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SUBMITTED BY US. STONE. 

In the Senate of the United States, 

February 18, 1916. 
Ordered, That an extract appearing on pages 561 to 583, inclusive, 
in volume 7 of Moore's International Law Digest, entitled " Declara- 
tion of Paris," and an article printed on pages 705 to 722, inclusive, 
in volume 8 of the American Journal of International Law, entitled 
"Armed merchant ships," by A. Pearce Higgins, be printed as a Sen- 
ate document. 
Attest: 

James M. Baker, 

Secretary* 



SUBMITTED BY MB. STONE. 

In the Senate of the United States, 
February 21 {calendar day February 23), 1916. 
Ordered, That an extract from Moore's Digest of International 
Law entitled "Arming of merchant vessels " : also an article by Dr. 
George Schramm, counselor of the German Imperial Navy Depart- 
ment, on the same subject: also an article written by W. J. M. von 
Eysinga, professor in Leiden University, on the same subject;, also 
certain matter which was printed as an appendix to a speech deliv- 
ered by Senator Lodge on the 18th instant, together with an article 
written by Col. George Harvey in the North American Review of 
May, 1915> entitled " The Government and the war," be printed as a 
part of Senate Document No. 332, Sixty-fourth Congress, first 
session. 
Attest: 

James M. Baker, 

Secretary. 
1 
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ARMED MERCHANTMEN" AND PRIVATEERS. 



DECIiABATTON OF PARIS. : «•: • V 

[Reprinted from vol. 7, Moore'i International Law Digest] • J : 

SECTION 1221. 

u Considering that maritime law, in time of war, has long been the 
subject of deplorable disputes ; 

u That the uncertainty of the law and of the duties in such a mat- 
ter, gives rise to differences of opinion between neutrals and belliger- 
ents which may occasion serious difficulties, and even conflicts; 

" That it is consequently advantageous to establish a uniform doc- 
trine on so important a point ; 

" That the plenipotentiaries assembled in congress at Paris cannot 
better respond to the intentions by which their Governments are ani- 
mated, than by seeking to introduce into international relations fixed 
principles in this respect; 

"The above-mentioned plenipotentiaries, being duly authorised, 
resolved to concert among themselves as to the means of attaining 
this object; and, having come to an agreement, have adopted the fol- 
lowing solemn declaration : 

u 1. Privateering is, and remains abolished. 

"2. The neutral flag covers enemy's goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war. 

"3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are 
not liable to capture under enemy's nag ; 

"4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective; that is to 
say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the 
coast of the enemy. 

"The Governments of the undersigned plenipotentiaries engage 
to bring the present declaration to the knowledge of the states which 
have not taken part in the congress of Paris, and to invite them to 
accede to it. 

"Convinced that the maxims which they now proclaim cannot but 
be received with gratitude by the whole world, the undersigned 
plenipotentiaries doubt not that the efforts of their Governments to 
obtain the general adoption thereof, will be crowned with full 
success. 

" The present declaration is not and shall not be binding, except 
between those powers who have acceded, or shall accede, to it. 

" Done at Paris, the 16th of April, 1856." 

Herlstet's Map of Europe by Treaty, II, 1282. 

The foregoing declaration respecting maritime law was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of aU the seven powers in the Congress of Paris, namely, Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey. 

It was afterwards acceded to as follows: Anhalt-Dessau-Coethen (June 17, 
1856) ; Argentine Confederation (Oct. 1, 1856) ; Baden (July 30, 1856) ; 
Bavaria (July 4, 1856) ; Belgium (June 6, 1856) ; Brazil (March 18. 1858) ; 

ft 
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Bremen (June 11, 1856) ; Brunswick (Dec. 7, 1857) ; Chile (Aug. 13, 1856) ; 
Denmark (June 25, 1856) ; Ecuador (pei. 6, 1856) ; Frankfort (June 17, 
1856); Germanic Confederation (Jul? # .l<V 1856) ; Greece (June 20, 1856); 
Guatemala (Aug. 30, 1856) ; pgnftbcg *j( July 27, 1856) ; Hanover (May 31, 
1856) ; Hayti (Sept. 17, 1856)1; ^S$s$e"-Cassel (June 4, 1856) ; Hesse-Darmstadt 
(June 15, 1856) ; LuJtecfcW J%* 20, 1856) ; Mecklenburg-Schwerin (July 22, 
1856) ; Mecklenbucg^Strelltz (Aug. 25, 1856) ; Modena (July 29, 1856) ; Nas- 
sau (June 1$, 18§& f Netherlands (June 7, 1856) ; New Granada (July 31, 
1856)»-sut>je<3t to the ratification of the legislature) ; Oldenburg (June 9, 
# 185$VPnnna (Aug. 20, 1856); Peru (Oct. 5, 1857); Portugal (July 28, 
> m •18Sl)r # ;'Bfbman States (June 3, 1856) ; Saxe-Altenburg (June 9, 1856) ; Saxe- 

; -Cfcburg-Gotha (June 22, 1856) ; Saxe-Meiningen (June 30, 1856) ; Saxe-Weimar 

•'June 22, 1856); Saxony (June 16, 1856); Two Sicilies (May 31, 1856); 
Sweden and Norway (June 13, 1856) ; Switzerland (July 28, 1856) ; Tuscany 
(June 5, 1856) ; Wiirtemberg (June 24, 1856). (Herlstet's Map of Europe by 
Treaty, II. 1284.) 

" The Government of Uruguay has likewise given Its entire consent to the four . 
principles, subject to the ratification of the legislative power. Spain, without 
acceding to the declaration of April 16, on account of the first point, which 
relates to the abolition of privateering, has replied that she approves the other 
three. Mexico has made the same response." (Report of M. Walewski, 
min. of for. aff., to the Emperor of the French, June 12, 1858, 48 Br. and 
For. State Papers. 132, 133.) 

The reply of the United States is given below. 

"On the proposition of Count Walewski, and recognizing that 
it is to the common interest to maintain the indivisibility of the four 
principles mentioned in the declaration signed this day, the plenipo- 
tentiaries agree that the powers which have signed it, or which shall 
accede thereto, shall not in future enter into any arrangement, con- 
cerning the application of the law of neutrals in time of war, which 
does not rest altogether upon the four principles embodied in the 
said declaration. 

" Upon an observation made by the plenipotentiaries of Russia, the 
congress concurred in the view that the present resolution could not 
have a retroactive effect nor invalidate previous conventions." 

Protocol No. 24, Congress of Paris, session of April 16, 1856, 46 Br. and For. 
State Papers, 137. 

See, generally, Stark's AboUtion of Privateering and the Declaration of Paris; 
New York, 1897. This monograph presents, In an attractive style, an excel- 
lent exposition of the subject to which it relates. 

See, also, as to the declaration of Paris, 144 Edinburgh Review, 353. 

" Soon after the commencement of the late war in Europe this Gov- 
ernment submitted to the consideration of all maritime nations twa 
Srinciples for the security of neutral commerce — one that the neutral 
ag should cover enemies' goods, except articles contraband of war, 
and the other that neutral property on board merchant vessels of bel- 
ligerents should be exempt from condemnation, with the exception of 
contraband articles. These were not presented as new rules of inter- 
national law, having been generally claimed by neutrals, though not 
always admitted by belligerents. One of the parties to the war 
(Kussia) as well as several neutral powers, promptly acceded to these 
propositions, and the two other principal belligerents (Great Britain 
and France) having consented to observe them for the present occa- 
sion, a favorable opportunity seemed to be presented for obtaining a 
general recognition of them, both in Europe and America, 

" But Great Britain and France, in common with most of the states 
of Europe, while forbearing to reject, did not affirmatively act upon 
the overtures of the United States. 
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"While the question was in this position, the representatives of 
Russia, France, Great Britain^ Austria ; Prussia, Sardinia, and Tur- 
key, assembled at Paris, took into consideration the subject of mari- 
time rights, and put forth a declaration containing the two principles 
which this Government had submitted nearly two years before to 
the consideration of maritime powers, and adding thereto the follow- 
ing propositions : ' Privateering is and remains abolished,' and ' block- 
ades in order to be binding must be effective; that is to say, main- 
tained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of the 
enemy; *and to the declaration thus composed of four points, two of 
which had already been proposed by the United States, this Govern- 
ment has been invited to accede by all the powers represented at Paris 
except Great Britain and Turkey. To the last of the two additional 
propositions — that in relation to blockades — there can certainly be no 
objection. It is merely the definition of what shall constitute the 
effectual investment of a blockaded place, a definition for which this 
Government has always contended, claiming indemnity for losses 
where a practical violation of the rule thus denned has been injurious 
to our commerce. As to the remaining article of the declaration of 
the conference at Paris, that i privateering is and remains abolished^ 
I certainly can not ascribe to the powers represented in the confer^ 
ence of Paris any but liberal and philanthropic views in the attempt) 
to change the unquestionable rule of maritime law in regard to priva}/ 
teering. Their proposition was doubtless intended to imply approval 
of the principle that private property upon the ocean, although ii 
might belong to the citizens of a belligerent state, should be exempted 
from capture ;^nd had that proposition been so framed as to give 
full effect to the principle, it would have received my ready assent on 
behalf of the United Stated But the measure proposed is inadequate 
to that purpose. It is true that if adopted private property upon the 
ocean woula be withdrawn from one method of plunder, but left ex- 
posed meanwhile to another mode, which could be used with increased 
effectiveness. The aggressive capacity of great naval powers would 
be thereby augmented, while the defensive ability of others would be 
reduced. Though the surrender of the means ot prosecuting hostili- 
ties by employing privateers, as proposed by the conference of Paris, 
is mutual in terms, yet in practical effect it would be the relinquish- 
ment of a right of little value to one class of states, but of essential 
importance to another and a far larger class. It ought not to have 
been anticipated that a measure so inadequate to the accomplishment 
of the proposed object and so unequal in its operation would receive 
the assent of all maritime powers. Private property would be still 
left to the depredations of the public armed cruisers. 

" I have expressed a readiness on the part of this Government to ac- 
cede to all the principles contained in the declaration of the conference 
of Paris provided that the one relating to the abandonment of priva- 
teering can be so amended as to effect the object for which, as is pre- 
sumed, it was intended — the immunity of private property on the 
ocean from hostile capture. To effect this object, it is proposed to add 
to the declaration that * privateering is and remains abolished' the 
following amendment : 

a 'Andthat the private property of subjects and citizens of a bellig- 
erent on the high seas shall be exempt from seizure by the public 
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armed vessels of the other belligerent, except it be contraband.' This 
amendment has been presented not only to the % powers which have 
asked our assent to the declaration to abolish privateering, but to all 
other maritime states. Thus far it has not been rejected by any, and 
is favorably entertained by all which have made any communication 
in reply. 

" Several of the governments regarding with favor the proposition 
of the United States have delayed definitive action upon it only for 
the purpose of consulting with others, parties to the conference of 
Paris. I have the satisfaction of stating, however, that the Emperor 
of Russia has entirely and explicitly approved of that modification 
and will cooperate in endeavoring to obtain the assent of other 
powers, and that assurances of a similar purport have been received 
in relation to the disposition of the Emperor of the French." 

President Pierce, annual message, Dec. 2, 1856, Richardson's Messages, V. 
412. 

See Lawrence's Wheaton (1863), 640, 641, 778; Dana's Wheaton, sec. 475, note 
223; Twiss, Belligerent Right on the High Seas since the Declaration of 
Paris (London, 1884) ; Woolsey, Int. Law (6th ed.), 205, 313, 344. 

The representatives of the European powers represented in the 
congress of Paris having solicited the adhesion of the United States 
to the declaration concerning maritime rights, Mr. Marcy, who was 
then Secretary of State, entered into correspondence with various 
Governments not represented in that congress with the object of 
acquainting them with the views of the United States and of securing, 
if possible, concurrence of action. On July 14, 1856, he instructed 
Mr. Gadsden to approach the Mexican Government, in the hope that 
it might be induced to take the same course as the United States. 
Mr. Gadsden was informed that the United States would readily 
adhere to all the rules of the declaration, except the first. It had, in 
fact, on the outbreak of the Crimean war opened negotiations with 
maritime nations for the general adoption of the propositions em- 
braced in the second and third rules ; and the fourth rule, requiring 
blockades to be effectively maintained, had always been observed and 
supported by the United States as a principle of international law. 
The United States, however, was unwilling to accept the first rule, 
forbidding privateering, unless it should be so amended as to exempt 
private property at sea from capture. An apprehension was felt 
by the United States that, unless private property on the ocean was 
protected from seizure by public armed vessels as well as by priva- 
teers, the rule would be exceedingly injurious to the commerce of all 
nations not occupying the .first rank among naval powers. A similai 
instruction was sent to the American minister at Brussels. 

The argument made in these instructions was powerfully elaborated 
in the note addressed by Mr. Marcy to the Count de Sartiges on 
July 28, 1856, in formal reply to the invitation to adhere to the 
declaration. The reasons against the unconditional abolition of pri- 
vateering, as they were outlined in President Pierce's annual message 
of 1854, were repeated and amplified; and an offer was made on the 
part of the United States to adhere to the declaration as a whole if it 
should be so amended as to exempt private property at sea from 
belligerent capture, except in the cases of contraband and blockade. 

On the next day Mr. Marcy addressed an instruction to Mr. 
Daniel, American minister at Turin, in which he expressed a wish 
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to learn what would be the treatment of American privateers on the 
high seas and in Sardinian ports in case the United States should be 
at war with a power which had acceded to the declaration. The 
United States, he said, did not seriously apprehend that its rights 
in regard to the employment of privateers would be affected, directly 
or indirectly ? by the state of things which had arisen out of the con- 
gress of Pans; but it would be gratified to be assured that no com- 
plications were likely to arise. 

October 3 ? 1856, Mr. Marcy informed Mr. Vroom, at Berlin, that 
Russia had informed the United States that if the proposed amend- 
ment should become "the object of a collective deliberation," the 
Imperial Government would favor its adoption. 

Mr. Marcy, Sec. of State, to Mr. Gadsden, min. to Mexico, No. 66, July 14, 1856, 
MS. Inst. Mexico, XVII. 73 ; Mr. Marcy, Sec. of State, to Mr. Slebels, min. to 
Belgium, No. 19, July 14, 1856, MS. Inst Belgium, I. 94; Mr. Marcy, Sec. of 
State, to Count Sartiges, July 28, 1856, 55 Br. and For. State Papers, 589; 
Mr. Marcy, Sec. of State, to Mr. Daniel, min. to Sardinia, No. 18, July 29, 
1856, MS. Inst. Italy, I. 93 ; Mr. Marcy, Sec. of State, to Mr. Vroom, min. to 
Prussia, No. 33, Oct. 3, 1856, MS. Inst. Prussia, XIV. 239. 

The President "finds himself unable to agree to the first principle in the 
* declaration • contained in Protocol No. 23, which proposes to abolish priva- 
teering, or to the proposition in the Protocol No. 24, which declares the in- 
divisibility of the four principles of the declaration, and surrenders the liberty 
to negotiate in regard to neutral rights except on inadmissible conditions. It 
can not have been the object of the governments represented in the congress 
at Paris to obstruct the adoption of principles which all approve and are 
willing to observe, unless they are encumbered by an unrelated principle to 
which some governments can not accede without a more extended application 
of it than that which is proposed by the Paris Congress." (Mr. Marcy, Sec. 
of State, to Mr. Mason, min. to France, No. 87, July 29, 1856, MS. Inst. France, 
XVI. 336.) 

*• You are Instructed by the President to propose to the Government of Mexico 
to enter into an arrangement for its adherence with the United States to the 
four principles of the declaration of the congress, provided the first of them 
is amended, as specified in my note to the Count de Sartiges. Without such 
amendment, the President is constraint d for many weighty reasons, some of 
which are stated in that note, to decline acceding to the first principle of the 
4 declaration.' The President, however, will readily give his consent to the 
remaining three principles." (Mr. Marcy, Sec. of State, to Mr. Forsyth, Aug. 
29, 1856, MS. Inst. Mexico, XVII. 89.) 

See, on the subject of maritime law, Mr. Marcy, Sec. of State* to Mr. Dallas, 
No. 48 t Jan. 31, 1857, MS. Inst. Great Britain, XVII. 58. 

u Count Walewski has communicated to Mr. Mason confidentially, 
in very decisive terms, the determination of France to concur in our 
amendment and given assurances that he would soon agree to formal- 
ize a proper instrument for that purpose. Russia has informed this 
Government of her willingness to do the same thing. In a less direct 
manner we are informed that Holland is prepared to act favorably 
on our proposition. Prussia has, I believe, always been favorable to 
it; but her situation with regard to other powers, particularly Great 
Britain, has disinclined her to take the lead in the case. Public opin- 
ion in Great Britain, I believe, is with us, but the Government will 
resist it as long as it will be safe to do so. She will probably delay 
the immediate consummation of the measure, but it will ultimately be 
adopted. Portugal will lose the credit which she would have gained 
by acting promptly on your earliest suggestion." 

Mr. Marcy, Sec. of State, to Mr. O'Sullivan, min. to Portugal, No. 21, Nov. 24. 

1856, MS. Int. Portugal, XIV. 185. 
See, also, san.j to same, No. 20, Oct. 25, 1856, id. 183. 
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"With reference to the instructions which have heretofore been 

S'ven to you with a view to a modification of the rules of maritime 
w which were proposed by the conference at Paris, I am directed 
by the President to instruct you to suspend negotiations upon the sub- 
ject until you shall have received further instructions. He has not 
yet had time to examine the questions involved, and he deems it nec- 
essary to do so before any further steps in the matter are taken." 

Mr. Cass, Sec. of State, to Mr. Dallas, min. to England, No. 00, April 3, 1857, 17 

MS. Inst. Great Britain, 71. 
A similar passage may be found in Mr. Oass, Sec. of State, to Mr. Vroom, min. 

to Prussia, No. 41, April 7, 1857, MS. Inst. Prussia, XIV. 245. 

" Circumstances have delayed an answer to your letter, enquiring 
the views of the United States respecting the changes in the maritime 
law proposed by the conference at Paris. But I have now the honor 
to inform your lordship, that, since the issuing of the instructions to 
which you refer, and which were given to the ministers of the United 
States at London and Paris, to suspend all negotiations upon that 
subject till the farther views of the Government were communicated 
to them, the President has not thought it expedient to authorize them 
to renew the discussion. I do not understand from your lordship 
that any variation has been made in the propositions of the Paris 
conference which this Government found itself unable to accept, and 
the President does not feel at liberty to determine in advance what 
might be the views of the United States upon this subject, if it should 
be presented in a new form. He can only promise to give it that 
respectful consideration which its importance deserves." 

Mr. Cass, Sec. of State, to Lord Napier, British min M Dec. 11, 1858, MS. Notes 
to Great Britain, VIII. 190. 

Mr. Marcy having proposed, in his note of July 28, 1856, to amend 
article 1 of the declaration, and having also stated that the President 
approved articles 2, 3, and 4, independently of the first, Mr. Dallas, 
American minister in London, on February 24, 1857, " renewed the 
proposal in regard to the first article, and submitted a draft of con- 
vention, in which the article so amended would be embodied with 
the other three articles. But, before any decision was taken on this 
proposal, a change took place in the American Government by the 
election of a new President of the United States, and Mr. Dallas 
announced, on the 25th of April, 1857, that he was directed to suspend 
negotiations on the subject; up to the present time those negotiations 
have not been renewed. 

" The consequence is, that the United States remaining outside the 
provisions of the Declaration of Paris, the uncertainty of the law and 
of international duties with regard to such matters may give rise to 
differences of opinion between neutrals and belligerents which may 
occasion serious difficulties and even conflicts. 

" It is with a view to remove beforehand such c difficulties,' and to 
prevent such ' conflicts,' that I now address you. 

" For this purpose I proceed to remark on the four articles, begin- 
ning, not with the first, but with the last. 

"In a letter to the Earl of Clarendon of the 24th of February, 1857, 
Mr. Dallas, the minister of the United States, while submitting the 
draft of a new convention, explains the views of the Government of 
the United States on the four articles. 
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u In reference to the last article, he says : i The fourth of those prin- 
ciples, respecting blockades, had, it is believed, long since become a 
fixed rule of the law of war.' 

44 There can be no difference of opinion, therefore, with regard to 
the fourth article. 

44 With respect to the third article, the principle laid down in it has 
long been recognized as law, both in Great Britain and in the United 
States. Indeed this part of the law is stated by Chancellor Kent to 
be uniform in the two countries. 

" With respect to the second article, Mr. Dallas says, in the letter 
before quoted : 'About two years prior to the meeting of [the] congress 
at Paris, negotiations had been originated and were in train with the 
maritime nations for the adoption of the second and third proposi- 
tions substantially as enumerated in the declaration.' 

" The United States have therefore no objection in principle to the 
second proposition. 

" Indeed Her Majesty's Government have to remark that this prin- 
ciple is adopted in the treaties between the United States and Russia 
ojf the 22d of July, 1854, and was sanctioned by the United States 
in the earliest period of the history of their independence by their 
accession to the armed neutrality. 

44 With Great Britain the case has been different. She formerly 
contended for the opposite principle as the established rule of the 
law of nations. 

"But having, in 1856, upon full consideration, determined to de- 
part from that rule, she means to adhere to the principle she then 
adopted. The United States, who have always desired this change, 
can, it may be presumed, have no difficulty in assenting to the princi- 
ple set forth in the second article of the Declaration of Paris. 

" There remains only to be considered the first article, namely, that 
relating to privateering, from which the Government of the United 
States withhold their assent. Under these circumstances it is ex- 
pedient to consider what is required on this subject by the general law 
of nations. Now, it must be borne in mind that privateers bearing 
the flag of one or other of the belligerents may be manned by lawless 
and abandoned men, who may commit, for the sake of plunder, the 
most destructive and sanguinary outrages. 

"There can be no question but that the commander and crew of 
the ship bearing a letter of marque must, by law of nations, carry on 
their hostilties according to the established laws of war. Her Majes- 
ty's Government must, therefore, hold any government issuing such 
letters of marque responsible for, and liable to make good, any losses 
sustained by Her Majesty's subjects in consequence ot wrongful pro- 
ceeding of vessels sailing under such letters of marque. 

44 In this way the object of the Declaration of Paris may, to a 
certain extent, be attained without the adoption of any new principle. 

44 You will urge these views upon Mr. Seward. 

44 The proposals of Her Majesty's Government are made with a 
view to limit and restrain that destruction of property and that inter- 
ruption of trade which must, in a greater or less degree, be the 
inevitable consequence of the present hostilities. Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment expect that these proposals will be received by the United 
States Government in a friendly spirit If sueh shall be the case, 
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you will endeavor (in concert with M. Mercier) to come to an agree- 
ment on the subject binding France, Great Britain, and the United 
States. 

"If these proposals should, however, be rejected, Her Majesty's 
Government will consider what other steps should be taken with a 
view to protect from wrong and injury the trade and the property 
and persons of British subjects." 

Earl Russell, British foreign secretary, to Lord Lyons, British min. at Wash- 
ington, May 18, 1861, Dip. Cor. 1861, 131, 132-133. 

See Mr. Marcy, Sec. of State, to Mr. Dallas, No. 48, Jan. 31, 1857, MS. Inst. 
Great Britain XVII. 58. 

" The advocates of benevolence and the believers in human progress, 
encouraged by the slow though marked meliorations of the barbarities 
of war which have obtained in modern times, have been, as you are 
well aware, recently engaged with much assiduity in endeavoring to 
effect sc>me modifications of the law of nations in regard to the rights 
of neutrals in maritime war. In the spirit of these movements the 
President of the United States, in the year 1854, submitted to the sev- 
eral maritime nations two propositions, to which he solicited their 
assent as permanent principles of international law, which were as 
follows : 

"1. Free ships make free goods; that is to say, that the effects or 

?;oods belonging to subjects or citizens of a power or state at war are 
ree from capture or confiscation when found on board of neutral 
vessels, with the exception of articles contraband of war. 

"2. That the property of neutrals on board an enemy's vessel is 
not subject to confiscation unless the same be contraband of war. 

" Several of the governments to which these propositions were sub- 
mitted expressed their willingness to accept them, while some others, 
which were in a state of war, intimated a desire to defer acting thereon 
until the return of peace should present what they thought would be 
a more auspicious season for such interesting negotiations. 

" On the 16th of April, 1856, a congress was in session at Paris. It 
consisted of several maritime powers, represented by their plenipo- 
tentiaries, namely, Great Britain, Austria, France, Kussia, Prussia, 
Sardinia, and Turkey. That congress having taken up the general 
subject to which allusion has already been made in this letter, on the 
day before mentioned, came to an agreement, which they adopted in 
the form of a declaration, to the effect following, namely : 

" 1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

" 2. The neutral flag covers enemy's goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war. 

"3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are 
not liable to capture under enemy's flag. 

"4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective; that is to 
say, maintained by forces sufficient really to prevent access to the 
coast of the enemy. 

"The agreement pledged the parties constituting the congress to 
bring the declaration thus made to the knowledge of the states which 
had not been represented in that body, and to invite them to accede to 
it. The congress, however, at the same time insisted, in the first place, 
that the declaration should be binding only on the powers who were 
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or should become parties to it as one whole and indivisible compact; 
and, secondly, that the parties who had agreed, and those who should 
afterwards accede to it, should, after the adoption of the same ; enter 
into no arrangement on the application of maritime law in time of 
war without stipulating for a strict observance of the four points 
resolved by the declaration. 

"The declaration, which I have thus substantially recited of 
course prevented all the powers which became parties to it from ac- 
cepting the two propositions which had been before submitted to the 
maritime nations by the President of the United States. 

" The declaration was, in due time, submitted by the Governments 
represented in the congress at Paris to the Government of the United 
States. 

a The President, about the 14th of July, 1856, made knqwn to the 
states concerned his unwillingness to accede to the declaration. In 
making that announcement on behalf of this Government, my prede- 
cessor, Mr. Marcy, called the attention of those states to the following 
points, namely : 

"1st. That the second and third propositions contained in the 
Paris declaration are substantially the same with the two proposi- 
tions which had before been submitted to the maritime states by the 
President. 

" 2d. That the Paris declaration, with the conditions annexed, was 
inadmissible by the United States in three respects, namely: 1st. 
That the Government of the United States could not give its assent 
to the first proposition contained in the declaration, namely, that 
'Privateering is and remains abolished,' although it was willing to 
accept it with an amendment which should exempt the private prop- 
erty of individuals, though belonging to belligerent states, from 
seizure or confiscation by national vessels in maritime war. 2d. 
That for this reason the stipulation annexed to the declaration, viz : 
that the propositions must be taken altogether or rejected altogether, 
without modification, could not be allowed. 3d. That the fourth 
condition annexed to the declaration, which provided that the par- 
ties acceding to it should enter into no negotiation for any modifica- 
tions of the law of maritime war with nations which should not 
contain the four points contained in the Paris declaration, seemed 
inconsistent with a proper regard to the national sovereignty of the 
United States. 

"On the 29th of July, 1856, Mr. Mason, then minister of the 
United States at Paris, was instructed by the President to propose 
to the Government of France to enter into an arrangement for its 
adherence, with the United States, to the four principles of the 
Declaration of the Congress of Paris, provided the first of them 
should be amended as specified in Mr. Marcy's note to the Count de 
Sartiges on the 28th of July. 1856. Mr. Mason accordingly brought 
the subject to the notice of the Imperial Government of France, 
which was disposed to entertain the matter favorably, but which 
failed to communicate its decision on the subject to him. Similar 
instructions regarding the matter were addressed by this Department 
to Mr. Dallas, our minister at London, on the 31st day of January, 
1857; but the proposition above referred to had not been directly 
presented to the British Government by him when the administra- 
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tion of this Government by Franklin Pierce, during whose term 
these proceedings occurred, came to an end, on the 3d of March, 
1857, and was succeeded by that of James Buchanan, who directed 
the negotiations to be arrested for the purpose of enabling him to 
examine the questions involved, and they have ever since remained in 
that state of suspension. 

"The President of the United States has now taken the subject 
into consideration, and he is prepared to communicate his views 
upon it, with a disposition to bring the negotiation to a speedy and 
satisfactory conclusion. 

" For that purpose you are hereby instructed to seek an early op- 
portunity to call the attention of Her Majesty's Government to the 
subject, and to ascertain whether it is disposed to enter into negotia- 
tions for the accession of the Government of the United States to 
the Declaration of the Paris Congress, with the conditions annexed 
by that body to the same; and if you shall find that Government so 
disposed, you will then enter into a convention to that effect, sub- 
stantially in the form of a project for that purpose herewith trans- 
mitted to you ; the convention to take effect irom the time when the 
due ratifications of the same shall have been exchanged. It is pre- 
sumed that you will need no special explanation of the sentiments 
of the President on this subject for the purpose of conducting the 
necessary conferences with the Government to which you are accred- 
ited. Its assent is expected on the ground that the proposition is 
accepted at its suggestion, and in the form it has preferred. For 
your own information it will be sufficient to say that the President 
adheres to the opinion expressed by my predecessor, Mr. Marcy, that 
it would be eminently desirable for the good of all nations that the 
property and effects of private individuals, not contraband, should 
be exempt from seizure and confiscation by national vessels in mari- 
time war. If the time and circumstances were propitious to a prose- 
cution of the negotiation with that object in view, he would direct 
that it should be assiduously pursued. But the right season seems 
to have passed, at least for the present. Europe seems once more on 
the verge of quite general wars. On the other hand, a portion of the 
American people have raised the standard of insurrection, and pro- 
claimed a provisional government, and, through their organs, have 
taken the bad resolution to invite privateers to prey upon the peaceful 
commerce of the United States. 

"Prudence and humanity combine in persuading the President, 
under the circumstances, that it is wise to secure the lesser good 
offered by the Paris Congress, without waiting indefinitely in hope 
to obtain the greater one offered to the maritime nations by the 
President of the United States." 

Mr. Seward, Sec. of State, to Mr. Adams, min. to England, Circular, April 24, 
1861, Dip. Cor. 1861, 18. 

The same circular, mutatis mutandis, was sent to the American ministers in 
France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Belgium, Italy, and Denmark. Also to the 
Netherlands. (Mr. Seward, Sec. of State, to Mr. Pike, No. 2, May 10, 1861, 
MS. Inst. Netherlands, XIV: 194.) 

The draft of a convention, sent to Mr. Adams, was as follows : 

•* The United States of America and Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, being equally animated by a desire to define with more preci- 
sion the rights of belligerents and neutrals in time of war, have, for that 
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purpose, conferred foil powers, the President of the United States upon 
Charles F. Adams, accredited as their envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to her said Majesty, and Her Majesty the Queen of Great 

Britain and Ireland, upon . 

"And the said plenipotentiaries, after having exchanged their full powers, have 
concluded the following articles : 

"abticle l, 

M L Privateering Is and remains abolished. 2. The neutral flag covers enemy's 
goods, with the exception of contraband of war. 3. Neutral goods, with the 
exception of contraband of war, are not liable to capture under enemy's 
flag. 4. Blockades in order to be binding, must be effective; that is to say, 
maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of the 
enemy. 

"abticix n. 

" The present convention shall be ratified by the President of the United States 
of America, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and by Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged at Washington, within the space of six months from the signa- 
ture, or sooner if possible. In faith whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present convention in duplicate, and have thereto affixed 
their seals. 

" Done at London, the day of , In the year of our Lord, one thousand 

eight hundred and sixty-one (1861)." 

"We should now * * * vastly prefer to have that [Marcy] amendment 
accepted. Nevertheless, If this can not be done, let the convention be made 
for adherence to the declaration, pure and simple." (Mr. Seward, Sec. of 
State, to Mr. Sanford, min. to Belgium, No. 9, June 21, 1861, Dip. Cor. 
1861, 43.) 

" There is no reservation or difficulty about their application [i. e., 
the application of the rules of the Declaration of Paris] in the pres- 
ent case. We hold all the citizens of the United States, loyal or 
disloyal, alike included by the law of nations and .treaties; and we 
hold ourselves bound by the same obligations to see, so far as may 
be in our power, that all our citizens, whether maintaining this Gov- 
ernment or engaged in overthrowing it, respect those rights in favot* 
of France and or every other friendly nation. In any ease, not only 
shall we allow no privateer or national vessel to violate the rights 
of friendly nations as I have thus described them, but we shall also 
employ all our naval force to prevent the insurgents from violating 
them just as much as we do to prevent them from violating the laws 
of our own country." 

Mr. Seward, Sec. of State, to Mr. Dayton, min. to France, No. 19, June 17, 
1861, Dip. Cor. 1861, 208, 211-212. 

M You seem to us to have adopted the Idea that the Insurgents are necessarily 
a belligerent power because the British and French Governments have chosen 
in some of their public papers to say they are so. * * * Our view is on 
the contrary. * * * We do not admit, and we shall never admit, even 
the fundamental statement you assume, namely, that Great Britain and 
France have recognized the insurgents as a belligerent party. True, you 
say that they have so declared. We reply : Yes, but they have not declared 
so to us. You may rejoin : Their public declaration concludes the fact We 
nevertheless reply: It must be not their declarations, but their action that 
shall conclude the fact. That action does not yet appear, and we trust, for 
the sake of harmony with them and peace throughout the world, that it will 
not happen." (Mr. Seward, Sec. of State, to Mr. Dayton, No. 24, "strictly 
confidential,'' July 1, 1861, MS. Inst. France, XVI. 16.) 

S D— 64-1— vol 42 2 
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Mr. Dayton, American minister at Paris, acting upon the circular 
instruction of April 24, 1861, brought the views therein expressed to 
the attention of Mr. Thouvenel, minister of foreign affairs of France, 
in a personal interview. Some correspondence then took place, and 
on the 31st of May Mr. Dayton, in view of the fact that, since the 
circular was written, the belligerency of the Confederate .States had 
been acknowledged by England and France, proposed the accession 
of the United States to the Declaration of Pans, not pure and simple, 
but with the Marcy amendment. 

Writing to Mr. Dayton on July 6, 1861, Mr. Seward observed that 
what was directed to be proposed to France in the circular of April 
24 was " equally and simultaneously proposed to every other mari- 
time power." Understanding, said Mr. Seward, that an attempt to 
obtain the acceptance of the Marcy amendment "would require a 
negotiation not merely with France alone, but with all the other 
original parties of the Congress of Paris, and every government 
that has since acceded to the declaration," as well as the unanimous 
consent of all those powers, the United States had decided to offer to 
adhere to the declaration, pure and simple. " In this way," declared 
Mr. Seward, " we expected to remove every cause that any foreign 
power could have for the recognition of the insurgents as a belligerent 
power." Continuing, Mr. Seward said : 

" We shall not acquiesce in any declaration of the Government of 
France that assumes that this Government is not now, as it always 
has been, exclusive sovereign, for war as well as for peace, within the 
States and Territories of the Federal Union, and over all citizens, the 
disloyal and loyal all alike. We treat, in that character, which is 
our legal character, or we do not treat at all, and we in no way 
consent to compromise that character in the least degree; we do not 
even suffer this character to become the subject of discussion. Good 
faith and honor, as well as the same expediency which prompted the 
proffer of our accession to the Declaration of Paris, pure and simple, 
in the first instance, now require us to adhere to that proposition and 
abide by it; and we do adhere to it, not, however, as a divided, but as 
an undivided nation. The proposition is tendered to France not as a 
neutral but as a friend, and the agreement is to be obligatory upon 
the United States and France and all their legal dependencies just 
alike. 

"The case was peculiar,and in the aspect in which it presented 
itself to you portentous. We were content that you might risk the 
experiment, so, however, that you should not bring any responsibility 
for delay upon this Government. But you now see that by incor- 
porating the Marcy amendment in your proposition, you have en- 
countered the very difficulty which was at first foreseen by us. The 
following nations are parties to the Declaration of Paris, namely : 
Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, Bremen, Brazils, Duchy of Brunswick, 
Chili, the Argentine Confederation, the Germanic Confederation, 
Denmark, the Two Sicilies, the Republic of the Equator, the Roman 
States, Greece, Guatemala, Hayti, Hamburg, Hanover, the two 
Hesses, Liibeck, Mecklenburgh Strelitz, Mecklenburgh Schwerin, 
Nassau, Oldenburgh, Parma, Holland, 1 Peru, Portugal, Saxony, 

1 1. e„ the Netherlands, 
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Saxe Altenburgh, Saxe Coburg Gotha, Saxe Meiningen, Saxe Wei- 
mar, Sweden, 1 Switzerland, Tuscany, Wurtemberg, Anhault Dessau, 2 
Modena, New Granada, and Uruguay. 8 
"The great exigency in our affairs will have passed away — for 

E reservation or destruction of the American Union — before we could 
ring all these nations to unanimity on the subject, as you have sub- 
mitted it to Mr. Thouvenel. It is a time not for propagandism 2 but 
for energetic acting to arrest the worst of all national calamities. 
We therefore expect you now to renew the proposition in the form 
originally prescribed. But in doing this you will neither unneces- 
sarily raise a question about the character in which this Government 
acts (being exclusive sovereign), nor, on the other hand, in any way 
compromise that character in any degree. Whenever such a question 
occurs to hinder you, let it come up from the other party in the nego- 
tiation. It will be time then to stop and wait for such further 
instructions as the new exigency may require. 

" One word more. You will, in any case, avow our preference for 
the proposition with the Marcy amendment incorporated, and will 
assure tne Government of France that whenever there shall be any 
hope for the adoption of that beneficent feature by the necessary 
parties, as a principle of the law of nations, we shall be ready not only 
to agree to it, but even to propose it, and to lead in the necessary 
negotiations. 

" This paper is, in one view, a conversation merely between yourself 
and us. It is not to be made public. On the other hand, we confide 
in your discretion to make such explanations as will relieve yourself 
of embarrassments, and this Government of any suspicion of incon- 
sistency or indirection in its intercourse with the enlightened and 
friendly Government of France." 

Mr. Seward, Sec. of State, to Mr. Dayton, mln. to France, No. 27, July 6, 1861, 
Dip. Cor. 1861, 215. 

See Mr. Dayton to Mr. Seward, No. 12, June 22, 1861, Dip. Cor. 1861, 213. It 
may be observed, however, that in the place here cited only brief extracts 
from Mr. Dayton's dispatch are printed, insufficient to disclose the action he 
had taken. It appears by a note of Mr. Dayton to the minister of foreign 
affairs of Aug. 2, 1861, that he had on the 31st of May proposed the accession 
of the United States with the Marcy amendment. (Dip. Cor. 1861, 223.) 

See, also, Mr. Dayton to Mr. Seward, No. 15, July 5, 1861, Dip. Cor. 1861, 218. 

On August 2, 1861, Mr. Dayton, who had then received Mr. 
Seward's No. 27, of July 6, 1861, wrote to the French minister of 
foreign affairs, offering the unconditional 'adhesion of the United 
States to the Declaration of Paris. 

On the 20th of August, M. Thouvenel, who was acting in concert 
with Lord John Russell, inclosed to Mr. Dayton the text of a written 
declaration which he proposed to make, on signing the convention 
concerning the declaration of Paris. The proposed declaration read 
as follows: "In affixing his signature to the convention * * * 
the undersigned declares, in execution of the orders of the Emperor, 
that the Government of His Majesty does not intend to undertake, by 
the said convention, any engagement of a nature to implicate it, 
directly or indirectly, in the internal conflict now existing in the 
United States." 

1 1, e., Sweden and Norway. 

■I. e, Anhalt-Dessan-Coethen. 

•Frankfort should be added to the list. Bee supra, p. 662. 
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In a personal interview with Mr. Dayton, M. Thouvenel explained 
that his reason for intending to make this declaration was tnat the 
provisions of the convention might be construed by the United States 
as binding the English and French Governments to pursue and 
punish Confederate privateers as pirates, and it was deemed necessary 
to repel this inference. Mr. Dayton objected to the proposed declara- 
tion, and intimated that he might be under the necessity of referring 
the matter to his Government. 

Mr. Dayton, min. to France, to Mr. Seward, Sec of State, No. 24, Aug. 2, 1861, 

Dip. Cor. 1861, 222-224. 
See, also, same to same, No. 85, Aug. 22, 1861, and No. 87, Aug. 29, 1861, Dip. 

Cor. 1861, 22fr-228, 228-281. 

On August 17, 1861, Mr. Dayton was instructed to suspend nego- 
tiations till the result should be known of the request which Mr. 
Adams had been instructed to make for ^explanations" from Lord 
John Russell. 

Mr. Seward, Sec. of State, to Mr. Dayton, mln. to France, No. 41, Aug. 17, 1861, 

Dip. Cor. 1861, 224. 
See, also, same to same, No. 53, Sept 5, 1861, id. 231. , 

" The obscurity of the text of the declaration which Mr. Thouvenel 
submits to us is sufficiently relieved by his verbal explanations. * * * 
He said * * * that we could deal with these people as we choose, 
and they (England and France) could only express their regrets on 
the score of humanity if we should deal with them as pirates, but 
that they could not participate in such a course. * * * France 
declines to receive that adhesion [of the United States to the Declara- 
tion of Paris], unless she be allowed to make a special declaration, 
which would constitute an additional and qualifying article, limiting 
the obligations of France to the United States to a narrower range 
than the obligations which the United States must assume towards 
France and towards every other one of the forty-six sovereigns who 
are parties to it, and narrower than the mutual obligations of all 
those parties, including France herself. * * * 

" I know that France is a friend, and means to be just and equal 
towards the United States. I must assume, therefore, that she means 
not to make an exceptional arrangement with us, but to carry out the 
same arrangement in her interpretation of the obligations of the 
Declaration of the Congress of Paris in regard to other powers. 
Thus carried out, the Declaration of Paris would be expounded so as 
to exclude all internal conflicts in states from the application of the 
articles of that celebrated declaration. Most of the wars of modern 
times — perhaps of all times — have been insurrectionary wars, or 
" internal conflicts." If the position now assumed by France should 
thus be taken by all the other parties to the declaration, then it would 
follow that the first article of that instrument, instead of being, in 
fact, an universal and effectual inhibition of the practice of pri- 
vateering, would abrogate it only in wars between foreign nations, 
while it would enjoy universal toleration in civil and social 
wars. * * * 

"I can not, indeed, admit that the engagement which France is 
required to make without the qualifying declaration in question 
would, directly or indirectly, implicate her in our internal conflicts. 
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But if such should be its effect^ I must, in the first place, disclaim 
any desire for such an intervention on the part of the United States. 
The whole of this long correspondence has had for one of its objects 
the purpose of averting any such intervention. If, however, such an 
intervention would be the result of the unqualified execution of the 
convention by France, then the fault clearly must be inherent in the 
Declaration of the Congress of Paris itself, and it is not a result of 
anything that the United States have done or proposed. * * * 

u You will inform Mr. Thouvenel that the proposed declaration on 
the part of the Emperor is deemed inadmissible by the President of 
the United States ; and if it shall be still insisted upon, you will then 
inform him that you are instructed for the present to desist from 
further negotiation on the subject involved." 

Mr. Seward, Sec. of State, to Mr. Dayton, mln. to France, No. 56, Sept. 10, 
1861, Dip. Cor. 1861, 233. 

See M. Thouvenel to Mr. Dayton, Sept 9, 1861, formally stating the specific 
grounds of exception to the unconditional adhesion by the United States to 
the Declaration of Paris, under the conditions then existing. He maintained 
that such a reservation as he proposed was essential, since the Cabinet of 
Washington might "be led, by the particular point of view in which it is 
placed, to draw from the act which we are ready to conclude such conse- 
quences as we should now absolutely reject." (Dip. Cor. 1861, 236, 237.) 

Mr. Dayton communicated to M. Thouvenel a copy of Mr. Seward's No. 66, 
of Sept. 10, 1861. M. Thouvenel merely acknowledged tts receipt, thus 
tacitly treating the negotiation as closed. (Dip. Cor. 1861, 238, 239.) 

In a similar sense, see Mr. Seward, Sec. of State, to Mr. Dayton, No. 137, 
April 8, 1862, MS. Inst. France, XVI. 137. 

On July 11, 1861, Mr. Adams, American minister in London, form- 
ally proposed to Lord John Russell the conclusion of a convention 
for the adhesion of the United States to the Declaration of Paris. 
On the 18th of July, Lord John Russell, in reply, stated that the 
mode of adhering to the declaration by those who were not originally 
parties to it was by simple notification, and that as the object of the 
declaration was to obtain a general concurrence upon questions of 
maritime law, it embraced various powers and did not contemplate 
an insulated engagement between only two of them; but he added 
that, if Her Majesty's Government should be assured that the United 
States were ready to enter into a similar engagement with France and 
the other maritime powers, they would, in order to save time, advise 
the Queen to enter into a convention on the subject so soon as they 
should be informed that a similar convention was ready for signature 
between the United States and France, so that they might be signed 
simultaneously. 

Mr. Adams, mln. to England, to Mr. Seward, Sec. of State, No. 17, July 19, 
1861, and accompanying correspondence, Dip. Cor. 1861, 97-100. 

See, also, Mr. Adams to Mr. Seward, No. 2, May 21, 1861, Dip. Cor. 1861, 74, 
78; Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams, No. 82, July 1, 1861, id. 95; Mr. Adams to 
Mr. Seward, No. 20, July 26, 1861, id. 105. 

On July 29, 1861, Mr. Adams informed Lord John Russell that he 
had been in correspondence with Mr. Dayton, at Paris, and that Mr. 
Dayton had desired to ascertain whether perseverance in the attempt 
to secure the Marcy amendment would be fruitless in England. Mr. 
Adams said that he had expressed to Mr. Dayton the belief that it 
would be so, and he wished to learn whether this view was correct. 
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Lord John Russell replied, July 81, that Mr. Adams's statement 
was " perfectly correct ; " that he considered the Marcy amendment 
inadmissible. But he added that, if a convention should be signed, 
the engagement on the part of Great Britain would be " prospective " 
and would " not invalidate anything already done." 

Mr. Adams, in transmitting this correspondence to his Government, 
said that he did not understand the meaning of this phrase. 

Mr. Adams, min. to England, to Mr. Seward, Sec. of State, No. 22, Aug. 2, 
1861, and accompanying correspondence, Dip. Cor. 1861, 108-110. 

On receiving the correspondence, Mr. Seward sent to Mr. Adams, 
on August 17, 1861, an extended instruction. Mr. Seward considered 
unimportant the proposed declaration that the operation of the con- 
vention should be " prospective " only, but he saw difficulties in the 
way of accepting the declaration that the signature of the convention 
should not invalidate "anything already done." He desired Great 
Britain to specify what the thing was already done that was not to 
be invalidated. 

Mr. Seward, Sec. of State, to Mr. Adams, min. to England, No. 61, Aug. 17, 
1861, Dip. Cor. 1861, 112. 

Two days after the foregoing instruction was signed, Mr. Adams 
received from Earl Russell, under date of the 19th of August, a draft 
of a proposed* written declaration to be made, on the signing of the 
convention. Like the declaration proposed by M. Thouvenel in 
Paris, it declared, mutatis mutandis, that the British Government, 
in signing the convention, did " not intend thereby to undertake any 
engagement which shall have any bearing, direct or indirect, on the 
internal differences now prevailing in the United States." On receiv- 
ing this communication, Mr. Adams deemed it advisable to suspend 
action till he should receive further instructions; and, with this end 
in view, he addressed to Earl Russell, on the 23rd of August, a long 
note setting forth his reasons for declining to fix a day for the sign- 
ing of the convention. In this note Mr. Adams fully reviewed the 
course of the negotiations, and argued that it would be better that 
the convention should not be signed, than that it should be accepted 
with " a particular exception, susceptible of so wide a construction," 
as the proposed declaration. 

To this note Earl Russell replied on August 28, 1861. After 
recapitulating the various steps in the negotiations, he explained the 
meaning and purpose of his proposed declaration as follows: 

" On some recent occasions, as on the fulfillment of the treaty of 
1846, respecting the boundary, and with respect to the treaty called 
by the name of the c Clayton-Bulwer treaty/ serious differences have 
arisen with regard to the precise meaning of words, and the intention 
of those who framed them. 

" It was most desirable in framing a new agreement not to give rise 
to a fresh dispute. 

"But the different attitude of Great Britain and of the United 
States in regard to the internal dissensions now unhappily prevailing 
in the United States gave warning that such a dispute might arise 
out of the proposed convention. 

"Her Majesty's Government, upon receiving intelligence that the 
President had declared by proclamation his intention to blockade the 
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ports of nine of the States of the Union, and that Mr. Davis, speaking 
in the name of those nine States, had declared his intention to issne 
letters of marque and reprisals, and having also received certain 
information of the design of both sides to arm, had come to the con- 
clusion that civil war existed in America, and Her Majesty had there- 
upon proclaimed her neutrality in the approaching contest. 

a The Government of the United States on the other hand, spoke 
only of unlawful combinations, and designated those concerned in 
them as rebels and pirates. It would follow logically and consist- 
ently, from the attitude taken by Her Majesty's Government, that the 
so-called Confederate States, being acknowledged as a belligerent, 
might, by the law of nations, arm privateers, and that their privateers 
must be regarded as the armed vessels of a belligerent. 

u With equal logic and consistency it would follow, from the posi- 
tion taken by the United States, that the privateers of the Southern 
States might be decreed to be pirates, and it might be further argued 
by the Government of the United States that a European power sign- 
ing a convention with the United States, declaring that privateering 
was and remains abolished, would be bound to treat the privateers of 
the so-called Confederate States as pirates. 

" Hence, instead of an agreement, charges of bad faith and viola- 
tion of a convention might be brought in the United States against 
the power signing such a convention, and treating the privateers of 
the so-called Confederate States as those of a belligerent power. 

" The undersigned had at first intended to make verbally the decla- 
ration proposed. But he considered it would be more clear, more 
open, more fair to Mr. Adams to put the declaration in writing, and 
give notice of it to Mr. Adams beiore signing the convention." 

Mr. Adams to Earl Russell, Aug. 23, 1861, Dip. Cor. 1861, 120 ; Earl Russell to 
Mr. Adams, Aug. 28, 1861, Id. 128, 129. 

Writing to Mr. Adams on September 7, 1861, before the receipt of 
Earl Russell's note to the latter of the 28th of August, Mr. Seward, 
perceiving the object of the proposed declaration, declared it to be 
u inadmissible," on the following grounds : 

1. That it "would be virtually a new and distinct article incor- 
porated into the projected convention." 

2. That to admit such an article would be "to permit a foreign 
power to take cognizance of and adjust its relations upon assumed 
internal and purely domestic differences existing within our own 
country." 

3. That the proposed declaration was not mutual. 

4. That it "would be a substantial and even a radical departure 
from the declaration of the Congress of Paris." 

Mr. Seward, Sec of State, to Mr. Adams, mln. to England, No. 83, Sept. 7, 
1861, Dip. Cor. 1861, 125. 

In the course of this Instruction, Mr. Seward said : " It is my desire that we 
may withdraw from the subject carrying away no feelings of passion, preju- 
dice, or jealousy, so that in some happier time it may be resumed, and the 
important objects of the proposed convention may be fully secured. I believe 
that that propitious time Is even now not distant ; and I will hope that when 
it comes Great Britain will not only willingly and unconditionally accept 
the adhesion of the United States to all the benignant articles of the declara- 
tion of the congress of Paris, but will even go further, and, relinquishing 
her present objections, consent, as the United States have so constantly 
Invited, that the private property, not contraband, of citizens and subjects 
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of nations in collision shall be exempted from confiscation equally in warfare 
waged on the land and In warfare waged upon the seas, which are the 
common highways of all nations. 

"Regarding this negotiation as at an end, the question arises, what, then, 
are to be the views and policy of the United States in regard to the rights 
of neutrals in maritime war in the present case. My previous despatches 
leave no uncertainty upon this point We regard Great Britain as a friend. 
Her Majesty's flag, according to our traditional principles, covers enemy's 
goods not contraband of war. Goods of Her Majesty's subjects, not contra- 
band of war, are exempt from confiscation, though found under a neutral 
or disloyal flag. No depredation shall be committed by our naval forces or 
by those of any of our citizens, so far as we can prevent it, upon the vessels 
or property of British subjects. Our blockade, being effective, must be 
respected. 

"The unfortunate failure of our negotiations to amend the law of nations in 
regard to maritime war does not make us enemies, although, if they had been 
successful, we should have perhaps been more assured friends. 

"Civil war is a calamity from which certainly no people or nation that has 
ever existed has been always exempt. It Is one which probably no nation 
ever will escape. Perhaps its most injurious trait is its tendency to subvert 
the good understanding and break up the relations existing between the 
distracted state and friendly nations, and to involve them, sooner or later, 
in war. It is the desire of the United States that the internal differences 
existing in this country may be confined within our own borders. I do not 
suffer myself for a moment to doubt that Great Britain has a desire that 
we may be successful in attaining that object, and that she looks with dread 
upon the possibility of being herself drawn into this unhappy internal con- 
troversy of our own. I do not think It can be regarded as disrespectful if 
you should remind Lord Russell that when, in 1838, a civil war broke out 
in Canada, a part of the British dominions adjacent to the United States, 
the Congress of the United States passed and the President executed a law 
which effectually prevented any intervention against the Government of 
Great Britain in those Internal differences by American citizens, whatever 
might be their motives, real or pretended, whether of interest or sympathy. 
I send you a copy of that enactment. The British Government will judge 
for itself whether It Is suggestive of any measures on the part of Great 
Britain that might tend to preserve the peace of the two countries, and, 
through that way, the peace of all nations." (Id. 127.) 

As to the signature by Mr. Cassius M. Clay and Prince Gortschakoff, in the 
autumn of 1861, of a treaty for the amelioration of the rigors of maritime 
war, and its subsequent postponement and abandonment, by mutual consent 
of the two Governments, see Mr. Seward, Sec. of State, to Mr. Clay, min. 
to Russia, No. 19, Oct. 23, 1861, MS. Inst. Russia, XIV. 238 ; same to same, 
Nos. 20 and 26, Nov. 9, 1861, and Jan. 8, 1862, id. 239, 244; Mr. Seward, Sec. 
of State, to Mr. Stoeckl, Russian min., Jan. 8, 1862, MS. Notes to Russian 
Leg. VI. 114 ; Mr. Seward, Sec. of State, to Mr. Clay, min. to Russia, No. 82, 
March 6, 1862, MS. Inst Russia, XIV. 249. 
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ARMING OF MERCHANT VESSELS. 

[Moore' a Digest of International Law, vol. 2, p. 1070.] 

u In answer to your request for an expression of opinion in regard 
to Mr. Ogden's question whether a vessel which he is said to be fitting 
out for a trading voyage to the South Sea Islands can carry two 
guns and other arms for protection and defense against the natives, 
I am not aware of any international prohibition or of any treaty 
provision which would prevent a vessel trading jimid the groups of 
islands of the South Sea from carrying a couple of guns and arms 
for the proper and necessary protection of the vessel against violence 
on the part of the lawless or partially civilized communities or of 
the piratical crews which are represented to occasionally frequent 
those waters, providing always that the vessel carrying such guns and 
arms itself be on a lawful voyage and be engaged in none other than 
peaceful commerce, and that such guns and arms be intended and be 
used solely for the purpose of defense and of self-protection." 

Mr. Fish, Sec. of State, to Mr. Morrill, Feb. 8, 1877, 117 Dom. Let 54. 

"A copy of your No. 23, of the 10th instant, in regard to the case 
of the American schooner Water Witch, which arrived in Haytian 
waters with two cannon and sixty pounds of powder on board, hav- 
ing been transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, that official 
has replied to your inquiry whether sailing vessels 01 the United 
States are allowed to carry any armament, as ship's stores or other- 
wise, that the laws do not forbid the carrying of articles of the 
character mentioned, provided there shall be no violation of Chap- 
ter LXVII of the Revised Statutes." 

Mr. Gresham, Sec. of State, to Mr. Smythe, Mln. to Hayti, Jan. 81, 1894. For. 
Rel. 1894, 337, MS. Inst. Hayti, III, 375. 

Chap. LXVII, R. S., embracing articles 5281-5291, relates to 
neutrality. Sec. 5289 reads as follows : 

" Sec. 5289. The owners of consignees of every armed vessel sail- 
ing out of the ports of the United States, belonging wholly or in part 
to citizens thereof, shall, before clearing out of same, give bond to 
the United States, with sufficient sureties, in double the amount of the 
value of the vessel and cargo on board, including her armament, 
conditioned that the vessel shall not be employed by such owners to 
cruise or commit hostilities against the subjects, citizens, or property 
of any foreign prince or state, or of any colony, district, or people, 
with whom the United States are at peace." 

It should also be borne in mind that a merchant vessel using arms 
for acts of destruction on the high seas, unless duly commissioned 
for the purpose, may expose herself to a charge of piracy. 

21 
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The law does not prohibit armed vessels belonging to citizens of 
the United States from sailing out of our ports ; it only requires the 
owners to give security that such vessels shall not be employed by 
them to commit hostilities against foreign powers* at peace with the 
United States. 

United States v. Quincy, 6 Pet 445. 

The seizure by France of an American merchantman, and her con- 
demnation, can not be justified by the fact that she was armed for 
defensive purposes. 
Cushing v. United States, 22 Ct a., 1 ; Hooper v. United States, 22 Ct a., 408. 

APPENDIX TO SENATOR LODGE'S SPEECH OF FEB- 
RUARY 18, 1916. 

STATUS OF ARMED MERCHANTMEN. 

The conversion of a merchant vessel into a ship of war is a question 
of fact which is to be established by direct or circumstantial evidence 
of intention to use the vessel as a ship of war. (The American 
Journal of International Law. Supplement, January, 1915. Official 
documents, pp. 121, 122. ) 

Noncommissioned vessels have a right to resist when summoned to 
surrender to public ships or privateers of the enemy. The crews 
therefore which make such resistance have belligerent privileges, and 
it is a natural consequence of the legitimateness of their acts that if 
they succeed in capturing their assailant the capture is a good one 
for the purpose of changing the ownership of the property taken and 
of making the enemy prisoners of war. (Harg. Law T., 245, 246, 
247; W. E. Hall, International Law, 6th ed., pp. 524r-525; London, 
1909.) 



Convention (VII) Relating to the Conversion of Merchant 
Ships Into Warships. 

[Signed at The Hague, Oct. 18, 1907.] 

His Majesty the German Emperor ', King of Prussia, etc.: 

Whereas it is desirable, in view of the incorporation in time of war 
of merchant ships in the fighting fleet, to define the conditions subject 
to which this operation may be effected ; 

Whereas, however, the contracting powers have been unable to 
come to an agreement on the question whether the conversion of a 
merchant ship into a warship may take place upon the high seas, it is 
understood that the question of the place where such conversion is 
effected remains outside the scope of this agreement and is in no way 
affected by the following rules : 

Being desirous of concluding a convention to this effect, have ap- 
pointed the following as their plenipotentiaries : 

(Here follow the names of plenipotentiaries.) 

Who, after having deposited their full powers, f ound in good and 
due form, have agreed upon the following provisions: 
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Article 1. A merchant ship converted into a warship can not 
have the rights and duties accruing to such vessels unless it is placed 
under the direct authority, immediate control, and responsibility of 
the power whose flag it flies. 

Akt. 2. Merchant ships converted into warships must bear the ex- 
ternal marks which distinguish the warships of their nationality. 

Art. 3. The commander must be in the service of the State and 
duly commissioned by the competent authorities. His name must 
figure on the list of the officers of the fighting fleet. 

Abt. 4. The crew must be subject to military discipline. 

Abt. 5. Every merchant ship converted into a warship must ob- 
serve in its operations the laws and customs of war. » 

Abt. 6. A belligerent who converts a merchant ship into a war- 
ship must, as soon as possible, announce such conversion in the list of 
warships. 

Art. 7. The provisions of the present convention do not apply ex- 
cept between contracting powers, and then only if all the belligerents 
are parties to the convention. 

RATIFICATIONS, ADHESIONS, AND RESERVATIONS. 

The foregoing convention was ratified by the following signatory 
powers on the dates indicated : 

Austria-Hungary, November 27, 1909; Belgium, August 8, 1910; 
Brazil, January 5, 1914 ; Denmark, November 27, 1909 ; France, Octo- 
ber 7, 1910; Germany, November 27, 1909; Great Britain, November 
27, 1909; Guatemala, March 15, 1911 ; Haiti, February 2, 1910; Japan, 
December 13, 1911 ; Luxemburg, September 5, 1912 ; Mexico, Novem- 
ber 27, 1909; Netherlands, November 27, 1909; Norway, September 
19, 1910; Panama, September 11, 1911; Portugal, April 13, 1911; 
Roumania, March 1, 1912; Russia, November 27, 1909; Salvador, 
November 27, 1909; Siam, March 12, 1910; Spain, March 18, 1913; 
Sweden, November 27, 1909; and Switzerland, May 12, 1910. 

Adhesions: Liberia, February 4, 1914; and Nicaragua, December 
16,1909. 

The following powers signed the convention, but have not yet 
ratified : 

Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Greece, Italy, Montenegro, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Servia, 
Turkey, and Venezuela. 

Reservation: (This reservation was made at signature.) Turkey. 
Under reservation of the declaration made at the eighth plenary ses- 
sion of the conference of October 9, 1907. 

[Extract from the procfes-verbal.] 

The Imperial Ottoman Government does not engage to recognize 
as vessels of war ships which, being in its waters or on the high seas 
under a merchant nag, are converted on the opening of hostilities. 
(Actes et documents, vol. i, p. 277.) 
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Criteria of a war vessel. 



Italy. 



Netherlands. 



Russia. 



United States. 



Command. 
Crew: 



Registration. 
Flag 



Officer of the navy. 

Subject to all rules 
of military dis- 
cipline. 



Military com- 
mander. 

Military crew 
wholly or in 
part. 



Ship's papers. 



Compliance with laws 
and customs of war. 



Naval ensign and 
pennant at bow 
and masts. 

Commission from 
the competent 
national author- 
ities. 

Yes 



Naval officer in 
active service. 

Subject to all mili- 
tary laws. 

In the list of war- 
ships. 
Naval ensign 



Regularly commis- 
sioned officer. 

Subject to military 
law and disci- 
pline. 



Great Britain: A warship is every vessel which sails under a 
recognized flag and which has been armed at the expense of the State 
for use against the enemy, and whose officers and crew have been 
commissioned by their competent authorities for that purpose. A 
vessel may receive this character only before sailing from a national 
port, and may give it up only after the return info a national port. 
An auxiliary cruiser is every enemy or neutral merchant ship wnich 
is used for the transportation of marines, munitions of war, fuel, 
foodstuffs, water, or other ammunitions of war for a fleet, or which 
is commissioned to make repairs, to deliver dispatches, or for recon- 
noitering, in so far as it must follow the sailing directions directly 
or indirectly given to it bv the navy. This definition covers also 
every vessel which is used for the transportation of troops. 

(Source: Krie^e, Dr. Walter. "Die Umwandlung von Kauffahrt- 
teibchiffen in Knegschiffe." In Niemeyer's Zeitschrift fur Interna- 
tionales Recht, v. 26, no. 1-2, Munchen, 1915.) 

Germany: The necessary characteristics of warships are: The 
naval ensign (as a rule, the pennant), a Government-appointed com- 
mander whose name is entered on the service list of the navy, and a 
crew under military decipline. (See sees. 2, 4, and 6 of Agreement 
VII, of the second Hague conference.) (From chap. 1, sec. 2, of the 
German Prize Law, of Sept. 30, 1909, promulgated Aug. 3, 1914.) 
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ARMED MERCHANT SHIPS. 

[Beprlnted from vol. 8, American Journal of International Law.] 

L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

So long as the rule of capture of private property at sea exists un- 
impaired, states with mercantile marines of any importance will find 
that one of the problems they have to face in war is to defend their 
sea-borne commerce, and to attack that of their adversary. On the 
26th March, 1913, Mr. Winston Churchill, the First Lord of the 
British Admiralty, made an important statement in the House of 
Commons regarding the methods proposed by Great Britain for the 
protection of trade. As reported in the Times Mr. Churchill's speech 
was as follows: 

I now turn to one aspect of trade protection which requires special refer- 
ence. It was made clear at the Second Hague Conference and the London Con- 
ference that certain of the great Powers have reserved to themselves the right 
to convert merchant steamers into cruisers, not merely in national harbours but 
if necessary on the high seas. There Is now good reason to believe that a con- 
siderable number of foreign merchant steamers may be rapidly converted into 
armed ships by the mounting of guns. The sea-borne trade of the world follows 
well-marked routes, upon nearly all of which the tonnage of the British mer- 
cantile marine largely predominates. Our food-carrying liners and vessels 
carrying raw material following these trade routes would, In certain contin- 
gencies, meet foreign vessels armed and equipped In the manner described. If 
the British ships had no armament they would be at the mercy of any foreign 
liners carrying one effective gun and a few rounds of ammunition. It would be 
obviously absurd to meet the contingency of considerable numbers of foreign 
armoured merchant cruisers on the high seas by building an equal number of 
cruisers. That would expose this country to an expenditure of money to meet a 
particular danger altogether disproportionate to the expense caused to any for- 
eign Power in creating that danger. Hostile cruisers, wherever they are found, 
wiU be covered and met by British ships of war, but the proper reply to an 
armed merchantman is another merchantman armed in her own defence. This 
is the position to which the Admiralty have felt it necessary to draw the atten- 
tion of leading shipowners. We have felt Justified In pointing out to them the 
danger to life and property which would be incurred if their vessels were totally 
incapable of offering any defence to an attack. The shipowners have responded 
to the Admiralty invitation with cordiality, and substantial progress has been 
made in the direction of meeting it as a defensive measure by preparing to 
equip a number of first-class British liners to repel the attack of an armed 
foreign merchant cruiser. Although these vessels have, of course, a wholly dif- 
ferent status from that of the regularly-commissioned merchant cruisers such 
as those we obtain under the Cunard agreement, the Admiralty have felt that 
the greater part of the cost of the necessary equipment should not fall upon the 
owners, and we have decided, therefore, to lend the necessary guns, to supply 
ammunition, and to provide for the training of members of the ship's company 
to form the guns' crews. The owners on their part are paying the cost of the 
necessary structural conversion, which is not great. The British mercantile 
marine will, of course, have the protection of the Royal Navy under nil possible 
circumstances, but It Is obviously Impossible to guarantee individual vessels 
from attack when they are scattered on their voyages all over the world. No 
one can pretend to view these measures without regret or without hoping that 

25 
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the period of retrogression all over the world which has rendered them neces- 
sary may be succeeded by days of broader International confidence and agree- 
ment than those through which we are now passing. 

^ On the 15th April, 1914, it was stated in the Morning Post that a 
bill for the establishment of a mail line of armed vessels to South 
American ports had been introduced into the United States Senate, 
with the approval of Mr. Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. It would 
appear that the United States is going further even than the British 
Admiralty in establishing a state-owned line of armed mail steamers, 
and it is of interest to note that that Government is also turning its 
attention to the South American trade routes, as it was on shipsof the 
R. M. Steam Packet Company on this route that guns for defence 
were first placed. There are now between 40 and 50 British merchant 
ships carrying guns for defence and others are in progress of being 
equipped. It has also been stated that German merchant ships are 
being similiarly armed. 1 

The reasons for this reversion to a means of defending commerce 
by arming the ships engaged in trade, a development justly charac- 
terised by Mr. Churchill as regrettable and retrogressive, are to be 
found in the methods in which states have, since the abolition of 
privateering, arranged to increase their fighting forces on the out- 
break of war by the conversion of certain specially built merchant 
ships into fast cruisers, and to the fact that several important naval 
Powers maintain the right to convert these merchant ships into ships 
of war on the high seas. There are, therefore, on all the great trade 
routes of the world, merchant ships which may at a moment's notice, 
on receipt of a wireless message, change their peaceful character and 
from being commercial vessels become commerce destroyers. 

This is not the place to deal with the arguments for and against the 
legality of such conversion. We can only take note of the fact that 
the Hague Convention of 1907, for the conversion of merchant ships 
into war ships, and the London Naval Conference of 1908-9, left the 
whole question of the place of conversion open. 2 The possibility of 
conversion on the high seas is undoubtedly a serious menace to great 
trading states such as Great Britain and the United States, both of 
whom deny the legality of such conversion. They have, however, to 
face the facts and take such measures in the defence of their sea-borne 
trade as shall best ensure its continuance in time of war. Already 
the naval charges of many states impose burdens on their peoples of 
increasing hardship, and instead of a great increase of cruisers for 
commerce protection, Great Britain, reverting to a practice common 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, is arming her mer- 
chant ships in order that they may offer resistance to, and defend 
themselves against, the converted merchant cruisers of her potential 
adversaries. Mr. Churchill expressly stated in the House of Com- 
mons in introducing the Naval Estimates for the present year that in- 
structions are given to the armed merchant ships to attempt no resist- 
ance to the ordinary ships of war, but only to endeavour to ward off 
attacks of the converted merchant cruiser. The armed merchant ship 
is therefore armed solely for defence, not for attack. 

*See Morning Post, 16 April. 1914, "Merchantmen In war time," where a list of 

British ships already armed is given. . m ^ 

* See " The Conversion of merchant ships into war ships in the writer's War and the 
Private CitUen (1912), 113-165. 
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IL 

USE OF MERCHANT SHIPS IN WAR. 

The laws of naval warfare are drawn almost entirely from the 
practice of states in the past. In considering, therefore, the position 
of the defensively armed and uncommissioned merchant ship, it is 
the customary law of nations that is of chief importance. The posi- 
tion of these ships and their treatment in the past must therefore be 
first considered. 

THBKE 0LAS8E8 TO BE DISTINGUISHED. 

Three classes of armed merchant ships may be distinguished in the 
naval wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. 

(1) Merchant ships hired or bought by the state for incorporation 
temporarily or permanently into the navy. — From time to time states 
made up deficiencies in their naval forces by hiring or purchasing 
strongly built and fast sailing merchantmen. The Dutch in 1652 
made up this deficiency in their navy by hastily arming merchant- 
men, the French did the same in the eighteenth century, and this was 
also done by England. The merchant captains were frequently left 
in command and were often part owners, with the result that they 
were reluctant to risk their ships. This reluctance was in no small 
degree responsible for the defeat of the English fleet off Dungeness 
on the 30th November 1652. To remedy this the Laws of War and 
Ordinances of the Sea published on the 25th December 1652 (the first 
Articles of War to which the English Navy was subjected) rendered 
the captains and ships' companies displaying reluctance to engage, 
and those guilty of slackness in defending a convoy, liable to the 
penalty of death. It was further ordered that captains of hired ships 
should be " chosen and placed by the state," and other officers were 
"likewise to be approved of." 1 These vessels were in all respects 
men-of-war and call for no further consideration. 

(2) Privateers. — The terms " privateer " or " private men of war," 
and " letter of marque ships " were in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century convertible. "Privateer " does not appear in use till the time 
of Pepys, and in 1718 it is not used in the issue of " Instructions for 
such merchants and others who shall have letters of marque or Com- 
mission for Private men of War against the King of Spain." There 
was at one time in England a distinction between privateer and mer- 
chant vessels furnished with letters of marque " the one being entitled 
ta head money, and the other not, but " said Sir W. Scott in the 
Fanny (1814) "that distinction has been entirely done away with." 8 
Privateers were vessels owned and manned by private persons but 
granted the authority of the state to carry on hostilities; they were 
used to increase the naval force of a state, " by causing vessels to be 
equipped from private cupidity, which a minister might not be able 

* J. R. Tanner In Cambridge Mod. Hist, IV, 474. ~~ ~~ 

• 1 Dods. 443. Head money was paid to encourage ships of war and privateers to attack 
warships and privateers of the enemy. There was a tendency to seek out rich merchant- 
men on account of their value in prise money, and by the Prize Act, 1805 (Sec. 6), £5 
was paid for every man who was living on board the ship which was taken, sunk, burnt 
or otherwise destroyed at the beginning of the attack. Originally it was the reward of 
actual combat only ; later, of the capture alone, whether with or without actual fighting. 
(The Clorinde, 1 Doda. 436.) 
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to obtain by general taxation without much difficulty," 1 In practice 
any prizes they captured were adjudged to their owners. British 
revenue cutters, though fitted out, manned and armed at the expense 
of the Government, were given letters of marque and were held to be 
private ships of war. 2 Privateers did not confine themselves to at- 
tacks on the enemy's commerce; in many cases they combined this 
with trading; 8 thus East Indiamen were usually furnished with 
letters of marque, not for the purpose of enabling them to defend 
themselves, but to ensure to the owners and crew, prize money and 
head money in case they captured their assailant. 

The learning on the subject of privateers, of which there is a large 
body, may, however, since the Declaration of Paris, 1856, by which 
" privateering is and remains abolished," be considered as obsolete as 
between the parties to the Declaration. Their modern substitutes, 
the converted merchant cruiser, are of a very different character, and, 
as between the parties to the Sixth Hague Convention, 1907, and so 
far as they conform to its terms, are on the same footing as -warships 
and subject to the " direct authority, immediate control and responsi- 
bility or the Power whose .flag they fly " (Art. I). 4 

(3) The defensively armed but uncommissioned merchant ship. — 
The practice of ships arming in self-defence is a very old one. The 
seas were often infested with pirates, and when later, privateering 
was the normal method of attacking commerce, merchant ships were 
forced either to sail in convoys or to arm themselves ; often they did 
both. Ships sailing on the Indian and American voyages, and even 
those in the Levant trade, carried large crews, heavy guns and a 
complete equipment. 5 

But in the seventeenth century arming was made compulsory in 
England. A proclamation of Charles I of 1625 appears to be one of 
the earliest orders issued in England, compelling merchant ships to 
arm in their own defence. The most important order, and one to 
which reference was frequently made on subsequent occasions during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was an Order in Councfl 
of Charles II of the 4th December, 1672, which was made at a 
meeting at which the King and 26 members were present. Its im- 
portance warrants its being set forth in full : 

His Majesty having taken into his consideration of what ill consequences and 
loss it Is, as well to the whole kingdom, as to the persons particularly concerned 
that merchant ships going out on foreign voyages in time of war are not suffi- 
ciently provided with guns, fire arms and other necessaries for their defence 
against the enemy, as well also that such ships are found frequently to forsake 
thefr convoys and the rest of their company, by which means it often happens 
that they fall into the hands of the enemy — It was this day ordered by His 
Majesty in Council, that all masters of vessels going out on any foreign voyage, 
as aforesaid, shall before they be cleared at the Custom house or permitted to 
sail out of any port of this kingdom on their respective voyages give good 
security to the Commissioners and officers of His Majesty's Customs that they 
wiU not separate or depart from such men of war as shaU be by His Majesty 
appointed for their convoy, nor from the rest of their company, but that 
they will keep together during such their voyage, and mutually assist and de- 
fend each other against any enemy to the utmost of their power, in case they 
shall happen to be attacked, and that to this end they will take care their 

iW. O. Manning, Law of Nations (1875), 157. 

» The Helen, 3 C. Rob. 224 ; the Sedulous, 1 Dods. 253. 

• B. g. the Fanny, 1 Dod. 448. 

• For commentary on the convention, see the writer's Hague Peace Conferences, Slfr- 
821, and War and the Private Citizen, 180-180. 

• J. R. Tanner, Lamb. Mod. Hist., IV, 467. 
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respective ships and vessels shall be well provided with muskets, small shot, 
hand grenades and other sorts of ammunition and military provisions according 
to the proportion of the men they carry. And of this His Majesty's pleasure 
the Commissioners and officers of His Majesty's Customs, and all others whom 
It may concern are to take notice and have due regard thereto accordingly. 

Several times during the course of the eighteenth century, mer- 
chant ships were ordered to arm in self-defence, so as to avoid the 
necessity of sailing with convoys. In order to ascertain that no am- 
muition was sold and that the ship fought only in self-defence, the 
master had to account for any expenditure of ammunition. Owing 
to the great demand for sailors to man the fleet during the Napole- 
onic era, a demand which was enforced by empressment, there was a 
lack of able-bodied seamen for ships of the British mercantile ma- 
rine; compulsory arming fell in abevance, and compulsory convoy 
was enforced. Still, many ships carried arms for their own defence, 
and ships so armed were distinguished carefully by prize courts 
from those with letters of marque. The British prize court stated in 
one case — " They may be armed only for their own defence : as they 
have no commission to act offensively they cannot be considered 
legally as ships of war, to the effect ot entitling the captors to head 
money." * And in 1815 Chief Justice Marshall, of the United States 
Supreme Court, said " In point of fact, it is believed that a belliger- 
ent merchant vessel rarely sails unarmed. * * * A belligerent 
has a perfect right to arm in her own defence." a 

It is thus clear that up to the end of the Napoleonic wars mer- 
chant ships either were compelled to arm in self-defence or armed in 
order to resist capture. 8 

m. v 

LEGAL QUESTIONS RAISED BT ARMING MERCHANT SHIPS IN SELF-DEFENCE. 

The situation to-day bears a curious resemblance to that which 
existed a century ago with, however, certain modifications resulting 
from the Declaration of Paris, 1856, and the Sixth Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907 which may be considered as a supplementary and ex- 
planatory treaty. Private merchant ships are still constantly hired 
as transports, though they are not generally armed or commissioned, 
and, therefore, retain their character of merchant ships. Most states 
have arrangements whereby in time of war certain vessels armed by 
private owners, companies or individuals, are taken over by the state 
and equipped with arms and incorporated into the fighting forces of 
the state. Tliese vessels take the place of the old letters of marque or 
private ship of war; but they are no longer fitted out by private 

This was a claim for head 
J ch transports. 

teir defending themselves from 
al and Military Memoirs and 
tie British Public Record office, 
ond, R. N., has kindly given 
Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle of 
nvoy on 20th June 1747; the 
a merchant ships on 25 Janu- 
ominpo Convoy, Beatson gives 
i whether they were armed or 
l11 were armed. In the battle 
idia merchant ships, Philibert, 
part (Beatson, I, 841.) 

8 D— 64-1— vol 42 3 
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owners for their own pecuniary profit, but rank in all respects, when 
conforming to the Sixth Hague Convention, as public ships of war. 

And lastly there is a return to the armed and uncommissioned mer- 
chant ship, not armed compulsorilv under an Order in Council, but 
armed at the expense of the state, by the willing co-operation of the 
owners. We may not improbably see also in the next great naval war 
a return to the convoy system. 

I am not concerned here with the policy, expediency or efficacy of 
the method which Great Britain and the United States are adopting 
as an additional protection to this sea-borne commerce; there are, 
however, several points of international law in regard to these armed 
merchant ships which their re-introduction make ofpractical impor- 
tance. Those to be dealt with in this paper are (1) Tne right of such 
vessels to arm and defend themselves; (2) The consequence of a suc- 
cessful resistance and capture of the assailant; (3) The liability to 
condemnation of neutral cargoes on board enemy merchant ships. 

(1) THE BIGHT OF A MERCHANT SHIP TO ARM IN SELF-DEFENSE — OPINIONS OF PRIZE 
COURTS IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 

It is of interest to note that the late Professor Freeman Snow in 
his International Law, the second edition of which was published at 
Washington in 1888, anticipated the action of Great Britain and the 
United States. He said : 

It may be reasonably expected in coming naval wars that steamers of the 
great mail lines will be armed so as to defend, themselves from attack, rather 
than seek convoy, and the defence will be legitimately carried to the point of 
seizure of the attacking vessel, or a recapture if once taken. Without a proper 
commission a private vessel, however, should act only directly or indirectly on 
the defensive, and not go out of the way to capture enemy vessels. It cannot, 
of course, take any belligerent action towards vessels of a neutral Power (p. 83). 

This statement may be taken as embodying the rule generally ac- 
knowledged by English and American judges and writers. The right 
of an armed, but uncommissioned, merchant ship to resist is expressly 
laid down by Sir William Scott (afterwards Lord Stowell) in the 
Catherina Elisabeth: 1 

If a neutral master attempts a rescue, he violates a duty which is imposed 
upon him by the law of nations, — to submit to come In for enquiry as to the 
property of the ship or the cargo, and if he violates that obligation by a recur- 
rence to force, the consequence will undoubtedly reach the property of his owner 
and It would, I think, extend also to the confiscation of the whole cargo en- 
trusted to his care and thus fraudulently attempted to be withdrawn from the 
rights of war. With an enemy master the case Is very different. No duty is 
violated by such an act on his part — Lupum auribus teneo — and ,if he can with- 
draw himself he has a right so to do. 

The following extracts from the judgment of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in the Nereide 2 also show that the Taw of the United States was 
the same : 

The argument respecting resistance stands on the same ground with that 
which respects arming. Both are lawful. Neither of them Is chargeable to the 
goods or their owner, where he has taken no part In It. They are incidents In 
the character of the vessel, and may always occur where the cruiser Is bel- 
ligerent. 

The Nereide was armed, governed and conducted by belligerents. * • • 
It is true that on her passage she had a right to defend herself, did defend her- 

iR C. Bob. 232. »9 Cranch, 388. 
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§elf and might have captured an assailing vessel ; but to search for the enemy 
would have been a violation of the charter party and of her duty. 

MODEBN NAVAL WAB CODB8. 

The right of resistance of merchant ships is recognized either di- 
rectly or inferentially by the following national codes or naval 
instructions : 

The U. S. Naval War Code, 1900, Article 10, paragraph 3 : The personnel of 
merchant vessels of an enemy, who In self-defence and In protection of the ves- 
sel placed in their charge, resist an attack, are entitled, if captured, to the 
status of prisoners of war. 

The Italian Codice per la Marine Mercantile, 1877 Article 209 : Merchantmen, 
on being attacked by other vessels, including war vessels, may defend them- 
selves against and even seize them. 

The Russian Prize Regulations, 1895, Article 15 : The right to stop, examine, 
and seize hostile or suspected vessels and cargoes belongs to the ships of the 
Imperial Navy. Vessels of the mercantile navy have a right to do so only (1) 
when they are attacked by hostile or suspected vessels. 

OPINIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAWYERS. 

This rule is also recognized by writers of weight and authority in 
Great Britain, 1 the United States, 2 France,* Italy, 4 Belgium 5 and 
Holland. 6 

Lastly, the Institute of International Law at its meeting at Oxford 
in 1913, bv Article 12 of the Manuel des lois de la guerre maritime, 
which it then adopted, laid down the following rule : 

La course est interdite. En dehors des conditions determinees aux articles 5 
et suivants, les navires publics et les navires prives, ainsi que leur personnel, 
ne peuvent pas se livrer a des actes d'hostilite contre l'ennemi. 

II est toutefois permis aux uns et aux autres d'employer la force pour se 
detendre contre l'attaque d'un navire enneml.' 

The discussion at the Institute showed that there was some oppo- 
sition to the second paragraph of the article. Professor Triepel, of 
Berlin, desired to obtain its suppression, on the ground that an enemy 
merchant ship had no right to resist capture (as distinct from at- 
tack), 8 while Professor Niemeyer supported its suppression on a very 
different ground, 9 viz., that to insert such a provision was equivalent 
to conceding that a contrary opinion was possible. Ultimately the 
article was voted by a large majority. 

The view unsuccessfully put forward by Professor Triepel at Ox- 
ford has since been advanced by Dr. George Schramm, legal adviser 
to the German Admiralty, in his Das Prisenrecht in seiner neusten 
Gestalt (1913), pp. 308-310. This author attempts to prove that 
u from the point of view of the modern law of war there is no legal 
foundation for the rule allowing a merchant ship to defend itself," 
and he carries on the same line of thought in regard to the treatment 
of the crew of *such a shi{> when he says u it would have to be decided 
whether the hostilities were committed by members 6f the crew who 

* Hall, 456 ; Oppenhetm, II, 85 ; Phlllimore, III, sec. 839 ; Twlss, II, sec. 97. 

* Snow, 83, 84 ; Wbeaton, sec. 528 ; Stockton, 179. 

* De Boeck, De la Propriety privee ennemle, sec 212 ; C. Dupuls, Le droit de la guem 
maritime (1899), 121. 

♦P. Flore, sees. 1627. 1698. 
•E. Nys.HI. 181 U&06). 
•J. H. Ferguson, sec. 225. 
« Annnaire (191$), 644. 
•JM«L, 516, 617. 
•IdIiL, 519. 
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are enrolled in the enemy forces or not. The former would be made 
prisoners of war, according to the analogous application of Article 3 
of the Regulations of the Laws and Customs of Land Warfare : the 
latter would have forfeited treatment as peaceful subjects 01 the 
hostile state, according to usages of war they would be subject to the 
criminal law of the captor state" (p. 357). 

Professor L. Oppenheim has dealt faithfully with Dr. Schramm's 
views in the Zeitschrift fiir Volkerrecht for April, 1913. 1 He has 
written therein what appears to me to be " une reponse sans replique" 
I do not propose to enter into the details of the arguments advanced. 
I shall content myself with a summary of what in my opinion is the 
present position. 

The right of a merchant ship to defend herself, and to be armed for 
that purpose, has not, so far as I am aware, been doubted for two 
centuries, until the questioi* has again become one of practical impor- 
tance. The historical evidence of the practice down to the year 1815 
is overwhelming. Dr. Schramm, in his elaborate denial of the right, 
fails to distinguish between the position in which a belligerent war 
ship stands to an enemy merchant ship, and that in which it stands to 
a neutral merchant ship. This failure is important, and goes to the 
root of the matter, for whereas the visit of a belligerent war ship to 
an enemy merchant ship is, under existing law, merely the first step 
to capture and is itself a hostile act, and is undertaken solely in order 
to enable the captor to ascertain that the ship is one which is not 
exempt by custom, treaty or convention from capture; the visit to a 
neutral snip, though justified by the fact of the existence of war, is 
not a hostile act. 13y long custom a belligerent war ship has a right 
of visit and search of all neutral merchant vessels, and this right is 
exercised in order to ascertain whether a vessel is in fact neutral, and 
not engaged in any acts such as attempting to break blockade, the car- 
riage of contraband or the performance of any unneutral service 
which would justify its detention and condemnation. " It has been 
truly denominated a right growing out of, and ancillary to the 
greater right of capture. Where this greater right may be legally 
exercised without search [as in the case of enemy ships] the right of 
search can never arise or come into question." 2 ^ A oelligerent war 
ship has a right to capture an enemy merchant ship, and the latter is 
unaer no duty to submit : it has a corresponding right to resist cap- 
ture, which is an act or violence and hostility. By resisting, tne 
belligerent violates no duty, he is held by force and may escape if he 
can. But forcible resistance^ as distinct from flight, on the part of a 
neutral merchant ship is universally admitted as a just ground for 
the condemnation of the ship 8 for a neutral is under a duty to submit 
to belligerent visit. 

(2) POSITION OF CREWS OF CAPTTJBED MERCHANT SHIPS. 

Another important point differentiates the neutral from the bel- 
ligerent merchant ships, namely the position of their crews when the 
ships are detained. The officers and crew of an enemy merchant 
ship, even if they offer no resistance to capture, become prisoners of 
war, while the officers and crew of a neutral do not. 

» Die Stellung der feindllchen Kauffahrtelschlffe 1m Seekrieg, toL 8, pp. 154-169. 
» Marshall, C. J., In the Nereide, 9 Cranch, 388. 
• Bee Declaration of London, Art. 68. 
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The United States Naval War Code in the passage already cited 
(Article 10) recognizes that the personnel of merchant vessels of an 
enemy who in self-defence and in protection of the vessel placed in 
their charge, resist an attack, are entitled, if captured, to the status 
of prisoners of war, and Dr. F. Perels, who was formerly legal ad- 
viser to the German Admiralty, quotes this with approval. 1 But 
this view is based, according to Dr. Schramm, on a complete mis- 
understanding of the modern conception of the legal regulations of 
war as an armed conflict between states. Enemy merchant seamen 
have, however, for centuries been liable to this treatment, whether 
they resist capture or not, in consequence of their fitness for use on 
ships of war, 2 and this fact has an important bearing on the question 
of their resistance to capture. It may, however, be truly said that by 
virtue of the Eleventh Hague Convention of 1907, officers and mem- 
bers of the crew of a captured enemy merchant ship who are subjects 
of the enemy state, are entitled to be released if they give a written 
promise not to engage while hostilities last, in any service connected 
with the operations of war (Article 6). But if they refuse to give 
their parole, and by the laws of some states, such as Spain, they were 
formerly, at any rate, forbidden to give such promises, 8 they remain 
prisoners of war ; therefore, the crew in defending their ships are de- 
fending themselves and their liberty, for release on the terms of the 
convention is but a modified liberty. The Eleventh Hague Conven- 
tion recognizes that the crews of merchant ships are liable to be made 
prisoners of war by providing for their liberation on parole, but 
Article 8 states that the provisions of the preceding articles allowing 
release on parole, " do not apply to ships taking part in hostilities. 
Crews who forcibly resist visit and capture cannot therefore claim to 
be released — they remain prisoners of war. If an enemy merchant 
ship is called on to stop, the crew can, if they wish, " submit to cap- 
ture and thereby have their freedom restricted, or they may resist and 
as a result be overpowered. In case they choose the latter course, 
their potential membership turns into actual membership in the 
armed forces of their state, and if overpowered they become prisoners 
of war. In case they choose the former course, their merely potential 
membership in the armed forces of their state remains intact, and 
they must either give parole or become prisoners of war." * 

It would appear, hewever, that this Convention " is only applicable 
between the contracting Powers, and only if all the belligerents are 
parties to the Convention" (Art. 9). Among the Great Powers, 
Kussia has not signed, and Italy has not ratified the Convention, and 
many of the other Powers, ©•g. ) Bulgaria, Greece, Montenegro and 
Servia have not ratified it. When such a Convention is not legally 
applicable, any of the belligerents may, of course,' mutually agree to 
its terms being carried into effect. 

1 M Gegen das Personal der Schlffsbesatsung soil im fibrigen elne Yorlftuflge Zurflck- 
haltnng an Bord soweit sal&sslff seln, als dessen Vernehmung filr die Feststellung des 
Tatbestandes erforderllch erschelnt, and es soil dlesen Leu ten elne anst&ndige Behandlung 
an teU werden. Dem entsprechen auch die folgenden Festsetsungen in den Artlkeln 10 
md 11 des N. W. C: (Das Internationale Seerecht, ed. 1903, p. 101). 

*W. B. Hall. International Law (5 ed.) 407. Hall's note on Bismarck's denial of the 
tight to treat merchant sailors as prisoners of war is emphatic, but, in my opinion by no 
means too strong. See F. Perels, Das Internationale Seerecht, 191. 

•J. B. Moore/Digest of International Law, VII, 371. 

•L. Oppenbdm, op. dt, 164. 
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(8) CBEW8 OF ABMED MERCHANT SHIPS ARE LAWFUL BELLIGERENTS. 

The chief reason why in land warfare special requirements and 
organization are necessary to confer the privileges of lawful combat- 
ants on armed bodies of men, is to ensure that the peaceful artisan or 
agricultural laborer shall not change his character from day to day. 
If he is to have the immunities of a non-combatant, that character 
must be clear and unequivocal. But even in land warfare, Article 2 
of the Hague Regulations makes provision for the exceptional case 
of the spontaneous resistance of tne inhabitants of a territory who 
rise at the approach of an invader, and grants them belligerent rights 
if they do not comply with all the requirements of Article 1, but only 
" carry arms openly and respect the laws and customs of war." The 
crew of a merchant ship is a bodv of men acting together in defence 
of their ship and their liberty, a body of identifiable individuals who 
by the customary law of nations have received combatant privileges 
when resisting capture by an enemy war ship. They offer a striking 
analogy to the spontaneous rising of the inhabitants of an unoccu- 
pied territory, who have now received by convention the right which 
merchant sailors have had for centuries. 

IV. 

A DEFENSIVELY ARMED MERCHANT 8HIP, IP ATTACKED, MAY LAWFTJIiLT 
CAPTURE ITS ASSAILANT. 

Should the resistance of the crew of a defensively armed, uncom- 
missioned merchant ship be so successful as to enable them to effect 
the capture of their assailant, such captured ship is good prize as be- 
tween the belligerents. But the right of the captors to prize money 
in respect thereof, is a matter of municipal legislation. The general 
rule of English law, as stated by an Order in Council of 4 January 
1666, was that all ships and goods casually met at sea and seized by 
any vessel not commissioned do belong to the Lord High Admiral. 
Some four years later, in order to encourage masters to fight their 
ships more stoutly against pirates, a statute was passed [22 and 23 
Car. II, cap. 9 (1)] modifying this rule and providing that "in case 
the company belonging unto any English merchant ship shall happen 
to take any ship, which ship shall first have assaulted them, the re- 
spective officers and mariners belonging to the same, shall alter con- 
demnation of such ship and goods have and receive to their own 
proper use such part and share thereof, as is usually practised in 
private men of war." 

The rule of law laid down by the Order in Council of 1666 has been 
observed in England since that date ; such goods and ships taken by 
uncommissioned ships belong^ to the Crown as Droits of Admiralty. 
The present law is contained in the Naval Prize Act, 1864, section 39 : 
"Any ship or goods taken as prize by any of the officers and crew of a 
ship other than a ship of war of Her Majesty shall, on condemnation, 
belong to Her Majestv in Her office of Admiralty." The Naval Prize 
Bill introduced in 1911, and rejected by the House of Lords, con- 
tained a similar clause. 
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The law of France was formerly the same as that of England, but 
to-day the prize is given to the captor. A similar rule prevails in 
Holland: 1 

V. 

THE POSITION OF NEUTRAL GOODS ON BOARD DEFENSIVELY ARMED 

MERCHANT SHIPS. 

The re-introduction of the armed merchant ship raises another 
question which is of importance to neutrals, viz., how far a neutral 
merchant has a right to lade his goods on board an armed enemy ves- 
sel, and what will be the consequence of resistance on the part of the 
enemy master. This question was discussed by the prize courts of 
Great Britain and the United States during the war of 1812-14. 
The cases dealing with this matter are the Fanny 2 in England and 
the Nereide 9 and the Atalanta* in the United States. In the Fanny 
neutral goods were laded on an armed merchant ship furnished with 
letters of marque, the neutral having knowledge of the facts. • Sir 
W. Scott held tnat a ship furnished with a letter of marqiie was mani- 
festly a ship of war, and could not be otherwise considered though 
she acted in a commercial capacity. The mercantile character being 
superadded did not predominate over or take away the other. A neu- 
tral subject was entitled to put his goods on a belligerent merchant 
vessel, subject to the right 01 the enemy, who might capture the ves- 
sel but who had no right, under the modern practice of civilized 
states, to condemn the neutral property. Neither would the goods of 
the neutral be subject to condemnation, although a rescue should be 
attempted by the crew of the captured vessel, for that was an event 
which the merchant could not have foreseen. But if he put his goods 
on board a ship of force, which he had every reason to presume would 
be defended against the enemy by that force, the case then became 
very different. It was clear, he held, that if a party acted in associa- 
tion with a hostile force, and relied upon that torce for protection, he 
was pro hoc vice to be considered as an enemy. In the American case 
of the Nereide , which was subsequently affirmed in the Atalanta. the 
court was divided. Five judges sat, two (one of whom was Chief 
Justice Marshall) decided m iavor of the neutral claimant; two (ond 
of whom was Mr. Justice Story), against him, and the majority was 
obtained by the course of Mr. Justice Johnson, who decided for the 
neutral on special grounds, though in the Atalanta he gave his adher- 
ence to the generarprinciple laid down by Marshall, C. J. The dis- 
senting opinion of Story emphasized a fact on which the majority laid 

l En France, sons 1'anclen regime, les prises faites en se defendant gtalent acquises ft 
ramlral " done la generosity le porta it. la plupart da temps, ft en fa Ire don an capteur, 
«o recompense de sa bravo a re/' an tlmoignage de Valin et d'Emerigon. Anjourd'bui, 
aux termes de Tart 34 de l'arrete* da 2 prairlal an xi, la prise faite par un batiment 
att*4)«6 qui parvient ft s'emparer de l'aggresseur est acqulse au capteur; 1'art. 34 a 
ete asses frequemment applique" par le Consell des Prises dans les guerres de 1' Empire. 
La meme regie est admise, notamment en Hollande." C. De Boeck, Propritfte" privee, 
sec 212. Prof, de Boeck adds the following footnote : " Quant ft la prise qu'un navire 
non commissioune' et arme" pour sa defense auralt falte en attaquant. elle est bonne quant 
ft 1'enneml, mais conflsquee an profit de l'Etat ; l'auteur pourra meme etre poursulvi et 
eondamne' comme pirate." 

See also Abdr's edition of Kent's International Law, 246; B. Nys, Le Droit Interna- 
tional (1906). Ill, 181. 

»1 Dod. 446. 

•0 Cxanch, 387. 

♦Wheaton Rep. 400. Bee on this subject Wheaton, Elements, see. 520 and Dana's 
ftete ; R. Wlldman, ^Institutes of International Law, II, 126. 
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no stress, viz., that the vessel was sailing under enemy convoy, and 
that the claimant, being the charterer of the whole vessel, had bound 
her to sail under this convoy ; that the vessel was captured with the 
claimant on board, while accidentally separated from the convoy and 
endeavoring to rejoin it. The case of the Nereide differs in an im- 
portant point from the Fanny, in that it appears to have been an 
uncommissioned armed merchant vessel belonging to a belligerent 
which resisted capture; whereas tbje* Fanny was a commissioned ship 
of war. The Nereide, however, was under enemy convoy, and it is 
submitted that the dissenting judgment of Story is on the facts of 
the case more in accord with the principle of unneutral conduct. 

Since these cases were decided, the parties to the Declaration of 
Paris, have agreed that neutral goods, with the exception of contra- 
band of war, are not liable to capture under the enemy's flag (Article 
3) and that privateering is and remains abolished (Article 1). 

It does not appear that there is a definite decision on the question 
as to the fate of neutral goods laden on a defensively armed and un- 
commissioned enemy merchant ship either in Great Britain or the 
United States. Sir W. Scott in the Catherina Elizabeth stated that 
in case of rescue by the capturing ship, neutral goods would be free. 
Between such an attempt made after capture, and a resistance to cap- 
ture involving an attempt to take the assailing vessel previous to cap- 
ture " there does not seem to be b. total dissimilitude." l It is sub- 
mitted that in such a case the opinion of the American court in the 
Nereide will probably be that which will be adopted, namely, that 
neutral goods placed on an uncommissioned armed merchant vessel 
belonging to a belligerent, and resisting capture, are not subject to 
condemnation, if the armament be entirely and exclusively the act of 
the belligerent owner, and the resistance in no degree imputable to 
the neutral. The Declaration of Paris by abolishing privateering 
left the status of the merchant ship untouched. The right of an 
enemy merchant ship to defend herself was unquestioned, as was also 
her liability to capture. The granting of the right to neutrals to 
send their goods on belligerent vessels does not deprive the belligerent 
of his right to resist visit and capture, so long as his ship remains an 
uncommissioned ship of war, " a ship of force " to use Lord Stpwell's 
expression ; but belligerents, by according neutrals the right, tave at 
the same time deprived themselves of the advantage they might once 
have had of saying that the neutral is in fault and his goods are liable 
to condemnation, because the cruiser being armed can the better effec- 
tuate his right to defeat search or capture. The enemy ship and 
cargo may still be captured as an act of war, but if the neutral ship- 
per has done no more than send his goods in an enemy vessel, his 
cargo or its value should be restored. 2 

The majority of the court in the Nereide appears to have gone too 
far in asserting that as all merchant vessels during war are generally 
more or less armed, it is impossible for a prize court to distinguish 
between different degrees of armament. Tnere is a great distinction 
between commissioned and uncommissioned armed merchant vessels; 
the former may, the latter may not, act on the offensive, and the 

* The Nereide, 9 Cr. 888. m 

» See Dana's note in Wheaton's Elements, sec. 529. 
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arguments of Sir W. Scott and Mr. Justice Story in regard to the 
treatment of goods placed on board vessels of the former class may 
well be accepted, but rejected in the case of the latter, which were not 
in question. It is submitted therefore that neutral cargoes placed on 
board merchant vessels converted into war ships under the terms of 
the Hague Convention of 1907 should be liable to be condemned on 
the principle laid down by these two distinguished judges, while 
those placed on armed but uncommissioned merchant ships should, 
under the Declaration of Paris, be released. 

A. Peabgb Higgins. 
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RESISTANCE AGAINST THE IiATvTUIi EXERCISE OP 
THE RIGHT OP STOPPAGE, VISIT AND SEARCH, AND 
CAPTURE. 

By Dr George Schram, 
Counselor of the German Imperial Navy Department 



[Translated from hit treatise "Daa Prisenrecbt in seiner nenesten Oestalt " (Berlin, 
1913), p. 308-810, by T. H. Tbiesing, Legislative Reference Division, Library of Con- 
gress.] 

A merchant vessel's right of self-defense may not be exercised in 
the case of any lawful application of the right of visit and search 
and of seizure. Self-defense is defined as a defense against any 
unlawful encroachment upon a legal right. 

The belligerent, however, acts in the exercise of the right of visit 
and search and of seizure" with recognized, lawful authority; he 
does not commit an illegal act. Accordingly, the merchant vessel 
has to suffer this encroachment by the belligerent ; an act of defense 
on the part of the merchant ship would constitute an encroachment 
upon the legal rights of the belligerent. This applies generally to 
neutral as well as to enemy merchant ships. The latter have no 
exceptional status. They do not possess the right of self-defense. 

The adverse opinion set forth in the modern literature, especially 
English and American, 1 which concedes to the crew of a belligerent 
merchant ship the status of combatants when confronted by an 
enemy warship, is not only based upon an erroneous appreciation 
of the modern conception of the legal standardization or war as an 
armed combat between States, but also, upon a denial of the legal 
principle which permits only organized forces of States to use arms 
for offensive purposes in land as well as in sea warfare. This con- 
ception is also illogical; for, if enemy merchant ships, which on 
account of their character as enemy ships, with few exceptions, are 
liable to capture and seizure, were allowed to resist, then such a per- 
mission should with more justification be granted to neutral ships 
which may freely sail anywhere and which are only under certain 
conditions — breaking of blockade, carrying of contraband, etc. — 
liable to capture and, according to circumstances, not always, to 
seizure. And also those authorities who concede an exceptional status 
to enemy merchant ships recognize that resistance by force by neu- 
tral merchant ships justifies seizure of the ship. It is curious that 
this conception presented in the literature but lacking any legal basis 
according to the standpoint of the modern law of war, namely, that 
belligerent merchant ships have the right of defense against lawful 
acts of enemy warships, shall be found in the prize laws of some 
States, e. g., article 209 of the Italian 4< Codice per la marina mer- 

1 Oppenheim, International Law, vol. 2, sees. 85, 181 ; Stockton, International Law, p. 17ft 
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cmUUe^ of October, 1877, contains the following provision: "Mer- 
chant vessels being attacked by other ships, including warships, may 
defend themselves and may counterattack; they may go to the de- 
fense of other national or allied vessels which are being attacked 
and cooperate with the same in an attack." Article 210 of this 
Codice generally speaks of a case where an enemy ship should at- 
tempt to make a prize within territorial waters of the State. Every 
national has then the right to arm a vessel in order to come to the as- 
sistance of the attacked merchant ship. Also, article 15 of the Russian 
prize law of March 27, 1895, contains a similar provision. " The right 
(i. e., of visit and search and capture of merchant ships and their 
cargo) is not accorded to merchant ships, except in the following 
cases: (1) When attacked by allied or suspicious ships, and (2) when 
they come to the assistance of Russian or neutral ships attacked 
by the enemy." The same view is expressed in the provision of article 
10, paragraph 2, of the Naval War Code, which accords to the crew of 
enemv merchant ships who in self-defense and for the protection of 
the snip intrusted to them, resisted an attack, the privilege of being 
treated as prisoners of war in case of capture, in so far as these 
regulations do not concern the defense against piratical attacks by 
merchant ships, they lack any legal basis. 

The mere attempt by a merchant vessel to escape visit, search, or 
seizure by flight is not an act of defense in the sense explained above. 
Therefore it can not entail any legal consequences. The merchant 
vessel attempting to escape renders herself only suspicious, and may 
be captured. 

Forceful resistance by merchant vessel is in all cases punished by 
seizure, because it is a violation of the belligerent's legal rights. The 
practice in modern times is in accordance with this principle — with 
the above-mentioned exceptions in favor of enemy merchant vessels. 

(See sec. 4 and sec. 7, par. 3 ? of the Prussian prize laws of 1864; 
sec. lb and sec. 5b of the Austrian ordinance of 1866 ; art. 145 of the 
naval prize law ; art. 11 of the Russian prize law of 1895 ; art. 33, par. 
2, of the Naval War Code; sec. 37, par. 6, and sec. 48 of the Japanese 
naval prize ordinance of 1904.) 

It is doubtful in particular cases in what the criterion of forcible 
resistance consists, especially whether preparations, e. g., equipment 
of the vessel with suitable armament, would entail the legal conse- 

Juences of resistance. This question must be answered in the negative, 
'reparations or the mere attempt to escape do not constitute in them- 
selves a forcible defense; they do not encroach upon the legal rights 
of the belligerent. 
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ARMED MERCHANTMEN. 

By Jonkheeb W. J. M. von Eysinga, Professor in Leiden University. 



[Translated from International Law Association Reports, 1913-1916, with Hague papers, 
pp. 171-176, by C. C. Bice, Legislative Reference Division, Library of Congress.] 

1. By its introduction of armed merchantmen last year, the British 
Admiralty took a step which majr be of the greatest consequence in 
the development of law and maritime warfare. It is known that the 
Admiralty turned over to the steamers of several lines a certain num- 
ber of guns per ship, with ammunition. The Admiralty and other 
controlling bodies also ordered the requisite training to be given to 
the crews of these ships. Quite a number of English ships have 
already been armed thus; and according to a statement made by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Churchill, in the House of Com- 
mons, on March 17, 1914, there will be seventy of these vessels by 
1915. (Parliamentary Debates, March 17, 1914, pp. 1921-1922.) 

2. If the British Government continues this course of procedure 
and other Governments follow its leadership, it is plain that the 
merchant fleet of the world, which hitherto has Deen peaceful 
in character, will be largely transformed into an armed navy. The 
law of modern naval warfare restricting warlike action to warships 
properly so called will then, by retrogressive evolution, be replaced 
by a status quo like that of the eighteenth century, when any vessel 
might turn warship at pleasure. 

3. We are not unaware of the assertion of the British Admiralty 
that merchantmen were armed solely for the purpose of enabling 
them to resist auxiliary warships which would stop and claim them 
as prizes, and were not armed with any offensive design ; and so the 
cannon are mounted only at the stern of ships. However, Mr. 
Churchill, in answer to an interpellation on this matter, had to ad- 
mit that this location of the guns could not hinder a merchantman 
from defending herself from an enemy should she be attacked. 
(House of Commons, Mar. 17, 1914.) But, anyway, it is obvious that 
English captains are good enough sailors to know that the best self- 
defense often consists in taking the offensive as quickly as possible, 
and would they not be good enough patriots in a given case to re- 
enforce an English squadron and attempt to capture a weaker enemy 
ship or visit a neutral merchantman? If we can scarcely believe that 
English armed merchantmen will merely defend themselves when an 
attempt is made to capture them, this notion of ours is confirmed by 
the fact that in the eyes of the British Government the ships in ques- 
tion will still be merchantmen ; or, in other words, it seems inevitably 
to follow that the Government which has armed them assumes no 
responsibility for their actions (see the information supplied by Mr. 
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Churchill in the House of Commons on June 11, 1913). And this 
complete governmental irresponsibility, which even seems to exceed 
that of eighteenth-century governments regarding privateers of their 
nationality, will be still more dangerous in the case of sailors less 
conscientious than British seamen. 

^ 4. Indeed, the development of armed merchantmen as an institu- 
tion may lead to sorry consequences. As M. Surie, 1 a captain in the 
Dutch Navy, has well said, they are not given any official character 
like that which it has been thought necessary to confer upon auxiliary 
cruisers, as the Government does not even assume any responsibility 
for their actions; and yet their essential character is that oi warships, 
in that they are not only armed but armed by the Government itself! 

5. If the contemporary development of armed merchantmen fur- 
nishes no sufficient assurance that these ships will only defend them- 
selves from arrest by an enemy man of war, we may also truly say 
that the problem of armed merchantmen is not solved by the mere 
statement that a merchantman has a right to defend herself from ar- 
rest by an enemy warship. Nevertheless such a recognized authority 
as Prof. Oppenheim, of Cambridge, comes to a stop with this mere 
statement. In fact, his article in the Zeitschrift fur Volkerreckt, 
1914, page 154, makes no mention of the new armed merchantmen, 
which, notwithstanding, have already occasioned many discussions 
in the British Parliament, in the Institute of International Law 
(session of 1913, XXVI, p. 520), and in the magazines and news- 
papers. Mr. Oppenheim really confines his article to a rebuttal of 
the thesis defended by Dr. Schramm, councillor to the ministry of 
the navy at Berlin, in his Prisenrecht in seiner neuesten Gestalt 
(1913) ; the thesis, viz: That resistance offered by a merchantman to 
an enemy man of war constitutes an illegal act. But if Mr. Oppen- 
heim allows his readers to draw their own conclusion concerning his 
view as against Dr. Schramm's opinion, expressing his hope that the 
Third Peace Conference will add its vote on tjie matter to that of 
the Institute of International Law, which in its manual of laws on 
maritime warfare (1913) has asserted the legality of defense by a 
merchantman against attack (we shall return to this word) by an 
enemy ship, it is plain that at bottom his article constitutes a defense 
of the British Admiralty's recent creation, and that in this connec- 
tion he shares Lord Keay's view. In effect the latter opines that the 
text cited by the Institute would overcome any objection as to the 
question of the legality of arming merchantmen without making 
warships of them. (Session of 1913, p. 520.) 

6. We may here observe that Mr. Oppenheim in our opinion has 
not succeeded in destroying the thesis of Dr. Schramm and those 
holding that according to the law resistance offered by a merchant- 
man to arrest by an enemy man-of-war is quite as illegal as resistance 
of any legal arrest, such as, e. g., arrest of a neutral merchantman by 
an enemy cruiser, which resistance article 63 of the Declaration of 
London expressly declares illegal. We can not grant Mr. Oppen- 
heim's contention that it is a hostile man-of-war's duty to arrest an 
enemy merchantman, while he has a right to arrest a neutral 

* See the article of M. Surie, who was a specialist delegate at both the Second Peace 
Conference and the London Conference, In Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant. Jane 10 and 
11, 1918. 
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merchantman ; but this specious distinction, even if correct, could in 
no case change the character of a legitimate performance of police 
duty, which the arrest of a ship for the purpose of claiming her as a 
prize amounts to in accordance with the law. 

Mr. Oppenheim also endeavors to prove that a merchantman's 
crew has belligerent character, and therefore has a right to defend 
itself from attack by a hostile man-of-war. But if a merchantman's 
crew has belligerent character, why assign to it one of the least of 
the powers of a belligerent of plain type, viz, solely the right of self- 
defense? The analogy of article 2 of the regulation concerning the 
laws and customs of terrestrial warfare, which Mr. Oppenheim uses 
as a bolster, seems to us inconclusive, inasmuch as the inhabitants 
under the circumstances provided by this rule have all belligerent 
rights. According to article 2 they may " combat " the enemy, and 
their action is not restricted to self-defense. 

7. If Mr. Oppenheim's argument has not convinced us, it may none 
the less be granted that opinions may differ as to whether a mer- 
chantman has a right to defend herself from an enemy man-of-war 
desirous of arresting her. But it is not so easily taken for granted 
that one should merelv state that this power exists without inquiring 
whether such right ot self-defense, recently favored and encouraged 
in a heretofore unheard-of manner by the British Government, 
which moreover disowns responsibility, is not calculated to produce 
sorry consequences. 

8. We have tried to demonstrate that this is in fact the case, and 
that if armed merchantmen were to develop in the direction taken by 
the British Government, we should be harking back to the status 
antecedent to the great reforms in maritime law. At that time the 
right of capturing hostile merchantmen was exercised not only by 
men-of-war but especially by other merchantmen bearing letters of 
marque. The history of these avaricious privateers is well known, 
being the history of the arbitrary in its worst forms. It is easy to 
see whv, confronted by many cases of arbitrary seizure, the famous 
English judge (Scott), in 1804, allowed merchantmen to defend them- 
selves from arrest by a hostile ship. Since then the development of 
maritime law has excluded arbitrary procedure more and more. 
The power of arresting merchantmen in particular now belongs only 
to men-of-war, since privateering has been abolished. Considerable 
restrictions have been assigned to the right of capture. Though this 
right still exists it has been subjected to a very strict regulation both 
as to the arresting man-of-war and as to prize claims. If Lord 
Stowell were called upon for a decision in 1914, he would doubtless 
take account of the profound modifications of maritime law accom- 
plished in the last century, and his "res judicatae" of 1804 would 
doubtless be less authoritative in his eyes than they seem to be in Mr. 
Oppenheim's. 

9. It is difficult to predict what is to be the development of the 
obscure legal category ships. In any case this development will be 
strongly influenced by the attitude of insurance companies toward 
armed merchantmen. Just now no other Governments seem as yet 
to have followed the example of the British Admiralty. Still the 
number of armed ships sailing under the British flag keeps on in- 
creasing, and the other Governments will be constrained by the fact 
to inquire what shall be their attitude toward these ships both in 
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time of peace and in time of war. If an English war were to arise, 
would not neutral powers transgress by admitting armed merchant- 
men to their ports and waters? What measures will neutral powers 
be obliged to take in order to prevent these armed ships from assum- 
ing the right to enforce restrictive measures on neutral commerce? 
Does public security allow of admitting armed ships to enter port, 
even in time of peace, without having unloaded tneir explosives? 
And are belligerents to take these armed ships as belligerent ships, 
or are they to nave to treat them otherwise? If so, in what manner? 
t All these questions and many others would lose their practical 
significance it a way were found to abolish the institution of armed 
merchantmen. It will not be an easy matter. But possibly Great 
Britain might be induced to abandon the course upon which she has 
entered. It need not be said that the problem would no longer have 
a practical side if a way were found to " regularize " the armed ships 
by granting them the juridical status of what in reality they seem 
to be, viz, auxiliary men-of-war. The study of this solution should 
also include the question whether a Government arming; ships with- 
out assuming responsibility for their acts is satisfactorily perfortn- 
ing the duties which members of the community of nations owe to 
their fellows. 

10. In any case the number of burning issues in the law of mari- 
time warfare has been considerably increased by the policy of the 
British Admiralty. It has, therefore, seemed expedient to us that the 
problem should also be put on the calendar of the International Law 
Association, whose constitution will allow it to approach the prob- 
lem not from the standpoint of the interests of any one people at a 
given time, but from the point of view of the collectivity of nations. 
^ A reconsideration of the problem by the International Law Asso- 
ciation seems to us all the more necessary in that the discussions 
which in 1913 led the Institute of International Law to adopt para- 
graph 4 of article 12 of the maritime manual seems to us, be it said 
with all due respect, quite unsatisfactory. The rule in question reads 
as follows: "Both (private and public vessels not men-of-war), 
however, are allowed the Use of force for self-defense against attack 
by a hostile ship." If with the majority of the institute one will 
infer from the text that a merchantman has a right to defend herself 
from arrest by a hostile man-of-war, one must also admit that such 
arrest constitutes an attack. To us it appears that Messrs. Hagerup. 
Fusinato, von Bar, and Triepel, who maintained at the sitting ol 
the institute held August 5 ? 1914, that an arrest of a hostile mer- 
chantman by an enemy cruiser nevir constitutes an attack, have a 
very just cause, and that their argument merits more attention on 
the part of the International Law Association than .the institute has 
accorded it. 

But, however that may be, the paramount point is that a serious 
study of the problem ot armed merchantmen is not exhausted by 
the study of the question as to the right of a merchantman to defend 
herself from arrest by a man-of-war on the adverse side. The all- 
important question is whether general interests allow of a policy 
tending to revolutionize maritime warfare in a most retrogressive 
fashion, and it is to be hoped that the International Law Associa- 
tion will approach the problem from this angle. 

Leiden, July, 1914. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE WAR—A REPLY TO 
MR. ROOSEVELT. 

By George Haevey. 

[North American Review, May, 1015.] 

Conspicuous among the attributes of our present Chief Magistrate, 
as we have remarked upon occasion, is a rare foresight distinguished 
by considerations of prudence with respect to his own personal 
prerogatives in 'coming years. It is without surprise, therefore, 
that we hear " from the White House " that Mr. Wilson does not 
accord with those of his partisans who resent as unbecoming criti- 
cism of the administration by his living predecessors. Even if all 
shall go well, not so very many years will elapse before he, too, will 
sit upon the judgment seat, and if by chance all should go ill that 
unhappy day is distressingly close at hand, for, be it noted, from 
the moment a President is renominated he becomes a slave of politi- 
cal expediency, at least for a time. Then if the verdict be favorable 
he reaps the reward of the good and faithful servant, but if it be 
unfavorable he resumes his position, in the consoling words of 
Benjamin Franklin, " among the masters." 

It matters little, therefore, whether the President's interpretation 
of the single-term declaration made at Baltimore conforms with 
that of its author ; the contingency still remains. Clearly, Mr. Wil- 
son could not have applied the restriction of "etiquette" to the 
utterances of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft without causing misgiving 
with respect to himself as the leading forward-looking man of the 
country. 

And he did well. We shall never have too many ex-Presidents 
ready and willing to speak from their abundance of knowledge 
acquired through experience. In point of fact, it happens less sel- 
dom than might be supposed that the country awaits with ill-con- 
cealed impatience the passing of a "ruler" into the ranks of the 
critical unemployed, upon the theory, of course, that his talents are 
better adapted to service in the latter capacity. A quite recent in- 
stance is in mind. Deeply, too, as all of us who are not engaged 
in business of one kind or another might regret the voluntary or 
involuntary withdrawal of our present Chief Magistrate from official 
occupation, none can deny the advantages which would accrue to 
an inexperienced President from the militant Americanism, the 
inspiriting philosophy, and the sophisticated righteousness of his 
immediate predecessors. The tendency, then, of our ex-Presidents 
to speak their minds freely is one to be encouraged, and we welcome 
the recent outgivings of Mr. Roosevelt, regardless of their charac- 
teristic fanfaronade. 

S D-44-1— vol 42 4 45 
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Not that we agree with him — except as to certain phases of our 
Government's attitude toward bleeding Mexico, which is not now 
under consideration — far from it ! But we yield to none in respect 
for and admiration of Mr. Roosevelt's distinctively American spirit 
and we readily acquit him of any suspicion of partisanship in deal- 
ing with matters involving patriotism. That ne is ; in fact, as he 
declares, u straight United States " nobody would think of question- 
ing; but so are we, and so, as can be easily demonstrated in this 
instance, Mr. Roosevelt to the contrary notwithstanding, is President 
Wilson. 

Mr. Roosevelt says in the Metropolitan : 

The United States, thanks to Messrs. Wilson and Bryan, has signally failed 
in Its duty toward Belgium. We had pledged our support to the international 
agreements of The Hague, which explicitly guaranteed Belgium against the 
very type of disaster which first befell it, and against the hideous wrongdoing 
which followed upon this initial disaster; but with a timid shirking of duty, 
which has brought dishonor upon this Nation, the administration failed to utter 
one word In behalf of these violated agreements to which the Nation had 
been a party. 

Thanks to the administration, the United States has been faithless to its 
duty and has lost the chance to gain a moral ascendency that would have 
been a powerful influence for the best interests of humanity. When this the 
most powerful of the neutral nations which had signed the conventions of 
The Hague failed to protest against their violation, It lost Its great opportunity 
to take an effective stand for peace and against lawless International violence. 

To judge by their actions, President Wilson and Mr. Bryan have believed 
that their conduct in preserving a tame and spiritless neutrality would some- 
how put them In a lofty position. 

They have vociferated high-sounding platitudes about peace and morality in 
the abstract, while not venturing to say one word about the violations of The 
Hague conventions by Germany at the expense of Belgium. 

This is a severe — almost a savage — indictment; but is it war- 
ranted? What are the facts? In common, we assume, with his 
friend, Mr. St. Loe Strachey, and other English publicists whose 
utterances we have quoted, Mr. Roosevelt bases his animadversions 
upon the ground that it was and perhaps still is the duty of our 
Government to protest against the action of the German military 
forces (1) in invading Belgium, (2) in dropping bombs from air 
craft, (3) in destroying historic monuments, (4) in bombarding 
seacoast towns, (5) in using dumdum bullets, and (6) in planting 
contact mines in the high seas. Now let us consider these perform- 
ances, as bearing upon our own national obligations under inter- 
national law and usage, in turn : 

1. Invading Belgium. — In considering the invasion of Belgium it 
should be pointed out that there is a distinction between neutralized 
States and neutral States, or that the neutrality of the two classes 
is essentially different in purpose and founded upon different 
principles. 

The neutrality of neutralized States is a matter of conventional 
agreement between powers who are more or less interested in pre- 
venting the State from being absorbed politically by any power, or 
from becoming a base of military operations, or from otherwise 
assisting neighboring rival States. The agreement imposes a condi- 
tion of permanent neutrality. It is, in fact, a guaranty not only by 
the neutralized State that it will not engage in aggressive warfare 
but also by the other parties to the treaty that it shall not be attacked 
by any of them. These restraining conditions are purely contractual 
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and are imposed and .perpetuated from without. They do not exist 
by virtue of the rules of international law or the customs of nations, 
but solely by the treaties creating them. 

The neutrality of a neutral State, on the other hand, is a condition 
which a nation other than the belligerents may assume voluntarily 
and regardless of treaty provisions upon the outbreak of an interna- 
tional war. It is optional with such a nation to join in the war or 
to remain neutral. If it determines to choose an attitude of neu- 
trality, then international law imposes certain rights and duties 
upon it as a neutral State. But this attitude may be changed at 
will and the neutral may enter the war on either side. It is this 
optional nature of the neutrality of a neutral State that distinguishes 
it from the permanent neutrality of a neutralized State. 

It is solely with the rights and duties of a neutral State that The 
Hague conventions on neutrality deal. They do not deal with the 
neutralization of a State or with the guaranties of the interested 
powers to preserve its neutralized status. Only those powers which 
are by agreement mutual guarantors of the neutralization of the 
State have a legal right under the agreement to complain of its vio- 
lation. To the agreement of that sort in reference to Belgium the 
United States is not and has not been a party. It was a matter of 
European politics, pure and simple, with which we had no concern — 
an arrangement between the signatory powers to safeguard a condi- 
tion resulting from conflicting interests. It would manifestly be 
improper and presumptuous for this Government to complain of the 
violation of such a treaty of neutralization to which it was not a 
party in any sense. 

So far, therefore, as the invasion of Belgium may be considered 
a breach by Germany of a guaranty to preserve the character of 
Belgium as a neutralized State, this Government has neither the 
legal right nor duty to protest. 

In respect to the violation of the neutrality of Belgium as a 
neutral State during an international war, The Hague conventions 
contain certain stipulations in article 1 of convention 5 of 1907. 
entitled "Convention respecting the rights and duties m of neutral 
powers and persons in case of war on land," and in article 1 of 
convention 13 of 1907, entitled "Convention concerning the rights 
and duties of neutral powers in naval warfare." 

These articles read as follows: 

The territory of neutral powers Is inviolable. ( Convention 5, article 1.) 
BelUgerents are bound to respect the sovereign rights of neutral powers and 
to abstain, in neutral territory or neutral waters, from any act which would, 
If knowingly permitted by any power, constitute a violation of neutrality. 
(Convention 13, article 1.) 

Article 20 of convention 5 further provides: 

The provisions of the present convention do not apply except between con- 
tracting powers, and then only if all the belligerents are parties to the con- 
vention. 

It is not necessary to examine into the question as to whether 
these treaties were in force by virtue of all the belligerents being 
parties as required by article 2 of convention 5 and article 28 ox 
convention 13, for the reason that, quite contrary to Mr. Roosevelt's 
definite assertion, no Hague conventions were violated by the Ger- 
man invasion of Belgium. 
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It is admitted that if Germany, before invading the territory of 
Belgium, had declared war against that country, the latter would 
have been impressed with the character of a belligerent, to whom 
the provisions of article 1 of convention 5 and article 1 of conven- 
tion 13 relative to the inviolability of neutral territory would not 
be applicable, and that, having exercised this sovereign right, Ger- 
many could not be charged with violating neutral territory in con- 
travention of the terms of The Hague conventions, but the fact 
that this is what happened is commonly ignored. Nevertheless, the 
published diplomatic correspondence shows that Germany did de- 
clare war by ultimatum and that a state of war actually existed 
between Germany and Belgium before German forces penetrated 
into the territory of the latter country. 

Following the provisions of article 1 of Hague convention 3 of 
1907, that hostilities must not commence "without previous and 
explicit warning in the form either of a reasoned declaration of 
war or of an vftimatum with conditional declaration of war" the 
German Government presented to the Belgian Government a note 
proposing, among other things, that German troops be given free 
passage through Belgian territory, and threatening in case of re- 
fusal to treat Belgium as an enemy. Belgium declined to accede 
to the proposal, with full knowledge that the consequence would be 
war with Germany. Upon her refusal Belgium lost her neutral 
character, and by operation of the ultimatum became a belligerent. 
After this status in the relations of the two countries was reached 
a state of war existed and German forces began the invasion of 
Belgium. This may have been a violation of an agreement neutraliz- 
ing Belgium, but that is a question for the parties to that agreement, 
not for the United States, to determine. 

That it was .a declaration of war against a State previously neu- 
tral is evident, but a belligerent is not restrained by The Hague 
conventions from declaring war against a neutral State for any 
cause which seems to it sufficient. The conventions do not restrict 
such action to any stated casus belli. A belligerent under the present 
international system is at liberty to seek his own casus belli and to 
maintain it before the world. For. another neutral to protest and 
denounce it as unjustifiable would be to exceed the bounds of inter- 
national duty and custom. 

A procedure for a third party in a case of this sort is, however, 
laid down in The Hague conventions. Convention 1 of 1907 pro- 
vides in article 3 that it is expedient and desirable that " strangers " 
to the dispute should on their own initiative and as far as circum- 
stances may allow " offer their good offices or mediation to the States 
at variance," and that "the exercise of this right can never be re- 
garded * * * as an unfriendly act." Although Great Britain 
and Servia had not ratified this convention 1, yet in conformity 
with its provisions our Department of State on August 4 sent to 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, and on August 5 to Lon- 
don, the President's offer to act in the interest of European peace, 
either then or at any other suitable time. 

It is difficult to see what further action the United States was 
called upon to take or could have properly taken in the situation 
presented at the outbreak of the war. The President might have 
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done less. To have done more would have been uncalled for and 
presumptuous in the extreme. 

2. Dropping bombs. — The dropping of bombs from aircraft was 
prohibited by a declaration adopted by the Second Hague Confer- 
ence in 1907, but as it was neither signed nor ratified by France, 
Germany, Russia, and Servia, and was signed but not ratified by 
Austria-Hungary, it is not in force in the present war, since the 
declaration provides that: 

The present declaration is only binding on the contracting powers in case 
of war between two or more of them. 

It shall cease to be binding from the time when, in a war between the con- 
tracting powers, one of the belligerents is joined by a noncontr acting power. 

The question may be raised, however, whether .the dropping of 
bombs from aircraft falls under the provisions of articles 25 and 
26 of Hague convention 4 of 1907, which reads as follows: 

The attack or bombardment, by whatever means, of towns, villages, dwellings, 
or buildings which are undefended is prohibited. (Article 25.) 

The officer in command of an attacking force must, before commencing a 
bombardment, except In cases of assault, do all in his power to warn the 
authorities. (Article 26.) 

Without discussing whether or not this convention is in force, in 
view of the fact that Servia never having ratified it all belligerents 
are not parties to it, as required by article 2, the question as to 
whether a town, village, dwelling, or building is "not defended" 
within the meaning of article 25 is one of fact, which requires con- 
clusive evidence to establish. Some have assumed that the words 
"not defended" are synonymous with "unfortified," but in the 
ordinary use of language " not defended " is a much broader term 
than " unfortified." 

As to article 26, it must be determined whether the dropping of 
bombs from aircraft should be classed as a " bombardment " or as 
an " assault." If that method of attack can be properly termed 
a bombardment, it must be shown affirmatively that a commander 
of an attacking force did not do all in his power to warn the authori- 
ties prior to a bombardment before he can be charged with a viola- 
tion of the provision. In the case of attacks by aircraft, evidence 
of the power to warn and of failure to do so has not been furnished. 

But even if this evidence were furnished, it may not unreasonably 
be asserted that in the case of aerial offense the conditions are quite 
different from those attending a bombardment by land batteries; 
that in the former case the element of surprise is essential to suc- 
cess; that preliminary notice would give the enemy opportunity 
to send his aircraft aloft to intercept the attacking force ; and that 
a warning under these conditions would be an unreasonable require- 
ment, if these assertions are correct, then article 26 was never 
intended to apply to an aerial attack. 

There appears, then, to be no substantial reason to affirm that 
the United States, as a party to The league conventions, should 
enter a protest against the practice of dropping aerial bombs upon 
places occupied by the enemy. 

It may be added that, while this discussion relates to aerial oper- 
ations by the German forces, the belligerents of both sides have 
employed this method of attack upon the enemy. 
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3. Destroying historic monuments. — The question of the violation 
of the rules of land warfare relative to the immunity from attack of 
certain classes of buildings is raised under the following provisions 
in article 27 of convention 2 of The Hague conventions of 1899 : 

In sieges and bombardments <all necessary steps should be taken to spare as 
far as possible edifices devoted to religion, art, science, and charity, hospitals, 
and places where the sick and wounded are collected, provided they are not 
used at the same time for military purposes. 

The besieged should indicate these buildings or places by some particular and 
visible signs, which should previously be notified to the assailants. 

Similar provisions were incorporated in convention 4 of 1907. 
with the addition between the words " charity " and " hospitals " oi 
the words " historic monuments." 

Convention 2 of 1899 was ratified by all of the belligerents in the 
present war and by the United Staes, but convention 4 of 1907 was 
not ratified by Servia. 

To establish a violation of the provisions quoted from convention 
2 of 1899, or the similar ones or convention 4 of 1907, whichever 
may be considered to be in force, it is requisite to show (1) that 
certain of the class of buildings mentioned have been injured by 
bombardment, (2) that "all necessary steps" were not taken to 
spare them " as far as possible," (3) that they were " not being used 
at the same time for military purposes," and (4) that they were 
indicated " by distinctive and visible signs " which were notified to 
the assailants beforehand. 

These four propositions, each of which is essential to substan- 
tiate a claim of violation of the treaty, have not been established, 
nor does it appear that they have even been asserted by those who 
charge violation of the treatv stipulations. Furthermore, the mean- 
ing of " all necessary steps " and " as far as possible " is open to a 
latitude of interpretation by the commander of an attacking force 
which involves his conception of the operations necessary to military 
success. Deplorable as may be the destruction of a cathedral or 
hospital by a bombardment, the fact alone is not sufficient to consti- 
tute a breach of The Hague convention. The other elements estab- 
lishing a wanton and needless act must be conclusively shown. 

It snould also be added in this connection that the treaty itself 
determines the remedy to be applied in case of an unjustifiable de- 
struction of buildings of the immune class, for article 3 of conven- 
tion 4 of 1907 provides : 

A belligerent party which violates the provisions of the said regulations 
shall, if the case demands, be liable to pay compensation. It shall be responsi- 
ble for all acts committee by persons forming part of its armed forces. 

Obviously, this article contemplates an investigation of a more 
or less judicial nature as to the iacts determining liability and the 
amount of damages sustained. A protest by a third party would 
be to impute guilt and to charge liability without a full investigation 
of the facts. 

4. Bombarding seacoast towns. — The bombardment of seacoast 
towns by the naval forces of a belligerent is dealt with in the fol- 
lowing articles of convention 9 of 1907 : 

Article 1. The bombardment by naval forces of undefended ports, towns, 
villages, dwellings, or buildings is forbidden. 

A place can not be bombarded solely because automatic submarine contact 
mines are anchored off the harbor. 
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Article 2. Military works, military or naval establishments, depots of arms 
or war materiel, workshops or plant which could be utilized for the needs of 
the hostile fleet or army, and the ships of war in the harbor are not, however, 
included In this prohibition. The commander of a naval force may destroy 
them with artillery after a summons followed by a reasonable time in waiting, 
if all other means are impossible, and when the local authorities have not 
themselves destroyed them within the time fixed. 

He incurs no responsibility for any unavoidable damage which may be caused 
by a bombardment under such circumstances. 

If for military reasons Immediate action is necessary, and no delay can be 
allowed the enemy, it is understood that the prohibition to bombard the 
undefended town holds good, as in the case given in paragraph 1, and that the 
commander shall take all due measures in order that the town may suffer as 
little as possible. 

Article 6. If the military situation permits, the commander of the attacking 
naval force before commencing the bombardment must do his utmost to warn 
the authorities. 

This convention was ratified by the United States and by the 
belligerents except Servia, Turkey, and Montenegro. 

Without raising the question of the nullifying effect upon the 
convention of its nonratification by these three belligerents, it may 
be pointed out that the word "undefended" is not an exact term, 
but may be variously interpreted. If a camp or barracks for troops 
is maintained, or if there is a depot for military or naval supplies, 
it is debatable whether or not the town can be classed as "unde- 
fended " in the sense in which the word is used in the treaty. 

At all events, it must be shown that the port or town was unde- 
fended when bombarded or that the commander of the attacking 
force failed to perform his full duty in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the convention. Thus far evidence establishing either of 
these facts, which appear necessary to make out a violation of the 
treaty, has not been produced. 

5. Using dumdum bullets. — The use of expanding bullets was first 
treated at The Hague Conference in 1899, and a provision relative 
thereto was inserted in a declaration of the conference in the follow- 
ing language : 

The contracting parties agree to abstain from the use of bullets which expand 
or flatten easily in the human body, such as bullets with a hard envelope which 
does not entirely cover the core, or is pierced with incisions. 

This declaration was ratified or adhered to by all of the present 
belligerents, but it was never signed or ratified by the United States. 
The United States, therefore, not being a party to the declaration, 
would have no duty or right to interfere in case of violation of its 
provisions by any of the ratifying or adhering powers. 

It may be thought that Hague convention 4 of 1907, relative to 
the Laws and customs of war on land, article 23e, is broad enough 
to prohibit the use of expanding bullets. This article reads as 
follows : 

In addition to the prohibitions provided by special conventions, it is especially 
forbidden * * * 

(e) To employ arms, projectiles, or material calculated to cause unnecessary 
suffering. 

This article is identical with article 23« of convention 2 of 1899, 
which was concluded at the same time as the declaration of 1899 
just quoted. It appears to be conclusive, therefore, that the two 
provisions relate to different matters, for otherwise it would have 
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been unnecessary to execute two separate agreements. That the 
agreements were regarded by the conference as distinct is shown 
by the use in article 2Se of the words "In addition to the prohibi- 
tions provided by special conventions." Corroborative of this is 
the fact that Great Britain did not adhere to the declaration of 1899 
until August 30, 1907, while The Hague Conference was in session 
and was considering convention 4, oi which article 2Se is a part. 
The conclusion is inevitable that the prohibition of the use of ex- 
panding bullets depends upon the provisions of the declaration of 
1899, to which, as already pointed out, the United States is not a 
party. 

6. Laying submarine contact mines. — Reference to the laying of 
submarine contact mines on the high seas seems unnecessary, in view 
of the fact that the belligerents on both sides have apparently em- 
ployed this method of naval warfare. It should, however, be pointed 
out that Russia neither signed nor ratified convention 8 of 1907 (it 
was signed but not ratified by Turkey or Montenegro), which re- 
stricts the use of such mines, so that the provisions of the convention 
do not apply in the present war. 

It is important to note, in connection with this general subject of 
the violation of the rules of war on land and sea, which are laid 
down in The Hague conventions, that the belligerents on both sides 
of the great European conflict have repeatedly called to the atten- 
tion of the world the disregard of their opponents for the rules of 
humane warfare recognized by international usage and treaty stipu- 
lations. 

The frequency of these charges and the denials of the Governments 
charged indicate the influence which the public opinion of the 
world exerts upon the conduct of the belligerents, and shows their 
earnest desire to avoid the condemnation of civilization on the charge 
of inhumanity and wanton brutality. 

While the conflict of evidence and the impossibility of impartial 
investigation at the present time prevent neutral nations from de- 
termining the truth or falsity of the charges and countercharges, 
the denials and defenses, which have been made by the belligerents, 
and therefore furnish no basis for protest, the time will undoubtedly 
come when the truth as to these charges can be conclusively shown 
and the responsibility can be measured by the standard of interna- 
tional law and justice. The guilty will then inevitably incur the 
odium of the civilized world, and those falsely charged will be 
vindicated. It is this future judgment of enlightened nations, as 
clearly set forth by President Wilson, which to-day must restrain 
the warring powers from inhuman practices, rather than condemna- 
tion by neutral powers for charges made in the heat of conflict and 
based upon incomplete knowledge of all the circumstances. 

In view of the simple facts set forth above, the abstract question 
as to whether it is the right and duty of the United States, in any 
case, to protest against a violation of a Hague convention need 
hardly be considered. Since, however, Mr. Roosevelt bases his con- 
demnation of the Government entirely upon his assumption that 
this obligation does exist, it is well to note that no such right or duty 
is set forth affirmatively in any document signed at The Hague. 
President Roosevelt's own delegates, moreover, took particular care 
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to absolve the United States from the obligation which he now takes 
for granted when they appended to the agreement the following 
explicit reservation : 

Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to require the 
United States of America to depart from its traditional policy of not intruding 
upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in the political questions of policy 
or internal administration of any foreign State. 

The purpose of this proviso was, of course, to safeguard the Mon- 
roe doctrine, which guarantees our noninterference in European 
politics in return for the noninterference of foreign nations on this 
hemisphere. Surely Mr. Roosevelt must have been aware of this 
when he " ordered the signature of the United States to these con- 
ventions," and no less surely now, if he will stop and think, he must 
realize that the assumption by this Government of an obligation 
as guarantor of the neutrality or independence of any foreign State 
would imvolve complete abandonment of the Monroe doctrine — a 
consummation which he, of all men, would be the last to desire or to 
concede. 

There remains the broader and less tangible ground of " duty to 
humanity " so naturally and readily seized upon as a basis of criti- 
cism by one who invariably places "social justice" high above the 
written law. 

"There is something essentially ignoble," Mr. Roosevelt writes, 
u in having failed to stand up in generous and manly fashion for 
the rights of others who were grievously wronged, in having failed 
to do our duty, which we were pledged to perform, on behalf of 
humanity." And he adds : 

The failure of Messrs. Wilson and Bryan to do their duty to humanity and 
to carry out the obligations of this Nation in the case of Belgium has put us 
at a dreadful disadvantage as regards every protest made on behalf of our 
own interests. 

This is our colonel at his best; none other would have the audacity 
to marry altruism and self-interest at the altar of misstatement. 
We have already shown beyond the possibility of question that by 
President Roosevelt's own direction tne United States not only did 
not assume but explicitly disavowed any obligation whatever "in 
the case of Belgium." We now might fittingly inquire whether the 
safeguarding of " our own interests " under the pretense of serving 
" humanity might not be justly pronounced something far more 
"essentially ignoble" than anything "Messrs. Wilson and Bryan" 
have done. It might also be well to remind Mr. Roosevelt that even 
he once swore solemnly, even though somewhat tentatively, if we 
may judge from his subsequent acts, to "preserve, protect, and 
defend" — what? "The rights of others grievously wronged"? Or 
the paradox of " humane"' warfare ? No. " The Constitution of 
the "United States," and inferentially in hardly less degree the great 
tradition defined by George Washington in a letter to Patrick Honry 
in these words: 

My ardent desire and my aim has been to comply strictly with all our en- 
gagements, foreign and domestic, and, to keep the United States free from 
political connection with every other country, to see them independent of all 
and under the influence of none. In a word, I want an American character 
that the powers of Europe may be convinced that we act for ourselves and 
not for others. This, in my judgment, is the only way to be respected abroad 
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and happy at home, and not, by becoming partisans of Great Britain or Prance, 
create dissension, disturb 'the public tranquillity, and destroy, perhaps forever, 
the cement which binds the Union. 

It is not too much to say in truth, and not less than should be said 
in fairness and grateful appreciation, that the guidance of our ship 
of state by Woodrow Wilson and Robert Lansing through the whirl- 
ing pools of this European conflict has never, in essential sagacity, 
resolution, and patience, been surpassed in the history of the 
Republic 

o 
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BEP0&TED BT MB. FLETCHEB. 

In the Senate of the United States, 

February 19, 1916. 
Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. La Follette) on January nineteenth, nineteen hun- 
dred and sixteen, entitled "The seamen's act of nineteen hundred 
and fifteen, " by Henry W. Farnam, professor of political economy at 
Yale University, be printed as a Senate document. 
Attest: 

James M. Bakeb, 

Secretary. 
2 
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THE SEAMEN'S ACT OF 1915. 



Whoever takes a broad view of the history of the seas during the 

Sast half century must be profoundly impressed by two striking facts. 
>ne is the wonderful progress made by man in his domination of 
nature: the other is the lack of progress made by man in governing 
himself. We have built steamers of a speed and power thought 
impossible a generation ago. Waves and wind have comparatively 
little effect on the regularity with which our ocean greyhounds cross 
the Atlantic on a schedule of seven, six, and even less than five days. 
Progress in the preservation of food gives us a variety and luxury of diet 
winch half a century ago could not have been commanded on the 
most expensive steamers and which the great majority even of first- 
class ocean travelers seldom enjoy upon land. Wireless telegraphy 
has made it possible to flash the SOS call across the waste of waters 
and to bring to a ship in distress within a few hours a swarm of 
helpers. Safety appliances and signaling devices have been multiplied. 
And yet in spite of all this wonderful progress the number of lives 
lost on the water seems to have gone up steadily. In a table re- 
printed by the Senate Committee on Commerce it appears that, 
taking the disasters by five-year periods, the number of lives lost 
at sea and on the Great Lakes has gone up from 1,018 in the period 
1860 to 1864 to 5,445 in the four years and five months beginning 
with 1910. Even if we allow for defects in the statistics of the 
earlier years, and disregard them, we still find the same tendency 
during the past 20 years. The number of lives lost has more than 
doubled since 1895. It may be objected that these figures do not 
take account either of the number of passengers and sailors navigating 
the seas, or of the mileage, and an exact statistical comparison 
should undoubtedly allow for these. But the bald fact stands out 
clearly that during a period in which immense progress has been 
made in all the mechanical methods of saving life, the number of 
lives lost has increased. 

The story, is made more impressive if we turn from these gross fig- 
ures and consider the individual disasters which have done so much 
to swell the totals. The depressing fact is that in so many of these 
cases the cause of the disaster lay in some imperfection of human 
nature and not in the elements. The Oeneral Slocum went down in 
1904 in North River, destroying 955 lives, in consequence of a fire 
caused by somebody's carelessness. The Titanic went down with 
1,517 lives in a perfectly calm sea. The Empress of Ireland sacrificed 
1,027 lives in the St. Lawrence River within a few miles of shore, 
and more recently the Eastland turned turtle in the Chicago River 
and nearly a thousand more perished. It is not necessary to assign 
blame to any individual in reviewing the history of these disasters. 
Whether an accident has been due to bad judgment on the part of a 
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commander, to an excessive fondness for profits on the part of the 
directors, to insufficiency or inefficiency of seamen, the broad fact 
remains that with the elements at rest and with every opportunity 
for estimating their force and their behavior some failure of the 
human mind nas either brought about the disaster or stood in the 
way of saving life. 

The leading thought of the act of March 4, 1915, which we are to 
discuss, is that it lays stress upon the human element as distinguished 
from mechanical contrivances. It tries to secure better seamen, 
with better training to do the work and to provide for the emer- 

fjencies at sea. This is only the central aim. The act itself is a 
ong act, dealing with many different subjects. It is a technical act. 
It has been fully discussed in the proceedings of Congress, in the pub- 
lic press, in the publications of the Seamen's Union, on one hand, 
and by various commercial bodies on the other. It would be hopeless 
and needless for one who is neither a sailor nor a naval officer, nor the 
manager of a steamboat company, nor a diplomat, to try to contribute 
any new facts to the discussion. But it may not be useless to em- 
phasize a point of view which, if not new, is not generally heard, and to 
represent that diffused interest of the general public which, though 
broad in extent, is lacking in concentration and was typified by the late 
Prof. Sumnerinthephrase''theforgottenman." The general public, of 
course, includes some who are sailors, some who are officials, some who 
are stockholders or directors of steamboat companies; but as a mass 
we are more interested in results than in methods, and there are few 
of us who are not either directly or indirectly concerned in the sub- 
ject. If we go abroad or travel along the Atlantic or Pacific coast 
or on the great inland waterways, we are interested as passengers in 
reaching our destination safely. If we use any imported articles, as 
as when we drink a cup of coffee, or read a foreign book, or wear an 
imported fabric, we are interested as consumers of what was at one 
time freight. If we produce anything which is exported — wheat, 
cotton, typewriters — we are interested as producers. Finally, we all 
have as Americans an interest — which may be called sentimental, if 
you please, but which is none the less real — in seeing the American 
flag on the ocean and in desiring that those who sail under that flag, 
whether passengers or crew, get better treatment than those who 
sail under any other flag. We would like to see on American ships 
something like that broad, white line which still records on every 
British ship the heroic fight made a generation ago on behalf of the 
British sailor by Samuel rlimsoll. Moreover, we are, I believe, will- 
ing to pay for what we want. Neither the American traveler nor 
the American consumer is niggardly. We are not asking for favors 
or for an addition to our income, but we are asking for standards, 
and we are willing to pay the cost. 

To see the act of 1915 in its proper perspective, we must take at least 
a glance at what has preceded it. Legislation for the protection of 
American seamen goes back to the very beginning of our nistory. In 
the very first session of the First Congress a resolution was passed, on 
July 20, 1789, "that a committee be appointed to bring in a bill or 
bills providing for the establishment of hospitals for sick and disabled 
seamen." The committee did not complete its work until nine years 
later, but in the meantime a law was passed, July 20, 1790, for the 
government and regulation of seamen in the merchant service. On 
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one hand it aimed to protect the seamen against bad treatment and 
injustice; on the other hand it aimed to protect the owners and cap- 
tains against desertion and wrongdoing on the part of the seamen. 
The basis of its regulation was the requirement of a formal contract 
in writing between the seaman and his employer. In the absence of 
such an agreement the master was required to pay the highest wages 
paid at the same port for a similar voyage during the previous three 
months. In case a seaman did not sign the agreement he was not 
subject to the regulations or penalties of the act. Provision was made 
for an investigation of unseaworthiness on the part of the ship. If a 
chief mate and a majority of the crew thought the vessel too leaky or 
unfit in respect to tackle, provisions, or stores, the master was required 
to stop at the nearest port and make investigation. The payment of 
wages was secured by requiring the captain to pay one-third of the 
wages due at every port at which the ship should discharge her cargo 
and the balance at tne end of the voyage. Every ship was to carry a 
medicine chest and a certain minimum of supplies, such as 60 gallons 
of water, 100 pounds of "salted flesh meat," and 100 pounds of whole- 
some ship bread for each person on board. In case of a short allow- 
ance the master was to pay each one of the crew one day's wages for 
every day of short rations. On the other hand, penalties were put 
upon the seaman for absenting himself from his duty and for deser- 
tion. If he failed to render himself on board at the nour and on the 
day set in his contract, he forfeited one day's pay for each hour of 
tardiness. If he absented himself from the ship without leave and 
returned within 48 hours, he forfeited 3 days' wages for each day of 
absence, but after 48 hours he forfeited all wages due him and all his 
property which might be on shipboard. If he deserted at any port, 
a justice of the peace might issue a warrant and have him arrested, 
and on conviction he might be committed to a house of correction or 
common jail until the vessel was ready to sail or until the master 
required his discharge, and the costs might be deducted from his 
wages. 

These provisions constituted what has been recently called "invol- 
untary servitude" for the sailor, but it should be remembered that 
this was the legal status of the ordinary wage worker in England at 
that time, and that even in the United States mechanics could be 
indicted for a combination to raise their wages. Therefore, as com- 
pared with the legislation of the time this act represented progress, 
inasmuch as it did provide special standards for the treatment of 
sailors and for their protection from abuse. 

In 1798 Congress passed the law providing for the establishment of 
marine hospitals. It imposed a tax upon the sailors engaged in the 
foreign and coasting trade of 20 cents a month. This tax was to be 
advanced, however, by the master of the vessel and deducted from 
the wages due. Out of the funds thus raised the President was 
authorized to furnish temporary relief in hospitals or other institu- 
tions to sick and disabled seamen. This law was passed with no 
serious opposition and after a very short debate in the House. Sub- 
sequent legislation has changed its original terms, extended its pro- 
visions, elaborated its details, and the Marine Hospital Service which 
it called into being has gradually expanded into what is virtually a 
great health department of the Government, covering quarantine, the 
inspection of immigrants, and other important fields of sanitation. 
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This act was justified by two considerations: (1) It was intended, by 
making the fife of the sailor more secure, to build up a merchant 
marine whose seamen would be feeders to the Navy* (2) it was 
intended to improve the condition of a class of men wliose life has 
time out of mind been peculiarly subject to dangers from the elements 
and from "man's inhumanity to man," and who have always been 
improvident and helpless in caring for themselves. 

In the early days the chief hazards of the seaman's life were those 
connected with his life at sea. There was danger of sickness or acci- 
dent, the ship might be unseaworthy, the provisions insufficient, the 
captain or owners false to their obligations. In the course of time, 
as the seaports grew to great cities, the dangers upon the land became 
almost as great as those of the sea, though of a different nature, and 
it became necessary to protect the seaman against the land sharks, 
the crimps, and other people who were lying in wait for him as soon 
as he set foot on shore, and even before. The sailor and his money 
are soon parted. Not only have the land sharks found it easy to get 
the seaman to spend his money for that which is not bread, but they 
have found it equally easy to get him to pledge for tilings that do not 
satisfy, even though they may temporarily cheer, the money which he 
expects to earn in the future. Thus arose the great evil of inducing 
seamen to pledge their wages in advance for drink and for other 
indulgences. 

This and similar matters were regulated by the act of June 7, 1872. 
In some respects this act simply carries further the provisions of the 
act of 1790. It provides against unsatisfactory provisions. In addi- 
tion to the requirement ot the medicine chest, it insists upon the 
ship's carrying lime juice or other antiscorbutics, and it requires the 
master to carry a supply of warm clothing. On the other hand, it 
makes provision for tne discipline of seamen and penalizes desertion. 
But, in addition to these extensions of the original act, it provides for 
the appointment by the district courts of shipping commissioners. 
In other words, it creates a special administrative department to look 
after the interests of the seamen. The commissioners are intrusted 
with the duty of seeing that the contracts of service are properly 
made, and a penalty of $200 is put upon taking seamen to sea without 
such contract. In case of illegal discharge compensation must be 
given, and the assignment of wages in advance is restricted. 

The old maxim that freight is the mother of wages is to a certain 
extent restricted. To bo sure, the hard, traditional law of the sea 
that wages stop with tho loss of the ship in case of shipwreck is 
formally confirmed, but it is expressly provided that the seaman 
shall have a lien upon tho ship for the payment of tho wages duo and 
that his wages are not dependent upon the earning of freight by the 
ship, even in tho ca^o of wreck. His claim for past wages can only 
be barred by a proof that he has not exerted himself to his utmost to 
holp save the ship. 

Iho evils of the land conditions are dealt with by imposing a 
penalty upon anyone who shall board a vessel before its actual 
arrival in port and who shall solicit lodgers among tho seamen. Tho 
act of 1872 was incorporated in the Revised Statutes of 1878, and has 
thus become in a senso a permanent part of our seamen's code, 
though it has been supplemented by a number of other acts, notably 
those of 1884, 1895, 1897, 1898, and 1906. 
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In 1884 the act of June 26 was passed, which stated as its purpose 
the removal of certain burdens on the American merchant marine. 
It amended a number of sections of the Revised Statutes relating to 
the discharge of seamen, the unseaworthiness of vessels, extra wages, 
desertion, and the return of destitute seamen. It made it unlawful 
to pay seamen's wage3 in advance of being earned, or to advance 
wages otherwise than to an officer authorized to collect thom. 
Exception was made only in the case of the allotment of wages to a 
mother, wife, or other relatives. Ships were required to carry slop 
chests and to sell clothing to seamen at an advance of not more than 
10 per cent above the wholesale cost. As an aid to shipping tonnage 
dues were reduced, vessels were given a drawback on materials 
imported when the vessels were sold abroad, and the liability of ship- 
owners was limited to the proportion of all debts that each one's 
share bore to the whole value, while the aggregate liability of owners 
was not to exceed the value of the vesseT and freight pending. A 
change was made in the appointment of shipping commissioners, who 
were nenceforth to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In 1886 the law of 1884 was again amended. Allotment of wages 
was now allowed not only to a wife or relatives, but also to an original 
creditor for board and clothing, for an amount not exceeding $10 a 
month for each month of the time usually required for the voyage 
for which the sailor shipped. The limited liability of owners of vessels 
provided in 1884 was extended to owners of vessels on lakes and 
rivers, canal boats, barges and lighters. Whaling vessels and fishing 
vessels were not required to carry slop chests. 

The act of March 2, 1895, amends the act of 1882 providing for 
deductions from the gross tonnage of vessels, and makes many tech- 
nical regulations with regard to measuring the tonnage. It provides 
that in ships built after June 30; 1895, seventy-two cubic feet of 
space and twelve square feet of deck or floor room shall be allowed for 
each member of the crew, properly lighted, drained, ventilated and 
heated. 

A new and comprehensive seamen's act was passed on December 
21, 1898. This goes fully into the matter of wages, maintenance of 
discipline, and the like. It modifies in many particulars the penal 
division of the act of 1872. The offense ot combining to disobey 
lawful commands or to neglect one's duty or to impede the navigation 
of the vessel or the progress of the voyage is entirely omitted and the 
number of offenses is reduced from nine to eight. In other cases the 
penalty is moderated. In the case of desertion or willful disobedience 
the penalty is one month's imprisonment instead of two, if in a 
foreign port, and forfeiture of clothes and wages earned, if in a do- 
mestic port. For continued willful disobedience the offender may at 
the option of the master either be put in irons on bread and water 
or, if in a foreign port, he may be imprisoned for not over three 
months, the previous penalty having been six months. 

The act of June 28, 1906, provides in four short sections a penalty 
for shanghaing. The term is used in the title of the act. The 
offense consists in inducing people by threats or force, or while the 
person is intoxicated or under tne influence of drugs, to go aboard a 
vessel or sign any agreement. A penal tv not exceeding $1,000 or 
one year's imprisonment is imposed on tnose who commit this act, 
S D— 64-1— vol 42 — $ 
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or detain any one on board under such conditions, or aid in or abet 
the offense. 

We may summarize the matter by saying that a series of acts, 
beginning with the First Congress of the United States and running 
through more than 100 years, have attempted, very slowly, to be 
sure, to protect the sailor against bad food, bad quarters, and bad 
treatment at sea; against fraud and violence on land. The penalties 
upon combination have been lessened, and yet the status of the sailor 
was still, until 1915, that of the wage receiver of the eighteenth 
century in that he might be forced by a criminal prosecution to fulfill 
his labor contract. At the same time the liability of shipowners to 
shippers had been definitely limited by the act of 1884 to the value 
of the vessel and freight pending, and this is understood to mean the 
value of the vessel at tne time of the wreck z whereas the British 
merchant shipping act of 1894 makes the shipowner liable to the 
extent of $40 a ton for cargo damages, and $75 a ton in respect to 
claims for loss of life. 

The loss of the Titantic on April 14, 1912, gave the question of 
safety at sea a publicity which made it an international question, and 
this resulted in an international conference held in London from No- 
vember 12, 1913, to January 20, 1914. This conference was attended 
by representatives of the German Empire, Australia, England, France, 
the united States, and nine other nations. The United States was 
represented by 13 delegates, including Senators Burton and Lewis, 
Representative Alexander, and Andrew Furuseth, the president of the 
Seamen's Union. The latter, however, resigned his commission be- 
fore the sessions were concluded and did not join in the final report. 
The outcome of this international conference was an agreement in 
74 articles followed by an elaborate series of regulations specifying 
details which could not be incorporated in the convention itself. The 
convention is intended to apply to vessels of the contracting parties 
which are mechanically propelled and which carry more than 12 pas- 
sengers, which proceed Troni a port of one of the States to a port 
situated outside of that State, or conversely. It is therefore clearly 
limited to passenger vessels ^and does not affect the sailors on any 
others. Nor does it affect sailing vessels at all. The convention also 
excepts " vessels making voyages specified in a schedule to be com- 
municated by each high contracting party to the British Government 
at the time of ratifying the convention. 1 ' 

Elaborate provisions are made with regard to the destruction of 
derelicts, the construction of vessels, ana radiotelegraphy, into the 
details of which it is not necessary to enter, while the regulations 
appended to the draft of the agreement specify more fully what is 
to De done with regard to the reporting of ice and the exchange of 
meteorological information. The features which most concern us 
here are those relating to life-saving. It will be recalled that the 
Titanic survivors on the Carpathia passed resolutions calling atten- 
tion to the inadequacy of life-saving appliances on the ill-fated ship 
and the insufficiency of men to handle them. The conference 
accordingly adopted elaborate provisions with regard to lifeboats, 
life rafts, and life preservers. It provided that "at no moment of 
its voyage may a vessel have on Doard a total number of persons 

K eater tnan that for whom accommodation is provided in the life- 
>ats and the pontoon life rafts on board." The lifeboats must 
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conform to a certain standard, and the davits must be of such 
strength that the boats can be lowered with their full complement 
of passengers when the vessel has a list of 45 degrees. There must 
be for each boat or raft a minimum number of certificated lifeboat 
men, and a table specifies the details, which require 3 such persons 
for boats or rafts carrying less than 61 persons, and an increasing 
number up to 7 for the largest boats. There are important limita- 
tions in tne application of these rules, which were criticized at the 
time by Mr. Furuseth, but which need not be specified here. 

It will suffice to say that the act which we are discussing represents 
in part the result of efforts made for years to improve the status, 
quality, and working conditions of the sailor, in part the desire for 
greater safety exemplified in the international conference. Of its 20 
sections, just 10 (sections 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14, and 19) provide for 
amendments to earlier legislation. They embody in most cases not 
so much a new policy as the extension of an old policy. More than 
half of the entire act is devoted to section 14, wnich gives in great 
detail regulations regarding the size, equipment, and required num- 
bers of lifeboats, life rafts, life belts, ana other life-*aving devices. 
These are based in the main upon the work of the international con- 
ference of 1913-1914. It would be confusing to give all of the pro- 
visions of the act, but they may be summarized under a few heads. 

1. A number of provisions relate to the conditions of labor or of 
living at sea. The allowance of water per day is increased to 5 from 4 
quarts, the allowance of butter to 2 ounces from 1 ounce. The space 
to be allowed on all merchant vessels of the United States, excepting 
yachts and pilot boats of less than 100 tons register, is to be 120 
cubic feet, and not less than 16 square feet on the deck for each 
man. The act also requires a separate berth for each seaman and 
proper lighting, draining, heating, and ventilation, also proper 
wasning rooms and the fumigation of forecastles at such intervals as 
may be required by the Surgeon General of tho Public Health 
Service. Steamboats on the Mississippi River or its tributaries must 
furnish a proper place for the crew. Sailors are to be divided into 
at least two watches at sea, and firemen, oilers, and water tenders 
into at least three watches. When in a safe harbor the hours of 
labor are not to be more than nine, and no seaman shall be required 
to work on Sundays or on five specified holidays. Seamen may not 
be worked alternately in the fireroom and on deck, nor shall those 
shipped for deck service be required to work in the fireroom, or vice 
versa. 

The conditions with regard to the payment of wages are more favor- 
able. They now apply to vessels ensued in the coasting trade and 
not merely to those sailing between Atlantic and Pacific ports, as in 
the Revised Statutes. Formerly wages had to be paid on inter- 
coastal traffic within 2 days after the termination of the agreement; 
now within 24 hours. In the case of foreign voyages they were for- 
merly paid within 3 days after the cargo had been delivered or 
. within 5 days after the seaman's discharge, whichever happened 
first. Under the new law they must be paid within 1 day after the 
cargo has been discharged or within 4 clays after the discharge of 
the seaman, and the penalty, upon violation, is increased. Seamen 
are now entitled to receive half of their wages earned, instead of one- 
third, as formerly, at every port at which the cargo is loaded or 
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delivered, and all releases of such an obligation are void. The earlier 
fraction had been increased to one-half in 1898, but the provision had 
frequently been nullified by agreements inserted in the shipping con- 
tract. A significant feature of this provision is that it applies to 
seamen on foreign vessels while in harbors of the United States and 
opens the courts of the United States to them, this being intended to 
prevent vessels with a foreign crew from having an advantage over 
American vessels in foreign ports. Complaints with reference to the 
unseaworthiness of a vessel or with regard to its supplies are mado 
somewhat easier, and any form of corporal punishment is prohibited 
under a penalty of not less than three months' nor more than two 
years' imprisonment to be imposed upon the officers ffuilty of a 
violation of this provision. Flogging had been prohibited in general 
terms under the act of September 28, 1850, but no penalty had been 
imposed. 

The penalties for certain offenses at sea had already been mitigated 
by the act of 1898. Some of these penalties are still further reduced 
but for willful disobedienco at sea the offender may still be put in 
irons on bread and water with full rations every fifth day at the 
option of the master, and upon arrival in port may be imprisoned 
for not more than three months, while it is made the duty of consular 
officers to discountenance insubordination by every means in their 
power. 

2. The wage contract is modified by the provision already quoted 
which requires the payment of one-half of the wages earned at every 
port at which the cargo is loaded and delivered as well as by the 
omission of any penalty upon desertion, excepting the forfeiture of 
the clothes and other property left on board and of the wages earned. 

3. The act requires certain standards for the crews which are new. 
This part applies to vessels of 100 gross tons and upwards excepting 
those navigating rivers and the smaller inland lakes, and it provides 
that no sucn vessel shall be permitted to leave any port of the United 
States, unless it carries a crew of which not less than 75 per cent "in 
each department thereof, are able to understand any order given 
by the officers of such vessel, nor unless 40 per cent in the first 
year, 45 per cent in the second year, 50 per cent in the third year, 
55 per cent in the fourth year after the passage of this act, and 
thereafter 65 per cent of her deck crew, exclusive of licensed officers 
and apprentices, are of a rating not less than able seaman." It 
then defines "able seaman," providing in brief that he must be 
19 years of age or upwards and must have had 3 years* service on 
deck at sea or on the Great Lakes in order to be qualified for service 
at sea, or he must have had 18 months' service on deck to qualify 
for service on the Great Lakes. Graduates of school ships may be 
rated as able seamen after 12 months' service at sea. Examinations 
are provided to test them for eyesight, hearing, and physical condi- 
tion under regulations prescribed by the Department of Commerce, 
and penalties are provided for false statements with regard to the 
matter. 

4. The provisions for life-saving apparatus contained in section 14 
take up about two-thirds of the act. These provisions enter into great 
detail regarding the kind of lifeboats, life rafts, and life belts required, 
regarding the means of launching boats and rafts, and the manning 
of them. The law provides a minimum number of boats and a mini- 
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mum capacity based on the registered length of the ship. It requires 
that " at no moment of its voyage shall any passenger steam vessel 
of the United States on ocean routes more than 20 nautical miles off- 
shore, have on boartl a total number ot persons greater thaa that for 
whom accommodation is provided io the lifeboats and pontoon life 
rafts on board." In such case, if the lifeboats attached to davits do 
not provide sufficient accommodation for all, additional lifeboats of 
one of the standard types shall be required sufficient to accommodate 
75 per cent of persons on board, the re3t being accommodated in boats 
or rafts of a different type. In the case of passenger steamers on 
ocean routes less than 20 nautical miles offshore, the requirement is 
lessened, and it is made still less during the summer months from 
May 15 to September 15. On the other nand, an ocean cargo steam 
vessel may not have a larger number of persons than that for whom 
accommodation is provided in lifeboats. On the Great Lakes during 
the summer months the requirement is merely that passenger steamers 
must have accommodations in lifeboats and pontoon life rafts for not 
less than 50 per cent of the persons on board and of these only two- 
fifths need be in lifeboats; but in the case of cargo steam vessels on 
the Great Lakes accommodation must be provided in lifeboats for all. 
A minimum number of certificated lifeboat men is also required for 
each boat or raft, ranging from one for boats carrying 25 persons or 
less, up to seven for those carrying from 161 to 210 persons and one 
additional man for each 50 persons. 

5. International relations are regulated by sections 16 and 17, 
according to which articles in treaties as far as they provide for the 
arrest and imprisonment of officers and seamen deserting or charged 
with desertion from merchant vessels of the United States in foreigjn 

Sorts, and vice versa, ought to be terminated, and the President is 
irected, within 90 days after the passage of the act, to give notice 
to that effect to the several governments concerned. Upon the ex- 
piration of the periods required respectively by those treaties and of 
one vear in the case of the Congo State, the articles of those treaties 
shall be deemed to have expired, and sections 5280 and 4081 of the 
Revised Statutes shall be repealed. 

6. The liability of ships is regulated by section 20, which provides 
that in suits to recover damages for injury on board a vessel, seamen 
having command shall not be held to be fellow servants with those 
under their authority. 

The criticism of the act has come entirely, as far as the writer has 
been able to observe, either from the shipping interests or from inter- 
ests that are allied with them. In using this expression I refer to 
those which, while they may not be directly concerned with the sea, 
M* interested as employers, and are, therefore, directly concerned in 
anything which affects the relations of employer and employee. 

If we can take the resolutions of the board of directors of the 
National Association of Manufacturers as a type, we find that its 
criticisms relate to three different matters. 1 

1. The labor contract. Section 4 provides that only one-half of 
the wages earned shall be forfeited in case a sailor deserts at a port 
and gives seamen on foreign vessels in harbors of the United States 
the same rights, while section 7 does away entirely with the criminal 

i A m e ri can Industries, November, 1915, p. U. 
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f»enalty put upon desertion by section 7 of the act of July 20, 1790. 
n one sense this is a radical measure, for it changes the practice of 
125 years. From another point of view it is a belated reform. When 
the act of 1790 was passed, a violation of a labor contract on land was 
was a crime in England, and labor legislation, in the modern sense of 
the word, was unknown. Even child-labor laws had not been passed. 
We all know the change that' has taken place in the status of the 
laborer on land. Not only a voluntary stoppage of work but a com- 
bination to stop work by means of a strike is recognized as legal 
throughout the industrial world, and the worker is entitled to the mil 
payment of such wages as he has earned. The forfeiture of half wages 
still shows the seamen in a less advantageous position than the land 
worker. Of course, it is true that the seaman works under excep- 
tional conditions, that discipline is more important than in land 
industries, that he is away from home and from the ordinary restraints 
of community life. The act, however, retains the right of discipline 
by force when at sea. It is only in a safe port that the old law is 
relaxed. 

Now the effect of such a law can only be anticipated by comparing 
it with other laws, and it is not true that with greater liberty the 
worker has, on the whole, become less efficient or less responsible. 

Are we to treat the seaman as in a class by himself, or is he subject 
to the motives that actuate the rest of mankind ? It needs no evi- 
dence to show that the seaman is usually born on land — like the rest 
of us. His father and mother, his brothers and sisters, eat the same 
food, wear the same clothes, and follow the same occupations as other 
people. The sailor docs not become webfooted bv going to sea, and 
if, as often happens, he retires from life before the mast to go into 
farming or to become a painter or a gardener, he is indistinguishable 
from the mass of the population except, perhaps, by knowing how 
to tie knots, and being generally more handy. He might weU say, 
with Shylock: "If you prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, 
do we not laugh? If you poison us, do we not die? And if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge?" It is a common experience that 
human beings respond to the treatment which they get. There may 
be exceptions; but, as a rule, if a man is treated like a brute he will tencl 
to become a brute, and if it is assumed that he must always be under 
tutelage he will probably remain irresponsible. There was a time when 
it was thought that flogging was necessary at sea. But it has been 
given up, and its abandonment as a means of enforcing discipline on 
ship i3 clearly in a line with the progress in other walks of life. On 
the other hand, the way to draw a better class of men into a profes- 
sion is to improve the conditions of work and raise the standards of 
efficiency. 

2. The second criticism is aimed at the standards of efficiency 
required for seamen. The purpose of section 13, which requires the 
language test and a certain percentage of able seamen, is intended 
to secure tho safety of passengers and ship. In order to see this 
provision in the proper perspective, let us look at other occupations. 
A good many years ago the fire department of the city oi Berlin 
was partly made up of men who were ordinarily engaged in sweeping 
the streets. When the fire alarm sounded they reported at the 
engine houses and went off in big barges to man the hand pumps. 
If at that time some one had claimed that it was quite unnecessary lor 
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as many as 75 per cent of these, people to understand the language 
in which orders were given or for 65 per cent of them to have had 
proper training in fire-department work, the argument would have 
been quite parallel to that which is now set up against section 13. 

A great change has taken place in the last half century in the 
functions of seamen on steamboats. Long after steam had become 
the main motive power, ocean-going ships were equipped with 
masts and sails, which were frequently used to supplement the 
steam. The deck hand was a sailor as well as a seaman. He had 
to understand how to handle the rigging of a ship and know the 
technique of his calling. Now. as has been frequently pointed out, 
the steamships make practically no use of sails and the seaman is 
mainly occupied in cleaning the decks, polishing the brasses, and 
acting as lookout. Comparatively few men are needed for this 
purpose, and it is not especially important that they should either 
be able to understand tne officers or that they should have had 
experience in their calling in normal times. But if an accident 
occurs and the boats have to be launched, or if the SOS call comes 
across the waters and the steamer has to stand by and rescue the 
crew and passengers of another ship, then they are put to the severest 
. test. They must not only know what to do but they must be able 
to obey orders quickly. They are very much in the position of 
the fire department in a modern city. There are many hours and 
many days when the firemen lead an almost idle life, but we are 
willing to pay them good wages in order that when the emergency 
arises they may be ready to meet it. 

In the old days of sailing vessels, and even in the days of steam- 
boats with ample sailing power and few passengers, a crew good 
enough for the ordinary work sufficed for the emergency. Now it does 
not, and yet those who oppose the seamen's act are unwilling to 
spend the money necessary to secure a crew that will be equal to the 
occasion. Apply the language test to a fire department, and to resist 
such a moderate requirement as that 75 per cent of the crew shall be 
able to understand orders would seem preposterous. But we need 
not confine ourselves to an analogy. We actually have a decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals of the United States recognizing that 
merely as a matter of law a steamboat company fails in its duty 
and forfeits its right of limited liability if through the failure of the 
crew to understand orders loss of life and property results. 1 It will be 
noted that the law does not require that the crew shall understand 
the language native to the officers, nor any particular language. All - 
that is required is that they shall understand the language in which 
the orders are given. If the officers will take the trouble to learn the 
language of their crew, or the crew will learn enough of the language 
of the officers to understand the orders, nothing more is required. 

Acceding to the interpretation put upon this section by the 
Department of Commerce, the words "able to understand any order 
given by thV<>fficers of such vessel" mean the necessary orders given 
to the members of the crew in each department in the course of the 
performance of 'their duties. It is not necessary that a waiter should 
understand orders normal to the engine-room force, or that a stoker 
should understand orders relating solely to the work of a deck hand, 

1 See summery of Pacific Mafl ease, 1004, in Lawyers' Reports Annotated, Book 09, 1906, p. 7L 
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though orders relating to lifeboat work or emergency work should 
be understood by all such members of the crew as may be called 
upon to perform such duties. 1 

From the point of view of the passenger this provision is not exces- 
sive. It does not require an American crew, nor even an English- 
speaking crew. It does not even require that all of the crew shall 
understand orders; only 75 per cent. Nothing can force the remain- 
ing 25 per cent to distribute themselves evenly throughout the boat, 
It may well happen that in a given lifeboat you will have no others. 
Germany requires that only white men may be employed on deck 
on steamers carrying the imperial mails under contract or trading on 
subsidized services. 

It is claimed that this section will increase the expense of running 
steamboats, partly because it will require more sailors, and partly 
because it will "require better onea, or sailors which come from coun- 
tries of higher wages. It is not impossible that this will be the case. 
If so, the burden will fall most heavily upon the passenger steamers, 
because they are the ones which wifl require relatively the largest 
number of men to man the boats. 

A good many figures have been published by steamship companies 
to show the difference between the cost of running ships on an Ameri- 
can wage scale and on a foreign wage scale. Most of these give only 
aggregates, which always sound large. It is impossible to judge how 

freat a burden the additional cost entailed by the seamen's act will 
e, unless we can reduce these aggregates to a passenger rate, so as 
to show how much each individual would have to bear. Indeed, 
any prediction as to the exact effect of such a law must at best depend 
upon a somewhat uncertain estimate, and must also vary with differ- 
ent boats. Mr. Furuseth has made such an estimate for a vessel of 
the largest type, such as the Lusitania, and his figures indicate that 
the addition to the expense for the crew, allowing for the extra wages 
and the extra maintenance, will be about $700 for a round trip, or 
allowing only 1,400 passengers, about two-thirds of the maximum, 
25 cents a trip for each passenger. If the higher wages were applied 
to the stokers as well, the extra cost would be about $1.60 a passen- 
ger, still allowing only for about two-thirds of her full complement 
of passengers.' 

Assuming only a five days' passage, this would be about 32 cents 
a day. To see what this would amount to. we need but compare it 
either with the total passage money or witn the incidental expendi- 
tures of first-class passengers on otner things. Such a passenger, if 
he makes use of porters, would think nothing in the course of a land 
journey of giving three or four tips a day of 25 cents each. If he 
smokes, 32 cents a day would be a moderate outlay. If he drinks 
anything beyond water with his meals, even if he only takes mineral 
water, he could hardly spend less than that. Yet many people make 
expenditures under all of these items without a thought. They spend 
easily on ocean tips alone to the stewards, the bath man, the boots, 
n nd the musicians five times that sum. The first and second class 
passengers alone could easily bear the extra expense without putting 
any of it on the steerage. If safety could be rolled up in a brown 

> See Department of Commerce Circular No. 265, issued Sept. 18, 1915. 

•• See proceedings of Nineteenth Annual Convention of Seamen's Union, 1915, pp. 193, 194. 
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cylinder and smoked, if it could be poured into a glass and drunk, 
if it could be set to music and played, if it wore a neat uniform ana 
an engaging smile and had a hanil cunningly shaped by nature for 
receiving gratuities, there would be no trouble about safety. But 
safety is an abstraction. What is worse, it is a negative abstraction. 
It means the absence of something which may never come. On gen- 
eral principles people want safety, Dut danger always seems so remote 
that they will not voluntarily make an effort to avoid it. And then 
they don't know how. If this clause of the seamen's act costs the 
steamboat companies money, the public not only ought to be willing 
to bear the expense, but, in my judgment, would be willing to bear 
it, provided the companies would spend as much money m adver- 
tising safety as they do in advertising classical music, luxurious baths, 
and nigh living. 

3. Section 16, which provides for the denunciation of treaties inter- 
fering with the act, is perhaps the provision most open to question, 
for the act raises the standards for seamen above those specified in 
treaties and there is undoubtedly a possibility of diplomatic entan- 
glement. But in itself the idea of a treaty relating to labor condi- 
tions is nothing new. Many European States have made such treaties 
relating to the use of poisonous phosphorus, to the night work of 
women, and to the reciprocal rights of citizens in the benefits of working- 
men's insurance. In the treaty, e. g., which was made between France 
and Italy on April 15, 1904, with regard to savings banks deposits 
and compensation for accidents, France insisted that Italy should 
improve its system of factory inspection. 1 We thus have in this 
treaty a precedent for the attempt of the seamen's act to bring 
the labor policy of other countries to a higher level. This is a phase 
of the subject which will require much study before it can be thoroughly 
worked out. But it will be enough to cross these diplomatic bridges 
when we come to them, and if insurmountable obstacles arise, it 
will still be possible either to modify the act or to modify our treaties 
in such a way as to carry out the main purpose of the act, which is to 
improve the conditions of labor of the seamen and to mcrease the 
safety of travelers. 

A difficulty which may possibly prove serious is the decision of 
the Attorney General that the requirements of section 14 regarding 
life-saving equipment and the manning of lifeboats do not apply to 
foreign ships owned in countries with which the United States has 
reciprocity agreements. 3 If this decision holds, the purpose of the 
act will to that extent be thwarted. The difficulty tnen lies not in 
the act itself but in the treaties which limit its application. 

Thus those provisions of the law which have brought out the most 
vigorous protest are in line with legislation which in other fields has 

1>roved wise and practicable. The great question is whether this 
aw j>rdgresses too rapidly and too far. The fact that it is opposed 
by important interests is serious but not conclusive. Over and 
over again in 'the history of labor legislation measures which were 

Erovea convincingly by those interested to be ruinous to business 
ave been found in practice to be perfectly feasible. On the other 
hand, it would be ^vsain to expect too much of a law of this kind. By 

1 Bulletin of the International Labor Office, German edition, 1904, Vol. Ill, p. 182. 
* Ocean Shipping, Nflfrember, 1015, p. 140. 
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itself it can not build up our merchant marine. Too many other 
conditions enter into the problem. This has been shown by the 
history of the past. We nave seen our merchant marine flourish 
until it carried 90 per cent of our foreign trade. Then, under the 
influence of the effects of the Civil War, under the advantages pos- 
sessed by Great Britain in the building of steel steamers, under the 
handicaps imposed by our protective system upon the shipping 
interests, in consequence of which they were required to buy .their 
ships in the American market at prices swollen by the tariff, we have 
seen it dwindle until it carried, before the Euoropean war, only 
about 8§ per cent of our foreign trade. 

It is not possible to discuss here the complicated question of the 
decay of American shipping. But lest we forget, be it recorded that 
it was not caused by legislation either for the sailor or for the public. 
Our country is still the only maritime country which has no load line 
regulations, and it has to pay higher insurance rates in consequence. 
As far as our own legislation affected shipping, the chief handicap 
was our high protective tariff, made to favor those who owned ana 
worked the natural resources of the country. 

The present war has npw riven us as neutrals some of the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the neutral European nations during our Civil War, 
and the repeal of the act which forbade the purchase of foreign ships 
has contributed further toward the building up of an American mer- 
chant marine. It has been said that it is a mistake to impose the 
burden of the seamen's act upon an industry which is just beginning 
to show signs of recovery. But if the act is a burden, is it not better 
to impose it in a period of prosperity than in one of adversity? It is 
undoubtedly desirable for many reasons which need not be specified 
to develop a merchant marine, but we have found it possible for the 
country to prosper both in its internal productivity and in its external 
commerce with a shrinking merchant marine, and I do not hesitate 
to say that it would be better not to build up our over-sea shipping 
business than to make it dependent upon a reactionary labor policy. 
Better no American merchant marine than a merchant marine with 
no American mariners. 

Finally, we must not blind ourselves to the fact that, as in other 
fields of legislation, the successful operation of this law depends upon 
the spirit of those concerned. Not only must the shipping interests 
be ready to carry out the law in such a way as not to exaggerate 
whatever shortcomings may be developed in practice, but, ifit im- 
poses a burden upon the public, the public must be educated to a 
willingness to pay the cost. Last but not least, the seamen's union 
must show by its acts that its members are capable of living up to 
the responsibility put upon them, that the greater freedom gixaa 
them under the law will not be abused, and that they, too, will con- 
tribute their share toward maintaining the standards whicjHdie law 
is intended to enforce. 
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Memorandum by Gkobgb T. Wetteel, former minister to Nicaragua, 1912-13. 

The necessity for putting an end to the constant disorders in Cen- 
tral America and thereby removing the liability of European inter- 
ference in those republics has been generally recognized, and numer- 
ous plans have been proposed to bring about such a happy result. 
For many years the United States was content with making mere 
representations to the belligerents or expressing " grave concern " for 
the safety of its citizens; then naval vessels were sent to the troubled 
regions to look out for the protection of any Americans or foreigners 
that might be within reach of their guns, or to protest occasionally 
against oarbarities committed by the combatants, but more often to 
carry away the vanquished chiefs in order to save them from execu- 
tion by their victorious enemies. A further step in the interest of 
peace was taken when the belligerents were invited aboard these 
vessels to discuss and compose tneir differences with the friendly 
counsel of naval and diplomatic officers of the United States; and 
inasmuch as it was believed to be desirable to have the cooperation 
of a Latin- American country, Mexico was later invited to participate 
on such occasions. In these circumstances a conference was held in 
July, 1906, on board the U. S. S. Marblehead* attended by represen- 
tatives of the Central American Republics, tor the purpose of dis- 
cussing terms of peace, with the aid of the good offices of American 
and Mexican diplomatic agents. Among the stipulations of the 
treaty signed on the Marblehead was one requiring that all future 
differences should be submitted to the arbitration of the Presidents 
of the United States and of Mexico. The terms of the treaty were 
not observed, and the two Presidents were accordingly called upon 
by Guatemala to arbitrate a controversy between Honduras and 
Nicaragua, but before they could take action Zelaya. the President of 
Nicaragua, ousted the Government of Honduras, established a friendly 
candidate in office, and thus closed the matter for the time being. 

The first systematic and well-considered effort to seek a remedy 
for the disorders in Central America was made by President Roose- 
velt in the Washington peace conventions of 1907, which were nego- 
tiated by delegates representing all five Republics, who met under the 
joint atftpices of the United States and Mexico, though neither of the 
latter Governments was a signatory of the treaties. The most im- 
portant of thfc stipulations are those providing for the neutralization 
of Honduras ;**f or the prevention of the use of the territory of one 
State to incite or aid insurrection in another ; and for the establish- 
ment of a Central American court of justice at Cartago, Costa Rica, 
to settle all controversies. Unfortunately no method was then 
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thought of or has since been devised to compel observance of the stipu- 
lations, and as a consequence they have been frequently violated. 
Each of the States, in turn, complained of aggressions by the others, 
and all of them appealed to the United States and Mexico for the 
interposition of their good offices. In the summer of 1909 no less 
than six American and two Mexican gunboats, on request of the sev- 
eral Republics, patroled the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of Central 
America in an effort to intercept filibustering expeditions and to pre- 
serve some semblance of order. The principal offender was Presi- 
dent Zelaya, of Nicaragua, who was not only disturbing the peace of 
the neighboring Republics, but also attempting to control or abolish 
the Cartago court. 

The conventions may therefore be said to have failed of their pur- 
pose, except in so far as they have committed the Central American 
countries to certain definite principles and to the recognition of the 
interest of the United States in the settlement of their affairs. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is entitled to the credit for being the first to seek the 
cooperation of a Latin- American Government in the settlement of a 
Latin- American problem, and it was no fault of the United States 
that difficulty arose as soon as it became necessary to put into practice 
the theory o£ united action. When the Government at Washington, 
under the following administration, proposed that the two Powers 
should cooperate to guarantee the neutrality of Honduras and com- 
pel observance of the conventions, Mexico replied that it was unwill- 
ing to go so far, as it had no interest, commercial or political, to 
i'ustify interference, except in the bordering State of Guatemala. 
Resident Porfirio Diaz, frankly admitting his obligation to Zelaya, 
said he did not wish to do anything to embarrass his friend, but he 
gave in advance an indorsement of whatever the United States might 
see fit to do south of Guatemala. This virtually brought an end to 
the cooperative efforts, and thereafter the United States pursued its 
policy alone. 

Conditions in Nicaragua and Honduras became so intolerable that 
the better class of people in both countries appealed to the United 
States in the name of humanity to intervene to restore order. It is a 
debatable question whether this Government would not have acted 
wisely to accept the invitation and to have done for Nicaragua what 
it did for Cuba. The justification for such a course was certainly as 
urgent, and prompt and thorough action would have settled the 
Central American problem once for all. However, nothing was done 
until in December, 1909, on the occasion of the killing of two Amer- 
icans by order of Zelaya, the United States withdrew its recognition 
of him and broke off diplomatic relations. This was sufficient to 
cause his downfall and flight from the country, and the overthrow 
of his representative in Honduras. 

The time then seemed favorable for making another jftCempt to 
solve the Central American problem, and therefore the Department of 
State determined to trjr to reach the difficulty by reorganization of the 
finances of both countries. Accordingly, a loan convention was signed 
in 1911, first with Honduras and then with Nicaragua. These fol- 
lowed the plan' originally worked out by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion in 1907 in the Dominican Republic. The theory back of it was 
to prevent disorders by taking away the principal financial incentive 
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to revolution, namely, control of the customshouses. It involved 
simply the refunding of the public debt and payment of all foreign 
obligations by means of a loan obtained in the United States and 
secured by the customs revenues collected under the supervision of 
an American, and thus removed from likelihood of seizure by revo- 
lutionists. This plan worked with such success in Santo Domingo 
that the trade 01 that country increased within a short period of 
years almost threefold; and the augmented revenue, by reason of 
honest and efficient collection, not only adequately provided for the 
governmental needs but yielded a positive surplus actually greater 
in amount than the total revenue 01 the State prior to the initiation 
of the new system. So that with no risk to ourselves we showed how 
the confused finances of a country could be placed on a sound basis 
of credit, and peace thereby maintained through our generous action 
without imposing an unnecessary or unwelcome interference. 

This financial plan, as applied to Nicaragua, was embodied in 
the Knox-Castrillo loan convention, signed at 'Washington, June 6, 
1911, which followed closely the successful Dominican measure. It 
was promptly passed by the Nicaraguan National Assembly, but met 
with opposition in the United States, and a motion to report it out 
of the Senate committee was lost by a tie vote in May, 1912. Two 
months later a revolution broke out in Managua, headed by Gen. Mena, 
minister of war, who, taking advantage of his cabinet position, not 
only in violation of his oath of office but also of his written pledge 
to the United States and its minister, made a treacherous attempt 
to seize the Government, after the manner of Gen. Huerta, in Mexico, 
but without success, as the insurrection was eventually put down by 
the president, Adolf o. Diaz. 

In the absence of the Senate approval of the treaty, the United 
States Government did not assume any responsibilty in connection 
with the administration of Nicaraguan customs revenues. However, 
the Government at Managua, while waiting for ratification, entered 
September 1, 1911, into a purely private arrangement of a tempo- 
rary nature with Ajnerican bankers in order to obtain funds urgently 
needed until the large loan contemplated by the treaty should become 
available. As security for the temporary loan, which amounted to 
$1,500,000, the Nicaraguan Government pledged its customs receipts 
and agreed that they should be collected by a collector general, nomi- 
nated by the bankers and approved by the Secretary of State. The 
Sroceeds of the loan were used to reform the currency ; to retire the 
epreciated paper; to put the country on a gold-exchange basis; to 
establish a national bank; and to pay at least a pro rata on indemnity 
claims, which would be adjusted by a mixed-claims commission, 
composed of two American judges and one Nicaraguan. The com- 
mission, by a special law of Nicaragua, was also given power to pass 
on the status and validity of all concessions granted under previous 
administrations. 

This temporary plan has worked successfully, notwithstanding 
embarrassments caused by the Mena revolution, but it suffers from 
all the disadvantages of a makeshift measure. The Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment is being constantly prodded by the English and German 
Governments for tfce payment of alleged claims; it needs at least 
ten or twelve million, dollars to refund its European debt of about 
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five millions, and internal obligations and claims of another four 
millions, not to mention additional sums for railroad construction, 
education, and public works. This large loan can not be obtained on 
favorable terms without some sort of treaty which will guarantee 
peace and order in Nicaragua, as no one is willing to invest any con- 
siderable amount in a country of constant disorders. As there seems 
only slight prospect that the Knox-Castrillo convention will be ap- 
proved by the Senate, some other arrangement will apparently have 
to be devised. 

A new plan, embodied in the canal treaty, which was negotiated 
by Secretary Knox and signed by the American minister at Managua, 
February 8, 1913, proceeds on a different theory from all the pre- 
ceding measures. Unlike the Washington peace conventions it re- 
gards Nicaragua, because of important strategic considerations, 
rather than Honduras, as the State to be neutralized and pacified; 
and it differs materially from the Knox-Castrillo loan convention in 
that it treats the financial confusion of the country as only one of 
the elements of danger that must be remedied, and seeks to eradicate 
a more deeply seated source of trouble. 

A careful examination of the early and recent history of Nicaragua 
will show that the numerous disorders, revolutions, and foreign com- 
plications may be more or less directly traced to one cause, and that 
if any permanent peace is to come to that portion of the continent 
this cause must be removed. All of these disturbances, however 
confusing and unrelated they may seem, are to be classified under 
three general heads as international, interstate, and internal. 

First. By international disputes are meant those with countries 
other than the neighboring republics. In early times, when Central 
America was yet a colony and Spain was engaged in warfare with 
England, France, and Holland, the territory of Nicaragua, on ac- 
count of its strategic position between the two seas near the center 
of the narrow isthmus which connects the northern and the southern 
continents, suffered enormously from the depredations of British, 
French, and Dutch pirates drawn thither because of the easy means 
of communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, both of 
which they were searching for the gold-bearing galleons of Spain. 
In 1780 a young sea captain, who afterwards became the great Ad- 
miral Lord Nelson, perceiving in an early stage of his genius the 
importance of the territory, attempted to win for his sovereign 
control of the Nicaraguan canal route, and at the head of a naval 
expedition began the ascent of the San Juan Eiver, but was com- 
pelled by illness to give up the effort after a bitter contest with the 
combined forces of Spaniards and Indians. Even after Nicaragua 
became an independent republic it continued to be an object of atten- 
tion by the maritime nations of Europe. England seized tHe port 
of San Juan del Norte, on the Atlantic, in 1848 ; took possession of 
Tigre Island, in the Gulf of Fonseca, in 1849; and claimed the whole 
of the eastern coast as a protectorate, this latter pretension not beinir 
given up until 1894, during the Cleveland administration. The fol- 
lowing year British warships occupied the port of Corinto in order 
to collect a claim of indemnity. Similar demands, it will be remem- 
bered, served as the pretext* of the ill-fated attempt of the third 
Napoleon to establish Maximilian's empire in Mexico, which had for 
one of its objects the extension of his power to include the boundaries 
of Nicaragua. 
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There exists In the New World— 

he wrote with unrestrained enthusiasm — 

a State as admirably situated as Constantinople, and we must say up to this 
time as uselessly occupied. We allude to the State of Nicaragua. As Constan- 
tinople is the center of the ancient world, so Is the town of Leon the center of the 
new, and if the tongue of land which separates its two lakes from the Pacific 
Ocean were cut through, she would command by virtue of her central position the 
entire coast of North and South America. The State of Nicaragua can become, 
better than Constantinople, the necessary route of the great commerce of the 
world, and is destined to attain an extraordinary degree of prosperity and 
grandeur. 

The union of Nicaragua with Mexico was not original with Napo- 
leon, as the annexation of the whole of Central America to the so-called 
Mexican Empire had already been once forcibly accomplished by 
Iturbide in 1823, and continued to be the ideal of some of the succes- 
sors of that ruler until recent years, when the United States was called 
upon to protect Central America from Mexican encroachment. 

The southern as well as the northern neighbor of Central America 
has entertained an ambition to secure control of Nicaragua. The 
Eepublic of Colombia, basing its action on what Nicaragua alleged 
was a long- forgotten and invalid decree of a Spanish monarch, set up 
a claim, in September, 1880, to the entire Atlantic coast of Central 
America as far north as Cape Gracias, the apparent purpose being to 
frustrate the negotiations which were then going on between the 
United States and Nicaragua, and which eventually culminated in - 
the signing of the Frelinghuysen-Zavaia canal treaty. Colombia fol-" 
lowed up its formal communication on the subject by preparing, some 
years later, to send forces to seize Great Corn Island, at the eastern 
entrance to the proposed canal, but President Cleveland, desirous of 
preventing hostilities between the two sister Republics, dispatched 
the U. S. S. Boston to the scene of disputed jurisdiction with instruc- 
tions to continue to recognize the established authority. 

In all of these cases of Nicaraguan international controversies with 
Europe, Mexico, and Colombia the real cause of the trouble was the 
desire to control the interoceanic canal route. 

Second. By interstate disputes are meant those which relate to 
the Central American Republics exclusively. Nicaragua and the 
other four countries—Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, and Costa 
Rica — were organized in 1823 in a federation called the "United 
Provinces of Central America." From its inception there was con- 
stant turmoil, due to the jealousies of the several component States 
and to the rivalries of their respective leaders. Guatemala and Sal- 
vador engaged in a bitter warfare, the unhappy results of which may be 
seen even at the present day. The suffering rrom the chronic disorders 
and anarchy became so intolerable that the people of Salvador, de- 
sirous of peace (they had petitioned the United States to be annexed, 
during tfife troubles with the Mexican Empire), seceded from the 
Central American Union. Its action was followed by Costa Rica, 
the federation dissolved, and its last president, Morazan, was cap- 
tured and executed. Numerous efforts have since been made with- 
out success to restore the union, notably in 1851 and 1863, not to 
mention Zelaya's many futile schemes. The most daring attempt, 
however, was undertaken in 1885 by Gen. Rufino Barrios, President 
and dictator of Guatemala, who sought to put his plan into effect be- 
fore the ratification of the Frelinghuysen-Zavala canal treaty which 
S D— 64-1— vol 42 6 
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had been signed by the United States and Nicaragua. A period of 
bloody warfare seemed unavoidable and was averted only bv the 
death of Barrios who was unexpectedly slain in battle with the 
Salvadorans. 

In a word, most of the conflicts among the Central American States 
have resulted from the ambition of the most powerful dictators to 
impose their rule on the adjacent countries and gradually to em- 
brace them all for the ostensible purpose of reestablishing the 
union, but with the real object of controlling the canal route across 
Nicaragua. 

Third. By internal disputes are meant those which concern the 
people of Nicaragua alone. These may, for the most part, be as- 
cribed to the bitter hostility between the cities of Granada and Leon 
and to their bloody struggles for supremacy, the germs of which 
are said to be traceable back to pre-Colombian times. In colonial 
days Leon was the capital, the seat of a bishopric, and the site of 
a garrison, and as such had become the residence of the civil, re- 
ligious, and military authorities sent from Spain to govern the coun- 
try. On the other hand, Granada, by virtue of its advantageous 
position at the head of the great lake, which at one time could 
be visited by light-draft vessels from the Atlantic, grew to be the 
center of the trade and wealth of the colony, and this nobility class, 
as it called itself, being denied any voice in the government at Leon, 
raised the cry of independence. Even after separation from Spain 
in 1821 their mutual antagonism did not cease, and for more than 
30 years following the organization of the Federal Kepublic of 
Central America, Nicaragua remained in a constant condition of 
anarchy, with a succession of brawling governments, against which 
mutiny at Leon alternated with treason at Granada, both cities being 
several times partially destroyed, each in turn supporting or oppos- 
ing the federation whenever such action gave promise of gaining for 
it the ascendancy over its enemy, until finally both declared for seces- 
sion in order to fight out their differences without interruption by 
the central authority. 

For similar reasons they took opposing sides on the canal question, 
and when the acquisition of California made the construction of an 
interoceanic route across the isthmus a matter of economic as well as 
political importance for the United States, Granada, as the champion 
of commercial development in Nicaragua, favored the enterprise, 
while Leon, though friendly to the United States, as the better class 
of its people has always been, continued to oppose any measures that 
would supposedly contribute to the advantage of its rival. So popu- 
lar, however, was the canal idea, and so strong the sentiment for 
trade development and for encouraging our assistance, that beginning 
in 1858 and continuing for 35 years the Granada faction controlled 
the Government, and by observing the constitutional reqtfifements 
and electing a series of able Presidents, gave Nicaragua a* long era of 
peace, which is without parallel in Central America, and which at 
last, because of local dissensions, was brought to an end in 1893 by 
Zelaya, who opposed canal construction under American auspices. 

In brief, it may be said that the canal question is the principal 
disturbing issue in Nicaraguan affairs, whether international, inter- 
state, or internal; and this is none the less true, even though the 
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Panama route has long since been chosen as the world's highway of 
commerce. It still offers to the cupidity of the professional revolu- 
tionist a prize as valuable as the possession of the customhouses 
and affords as much as ever an opportunity for intrigues among the 
Central American Kepublics and a basis for negotiation with for- 
eign countries, if not a provocation for their interference in the 
affairs of Nicaragua. Thus in June, 1910, according to a consular 
report, the executive delegate of Zelaya proposed to the British min- 
ister at Guatemala, through an agent, that in consideration of Eng- 
lish intervention and protest against alleged illegal interference by 
the United States, which, he declared, prevented the restoration of 
order and was therefore prejudicial to the interests of British sub- 
jects domiciled on the Atlantic coast, the Nicaraguan Government 
would cede Great Corn Island to Great Britain for a coaling sta- 
tion. Perhaps no better light can be thrown on this aspect of the 
matter and of the way in which the canal question was treated by 
a certain faction of the Leon liberals when in control of the Govern- 
ment, than by the quotation of several paragraphs of an instruction 
addressed by Zelaya's minister of foreign affairs to the Nicaraguan 
minister at !Paris on April 29, 19Q8, as shown by the official archives 
in Managua: 

Yon no doubt are aware of the turn of the policy of the Republic of Colombia 
with relation to Panama and the United States, chiefly in regard to the 
opening of the canal, tending at present to make closer their relations with 
Japan and showing overtly their intentions to enter formally into negotiations 
having to do with the canal south of the Panama Canal and to induce Japanese 
immigration into their territory, etc. 

We are well acquainted with the desires of aggrandizement of the Japanese 
Empire and the spirit of the Government of Colombia, which never will 
forget the secession of its important department influenced by the United 
States, and which in its excited desire to win back what it has lost grasps at any 
project whatsoever which is offered to it as a realization of its hopes. In 
view of this it is not impossible that what Is now considered doubtful may 
later be consummated If possible obstacles do not interfere. 

Nicaragua can not remain indifferent before such eventualities. As yon 
know positively the canal through our country offers at all times various ad- 
vantages over that of Panama, and that it was international policy which re- 
solved the selection of this last-mentioned route ; also, that the present proposal 
of the Colombians presents innumerable disadvantages. 

Bat even withdrawing from this point of view and supposing, as is most 
likely, that in the end the Panama Canal will be the only canal, yet we have 
to take into account that the United States fears, and rightly, that another or 
other powers may render null and void a great part of their tremendous labor. 
And in this sense it is indubitable that Colombia or Nicaragua may obtain no 
inconsiderable political advantage from the insecure or be it false position in 
which the United States finds itself. 

Now, through the instrumentality of a certain English consul to this coun- 
try who may be well informed in the premises we have learned that Great 
Britain and Japan have lately concerted the idea of the canal by way of 
Nicaragua. * * * 

It la my wish, therefore, that you, in an absolutely personal character and 
with the greatest possible care and discretion, should talk with the Japanese am- 
bassador in Paris, saying that, although you are not in possession of instructions 
from your Government to the effect, you would venture if the Government of 
Japan should send agents to Nicaragua the overtures which they might make 
in connection with this important matter would be very well received. All 
this without putting on paper a single word of your conversations. 

You are not to forget that this matter is of the utmost confidence, for as you 
will plainly understand that if the United States were prematurely to get wind 
of oar proceedings, whatever we might do in the matter would cost us dear. 
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If success Is ours we shall procure at the very least most enviable political 
advantages, above all greater consideration and respect from the United States, 
and it may be an enviable position In respect to Central America. 

The Chamorro-Weitzel treaty, as the Knox measure signed at 
Managua is called, has been drawn on the theory that it would 
not only set at rest for all time the control of the canal route, and 
thus remove it from being a possible cause of international complica- 
tions, but also that it will afford a solution of the interstate question 
of a Central American Union, and tend, to allay the internal troubles 
growing out of the animosities between Leon and Granada. 

By the treaty a perpetual and exclusive option is conceded to the 
United States to build an interoceanic canal across the territory of 
Nicaragua, the details and terms of the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of such canal being left for determination later by 
mutual consultation between the two Governments and until such 
time as the actual construction should be decided upon. There is fur- 
ther granted to the United States the right to maintain a naval sta- 
tion in the Gulf of Fonseca, should this be deemed expedient, and the 
lease for 99 years of Great and Little Corn Islands in the Caribbean ; 
and to stimulate commerce it is provided that American ships shall 
enjoy the privileges of Nicaragua coastwise trade. In consideration 
of the foregoing the United States Government undertakes to pay 
$3,000,000, in trust, to be used for general education, public works, 
and for the advancement of the welfare of Nicaragua, all disburse- 
ments being made subject to the joint supervision oi the secretary of 
state at Washington and the minister of finance in Managua. 

The benefits to Nicaragua, besides the cash payments, are the 
guaranty of the peace and independence of the Republic, the develop- 
ment oi its great resources through capital drawn to the country, 
the prospect that some day the canal may be constructed, and finally 
the removal of a constant incentive to disorders. Corresponding ad- 
vantages to the United States are the elimination of foreijgn political 
influence in Nicaragua, the prevention of any issue arising under 
the Monroe doctrine or the Lodge resolution, the service of a caveat 
against any more canal concessions or territorial privileges, and the 
preparation for the future growth of our coastwise commerce by 
shortening the interoceanic route. Furthermore, an American naval 
station in the Bay of Fonseca, the safest and most strategic harbor 
on the Pacific south of San Francisco, would be not only an impor- 
tant element in the defense of the Panama Canal but would also, 
through the power of publicity thus given to Central. American 
affairs, afford the most effective means of guaranteeing the obser- 
vance of the Washington conventions. 

It goes without saying that our policy in Nicaragua as thus out- 
lined nas met with criticism. Some of it comes from those who sin- 
cerely but lightly believe that the Central American States- should be 
left to the fate which Bismarck so generously suggested for France 
when he said: "Let her cook in her own gravy. There are more- 
over a few critics whose opinions are not of such a negative character, 
and who declare with great positiveness that "vested interests," monop- 
olies, and concessions should not be disturbed by the new order in Nic- 
aragua; there are others, having European affiliations, who can see no 
good purpose whatsoever in extending American influence on this con- 
tinent ; and finally there are the partisans of Zelaya who are loudest 
of all in their complaints, for reasons that will hereinafter appear. 
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The criticisms of our policy, so far as they can be ascertained from 
pamphlets and prints of various kinds, are about as follows: (1) That 
the United States to cover its design of ousting Zelaya and the 
Liberals from the Government of Nicaragua made use of the friv- 
olous pretext of seeking redress for the railing of two Americans; 
(2) that Madriz, another Liberal, the successor of Zelaya, was the 
constitutional President and should have been recognized as such bv 
tiie United States; (3) that the conservative Government which 
followed the Zelaya-Madriz regime was corrupt and despotic, and 
the program of financial reorganization for which it was sponsor * 
worked injustice to Nicaragua; (4) that the landing of marines at 
the time of the Mena revolution was an unprecedented violation of 
territory, and their retention in Managua is the only thing that pre- 
vents the downfall of the Diaz administration; (5) that the Liberals 
are in an overwhelming majority in Nicaragua and would win the 
presidency if guaranteed honest elections under United States super- 
vision ; (6) that at least they are entitled to share in a coalition gov- 
ernment and obtain half the offices; (7) that the pending canal 
treaty is against public interest not only because it is unpopular in 
Nicaragua, but also in that it violates the rights of the other Central 
American States; (8) that the canal treaty is further objectionable 
because it will prevent a union of Central America into a single 
strong republic; (9) that the whole policy of the United States is an 
offense against the sovereignty of Nicaragua and an affront to all 
Latin America. 

These complaints, if founded on a basis of truth and not on a 
mere distortion of facts, which were intended to influence the unin- 
formed for ulterior purposes, would constitute a serious reflection 
cm the good faith or the United States and would deserve careful 
consideration and appropriate action. Taking them in order, a brief 
examination may be made of each to determine the merits of the cast*. 

The first is that the United States, to cover its design of ousting 
Zelaya and the Liberal Government in Nicaragua, used as a pretext 
for accomplishing this purpose that it was seeking redress for the 
killing of two Americans, when, as a matter of fact, the latter were 
mere soldiers of fortune, who deserved the treatment they received. 

In reply ? it may be said that the United States needed no pretext 
for its action in taking measures to safeguard American life and 
property, for a condition of such barbarism prevailed in Nicaragua 
as would have justified absolute intervention on the ground of simple 
humanity, as in Cuba, and the complete occupation of the country to 
restore order. Instead of taking such thorough action, the Depart- 
ment of State rested content with giving the Nicaraguan charge 
d'affaires his passports after the facts of the execution had been 
verified. 

The details of that celebrated case, as gathered from the Nica- 
ragua court records, are as follows: In October, 1909, a revolution 
against Zelaya, then president, of Nicaragua, was proclaimed by 
Joan Estradta at Bluefields. Two Americans, Cannon and Groce, 
joined the revolutionists, and were commissioned as officers. Both 
had suffered from Zelaya's persecution, and as one was a civil engi- 
neer and the other an experienced miner, they together with a man 
named Couture, a French citizen, were put in charge of the work 
of defending the San Juan River by submarine mines against expe- 
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ditions sent from the capital to the Atlantic coast. In the course of 
their operations the three men became lost in the forest, and after 
wandering several days gave themselves up to the opposing forces 
as prisoners of war. Zelaya at once ordered a summary court mar- 
tial, and issued strict commands that they be not allowed to com- 
municate with any one. To prevent notice of their plight reaching 
the public, and to forestall any interference by American naval ves- 
sels, the prisoners were removed from Greytown on the coast to an 
inland village, and within 40 minutes of their arrival put on trial. 
They were charged with exploding mines, but the records were 
afterwards doctored so as to make it appear that they had been 
convicted of "rebellion," whatever that may mean. Even though 
nobody had been injured by their alleged offense, the two Americans 
were condemned to death and the Frenchman given a year in jail. 
Zelaya evidently considered it a much more serious offense to be an 
American than to be a Frenchman. 

The United States consul at Managua, hearing at 2 a. m. of the 
plight of his fellow countrymen, communicated with Zelaya, and 
asked that the execution be delayed until he could make an exami- 
nation of the case and report it to the department. Zelaya replied 
at 2 p. m. that he knew nothing of the matter but would investigate. 
He had already determined to frustrate any action by the United 
States, and two hours before, at 12.11 noon, had sent a telegram 
ordering that the sentence should be carried out at once. The rec- 
ords also show that Gen. Toledo, who was the proper officer to have 
conducted the trial, and, as such, authorized to reduce the sentence, 
telegraphed to Zelaya requesting that the lives of the condemned 
men be spared. This plea for clemency evidently caused the dictator 
to believe that Toledo might endeavor to delay the result, so he sent 
a second telegram at 6.30 p. m. to Gen. Medina, the trial judge, order- 
ing him to proceed with tne execution of the two Americans. There 
was still a short delay, because the captain of the firing squad de- 
nounced the proceedings and declined to give the command of exe- 
cution. He was flogged and threatened with death, but resolutely 
refused to carry out the order. Another captain was chosen, the two 
Americans were quickly shot, November 16, and their bodies thrown 
into a ditch. The fiscal, or prosecuting officer, thereupon telegraphed 
the result to Zelaya, and added, " I shall continue to carry out the 
law, and above everything your orders." He was, in truth, carrying 
out "orders," for there is no law, municipal or international, against 
an alien taking arms with either side engaged in warfare; the United 
States welcomed the assistance of foreigners in its own revolution, 
and all civilized nations recognize the principle that such aliens when 
captured must be given the same rights as other prisoners of war. 
Even confessed criminals would have been entitled to greater con- 
sideration than was shown to the two Americans by Zelaya. Their 
summary execution, when the facts were made public, aroused the 
greatest indignation throughout the United States. 

A joint resolution was introduced in the Senate December 10, 1909, 
by Senator Rayner, of Maryland, reciting that — 

Whereas the execution of prisoners of war * * * Is contrary to the mili- 
tary code of Nicaragua, is In violation of international law, and constitutes 
the crime of murder under every code of military warfare now recognized by 
civilized communities; * * * resolved * * * that the President of the 
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Ijiited States be, and he U hereby, authorized to take all necessary steps for the 
apprehension of Zelaya, the alleged perpetrator of the crime, and to bring him 
to trial therefor; and that he be farther authorized to use whatever methods 
and process may be necessary to accomplish this purpose. 

The Senator characterized Zelaya as a highwayman, a tyrant, a 
usurper, and an assassin. 

In the school of corruption, dishonor, perfidy, and crime he stands without 
a peer. * * * Now, as the culminating infamy of his administration, tram- 
pling upon every instinct of humanity, in violation of universal law, in defiance 
of those precepts of the international code that have been recognized ever since 
the night of barbarism receded before the rays of civilization, he has put to 
torture and then to death two American citizens. * * * This act was not 
only the act of a fiend, but was an insult to the honor of this Republic, and can 
not remain unavenged. * * * The proper step to take is, therefore, in my 
judgment, that which is embodied in the language of the resolution, and that is, 
by every process and method that may be necessary to apprehend the murderer 
and bring him to trial. This Government is a cowardly Government if it does 
not make an example of Zelaya before the eyes of the civilized world. This 
case will not admit of any trifling or concessions. If two American citizens — 
I care not who they were or what they were ; citizens in high standing, as they 
have been reputed to be, or soldiers of fortune — have been murdered by Zelaya, 
then he must be made to pay the penalty of his crime. 

Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, commenting on his colleague's 
argument, thus expressed himself : 

I am very glad that the Senator from Maryland approves so strongly the atti- 
tude and the course of action taken by the administration. I myself cordially 
and heartily approve It, and I am sure that it meets with general approval and 
support. I do not think anyone will differ with him materially as to the char- 
acter of Zelaya, but the practical question which is presented to me is one of 
very great difficulty. How can we separate the criminal from the innocent 
country and people whom he has involved in his crimes, and how can we best 
exact the reparation due to us for what can only be called the murder of our 
citizens? 

Not only in the United States, but also in Nicaragua and through- 
out Central America, Zelaya's act of barbarity was condemned. Even 
Madriz, who succeeded him, the ablest lawyer among the Liberals, 
in a letter of January 7, 1910, regarding the execution of Cannon 
and Grooe, said : 

After a personal study of the circumstances in which that deed was com- 
mitted I deplore it as illegal, and I consider as just the resentment which for 
that reason is felt in the minds of the Government and of the people of the 
United States. The Nicaraguan Government will do everything necessary to 
give complete satisfaction for that resentment and will await with a spirit 
entirely friendly and rigorously observant of justice of the demands of the 
American Government, and will make reparation with the best good will as 
soon as possible for the evil caused by that unfortunate event. 

The second criticism is that Mr. Madriz, who was the successor of 
Zelaya, became the constitutional President of Nicaragua and should 
have received recognition as such by the United States. 

To this claim the department responded that his Government was 
neither de jure nor de facto, and it refused to recognize either faction 
in Nicaragua, but announced its determination to hold each of the 
leaders responsible for the protection of American life and property 
in the territory under his immediate control. 

Unfortunately for the contention made by his partisans, Madriz, 
before he had any expectation of becoming the heir of Zelaya, had 
proven conclusively in a vigorous legal treatise "that Zelaya is a 
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dishonest public official who has trampled upon the laws of the Re- 
public; that he has been guilty of treason to the constitution; that 
he is not the legitimate President, but a usurper of the public power; 
and that his government perturbs and dishonors Central America." 
By the same reasoning Madriz's title was also invalid, because 
he was never elected, and his only claim to office was based on the 
action of his predecessor in "depositing the power" in him. Fur- 
thermore, he was clearly ineligible to receive the " deposit " because 
he was not a member of the national assembly as required by the 
constitution then in force: he was not the Vice President, nor a 
cabinet minister, and, in iact, had not lived in Nicaragua for 14 
years. Zelaya just willed the office to him like personal property. 

His title was defective de facto as well as de jure. He never 
showed the slightest possibility of putting down the revolution or 
causing his authority to be obeyed. He surrounded himself with the 
same corrupt leaders and indulged the same cruel practices as 
Zelaya, with the result that he forfeited whatever good will the 
people might have felt for having been freed from tyranny; and 
the revolution which at first was confined to the Atlantic coast spread 
across the country, and after overcoming the almost insuperable 
obstacles of mountains and swamps, reached the capital. To excuse 
his failure to check it, Madriz charged that American Navy officers 
had interfered with his military operations. As a matter of fact 
they had only taken the customary step of prohibiting bombard- 
ment or fighting by either faction within the unfortified and un- 
garrisoned commercial city of Bluefields, thus protecting the pre- 
ponderating American and other foreign interests, just as the com- 
mander of the British cruiser had done a few days previously at 
Greytown where there were large British interests. In the Greytown 
case it happened that the action taken favored the Madriz forces, 
while at Bluefields the result was quite the opposite; but the real 
test of strength between the two factions took place inland, far re- 
moved from both the British and American naval vessels, and there 
Madriz was overwhelmed by force of arms and fled from the country. 
The new leaders established their authority and suppressed all or- 
ganized resistance without having at any time received de facto 
recognition from the United States. Formal diplomatic relations 
between the Washington and Managua Governments were not re- 
stored until after the people of Nicaragua had passed on the merits 
of the revolution by holding a general election. 

The third criticism is that the "conservative" government of 
Estrada-Diaz, which followed the u liberal " regime of Zelaya- 
Madriz, was corrupt and despotic, and the program of American 
financial reorganization which it adopted worked great injustice to 
Nicaragua. 

The words "conservative" and "liberal" have no meaning and 
give a totally erroneous impression, for not all the solidity and 
wisdom of the country are found in the group whieh bears one 
label, nor all the turbulence and corruption in the other; and, in- 
versely, not all the narrowness and fanaticism are in the first, nor 
all the progress and honesty in the second. There is a mixture of 
good and bad. in both, but neither deserves to be called a political 
party. Nicaraguan politics are difficult to grasp, for the reason that 
there are no parties in the American sense of the word, and that the 
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people, instead of being aligned in two groups known as conserva- 
tives and liberals,. are divided into many small factions, the number 
and size depending on the influence and ambition of petty leaders or 
the vengefulness of disappointed office seekers. 

To understand the complete absence of political issues or principles 
it is sufficient to recall a few recent incidents. When the " conserva- 
tive " government came into power after the flight of Madriz, it was 
made up of President Estrada, the leader of the revolution, who was 
a liberal, and a cabinet composed of Moncada, also a liberal, Diaz, 
Chamorro, and Mena, conservatives. The title of president was 
merely nominal, for all real power was exercised by Mena, who was 
in control of the army, as minister of war. The latter with the aid 
of certain conservatives ousted Estrada, the liberal president, by 
forcing his resignation and exile from the country; when Diaz, the 
conservative, succeeded to the presidency, a coup d'£tat against his 
government was attempted by Mena, a conservative, with the sup- 
port of the liberals. In such a mess it is idle to try to discover any 
distinction between liberals and conservatives, and when the terms 
are used hereinafter they are to be understood as having only an 
approximate meaning. 

The charge of corruption made against the Estrada-Diaz adminis- 
tration is based on the issue of some millions of paper money and the 
payment of large sums in the guise of claims to various members of 
the faction in power. 

It is unfortunately^true that there were great issues of paper money. 
This is an evil practice which exists not only in Central America but 
also in Mexico. During Estrada's administration about 24,000,000 
pesos were forced into circulation as compared to 32,000,000 issued 
by Zelaya and Madriz. There is this difference to be noted, that 
President Diaz reformed the monetary conditions in Nicaragua by 
retiring the depreciated bills and placing the new currency on a gold 
exchange basis, which is guaranteed by the maintenance of an ample 
gold reserve fund. 

It is very likely true that large sums were paid to prominent mem- 
bers of the Government, but as they were for the most part persons 
who had been compelled to submit to "forced loans," exacted by 
Madriz and Zelaya, there is something to be said on their side of the 
case as to the justice of their claims for reimbusement, even if not for 
the method of their payment, against which the department protested. 
In further understanding of these matters it ought to be remembered 
that all during the time of the corrupt or irregular practices, Mena 
was in control of the treasury department, and it was because of the 
effort to eliminate him from the cabinet and thereby suppress the 
evil, that both Estrada and Diaz, in turn, met with misfortune, 
Estrada being obliged to resign the presidency, and Diaz forced to 
contend with an insurrection. In other words, the same element in 
Nicaragua, which is now making the loudest complaint, is the one 
which supported Mena, who was responsible for the dishonest prac- 
tices. 

In this connection it may be added that it was for the very purpose 
of preventing the payment of any exorbitant or unjust demands that 
the Estrada government favored the* program of control of finances 
by the United States, and the appointment of a mixed claims com- 
mission, composed of two American judges and one Nicaraguan, to 
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pass on domestic as well as foreign claims under the provisions of 
the Knox-Castrillo loan convention which failed of approval by the 
Senate. 

The importance of this claims commission has never been fully 
understood, because the principal functions contemplated for the 
commissioners were never put into operation on account of the ab- 
sence of treaty sanction. It was an entirely new idea in our diplo- 
macy and was intended to supply a deficiency which has long been 
recognized, namely, that there is no machinery in the Department 
of State for determining the validity or for apportioning equitably 
the extent and nature of claims which our Government is frequently 
called upon to urge against certain Latin- American countries, and as 
their courts are often mere tools in the hands of a dictator neither 
our own nor foreign Governments are willing to submit to such 
decisions as final. It was to meet this need for a competent and 
impartial tribunal that the claims commission was organized. It is 
not to be confused with the ordinary mixed-claims commission, be- 
cause, although its members are of two different nationalities — 
American and Xicaraguan — yet it is not an international but a 
national court, appointed by and under the laws of Nicaragua. 

The British and German Governments declined to recognize it or 
to submit their claims to its jurisdiction, and there was no way to 
bring pressure to bear on them to change their attitude, because of 
failure of Senate approval of the loan convention. The British 
Government threatened in May, 1912, that it would force payment of 
its claims unless Nicaragua was prepared to enter into a treaty con- 
ceding certain fishery rights, which were objectionable because of 
territorial privileges carried by them. Later on German interests 
attempted to get from the Nicaraguan Government a concession to 
canalize the San Juan River and to navigate the river and lakes in 
connection with a scheme for the colonization and exploitation of 
certain banana plantations in Costa Rica. 

Another important function contemplated for the commission was 
the examination of the validity of all the contracts or concessions 
granted by preceding administrations in Nicaragua and the assess- 
ment of damages in cases of cancellation, amendment, or expropria- 
tion of such contracts. Secretary Knox was thus putting into prac- 
tice the idea afterwards so earnestly advocated by President Wilson 
in his Mobile speech, in which he declared that the system of grant- 
ing " concessions " was responsible for " a condition of affairs always 
dangerous and apt to become intolerable"; that the States suffering 
from them are in need of "emancipation from the subordination, 
and "we ought to be the first in assisting them in that emancipa- 
tion." 

The fourth criticism is that the landing of marines at Corinto at 
the time of the Mena insurrection was an unprecedented violation of 
territory, and their retention in Managua is the only thing that 
prevents the downfall of the Diaz administration. 

It is a well-established principle of international law that any 
Government has the right to land and use forces on foreign territory 
to protect its own nationals. This practice has been observed not 
only by the United States, but also by the British, French, and other 
European Governments. As many as two score instances may be 
mentioned of such action in Latin American countries, and that the 
precedent will continue to be followed, when circumstances require, 
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is shown by the recent case of Haiti, not to mention Vera Cruz. The 
landing at Corinto may be further distinguished in that it was at 
the express invitation of the Nicaraguan Government; and in this 
respect there is also a precedent, for in 1896 President Cleveland 
disembarked forces at the same port, on official request of the Zelaya 
Government, by note of February 25, to protect property and to 
support the Government against revolutionists. The two cases have 
a surprising resemblance, further accentuated by the circumstance 
that President Cleveland also directed, through the Secretary of 
the Navy, that the marines should proceed inland to Leon, if neces- 
sary and expedient, to rescue a messenger of the American Legation 
who was reported to have been arrested or detained by the revolu- 
tionists; and by the further circumstance that the commanding offi- 
cer served a notice on the lawless element that he was prepared to 
prevent by force, if necessary, pillaging of the English bank at Leon. 
Three years later marines were again disembarked on Zelaya's re- 
quest at Bluefields, and Jield possession of the port for some time 
until the arrival of his troops. 

Perhaps a possible distinction in the two cases of landing United 
States Marines at Corinto is that in 1896 it was British property, 
principally, that was to be protected, while in 1912 American in- 
terests were preponderant. It must also be remembered that the 
present Nicaraguan Government had been firmly established in power 
two years before the marines arrived to protect American property 
against Mena's lawlessness ; it had long since driven out the Madriz 
usurpers, overcome all armed resistance to its authority, and con- 
firmed its right to exist by popular elections. The Diaz Government 
has thus shown that it not only controls sufficient force to maintain 
itself in power, but also that it rests on the will of a majomty of the 
people. 

In the statement that if the marines should be withdrawn from 
Managua the Diaz administration would succumb there is an inti- 
mation that the presence of the American forces is against the wishes 
of the Nicaraguan people. Experience, however, has shown quite 
the contrary. Even Leon, after the Mena disturbance was sup- 
pressed and the city returned^ to Government control, requested and 
urged that the marines be kept there in preference to Nicaraguan 
troops, because of fear of reprisals from their late opponents. Many 
of the leading Liberals declared to our officers that they had more 
confidence in the Americans than in their own countrymen. At 
Chinandega, the fourth largest town, the most prominent citizens, 
irrespective of party, expressed the desire to have an American naval 
officer rule them permanently. At Granada the citizens in mass 
meeting adopted resolutions of thanks and transmitted a memorial 
to Admiral Southerland, the commanding officer, in just recognition 
of his remarkably successful handling of a difficult situation, saying: 

Because of the highly marked benefits that we have received from the pro- 
tection of the Americans, we send to you and those serving under you, In the 
name of this community, an expression of our sincere gratitude, asking that 
you present these sentiments to the Government of your generous country, and 
our hope and desire that the sacrifices made by you will give as result an 
established and enduring peace in Nicaragua. 

A pathetic letter was sent by the women describing the — 
state of horror and fright in which mothers, daughters, wives, and sisters saw 
themselves, each moment threatened with the loss of all ttiey held most dear; 
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* * * we celebrated with enthusiasm your arrival on the shores of Nica- 
ragua as an omen that soon our ills would cease. Our hopes were fulfilled, 
inasmuch as you have given with wonderful rapidity the peace and tranquillity 
that we so much longed for. 

On a march which the marines made through the country and over 
the mountains they were met everywhere by reception committees 
and escorted to the cities, where they were received with enthusiasm, 
most notably at Matagalpa and Rivas. That such friendly feeling 
prevailed was due in great part to the confidence and respect aroused 
in the people by the exemplaty conduct of the marines and blue- 
jackets officered by men of such tact, firmness, and common sense, as 
shown, for example, by Maj. Smedley Butler, whose battalion, being 
the earliest to arrive in Nicaragua, was responsible for first impres- 
sions. 

In a letter of appreciation to the commanding officer November 10, 
1912, the American manager of the railroad wrote from Managua : 

Speaking of the interests I have the honor to represent, their property, com- 
prising all the steamers and most of the railway,- was in the hands of bandits, 
vandals, and miscreants; our very lives were in jeopardy, and our confidence 
in the governing powers badly shaken when your opportune arrival brought 
order out of chaos, restored property to its rightful owners and freedom to 
many a despairing prisoner, for all of which the country owes to you a debt of 
gratitude which can never be paid. 

A like sentiment prevailed on the Atlantic coast. The Press, of 
Bluefields, in an article of October 13, said that it — 
desires to express in the name of the foreign colony its hearty and sincere appre- 
ciation of the orderliness, propriety, and universal good conduct observed by 
the Takoma's boys; and, further, to assure the bluejackets and men of the 
Marine Corps that their fellow countrymen here are proud of them and consider 
them a credit to the uniforms they wear. 

This favorable opinion was held not only by natives and foreigners 
alike but it was given official expression in a note to the American 
legation from the foreign office and in a special act of the National 
Assembly, indorsing what had been done. In fact, it may be said 
that the mass of the Nicaraguan people welcome any influence that 
gives promise of releasing them from barbarous persecution and of 
permitting them to live in peace. The only complaint against the 
Americans comes from the dissatisfied politicians, the Zelavistas, 
and those who live on revolutions. This truth has been testified to 
again and again by naval officers who have visited the country. Thus 
Commander Benson of the Albany reported in April, 1909, during 
a visit at Corinto in Zelaya's time: 

There is a bitter and contemptuous feeling of the governing [Zelayista] class 
toward the United States, but the general mass of the people are most heartily 
in sympathy with the United States and its policies. The country is prac- 
tically under a reign of terror; everyone seems afraid of doing or saying 
anything that might reach the President. 

The Associated Press correspondent, sent to Nicaragua at the 
beginning of the Madriz regime, reported in the dispatch which 
was published on January 27, 1910: 

I expect trouble here when Madriz arrives. Leon alone is for him, and 
the garrisons of Managua and Granada are being made up afresh of soldiers 
from Leon. * * * There is no genuine hostility toward Americans and no 
chance of a spontaneous uprising against them ; but there is every likelihood 
of an organized uprising of armed resistance commanded to docile soldiers by 
politicians bent upon diverting public indignation from themselves and resort- 
ing to the simple trick of summoning the specter of foreign Invasion and 
annexation by people of another race. 
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Admiral Kimball, who commanded the squadron in Nicaraguan 
waters at the time of Zelaya's flight, reported that he could control 
the situation without any show of force. The reason that this 
would be possible, he added, was because while there is a theory that 
the Nicaraguans hate and detest Americans and everything Ameri- 
can, u they actually have a childish and unquestioning faith in the 
kindness, helpfulness, innate fairness, and boundless power of the 
people of the United States and the Government that represents 
them." 

If then the Diaz government is strong enough to sustain itself, 
and there is no unfriendly feeling on the part of the Nicaraguan 
people against the United States, the question may quite naturally 
be asked why the marines are retained as a legation guard. 

There are several reasons for not withdrawing them at this time. 
In the first place it would be construed as an invitation to resume 
disorders. The mass of the people, while ordinarily peaceably in- 
clined, are uneducated and easily misled. If our forces were re- 
moved, the impression would be created that the United States had 
lost confidence in President Diaz and desired his elimination from 
office. A similar belief as to Zelaya, it will be remembered, caused 
his flight from the country, with hardly a struggle, by the mere 
severance of diplomatic relations. 

There is another reason. Insurrections in Nicaragua, as elsewhere 
in Central America, are nothing but military uprisings and not popu- 
lar movements in any sense. The only exception to this rule that 
can be recalled was the Bluefields revolution which drove out the 
Zelaya-Madriz regime, and which, though it started with an insig- 
nificant defection of troops on the Atlantic coast, met with such 
popular support that it crossed the mountains, spread throughout 
the country, and engulfed all three cities of Managua, Leon, and 
Granada. But this was an unusual case. The trouble ordinarily 
starts with the mutiny of a garrison or the seizure of the arsenal, 
sometimes accompanied by the capture of the President. To guard 
against these perils, two alternative practices have generally been 
adopted: Either collect all the war munitions and a majority of 
forces in one central garrison, or else distribute them in the three 
leading cities of Managua, Leon, and Granada. The first method 
possesses the merit t>f limiting the danger of disloyalty to one local- 
ity, but it has the corresponding disadvantage of leaving the Gov- 
ernment without means of defense in case of its loss; the second 
gives the ruler two bases of defense in the event of mishap to 
the third, but increases the hazard of treachery threefold. Now, by 
retaining the marines at the capital, all military supplies can be 
concentrated at that one point under their control without the neces- 
sity of having any army at all except for police purposes, as in 
Panama. Therefore the presence of only a few marines serves a 
purpose in guarding against disorders which would otherwise re- 
quire the maintenance by Nicaragua of several thousand troops, and 
tne restoration of the objectionable system of militarism; at the same 
time their presence exercises a strong moral influence in preventing 
abuses and reprisals by subordinate Government authorities. Under 
present conditions the Government can devote itself to working out 
its numerous economic problems and to encouraging peaceful pur- 
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suits without the constant anxiety of preparing against the attacks 
of malcontent politicians or against treachery by ambitious generals, 
like Mena, unable to resist the temptation of using for selfish pur- 
poses the power confided to them. 

Possibly the most important reason of all is that if disorders break 
out again in Nicaragua they will undoubtedly spread to Honduras 
and Guatemala. It is better to keep a few marines where they are, 
especially during the continuance of uncertainty in Mexico, rather 
than to run the risk of having a condition of turbulence in all the 
region from the Kio Grande to the Canal Zone. 

If it be asked how long the marines are to be continued in Man- 
agua, the answer is, until some equally good arrangement is made 
that will assure the maintenance of peace. One such arrangement, 
of course, is the negotiation of a treaty that will leave no doubt that 
the United States discountenances military conspiracies and favors 
constitutional order. There has been no war or revolution in Panama 
since the signing of the canal treaty with that Republic, and Panama 
has been able to disband its army and save the expense of a military 
establishment. Furthermore, there has been no necessity for using 
the American forces on the Isthmus. The belief that they would be 
used to preserve order if occasion required has been sufficient. 

The fifth criticism is that the Liberals are in an overwhelming 
majority and would win the presidency if guaranteed free, honest 
elections, under the supervision of the United States. 

Whether their claim of supremacy and their proposal for testing 
it are sincere or not may be judged by the attitude assumed by them 
when in control of the Government during the Zelaya-Madriz regime. 

After Madriz had been engaged for three months in a futile and 
bloody attempt to suppress the Bluefields reyolution, during which 
more lives were lost than in any equal period of a similar disturbance, 
Estrada, the leader of the revolution, having demonstrated by force 
of arms the power of his following, made an offer on March 3, 1910, 
in which he proposed that the United States should be invited to 
mediate, and to supervise elections for the choosing of a President 
and Vice President of the Republic* Madriz responded that he was 
the legitimate successor of Zelaya, and that patriotism prevented him 
from admitting a foreign nation to act as intermediary in internal 
conflicts. Four months later, when the victorious revolutionists had 
arrived at the gates of the capital, he changed his mind, and appealed 
to the department to interpose on behalf of peace, expressing his 
willingness "to follow every indication which the Government of 
the United States may be pleased to make," and when it was too late 
he requested mediation by the foreign consular corps in order that he 
might make a dignified and safe exit from the country. 

During the 18 years of liberal government under Gen. Jos6 Santos 
Zelaya and Dr. Madriz, not even the form of an election was gone 
through with, unless an exception may be made of the occasion when 
three candidateSj Jos6, Santos, and Zelaya, were put up and were 
voted for — a cynical bit of humor on the part of the dictator. 

If the "liberals" were in the majority it is surprising that they 
never demonstrated the fact by holding an election while they were 
in control of the machinery. To anyone who understands the situa- 
tion in Nicaragua, the reason of their refusal is very simple. No 
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„ has a majority; there is no political cohesiveness whatsoever, 
len one faction is in office, the other factions form a sort of tempo- 
rary combination to overturn the administration, and in the confusion 
which follows each leader seizes what he can. When Zelaya was in 
power, a faction of so-called liberals attempted to throw him out by 
ihe revolution of 1896 ; then when Madriz succeeded him, other lit- 
erals constantly intrigued for their own advancement and against the 
administration, as shown by the records of our legation in Managua. 
Again when Mena attempted his revolution against the present 
Nicaraguan Government, he was pledged the support of the liberals, 
but as soon as there was a bare prospect of success three or four 
u presidents " were proclaimed in different parts of the Republic. 

Admiral Kimball made a very interesting report December 31, 1909, 
of the visit he paid Madriz at the executive mansion, in Managua. 
Madriz explained why he had accepted the presidency from Zelaya, 
whom he had denounced as a usurper, and from a Congress which he 
had proved to be illegal, on the ground that he thought this was the 
best way to avoid bloodshed ; he was disappointed in that he had ex- 
pected the best men of Nicaragua to come to his aid, but so far only 
a few personal friends and a horde of self-interested people had ap- 
proached him; discussing elections, he called attention to the fact 
thatr- 

there is at present absolutely no registration upon which to holtl an election, 
that practically a generation has passed away and a new one had come up since 
elections were abolished by Zelaya ; that he would endeavor to establish a satis- 
factory registration of voters, and an election that would be respected; that 
of course laborers on the coffee flncas and plantations would vote much as their 
patrons desired, but this was also the case during the 30 years of peace. 

The admiral, who had formed a friendly attachment for Madriz, 
continues: 

I asked him who, in his opinion, would be elected if such an election as he had 
outlined could be held. He said that Juan Estrada or Esplnoza would probably 
be successful since their revolt against Zelaya would give them prestige ; possibly 
a man of his (Madriz) faction of the liberal party might succeed, and that 
there was nothing impossible In supposing that a nominee of the conservatives 
might develop sufficient strength. 

That Madriz's estimate of the possible strength of Estrada was cor- 
rect, was shown by the elections held in 1910 after the restoration of 
order, when the ticket composed of Juan Estrada, a liberal, for presi- 
dent, and Adolfo Diaz, a conservative, for vice president, both leaders 
of the the Bluefields movement, received a majority of the votes. 
Two years later, in November, 1912 ; at a direct popular election Diaz 
for president and Solorzano for vice president, were the successful 
nominees. Thus the candidacy of Diaz was passed upon twice with- 
in a very short period. His tenure in that respect will compare very 
favorably with that of the other presidents of Central America : and 
it is hard therefore to understand why there should be any necessity 
for an American supervision of the election in Nicaragua and not in 
the other Republics. 

The Department of State, however, did consider the question of 
such a supervision in 1912 and inquired the views of its legation on 
the subject. In his reply the American minister said : 

I think that the general public in Nicaragua understand that the policy of 
the United States is not hostile to the liberal party as such nor to the con- 
servative party, but is directed against the corruptlonists, the Intriguers, and 
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criminals of all parties, be they conservatives like Mena or liberals like Ze- 
laya * * *. The ban should include also professional revolutionists. It 
is safe to say that there is not a single general on either government or rebel 
side who has not designs on the presidency. * * * It seems inadvisable to 
raise the question of elections until the army * * * has been disbanded. It ! 

would be unwise for the United States to supervise elections; the Panama 
precedent is hardly applicable (because the right of the United States to inter- 
fere In that country is recognized by treaty and by the constitution of the Re- 
public, notwithstanding which, the defeated party charged fraud). There has 
never been a registration of voters in Nicaragua. If we undertook the work | 

we should have to do it thoroughly, and this would require more time and men ; 

than we have available. Neither party would willingly acquiesce in an adverse 
result, however fair, and we should have to bear the burden of criticism with- ! 

out the power to justify our course by assuring the honesty of the administra- I 

tion after it enters office. The fact is the cry of fair elections just now is not 
sincere. The majority of the people are satisfied with President Diaz, and 
the malcontents are more desirous of securing the presidency than of having 
honest elections. The Mena rebellion, which was supported by the Zelayistas, I 

affords conclusive proof of this assertion. Mena never questioned the validity ! 

of Diaz's title to office, and he never even pretended that he himself was the 
popular choice. On the contrary, he denied the right and the capacity of the I 

people to hold an election. Diaz stood for the principle of direct popular elec- 
tions; Mena opposed that principle and yet the liberals supported Mena." Of 
course, the purpose was to create strife among the members of the adminis- 
tration, and in the confusion seize the power, thus eliminating both Diaz and 
Mena. There is a small coterie in the two parties which feels each against the 
other the bitter hostility inherited from Spanish colonial days to such an ex- 
treme that they would both prefer to have the United States govern the country 
rather than see the opposing faction In office. This feeling is one source of 
Diaz's strength. Almost every military leader who is unable to conquer the 
country for himself prefers Diaz or some equally peaceful civilian to any rival 
general. Many prominent government officials and a great number of influ- 
ential liberals have privately expressed the opinion that the only hope for peace 
In Nicaragua is to be found in government of the country by the United States. 
My own opinion is that this is not at all necessary and that on the contrary 
we should not interfere in local affairs at all except in so far as may be neces- 
sary to insure order and protection to life and property. The matters cov- 
ered by this exception could most probably hereafter be controlled as . in 
Panama by moral Influence. 

The last election held in Nicaragua produced some interesting results. 
Diaz was nominated for the presidency by the conservatives, and Gen. 
Chamorro, generouslv waiving his own candidacy in a commendable 
spirit of harmony, pledged himself to support that nomination, and 
honorably lived up to his pledge, but many of Chamorro's followers 
proved recalcitrant and insisted on voting for him, with the result 
that although not elected, nevertheless he carried the city of Granada. 
This fact has its interest because it tends to show that it the people of 
any district really favor a candidate they can carry the election for I 

him, notwithstanding the administration^ control of the machinery, 
recognition of which circumstance probably influenced Zelaya and 
Madriz in refusing to call elections when they were in power. The 
liberals did not put up any candidate against Diaz, either because they 
could not agree upon one or else thev preferred to let the contest go by 
default and then attempt to oust him by raising the cry for new and 
fair elections. But many of them fearing that Chamorro might defeat 
Diaz voted for the latter. A final canvass of the ballots showed that for 
president Diaz received 23,467, Chamorro, 2,229 ; and Baca, 34 ; for vice 
president Solorzano, 25,667; Espinoza, 32; and scattering votes for 
Gen. Saenz and Manuel Lacayo. If these figures may be taken as true, 
and there is no reason to believe the contrary, they seem to indicate i 

that the vote of the whole country in a contested campaign would be 
almost equally divided between the so-called conservatives and 
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liberals. It will be noted that the combined vote of Dias and 
Cbamorro is 26,000, not counting conservatives who did not go to the 
polls. There has never been an accurate census of the Republic, but 
the population is generally estimated at 500,000, and allowing one- 
eighth as the proportion of male voters would give slightly over 
60,000, indicating how evenly divided are the two parties. It is 
doubtful, however, if any Liberal leader could poll the full strength 
of his party because of the many factional fights in Leon and else- 
where, and the absence of any real party principles or political issues. 
For similar reasons it is equally difficult to determine in advance the 
vote-getting ability of any Conservative candidate. 

The sixth criticism is that the Liberals are at least entitled to share 
in a coalition government and obtain half the patronage. 

This proposal sounds suspiciously like the one they made in 1893, 
when President Sacasa was in power, and which resulted in an agree- 
ment signed on May 31 of that year at Sabana Grande, whereby it 
was provided that Machado should become President and select his 
cabinet from among the members of the two parties. The written 
document contained this binding clause, signed by the American 
diplomatic representative: 

The minister of the United States interposes in the agreement his official 
mediation and his moral guaranty for the good faith and the compliance by 
both sides. 

Within six weeks therefrom, or, to be exact, on July 11, the Liberals 
at Leon seized President Machado, who had been invited to pay a 
visit there, and during the confusion which resulted from his im- 
prisonment, Zelaya with a small force marched on Managua, and 
after barbarously bombarding the unfortified capital, against the 
vigorous protest of the American minister, who had signed the 
Sabana Grande agreement, proclaimed himself President — and was 
duly recognized. Zelaya began his regime by defying the United 
States ana ended by murdering two of its citizens. 

The coalition government of Machado did not last two months. 
Hardly any better success has been obtained by the more recent 
efforts at this sort of compromise. As soon as a member of an op- 
posing faction is given an important office in the administration he 
at once begins to use it to overthrow the Government in the interest 
of himself and his faction. Mena is the most recent example of the 
futility of this sort of compromise. In the present uncertainty in 
Central America it would be especially dangerous to give a cabinet 
appointment in Nicaragua to any of the Zelaya faction because he 
would use his office to aid or incite revolution in Honduras and 
Guatemala. A division of power in Nicaragua, as elsewhere, means 
lack of efficiency, absence of responsibility, and utter confusion. 

The seventh criticism is that the pending canal treaty is objection- 
able not only because it is unpopular in Nicaragua, but also that it 
violates the rights of the other Central American States. 

When the treaty was being negotiated it came up for general 
discussion in Nicaragua, and was debated both in the National As- 
sembly and by private individuals. Many of the leading citizens 
favored the inclusion of stipulations in the nature of a Piatt amend- 
ment, but it was thought by the legation that such an amendment 
might lessen the chances of approval by the United States Senate, 
so it was dropped. A " junta de notables," or conference of promi- 
nent men, was called and urged the prompt passage of the measure, 
g I>__<;i-l_vol 42 7 
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The assembly considered the treaty at length, made a slight change 
which was accepted by the department ana then voted approval 
by more than the necessary majority. Nor was their action without 
precedent, for Nicaragua has entered into innumerable contracts 
and treaties, such as those signed by Ministers Squier and Hise, 
and Secretaries Cass, Dickinson, and Frelinghuysen, relating to 
the construction of a proposed canal and to the navigation ox the 
San Juan River as a part thereof. Zelaya and the present complain- 
ing liberals negotiated several such agreements, principally with 
Europeans, among which may be mentioned a contract of June 5, 
1897, with the Atlas Steamship Co., a British corporation, for the 
exclusive navigation of the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua; 
and another of October 27, 1898, conceding a canal option to the 
Grace-Cragin Syndicate, in consideration of the payment of $100,000 
cash and $400,000 on time. Remonstrance against this speculative 
concession was made without avail by the Department of State, but 
fortunately the contract lapsed on account of failure to meet the later 
installments. 

The canal treaty signed at Mangua is reasonably generous to the 
interests of Nicaragua. It provides for the payment of $3,000,000 in 
trust, to be used for purposes of general education, public works, and 
for the welfare of the country. It was at the suggestion of President 
Diaz himself that the clause was inserted that no disbursements should 
be made except with the consent of the secretary of state, thus doing 
away with any opportunity for a dishonest or improvident use of 
the funds. 

If this convention has caused any dissatisfaction in the other 
States of Central America, it must be due to a misunderstanding of 
its terms. The text of the treaty, that is to say , in its original form, 
has never been made public, and it is therefore difficult to understand 
on what grounds objection has been raised. . As a matter of fact the 
treaty, so far as the canal feature is concerned, concedes merely an 
option and not the title to a canal strip as in Panama, the idea being 
that when the actual construction becomes necessary a new contract 
will be negotiated, but that in the meanwhile, if the treaty is ratified, 
the whole canal agitation will cease because of the exclusive option 
given to the United States. When a new contract for actual con- 
struction is to be negotiated it will then be time enough to consider 
any rights or interests of the neighboring States ; and it will then, but 
not before, become necessary for Nicaragua, according to the terms 
of a convention now in force, to consult with Costa Rica, that country 
being interested because its territory is partly bounded by the San 
Juan River, which would most likely become a link in the canal 
system when built. 

Speaking historically, it is a grave error to assume that the other 
States in Central America are opposed to the construction of a 
canal across Nicaragua by the United States. They have frequently 
expressed their approval of such a policy, most notably at the time 
the United States was engaged in the negotiations which eventually 
resulted in the Frelinghuysen-Zavala treaty. In the early part of 
1883 Mr. Hall, the American minister to Central America, then re- 
siding in Guatemala, was instructed to sound out the five Govern- 
ments to which he was accredited. On May 4 he reported the result 
of a visit to Salvador, where the President, the minister of foreign 
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affairs, and other prominent men expressed tlie Knpe/that the canal 
would be constructed across the territory of Nicaragua .and. owned 
and operated by the United States. In an official note the* foreign, 
office confirmed this understanding, calling especial attention to'ihe 
importance of the project to Salvador, because of it being the only 
country in Central America without a port on the Atlantic coast, 
and therefore deprived of the advantages of direct communication 
with the eastern section of the United States. Not contenting itself 
with these cordial and earnest expressions (for which no compensa- 
tion was asked in those days), Salvador displayed great activity 
with the other Republics in bringing influence to bear on Nicaragua 
for the signing of such a treaty with the United States, and Presi- 
dent Zaldivar visited Managua to use his personal influence in that 
behalf. The Honduran and Guatemalan foreign ministers, acting 
for their respective Governments, likewise sent official notes indors- 
ing the project most enthusiastically. The Costa Bican Government 
went even further and addressed a note to Secretary Frelinghuysen 
appealing to the United States in favor of the Nicaraguan canal on 
the ground of American fraternity and joint interests. 

Ir any of the present political leaders in these republics are opposing 
the pending treaty because of the cession of territory for naval pur- 
poses in Fonseca Bay, they are certainly flying in the face of precedent 
in their own countries. Each and all of the States of Central America 
have at one time or another offered to make similar grants of land 
to the United States. In May, 1881, Guatemala proposed to cede 
Ocos Bay for a coaling station; in Decembers 1901, Costa Rica en- 
tered into similar negotiations for a lease of 200 years of Port Elena, 
and in ApriL 1906, offered to sell Cocos Island for a naval or wireless 
station; on September 28, 1849 2 a treaty was signed with Honduras 
by Mr. Squier, the American minister, granting to the United States 
valuable stretches of land for naval stations on Tigre Island, also 
known as Amapala, in the Gulf of Fonseca, and for fortifications 
along the shore of the bay; again, in September, 1885, the Govern- 
ment of Honduras made a formal proposal to grant to the United 
States the right to establish and maintain coaling and naval stations 
on both the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, namely, in the Bay 
Islands and the Gulf of Fonseca, the purpose being "that the pres- 
ence on its coast of vessels of the United States would favor the in- 
terests of both countries and would create new ties of friendship." 

Salvador has no coast on the Atlantic side, and though having a 
frontage on the Gulf of Fonseca, possesses little territory of strategic 
value. The people, however, have always been extremely friendly 
to the Unitea States, and at the time, when they were more united 
in political sentiment than ever before or since, tney appealed to the 
United States for annexation, and sent t^o commissioners to Wash- 
ington to urge their petition. 

Tlie eighth criticism is that the pending canal treaty is further 
ob^tionable because it will prevent a union of Central America. 

when the colonies proclaimed their independence of Spain and 
severed the bonds that united them to the mother country, there 
arose a strong popular sentiment that they should emulate the ex- 
ample of the united States and organize themselves into a single, 
vigorous Republic, that would be able to withstand foreign aggres- 
sion and to win for itself a position in the family of nations. Ac- 
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cordingly \st 18#8.* federation was established with its capital at 

Ghiat&itala # CJity,' but almost immediately dissensions broke out, sev- 
.et&l ^f ^e States seceded, the union came to an end, and its president, 
•iftraian, was executed in 1842. Since that time there have been 

"numerous attempts at restoration, which not only proved futile, but 

also have served to increase the jealousies and enmities among the 

several States. 
The attitude toward the question of confederation which the 

United States adopted at the outset and has continued ever since, was 

expressed by Secretary Seward in 1863, as follows: 

The President regards the agitation of the question of a reunion of the Cen- 
tral American Republics with favor, not, however, because he is prepared to 
say that the measure is practicable or expedient, but simply because it indi- 
cates a conviction that there are some common evils existing in the several 
States of Central America which are constantly reproducing civU and inter- 
national wars, and a will and a purpose on the part of American statesmen 
there to correct them, but — 

He adds — 

there is no desire on the part of the President to seem to favor coercion in the 
matter, and on the contrary, the United States will remain equally the friend 
of the Central American powers whether they reunite or prefer to remain dis- 
tinct and independent 

After repeated unsuccessful attempts to restore the union an im- 
pression began to be held in the United States % that certain of the 
Republics were not so much interested in the federation as they were in 
establishing their own ascendancy at the expense of their neighbors, 
and that in particular* Nicaragua, which controlled the canal route, 
appeared to De menaced by acts of aggression. Early in 1880 Secre- 
tary Evarts instructed the American minister at Guatemala that the 
United States would not look with favor on any " schemes of aggran- 
dizement" by which "the individuality of any of the States of 
Central America would disappear in turmoil or conquest," but he 
reiterated the settled policy of the United States tnat it would 
regard with approbation "such an intimacy of union between the 
States of Central America as would not only secure their domestic 
interests but render them outwardly strong against the rest of the 
world." 

Very similar views were expressed by Secretary Bayard in an 
instruction of March 10, 1885, that while the United States " deems 
advisable a voluntary combination of interests of the Central Ameri- 
can States, no display of force on the part of any one or more States 
to coerce the others can be countenanced." And when it began to be 
made clear that the plan of restoring the union was a mere pretext 
on the part of ambitious tyrants to maintain themselves in office and 
extend their power to control the valuable possessions of neighboring 
States, the attitude of the United States, wnile none the less friendly 
to thie idea of confederation, nevertheless became more insistent in 
discountenancing the use of force to bring it about. Thus, on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1888, Secretary Bayard instructed our minister in Guate- 
mala as follows : 

I learn that much disquietude is felt in Nicaragua by reason of rumors that 
the plan of consolidation or amalgamation of the Central American Republics, 
which received so serious a check when undertaken by Gen. Barrios a few 
years ago, is proposed to be revived by his successor, Gen. Barillas. * * * 

The great interest expressed in the proposed construction of the interoceanlc 
canal by citizens of the United States, under charter granted according to the 
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laws of the United States, and the concern naturally felt for the security of the 
vast capital necessary for the accomplishment of such a work under effective 
guaranties of stability and order, should serve to advise the statesmen of 
Guatemala of the new and important enterprises thus inaugurated, and lead 
them to realize the magnitude of the concern which would necessarily be felt 
should any ill-counseled plans of domination or control cast a doubt upon the 
capacity of the independent Central American States to maintain orderly and 
local self-government, and to observe relations of good will toward each 
other. ♦ ♦ • 

You will carefully inquire whether any ground exists for the apprehensions 
to which I have adverted, and will likewise take an early and discreet occasion 
to convey to the Government of President Barillas the views of the Government 
of the United States which are consistently and strongly in disapproval of a 
coercive union of the Central American Republics and favorable to their inde- 
pendent, tranquil, and harmonious continuance under the reign of constitutional 
law. 



The question might well be asked why it is that so little progress 
toward a permanent union has been made, notwithstanding the evi- 
dent advantages of a single strong Republic, the popular sentiment 
favoring the idea, and the moral support which the United States 
has always been willing to lend to its peaceful achievement. Experi- 
ence gives a reply by referring to the sanguinary struggles that mark 
the abortive federation from 1823 until the execution of Morazan 
in 1842. Those 20 years witnessed such immense loss of life, destruc- 
tion of property, paralysis of commerce and agriculture that the mass 
of the people, who in the beginning had believed that confederation 
would solve the problem of peace, never desired to repeat the experi- 
ment, and took no genuine interest in any of the subsequent attempts, 
regarding them as mere schemes of aggrandizement by military rulers. 
As a matter of fact, the only reason or justification for a union of Cen- 
tral America is that under its government the people will have a 
greater assurance of stability of institutions, maintenance of order, 
and peaceful development of the resources of the country, without dan- 
ger of foreign, interference. For a State to lead successfully in the 
movement ox federation it must first establish peace and order within 
its own confines, and not depend as heretofore on the power of mili- 
tarism. If the pending canal treaty is put into effect and Nicaragua 
by reason thereof is guaranteed against future turbulence, the lesson 
will not be without its effect on the neighboring States. Such of 
them as maintain stable governments and peaceful conditions will 
soon find it to their common interests to unite, and the advantages 
of peace will strengthen Nicaragua and perhaps extend its influence, 
or even its limits, just as disorders weakened the Republic and caused 
it to lose territory to its neighbor in 1825, when the inhabitants of the 
district of Nicoya petitioned for annexation to Costa Rica in order 
to escape from tne anarchy then prevailing in their own State. 

Because of the strategic position of the Central American Re- 
publics, commanding the northern approaches of the Panama Canal 
on both the Atlantic and the Pacific, some observers have expressed 
the opinion that our interest is too great not to impose on our policy 
the desirability of continuing the present system of small independ- 
ent States, and of preventing their union in what under a powerful 
dictator Blight become a strong nation, possibly antagonistic to our 
policies and able to invoke the intervention of foreign powers. 
Whatever might otherwise be the force of this argument, no such 
dancer would be likely if the United, States were in control of the 
canal route across Nicaragua, together with the naval base in Fonseca 
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Bay, and on the contrary our interests and those of Central America 
would both be best served by encouraging a unioh of the five Re- 
publics, a result that should be decided by popular vote instead of 
military force, and that might be brought about by voluntary coales- 
cence with Nicaragua, which, with peace guaranteed, would become 
the strongest and most important, because of its geographically 
strategic position. 

The ninth criticism is that the whole present policy of the United 
States is an offense to the people of Nicaragua, and is condemned by 
thepublic sentiment of all Latin America. 

There is abundant evidence to disprove this statement, even though 
some of the competent witnesses may not wish to testify in public. 
Perhaps this may be made clearer by a few extracts from an interest- 
ing report to be found in the legation files, giving the substance 
of a conversation, in December, 1911, with a prominent Costa Rioan, 
which was characterized with more than usual frankness. At 
that time Gen. Mena was using his position as a cabinet officer to 
overthrow President Diaz, and this conspiracy caused considerable 
unrest in Nicaragua, which threatened to spread to the neighboring 
republics. Discussing the American policy, the speaker declared 
that " from the point of view of Costa Rica, it would be of distinct 
advantage for the United States to be responsible for the preserva- 
tion of order in Nicaragua and Honduras. At present conditions in 
those countries were ' chaos,' and likely to continue irrespective of 
the party in power. Costa Rica was obliged to protect herself 
against this, and at the same time watch those plotting revolution 
(against Nicaragua) within her (Costa Rica's) confines. The pres- 
ent movement of Senor X against the Mena-Diaz government was 
due to his openly proclaimed belief that the United States would not 
interfere." In reply the minister said : 

I stated our reluctance to interfere, to which he retorted " that we could not 
have our cake and eat it Either we should keep away entirely from Central 
America or else make ourselves effectively responsible for the preservation of 
order. Having overthrown the Zelaya regime it would be illogical to allow one 
of his adherents to recover it." The speaker, who is one of the best Informed 
and most influential public men of Central America laid great stress on our 
pending treaties with Honduras and Nicaragua, which he regarded as the 
salvation of the situation. He thought it necessary for us to do there as in 
Santo Domingo, though stating that if these views were known as coming from 
him they would be regarded as treason. I remarked that our great desire had 
always been to avoid direct interference, and we had once hoped that the 
Central American Court of Justice might prove a powerful factor In promoting 
peace. * * * As he aptly stated, what force would it Invoke other than 
that of the United States, and, if so, our direct intervention would be far 
preferable. His entire argument which he expounded logically and with force 
was In favor of this, which is all the more remarkable as the violence of his 
attacks against the United States while he was in * * *, is stlU remembered. 

The great mass of the people of Nicaragua are friendly to the 

Solicy of the United States. Public meetings have been held to in- 
orse the various measures, and the national assembly has passed 
the required legislation by reasonably ample majority. This official 
action fairly represents popular sentiment. 

Statements occasionally appear in print which seem to indicate the 
contrary and purport to express a widespread opinion of unfriendli- 
ness, but on careful examination they may be traced to European 
sources antagonistic to the spread of United States influence or to 
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persons not authorized to voice Latin- American sentiment. We are 
so earnestly desirous of the good will and friendship of the peoples 
of the southern Republics that in matters which concern them we 
become supersensitive to unfavorable comment without inquiring 
from whom it proceeds and are apt to ascribe an exaggerated im- 

I)ortance to random and irresponsible " protests." Every bandit 
eader along the Mexican border would have us believe that any 
interference with his lawlessness is resented by the public sentiment 
of Central and South America. During the recent disorders in 
Nicaragua, when Mena and some of his alleged generals were com- 
pelled by United States marines to desist from plundering and de- 
stroying American property, he threatened to bring down on our 
heads the vengeance of " all Latin America." 

A characteristic example of the same kind of arrogance and ef- 
frontery appears in a recent pamphlet dealing with Nicaraguan 
affairs, as follows: 

The Monroe doctrine, as we have related before, was willingly accepted by 
the peoples of ail Latin America; but when later on an amplification was 
invented to signify the right of tutelage of the United States of North America 
over the other Republics of the continent this interpretation, odious, arbitrary, 
and pernicious to all Latin America, met with vigorous protest in all Latin 
America, where public opinion was unanimous in expressing itself, etc. 

Fortunately for our peace of mind, this pronouncement did not 
emanate from the ABC powers, but investigation showed that the 
self -constituted spokesman of " all Latin America " was a Russian. 
Centers of propaganda for the dissemination of this sort of stuff 
are established m Central America and at New Orleans. They origi- 
nated the Root forgery which caused so much annoyance to the 
then Senator from New York. A document pretended to quote him 
as favoring a policy of territorial aggression and a military over- 
lordship or the entire continent by the United States. It was so 
manifestly a forgery that a denial of it by Senator Root was hardly 
necessary, although he did deny it in January, 1913, so that those 
circulating the lioel might have no pretense that its authenticity 
was questionable. Of course they continued to circulate it after its 
falsity was established. In New Orleans the junta is composed of 
a Honduran revolutionist, a German, and a Russian, all of them 
beneficiaries of Zelaya. 

In Central America the self-appointed defenders of Nicaraguan 
sovereignty are mostly fugitive Cubans, Colombians, and Venezue- 
lans. One of them, Masso l?arra, a Cuban, was brought to Nicaragua 
by interested parties, and started a disturbance on March 6, 1918, 
near Managua, to ascertain if the new administration at Washington 
had changed the Taft policy in regard to discountenancing revolution. 
After the marines had suppressed him the legation became interested 
in his case and looked up his record, with the following results: 
Masso Parra was director of police under Zelaya, who sent him to the 
United States to be cured of a wound which had left him lame. 
There he was convicted and sent to Sing Sing for counterfeiting, 
whence he escaped and returned to Central America. At Managua 
he was arrested for obtaining money under false pretenses while 
ostensibly raffling a mule. During the Mena revolution he was com- 
missioned as an officer under Baca. By birth he is a Spaniard and 
began his military career in Cuba, being enrolled in the Spanish 
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forces that from 1896 to 1898 attempted to put down the Cuban 
revolution. Spain having lost, he remained for a time in Cuba, then 
went to the United States, where he had a precarious existence. In 
1906 he was engaged in a piratical expedition organized in New York 
against Costa Kica. He entered into an agreement with Capt. Boyn- 
ton, a notorious adventurer who had figured in many Cuban and 
Venezuelan filibuster enterprises, to arm and equip a merchant vessel 
in a harbor of the United States and then to seize Port Limon, in 
Costa Rica, which had only a small garrison, to rob the custom- 
house, then surprise the capital and after cracking the banks make 
their escape, realizing of course it would be impossible to maintain 
themselves for any length of time. The plan became known and 
was easily frustrated. 

Masso J?arra then returned to Cuba and during the second Ameri- 
can occupation formed a plot to assassinate Gov. M agoon and other 
prominent persons. It was said the object was to restore Spanish 
rule, but, oi course, Spain disavowed the attempt. Those implicated 
were arrested and tried, Masso being sentenced to five years in the 
penitentiary. But he remained there only two years, his sentence 
being commuted on the departure of Mr. Magoon. He was after- 
wards taken to Nicaragua and started on a career of looting in 
undefended villages, and when at last driven out, resumed connec- 
tion with the propaganda to defend the sovereignty of Nicaragua 
against the United States. 

Whatever criticism may be made of the Knox policy in Nicaragua, 
it stands the one true test of diplomacy — success; and the Depart- 
ment of State must be given credit for affirmative, energetic, con- 
structive action, free from all traces of opportunism. The United 
States took a stand squarely and without compromise on the side 
of peace and constitutional order in Central America and for the 
protection of American citizens abroad. A declaration of policy 
was made from time to time in formal dignified terms; then words 
were followed by deeds. In view of our attitude toward Zelaya, 
and the whole of our relations to Nicaragua and Central America, 
we could hardly have done otherwise than earnestly discountenance 
the conspirators who had adopted such methods as had Mena and his 
followers. The origin and conduct of their plot gave to the partici- 
pants the character of bandits raiding American property, rather 
than revolutionists fighting for a principle, and created on a small 
scale a situation in Nicaragua jiot without analogy to the outbreak 
of the Boxers in China. In these circumstances it became the duty 
of the United States not to leave American life and property at the 
mercy of such lawless elements. It was none the less our duty to 
restrain the offenders with force of arms, if necessary, instead of 
collecting indemnities after the damage was done, and thereby in- 
flicting punishment on the innocent and helpless mass of the people. 
This was all the more imperative as the conspirators had proclaimed, 
with amazing insolence, that the United States would be compelled 
to accept "nechos consumados," or, in plain language, that our 
Government would meekly submit to accomplished facts, irrespective 
of considerations of honor and justice. 

Hence, on the invitation of the Nicaraguan Government to land 
marines to protect our citizens, the first moderate measures were taken 
which it was hoped would speedily have the effect of putting an end 
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to disturbance, and would have the indirect result of enabling the 
lawful Government, thus freed to a great extent, not from the 
responsibility but from the work of actual protection of Americans, 
to bring most of its forces directly to bear upon the suppression or 
the uprising. In order that foreign life and property might enjoy 
complete safety at the earliest possible time, that our forces would be 
able to retire after the least delay, and the moral effect upon the whole 
revolution-ridden region of Central America and the Caribbean should 
be the greatest, it was especially desirable to stimulate the efforts of 
the constitutional government of Nicaragua to restore its authority 
throughout the country. It was further Delieved that if the United 
States did its duty promptly, thoroughly, and impressively in Nica- 
ragua it would strengthen our hand and lighten our task not only in 
Nicaragua itself but throughout Central America and the Caribbean. 
We were having so much trouble in some of those countries, and we 
had been obliged for so long frequently to express " grave concern," 
to lodge protests, and to threaten with personal and " strict account- 
ability " the numerous bandit leaders, that the authority of our words 
seemed weakened. The lesson needed to be taught to Central America 
that the good faith of the United States was not to be treated lightly, 
and that the solemn pledges given to its representatives must be 
respected. To have sat idly by after Mena had affronted the Ameri- 
can Government by breaking faith with its minister, and to have seen 
his treachery triumph would have been a blow to our prestige in all 
the neighboring Republics. Moreover, the downfall of the lawful 
government and the inauguration of another Zelajra regime by Mena 
would not only have given rise to further contentions m Nicaragua, 
but it would also have caused the spread of disorder throughout Cen- 
tral America, and a condition of chaos such as has prevailed in Mexico 
since Huerta by similar treachery seized the power in that country. 

It is customary to say of certain of the turbulent Latin- American 
Republics that what they need is a " strong " man at the helm, mean- 
ing a ruthless despot of the type of Zelaya, who maintained himself 
in power for a grecit many years by military tyranny, and so long as 
he prevented the people's cry of discontent from reaching the outside 
world, was given credit for preserving "peace"; and after he suc- 
ceeded in enriching himself and a favored few among the natives 
and foreigners at the expense of the people, who were kept in a con- 
dition of servitude called peonage, was praised by his sycophants 
for promoting the " prosperity " of the country. 

A different type of President is represented by Don Adolfo Diaz. 
He is a civilian of mild manner, without military training, and 
though a plain man of affairs, was called a dreamer and visionary 
because he believed in the principle that the people could be fitted by 
education to have a voice in the affairs of government rather than 
forced by violence to submit to the rule of a tew. 

He not only freed Nicaragua from the corrupt Zelaya regime, 
which had fattened on the people for 17 years, but also prevented 
the infliction of an equally detestable system sought to be imposed by 
Gen. Mena, another of the " strong " type of men. Although Diaz 
was only 31 years of age when he first undertook the task of elimi- 
nating Zelaya, he had already made a name for himself as a suc- 
cessful well-to-do business man in Bluefields, on the Atlantic coast, 
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where he first came into contact with Americans and learned to 
admire their energy and progressive methods. He is one of the few 
Central American leaders in recent memory who, representing the 
real sentiment of those people, is fearless and outspoken in his 
friendship and admiration for the United States, though there are 

E, as the records of the department will show, who profess their 
will, but for political reasons prefer " not to be quoted." Keal 
Iship should be reciprocated and not penalized by us. 
Diaz's successful leadership has been a source of surprise to casual 
observers, who have seen Zelaya and the other generals like Mena 

E've way in turn to a mere civilian, who has no large military fol- 
wing but is dependent for his power on his ability and the confi- 
dence which he inspires in the people. Willing to listen patiently to 
the counsel of those around him, some of whom no doubt are self- 
seeking, he has endeavored to select the best they had to offer, though, 
unfortunately, not always able to counteract the worst. Yet by tact 
and perseverance he has accomplished remarkable results of a de- 
cidedly constructive character; but it must be admitted that much 
remains to be accomplished and many abuses are yet to be corrected 
before Nicaragua can be said to have recovered from the* 17 years' 
blight of Zelaya. 
Under the Diaz administration financial reorganization has pro- 

Stressed in the face of adverse circumstances; the new currency system 
las been put into effect on a sound-money, gold-exchange basis; the 
fluctuations in the unit of value, so prevalent in some of the Latin - 
American countries, and so injurious to our commerce with them, 
have been abolished, and the new standard of money, called the " Cor- 
doba," has been placed on an exact equivalent basis with the gold dol- 
lar of the United States ; a national bank, the only institution of the 
kind in the whole country, has been organized and brandies opened in 
the leading cities of the Republic ; the customs have been collected with 
such efficiency that the receipts, notwithstanding the Mena disturb- 
ances, increased over all past records ; part of the public debt has been 
refunded at a more favorable rate of interest ; the tariff, which, like the 
currency, had previously differed on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
was revised ana made uniform throughout the country ; thousands of 
claims have been adjusted by the mixed-claims commission ; political 
amnesty has been granted and militarism abolished ; the army has been 
subordinated to its proper functions by the appointment as minister of 
war of a trained officer and civil engineer, who is a Nicaraguan gradu- 
ate of West Point and highly respected tor his integrity and ability ; 
common-school education has been extended and liberty of speech and 
press inaugurated; the railroad management has been improved to 
such an extent that the 49 per cent of the shares held by the Govern- 
ment produced more revenue for the^ public treasury than the total 
shares under the old system, and this notwithstanding betterments 
of roadbed and installation of new rolling stock, including oil-fuel 
locomotives to replace the old, dilapidated wood-burning engines; 
and, finally, a new transcontinental railroad has been projected to 
connect Bluefields with Managua. 

To appreciate what this railroad means, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the east and west coasts of Nicaragua, owing to differences 
of climate and physical features, are populated by different races, 
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having a different history, speaking a different language, professing 
a different religion, and, until recently, being governed under differ- 
ent tariff and currency systems. Bluefields has more interests, com- 
mercial and otherwise, with the United States than it has with the 
interior of Nicaragua, owing to good shipping facilities with New 
Orleans and the lack of inland communication. It is pervaded with 
a strong American influence and is free from the bitter political 
feeling that exists in the western part of the country. Diaz, who 
was for many years a resident of bluefields, having property inter- 
ests there, believes that the construction of a transcontinental rail- 
road would bring about the unification of the Atlantic and Pacific 
sections of Nicaragua, and, by introducing new commercial interests 
as the result of direct communication with the United States, would 
tend to the development of a national spirit in place of sectionalism 
and to the lessening of the animosities which exist between Leon and 
Granada. 

The beauty and natural advantages of those two cities are sur- 
passed only bv the evil of their politics and the bitterness of their 
feuds. But 'these very qualities are indicative of strength that is 
misdirected, and if the people, with their many admirable traits of 
character, could be brought to work in harmony they would prove 
capable of building a strong Commonwealth. It is the politicians 
who find selfish advantage in keeping alive the rancors and hatreds 
of a dead past, and their influence must be overcome by education 
and by making commerce and industry more attractive than politics. 
When the people have outgrown their narrow provincialism the two 
cities will rapidly become the largest and most prosperous in Central 
America. Construction of the transcontinental railroad would 
greatly contribute to this result, and is one of the purposes contem- 
plated by our present policy, merely awaiting the necessary funds 
that will become available with the passage of the canal treaty now 
pending in the Senate. 

It is not without significance that this treaty, originally negotiated 
by Secretary Knox, was afterwards adopted in a modified form by 
Secretary Bryan, and is now being urged by Secretary Lansing. 
Such unanimity of opinion on the merits of a measure has not 
always marked the handling of international affairs, but is quite in 
keeping with the history or the development of our policy in Nica- 
ragua, which has been consistently adhered to except in 1885, when 
President Cleveland withdrew from the consideration of the Senate 
the Frelinghuysen-Zavala canal treaty, negotiated during his prede- 
cessor's administration, and even that exception related to the method 
and not to the principle, for he afterwards supported the proposed 
construction of the interoceanic waterway by American citizens under 
charter granted by act of Congress. 

The pending treaty is, therefore, in harmony with our historical 
policy, and signifies not only an option on a canal strip and the acqui- 
sition of a naval station in Fonseca Bay as a measure of preparedness 
for the protection of the Panama Canal, but also affords the means 
for the preservation of order in Nicaragua, for the peaceful develop- 
ment or its resources, unvexed by foreign interference, and for its 
attainment of a higher place in the family of American Republics. 
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THE ROLE OF CHEMISTRY IN THE WAIL* 



The human race is living at the bottom of an ocean of atmosphere 
some 6 to 7 miles deep. Although it is not always realized by 
the unscientific mind, this aerial sea has weight and exerts a pres- 
sure upon all bodies of approximately 15 pounds to the square inch. 
Roughly speaking, and disregarding a small amount of rare gases 
and impurities, the air consists of about one-fifth oxygen and four- 
fifths of the inert gas nitrogen. 

Every intelligent person knows that oxvgen is the breath of life, 
and that nitrogen serves the purpose of just sufficiently diluting 
the oxygen so that the combustion of waste carbon conveyed by the 
blood to the body tissues goes on at the steady rate which conforms 
to the life processes of all animals. With this general knowledge 
in regard to the element nitrogen, the ordinary, well-informed, non- 
technical man rests content. 

Educated people are, of course, aware that fixed nitrogen in 
combination with carbon, hydrogen, and some few other minor ele- 
ments is built up by vegetable life and, in turn, assimilated into the 
bodies of animals, thus supplying our food of almost every variety. 
It is also fairly well understooathat in the processes of digestion 
m the complex nitrogenous bodies built up by plant life are broken 
* down to simpler forms, in part supplying animal life energy and in 
part being voided by the animal, the manurial nitrogen products 
going back to the soil, thus completing what is known as the nitrogen 
cycle, caught in the wheel of which all material life, including the 
much-vaunted culture and progress of modern civilization, hangs 
suspended. 

One thing that is not very generally apprehended By educated 
people, however, is that without fixed nitrogen in great abundance 
mankind could not wage war upon one another under modern con- 
ditions. Ever since gunpowder replaced the bow and arrow fixed 
nitrogen has been used by man to hurl destructive missiles at his 
adversaries. In f act ; it should be stated that no explosive substance 
has ever been used in peace or war which did not depend for its 
activity on the extraordinary properties of the element nitrogen, 
which, as the major constituent of the air we breathe, could almost 
be said to content itself with the inert and pacific role of toning 
down the activities of its restless neighbor, oxygen. 

I, 

THE ROLE OF NITROGEN. 

It becomes evident, from what has been said, that there must be 
some vital and important difference in character or quality between 

» Communicated by the author. Reprinted from the Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
pebruaij, 1W» 
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what may be termed fixed and unfixed nitrogen. In other words, 
it should be understood that all life and phenomenal existence, on 
this planet at least, depend upon the simple fact that the element 
nitrogen is able to assume two roles, in one of which it is unfixed, 
inert, sluggish, and slow to enter into combination with other ele- 
ments, and in the other of which it is active, reactive, restless, ever 
ready to break down into new combinations, absorbing and giving 
out enormous energy as the restless changes take place. Whether 
the changes take place in a measured and orderly fashion, as in plant- 
cell growth and animal digestion, or with the most sudden and ter- 
rible violence, as in the case of high explosives, the energies either 
absorbed or released are equally potent and measurable. The cele- 
brated chemist Berzelius once said of the element nitrogen as it 
occurs in the air, "It is difficult to recognize by any conspicuous 
property, but can only be recognized by means of properties which 
it does not possess." 

Before pursuing our subject further it will be necessary to make 
auite clear what is meant by inert, unfixed nitrogen and active or 
nxed nitrogen. , This explanation must be made in such a way that 
all apparent contradictions will immediately disappear. Gaseous 
nitrogen as it exists in the atmosphere has been proved by scientific 
methods to consist of a molecule made up or two atoms bound 
together by the equivalent of three bonds of affinity. What is 
meant is made clearer if we write a sort of alphabetical expression 
of the inert nitrogen molecule, as follows: 

N=N 

It should not be supposed that the three bonds are actually arms or 
linkages holding the atoms together ; they simply represent actually 
existent atomic forces, so that we may say that the element nitrogen 
is trivalent. In the same way we know that the element hydrogen is 
univalent, and we may express this by writing H— H, for the mole- 
cule of hydrogen is also known to be diatomic. 

Now, suppose that by some means it is desired to combine or fix 
nitrogen tonydrogen; it is at once apparent that we should have to 
expend energy to tear apart the molecular bonds before we can fix 
the two elements together. In other words, the N=N would have 
to pass through the condition N= and =N. Similarly, the H— H 
would have to split up into H— and — H. Subsequently the two 
elements might combine to form ammonia. 

— H 

N— H. 

— H 

For the purpose of this paper it is not necessary to go deeper 
into the combining valences of the different elements which it will 
be necessary to discuss. Only the simplest combination of nitro- 
gen and hydrogen, viz, ammonia, has been mentioned in order to 
show the difference between fixed nitrogen and the inert or unfixed 
state of this gas as it exists in the air, with all its chemical affinities 
self-satisfied; in short, in the condition N=N. If, however, this 
union is torn apart, N = is in an actively unsatisfied state and is 
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prepared to fix itself into myriads of combinations with other ele- 
ments. In other words, the molecule of nitrogen is quiet and well 
behaved, whereas the free atom of nitrogen is dynamically and even, 
in some combinations, very terribly reactive. It is this underlying 
chemical fact that has enabled men to slaughter and destroy each 
other on the gigantic scale now being demonstrated. 

Those who have followed this explanation will readily see that it 
is not possible to maintain nitrogen in the condition of free un- 
satisfied atoms (N =), for the simple reason that these atoms would 
return to the stable, quiescent molecule (N = N), possibly with 
explosive energy. In order to take advantage of the reactive condi- 
tion, it is necessary to lightly fix the nitrogen atom to some other 
atoms or groups of atoms in such a manner or in such a combination 
that the nitrogen at a blow can be suddenly released. Let us take 
the simplest example of what is meant. By an experiment so simple 
that the merest tyro in chemistry can perform it, ammonia can be 
made to react with the univalent element iodine to form the com- 
pound known as nitrogen iodide, in which iodine is made to replace 

— H —I 

the hydrogen, so that N— H becomes N— I. Now, this nitrogen iodide 

is a brown powder which, when carefully dried, will remain inno- 
cently enough, resting quietly unchanged. If, however, we even so 
much as tickle this brown substance with a feather, or even if a door 
in the building in which it lies is rudely slammed, a terrible detonat- 
ing explosion will occur, and the air will be filled with the stifling, 
violet-colored fumes of iodine. A quantity of this powder which 
could be heaped on the surface of a small silver coin would be suffi- 
cient to wreck everything in its neighborhood. 

Whence this extraordinary energy? The thermodynamics of this 
and similar reactions are too complicated and mathematical to discuss 
here, but it is easy to see that the atomic forces at work in the sudden 
liberation of free nitrogen and iodine atoms, and their instantaneous 
rearrangement into inert molecules, involve enormous energy effects. 
Of course, nitrogen iodide is too treacherous a substance to be used 
as a high explosive, for in the dry condition the merest jar would 
cause it to detonate. It is obvious, therefore, that it has been the 
task of the chemist to find ways of locking nitrogen to other elements 
or groups of elements, with the result that it will be fixed tightly 
enough so that permature explosion will be avoided, but not so 
tightly but that it can be exploded by small quantities of more reac- 
tive nitrogen compounds made up m the form of percussion caps 
or detonators. All modern high explosives are just such chemical 
combinations of nitrogen as this, and we have, among others, nitro- 

fljrcerin (dynamite), nitrocellulose (guncotton), trinitro-phenol 
picric acid), nitrogelatine, trinitro-benzene, trinitro-tolueng, etc. 
Masked under such trade names as lyddite, melinite, turpenite, cor- 
dite, etc., these nitrogen compounds are products 01 modern chem- 
istry blown and used by the armies and navies of the world. 

In a later paragraph we shall have occasion to return to the consti- 
tutions of these ^ more complicated nitrosubstitution products. For 
the present, it will be necessary to inquire into the source and supply 
of the combined or fixed nitrogen on which modern warfare depends. 
S D— 64-1— vol 42 8 
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On the western coast of South America, in Chile and Peru, there 
occur vast natural deposits of nitrate of sodium, commonly known as 
Chile saltpeter. These deposits, with certain exceptions which will 
be noted later, constitute the world's supply of nxed or combined 
nitrogen, and in times of peace set the price for all combined nitrogen 
from whatsoever source derived. In sodium nitrate the nitrogen is 
linked to oxygen. Treated with sulphuric acid, which is cheap and 
abundant, sodium nitrate yields nitric acid. Various organic sub- 
stances treated under certam conditions with nitric acid yield nitro- 
substitution bodies which are used as dyes, while other of these bodies 
are the high explosives referred to above. But sodium nitrate, for 
reasons that will now be apparent to the reader, is necessary as a fer- 
tilizer to keep up the fertility of the soil and thus make it possible 
for mankind to work out his destiny through the nitrogen cycle to 
which heis linked. It is indeed a curious thought that these natural 
deposits in a more or less remote corner of the world should exercise 
so great an influence on man and in so diverse a manner — on his 
life in the growth of the food he eats, and on his death in the produc- 
tion of destructive explosive agents, capable of killing thousands at 
a single blow. 

In spite of the vastness of the Chilean nitrate beds, thoughtful 
scientific men have for many years given warning of the danger of 
their exhaustion. In 1898, Sir William Crookes, in his presidential 
address before the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, dwelt in the most earnest manner upon the importance of 
this problem, and urged upon the attention of chemists and physicists 
the necessity for developing methods for fixing the inexhaustible 
supply of nitrogen in the air. 

The present annual output of the Chilean fields amounts to about 
2,500,000 tons. A recent scientific article * on this subject states: 

9 

While there are a few scattered natural deposits other than those in Chile, 
there is none which has at the present time a chance of competing, most of them 
being of limited extent and situated in inaccessible regions. In Chile the de- 
posits are easily worked, and even after years of careless mining, with no effort 
to effect economies, the present cost of producing nitrate is not excessive, vary- 
ing from $10 to $20 per ton and selling in Liverpool for about $45 per ton. Thia 
leaves a profit of from $5 to $10 a ton on the operation, after paying the Gov- 
ernment of Chile an export tax of about $12.25 per ton. In the past 30 years 
this export tax has netted the Chilean Government about $500,000,000. Of the 
total production of Chile, the United States imports about 600,000 to 700,000 tons 
per annum, the balance being practically all shipped to European countries. 
Chile saltpeter has sold for as high as $60 a ton, but since 1909, when the agree- 
ment among the producers expired, the price has approximated $45 per ton 
f. o. b. Liverpool, making a price of from $35 to $40 per ton f. o. b. Chile. 

According to the same authority quoted above, 50 per cent of all the 
Chile saltpeter imported into the United States is used in the manu- 
facture of explosives, while an additional 26 per cent is utilized in the 
arts requiring nitric acid. The balance, or 25 per cent, presumably 
finds its way to the soil as an intensive nitrogen fertilizer. 

Let us now see what statistics will show in regard to the proportion 
of the two and one-half million tons of nitrate produced in Chile 
which is yearly imported into this country. The foreign commerce 

i " Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen/' Leland L, Summers, Trans. Anwr. Electrochem. 
Boa, xxrll, 840-841, 1916. 
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reports of the United States Department of Commerce have made the 
following figures available : 

Nitrate of soda imported into the United States for the 12 months 
4>twHng June— 

1913 — 

Tons 589, 186 

Value $20,718,968 

1914— 

Tons 664, 049 

Value $17,950,786 

1915— 

Tons 677, 122 

Value $16, 855, 701 

These figures are interesting and can be interpreted in their rela- 
tion to world conditions during the years included. They at once 
suggest a number of questions which will be interesting to note down. 

1. Since the United States normally has taken about one-fifth of 
the world supply of nitrate, and since 75 per cent of this goes for the 
manufacture of explosives and nitric acid, what would happen to 
the United States ii it were attacked by a strong naval power which 
would be able to blockade the western coast of South America and 
the entrance to the Panama Canal? 

2. What reserve supply of fixed nitrogen have we in the United 
States in case we were called upon to wage a defensive war, and does 
anyone in authority in the United States show any indication of 
caring at all about this important matter? * 

3. Since Germany and Austria have lost command of the sea, 
where are they getting the enormous supplies of fixed nitrogen neces- 
sary for their war against the world? 

4. A«g"mi"g that England, France, Russia, Italy, and Japan are 
between them using 2,000,000 tons of Chilean nitrate for the manu- 
facture of explosives, is the quantity adequate to the task they have 
undertaken? 

The answers to these questions, though not treated seriatim, will 
be discussed in the following paragraphs. 

In the great iron and steel industries of the world vast quantities 
of coal have to be partially burned to coke. In this process large 
quantities of valuable by-products are driven off and can be collected 
and used for many purposes, both in the peaceful arts and in war. 
To our everlasting shame be it said that we have for the most part, 
by the use of the open beehive-shaped coke ovens, allowed these valu- 
able by-products to escape into the air, and be lost. One at least of 
the good things that the present war has accomplished is in showing 
us the folly of such insane waste of valuable material. The substitu- 
tion of the open type of coke oven by the inclosed by-product recov- 
ery oven is now at last going on apace. # Our coking coals contain 
about 1 per cent of fixed nitrogen, and this can all be saved and con- 
verted into ammonia or the sulphate of ammonia. It will be remem- 
bered that once we have our nitrogen fixed we can use it as fertilizer 

* Since this article went to press, announcements have appeared in the daily press, 
stating that Brig. Gen. William Iff. Crosier, Chief of Ordnance of the United States Army, 
In his annual report has urged that the Nation take steps to be independent of the Chilean 
beds for the nitrates used in making gunpowder. In addition to this, It Is reported that 
Mr. James B. Dukes announces that his company will turn out 4 tons daily at once of 
nitric add made from nitrogen of the air. If these press reports are correct, answers to 
sMie of the questions considered in this paper are already in hand. 
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or convert it by chemical processes into useful products, including 
high explosives. 

Among the coke recovery products we get coal tar, which in turn 
yields such valuable intermediates as benzene, toluene, and aniline, 
used in the manufacture of an infinite number of dyes, medicines, 
and explosives. The annual world's production of sulphate of am- 
monia from gas works and by-product coke ovens now amounts to 
about 1,250,000 tons 2 and the Liverpool price approximates that of 
sodium nitrate, varying from $45 to $60 per ton. 

It will be seen from the above figures that while by-product re- 
covery from coke making offers an opportunity to eke out the needed 
supply of fixed nitrogen, taken by itself this source is insufficient to 
fill the demand in time of peace, and in time of war and embargo it 
would be quite inadequate, especially in the United States, where we 
are comparatively young in the application not only of by-product 
recovery but also in the chemical processes required to oxidize am- 
monia to the condition of nitric acid necessary for the manufacture of 
explosives. 

Within the last 15 years, or since Sir William Crookes sounded his 
note of warning to the world, chemists have paid especial attention to 
the problem of the fixation of the inexhaustible supply of nitrogen in 
the air. There are three lines of attacking this problem along which 
substantial success has been attained : First, the nitrogen can be made 
to combine directly with the oxygen of the air to form nitric acid ; 
second, the nitrogen can be induced to combine with carbon to form 
cyanamid (C 2 N 2 ), which can be used directly us a fertilizer or by 
subsequent treatment changed into ammonia and hence to nitric acid ; 
and third, nitrogen can be directly linked to waste or by-product 
hydrogen from other chemical industries to form ammonia. There 
are also other indirect processes which have been proposed for fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen, but these need not be discussed here. 

It is apparent from what has been said in an earlier part of this 
article that enormous energy is called for in breaking up the linkage 
N=N and fixing the nitrogen atoms to other atoms, such as oxygen, 
carbon, and hydrogen. It will not be surprising, therefore, to learn 
that the success of such industries must hang, for the most part, on 
the successful harnessing of great water powers to this end. We have 
our Niagara and many other great potential water powers in North 
America ; let us inquire, therefore, wnat we have done in this country 
toward the solution oi this problem with which the future of the 
human race is so inevitably bound up. 

Perhaps it might be permitted to begin this portion of the discus- 
sion with the statement that we in the United States have accom- 
plished practically nothing at all along this line. It is a curious fact, 
often made a subject of comment, that in America have been made 
nearly all the inventions on which modern warfare depends, all of 
which, for lack of public interest and financial backing, have passed 
for their development to foreign countries. This is true of the 
aeroplane, the dirigible, the submarine, and it is equally true of the 
nitrogen-fixation processes. In 1902 two American pioneers, Love- 
joy and Bradley, established at Niagara Falls their first industrial 
apparatus for fixing the nitrogen to the oxygen of the air by means 
of the electric arc and thereby directly producing nitric acid. These 
pioneers were on the right track, but nobody cured, least of all our 
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Government, and so the infant industry died of inanition. I shall 
now dare to say that it is the development of this pioneer work in 
the hands of foreign scientists and engineers that made it possible 
for Germany to challenge a world at arms. Dr. L. H. Baekeland, 
in the Chandler lecture for 1914, has so excellently summed up the 
status of nitrogen fixation that no one could improve upon his prief 
capitulation, nor can Dr. Baekeland's summary be too often printed 
for the instruction of our countrymen. This eminent authority says: 

The development of some problems of industrial chemistry has enlisted the 
brilliant collaboration of men of so many different nationalities that the final 
success could not, with any measure of justice, be ascribed exclusively to one 
single race or nation ; this is best illustrated by the invention of the different 
methods for the fixation of nitrogen from the air. 

This extraordinary achievement, although scarcely a few years old, seems 
already an ordinary link in the chain of common, current events of our busy 
life ; and yet the facts connected with this recent conquest reveal a modern tale 
of great deeds of the race — an epos of applied science. 

Its story began the day when chemistry taught us how indispensable are the 
nitrogenous substances for the growth of all living beings. 

Generally speaking, the most expensive foodstuffs are precisely those which 
contain most nitrogen ; for the simple reason that there is, and always has been, 
at son\p time or another, a shortage of nitrogenous foods in the world. Agri- 
culture furnishes us these proteid or nitrogen containing bodies, whether 
we eat them directly as vegetable products, or Indirectly as animals which 
have assimilated the proteids from plants. It so happens, however, that by 
our ill-balanced methods of agriculture we take nitrogen from the soil much 
faster than it is supplied to the soil through natural agencies. We have tried 
to remedy this discrepancy by enriching the soil with manure or other fer- 
tilizers, but this has been found totally insufficient, especially with our 
methods of intensive culture — our fields want more nitrogen. So agriculture 
has been looking anxiously around to find new sources of nitrogen fertilizer. 
For a short time an excellent supply was found in the guano deposit of Peru ; 
but this material was used up so eagerly that the supply lasted only a very 
few years. In the meantime the ammonium salts recovered from the by- 
products of the gas works have come into steady use as nitrogen fertilizer. 
But here again the supply Is entirely Insufficient, and during the later period 
our main reliance has been placed on the natural beds of sodium nitrate, 
which are found in the desert regions of Chile. This has been of late our 
principal source of nitrogen for agriculture as well as for the many industries 
which require saltpeter or nitric acid. 

In 1898 Sir William Crookes, in his memorable presidential address before 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, called our attention to 
the threatening fact that at the increasing rate of consumption the nitrate 
beds of Chile would be exhausted before the middle of this century. Here was 
a warning — an alarm — raised to the human race by one of the deepest 
scientific thinkers of our generation. It meant no more nor less than that 
before long our race would be confronted with nitrogen starvation. In a given 
country, all other conditions being equal, the abundance or the lack of 
nitrogen available for nutrition is a paramount factor in the degree of gen- 
eral welfare or of physical decadence. The less nitrogen there is available as 
foodstuffs the nearer the population is to starvation. The great famines in 
such nitrogen-deficient countries as India and China and Russia are sad 
examples of nitrogen starvation. 

And yet nitrogen as such is so abundant in nature that it constitutes four- 
fifths of the air we breathe. Every square mile of our atmosphere contains 
nitrogen enough to satisfy our total present consumption for over half a 
century. However, this nitrogen is unavailable so long as we do not find means 
to make it enter into some suitable chemical combination. Moreover, nitrogen 
was generally considered inactive and inert because it does not enter readily 
into chemical combination. 

William Crookes's disquieting message of rapidly approaching nitrogen 
starvation did not cause much worry to politicians — they seldom look so far 
ahead Into the future. But to the men of science it rang like a reproach to the 
human race, Here, then, we were in possession of an Inexhaustible store of 
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nitrogen In the air, and yet, unless we found some practical means for tying 
some of it into a suitable chemical combination, we would soon be in a posi- 
tion similar to that of a shipwrecked sailor, drifting around on an immense 
ocean of brine, and yet slowly dying for lack of drinking water. 

As a guiding beacon there was, however, that simple experiment, carried 
out in a little glass tube as far back as 1785 by both Cavendish and Priestley, 
which showed that if electric sparks were passed through air the oxygen thereof 
was able to burn some of the nitrogen and to engender nitrous vapors. 

This seemingly unimportant laboratory curiosity, so long dormant in the 
textbooks, was made a starting point by Charles S. Bradley and D. R. Love- 
joy, in Niagara Falls, for creating the first industrial apparatus for converting 
the nitrogen of the air into nitric acid by means of the electric arc. 

As early as 1902 they published their results, as well as the details of their 
apparatus. Although they operated only one full-sized unit, they demonstrated 
conclusively that nitric acid could thus be produced from the air in unlimited 
quantities. We shall examine later the reasons why this pioneer enterprise 
proved a commercial failure; but to these two American inventors belongs, 
undoubtedly, the credit of having furnished the first answer to the distress call 
of Sir William Crookes. 

In the meantime many other investigators were at work at the same prob- 
lem, and soon from Norway's abundant waterfalls came the news that Birke- 
land and Eyde had solved successfully, and on a commercial scale, the same 
problem by a differently constructed apparatus. The Germans, too, were work- 
ing on the same subject, and we heard that Schoenherr, also Pauling, had 
evolved still other methods, all, however, based on the Cavendlsh-P»iestley 
principle of oxidation of nitrogen. In Norway alone the artificial saltpeter 
factories use now, day and night, over 200,000 electrical horsepower, which 
will soon be doubled; while a further addition is contemplated which will 
bring the volume of electric current consumed to about 500,000 horsepower. 
The capital invested at present in these works amounts to $27,000,000. 

Frank and Caro, in Germany, succeeded in creating another profitable 
industrial process whereby nitrogen could be fixed by carbide of calcium, 
whfch converts it into calcium cyanamide, an excellent fertilizer by itself. By 
the action of steam on a cyanamide, ammonia is produced, or it can be made 
the starting point of the manufacture of cyanides, so profusely used for the 
treatment of gold and silver ores. 

Although the synthetic nitrates have found a field of their own, their 
utilization for fertilizers Is smaller than that of the cyanamide ; and the latter 
industry represents to-day an investment of about $30,000,000, with three 
factories in Germany, two In Norway, two In Sweden, one in France, one In 
Switzerland, two in Italy, one In Austria, one in Japan, one in Canada, but 
not any in the United States. The total output of cyanamide Is valued at 
$15,000,000 yearly and employs 200,000 horsepower, and preparations are made 
at almost every existing plant for further extensions. An English company 
Is contemplating the application of 1,000,000 horsepower to the production of 
cyanamide and its derivatives, 600,000 of which have been secured in Norway 
and 400,000 in Iceland. 

But still other processes are being developed, based on the fact that certain 
metals or metalloids can absorb nitrogen, and can thus be converted Into 
nitrides; the latter can either be used directly as fertilizers or they can be 
made to produce ammonia under suitable treatment. 

The most important of these nitride processes seems to be that of Serpek, 
who, In his experimental factory at NIedermorschweller, succeeded In obtain- 
ing aluminum nitride in almost theoretical quantities with the use of an 
amount of electrical energy eight times less than that needed for the Birke- 
land-Eyde process and one-half less than for the cyanimide process, the results 
being calculated for equal weights of " fixed " nitrogen. 

A French company has taken up the commercial application of this process 
which can furnish, besides ammonia, pure alumina for the manufacture of 
aluminum metal. 

An exceptionally ingenious process for the direct synthesis of ammonia by 
the direct union of hydrogen with nitrogen has been developed by Haber in 
conjunction with the chemists and engineers of the Badische Aniline and Soda 
Fabrlk. 

The process has the advantage that it Is not, like the other nitrogen- 
fixation processes, paramountly dependent upon cheap power; for this reason, 
if for no other, it seems to be destined to a more ready application. The fact 
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that the group of the three German chemical companies which control the 
process have sold oat their former holdings In the Norwegian enterprises to a 
Norwegian-French group and are now devoting their energies to the commercial 
Installation of the Haber process has considerable significance as to expecta- 
tions for the future. 

The question naturally arises: Will there be an overproduction and will 
these different rival processes not kill each other in slaughtering prices 
beyond remunerative production? 

As to overproduction, we should bear in mind that nitrogen fertilizers are 
already used at the rate of about $200,000,000 worth a year, and that any de- 
crease in price, and, more particularly, better education in farming, will prob- 
ably lead to an enormously increased consumption. It is worth mentioning here 
that in 1825 the first shipload of Chile saltpeter which was sent to Europe could 
find no buyer and was finally thrown into the sea as useless material. 

Then, again, processes for nitric acid and processes for ammonia, Instead of 
Interfering, are supplementary to each other, because the world needs ammonia 
and ammonium as well as nitric acid or nitrates. 

It should be pointed out also that ultimately the production of ammonium 
nitrate may prove the most desirable method, so as to minimize freight, for 
this salt contains much more nitrogen to the ton than is the case with the more 
bulky calcium salt, under which form synthetic nitrates are now put into the 
market 

Before leaving this subject let us examine why Bradley and Lovejoy's efforts 
came to a standstill where others succeeded. 

First of all, the cost of power at Niagara Falls is three to five times higher 
than in Norway, and although at the time this was not strictly prohibitive for 
the manufacture of nitric acid it was entirely beyond hope for the production 
of fertilizers. The relatively high cost of power in our country is the reason 
why the cyanamide enterprise had to locate on the Canadian side of Niagara 
Falls, and why up till now, outside of an experimental plant In the South (a 
4,000-horsepower installation in North Carolina, using the Pauling process), the 
whole United States has not a single synthetic-nitrogen fertilizer works. 

The yields of the Bradley-Lovejoy apparatus were rather good. They suc- 
ceeded in converting as much as 2\ per cent of the air, which is somewhat better 
than their successors are able to accomplish. 

But their units — 12 kilowatts — were very much smaller than the 1,000 to 
3,000 kilowatts now used in Norway; they were also more delicate to handle, 
all of which made Installation and operation considerably more expensive. 

However, this was the natural phase through which any pioneer industrial 
development has to go, and It is more than probable that in the natural order of 
events these Imperfections would have been eliminated. 

But the killing stroke came when financial support was suddenly withdrawn. 

In the successful solution of similar industrial problems the originators in 
Europe were not only backed by scientifically well-advised bankers but they 
were helped to the rapid solution of all the side problems by a group of specially 
selected scientific collaborators as well as by all the resourcefulness of well- 
established chemical enterprises. 

That such conditions are possible In the United States has been demonstrated 
by the splendid teamwork which led to the development of the modern tungsten 
lamp in the research laboratories of the General Electric Co., and to the devel- 
opment of the Tesla polyphase motor by the group of engineers of the Westing- 
house Co. 

True, there are endless subjects of research and development which can be 
brought to success by efforts of single Independent inventors, but there are some 
problems of applied science which are so vast, so much surrounded with ramify- 
ing difficulties, that no one man, nor two men, however exceptional, can fur- 
nish either the brains or the money necessary for leading to success within a 
reasonable time. For such special problems the rapid cooperation of numerous 
experts and the financial resources of large establishments are Indispensable. 

So much for the role of chemistry in the war in so far as it is af- 
fected by the nitrogen-fixation problem. Those who have read thus 
far will be able to formulate their own answers to the questions set 
down in an earlier paragraph and will understand how Germany, al- 
though cut off from the South America nitrate fields, has been able to 
assemble and use more high explosives in a shorter time than any- 
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one would have believed possible previous to the year of grace (sic) 
1914. 

If we assume that the nations at war have provided themselves 
with adequate supplies of fired nitrogen in the condition of nitric 
acid, let us now return to a more detailed discussion of the materials 
and methods which modern chemistry uses for the production of high 
explosives, without an abundant supply of which modern warfare 
must immediately come to an end. We have seen in what manner the 
nations are in fact fighting with fixed nitrogen. Indeed, it may be 
said that out of the atmosphere comes the power of making war, for 
there are geological reasons for believing that the nitrogen of the 
Chile nitrate beds was originally fixed by natural process from at- 
mospheric nitrogen. We must now consider something of the chem- 
istry of the element carbon and the wonderful role which it also plays 
in war. 

n. 

THE ROLE OF CARBON. 

The element carbon, unlike nitrogen, does not appear in nature in 
the gaseous form. It is familiar to everyone in an impure form as 
coal, as charcoal, and graphite, and in its pure crystallized form as 
the diamond. Considered as an atom in its chemical sense it is highly 
reactive and ever ready to combine with other atoms and groups of 
atoms to form the endless variety of organic forms which make up 
the visible universe. The most characteristic attribute of the carbon 
atom is its power and tendency to link up with other carbon atoms, 
thus permitting an infinite variety of molecular architecture. It 
will be necessary to follow this statement a little further, on account 
of its bearing on the role of chemistry in the war. 

We have seen that the free atom of nitrogen is called trivalent and 
is written N=. Similarly, the free atom of carbon is known to be 
quadrivalent and might t>e written fe As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the quadrivalence of the carbon atom is expressed in the fol- 
lowing form: 



Really the carbon atom with its four bonds is thought of spacially 
as being at the center of a pyramid or tetrahedron. For our present 
purpose, however, we need not confuse ourselves with this concep- 
tion, but think of it as written above. The point to be understood is 
that the free affinities of the carbon atom are easily saturated with 
other atoms or groups of atoms, as, for instance, in the following 
compounds : 

H H CI CI 

H-X3- H H-O-OH Cl-C-Cl 01-0- H 

A A J. <L 

fM (meOMiM) Methyl atoohol Carbon tetrachloride Chloroform 
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But the most interesting characteristic is the ability of carbon to 
link up as in — C — C — and — C — C — C — and so on until we reach 

ii mi 

a string or nucleus of six atoms, when in many cases the string acts 
as though it were unwieldly and, like a snake with its tail m its 
mouth, links up into form of a ring known as the benzene ring, and 
written: 

u J™ or further into double or V V V"" 
_£ ^_ even triple rings: _£ <5 fc_ 



I I I 

It may appear to the layman that we are involving ourselves 
pretty deeply in advanced chemistry, but we must be patient, be- 
cause we are getting close to the secret of modern warfare as it 
is controlled by high explosives. We are also getting close to the 
secrets of the dye industry and modern medicinals, which sub- 
jects have been much discussed in this country since the outbreak 
of the war. 

Benzene has already been referred to in an earlier paragraph 
as a by-product of the coke and gas industry. It is a limpid liquid 
substance which closely resembles gasoline in odor and properties. 
If cheap enough, it could be useain automobile engines, out its 
price before the war in this country was about 30 cents a gallon, 
which was prohibitive of its use for this purpose. It is an important 
raw material for the manufacture of hign explosives, dyes, synthetic 
medicines, phonographic records, etc. Benzene has the chemical 
formula C a H«, and is to be considered as a ring of six carbon atoms 
attached as shown above, with one hydrogen atom fixed to each 
carbon. For the sake of brevity and simplicity, chemists no longer 
take the trouble to write in the carbon or hydrogen atoms into their 
ring formulae, these being assumed, only the significant substituting 
atoms being placed and written in. Thus, for instance, the benzene, 
or, as the Uermans call it, the benzol ring, is expressed by writing: 







instead of the more .. 

cumbersome H— C C— ] 



H-C 0-H 
H 



„ 



Now, suppose by treating benzene with certain chemicals we re- 
place one of the hydrogens by the group of atoms OH, we get 

OH 
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This body is carbolic acid, known to chemists as phenoL It was 
this substance that we have read in the newspapers Thomas A. 
Edison needed for making phonograph records arter the German 
supplies ceased, and which he was able to make as soon as the recov- 
ered benzene began to be available from the American gas and coke 
plants. Now, if we start again with phenol and treat it with nitric 
acid in a special manner, we make trinitro-phenol, or picric acid, an 
intensely yellow substance which is used as a dye base and is also 
one of the most deadly of the high explosives. We write the formula 
of picric acid 

OH 




and designate it as a 2, 4, 6 substitution product, for the group or 
radical N0 2 must fix to just the right points in the carbon ring, or 
we should not get picric acid, but something else. Perhaps we have 
now succeeded in getting a glimpse into the wonderful molecular 
architecture that has been patiently worked out by chemists for the 
use of man in the arts of peace and war. Untold numbers of tons 
of picric-acid mixtures under the names of melinite and turpenite 
are being shot off on the European battle fields. 

Looking at the graphic representation of the picric-acid molecule 
written above, it requires but a slight effort of the imagination to 
picture what takes place when this molecule is suddenly shattered 
into its elements. Large quantities of hot nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
oxygen atoms are instantly set free, seeking to expand and satisfy 
their various affinities. The chemical forces of disruption and rear- 
rangement are titanic and when directed to that end scatter death 
and destruction round about. 

Picric acid, when dry, melts down quietly at a little above the 
water-boiling temperature, with little danger of explosion unless it 
is detonated t>y something else. It is usually melted down with rosin 
or some other body which is used to dilute it. It is these other 
bodies which are partly responsible for the dense clouds of black 
smoke formed when shells loaded with picric-acid mixtures explode, 
and which on the European battlefields have earned for them the 
name of " Jack Johnsons." 

Toluene 1 is a near relative of benzene; it is a liquid slightly less 
volatile than the latter substance, and is also a by-product of the coke 
and gas industry. From it we can obtain trinitro-toluene — 




This product is also used as a modern high explosive, under the 
abbreviated name of T. N. T. 

* It is interesting to note that the price of benzene has risen from 30 cents to 90 cents 
a gallon since the war began. Toluene has risen in the same time from 40 cents to $6 per 
gallon. 
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The German chemical industries are said to have accumulated vast stores 
of these and similar by-product nitrosubstitution products from their great dye 
Industries. The well-known blue dye, indigo, which used to be extracted from 
a plant grown in India, is now made synthetically in Germany, and the by- 
products from the synthesis furnish some of the raw material for the nltro 
bodies used in explosives. It is said to have taken the patient German chemists 
oyer 20 years to work out the synthesis of indigo, but when this was finally 
accomplished the natural indigo soon disappeared from the markets of the 
world. 

Glycerin is a by-product from the manufacture of soap. By nitration we get 
nitroglycerin, which, when soaked up in an inert earthy powder, we call 
dynamite. Cotton consists mainly of cellulose. When cotton is nitrated, nitro- 
cellulose or guncotton is obtained. When compressed into blocks or other 
forms, this guncotton is a detonating explosive of terribly high power, and is 
frequently used for loading torpedoes and mines. When made in a different 
way, however, nitrocellulose does not detonate but burns rapidly, giving off 
large quantities of hot expanding gases. When in this form nitrocellulose is 
known as " smokeless powder." It is generally not used as a powder, however, 
but in the form of sticks (cordite) or short cylinders through which holes are 
bored to facilitate combustion. If cotton can not be obtained, as is probably 
now the case in Germany, wood-pulp cellulose may be substituted. It is said that 
gelatine made from slaughterhouse refuse or dead horses can in like manner be 
used in the production of nitrogelatine. The chemistry of these substances is 
more complicated than in the cases of nitrobenzene and toluene, so that we need 
not attempt to go more deeply into the subject in this place. Enough has been 
said to show the rOle of the chemistry of carbon and nitrogen as this applies to 
modern warfare. 

in. 

THE ROLE OF HYDROGEN. 

Hydrogen is the lightest gas known, being about seven times 
lighter than air, bulk for bulk. The manufacturer of caustic alkali 
on an enormous scale is necessary to every civilized nation for the 
manufacture of paper, soap, and many other necessities of life. This 
alkali is in part manufactured by an electric water-power process 
which yields hydrogen as one of its by-products. At present about 
30,000 electrical horsepower are employed in this brancn of industry 
in the United States. In Germany all waste hydrogen is conserved 
for filling the balloons of Zeppelins and presumably for making 
synthetic ammonia by the Haber process ? as well as for other in- 
dustrial purposes. In this country practically all the hydrogen is 
allowed to escape into the air, to seek the outermost reaches of the 
atmospheric sea. It is probable, however, that the day is not far 
distant when we, too, will meet the necessity of conserving our hydro- 
gen as well as our other useful industrial wastes. 

The story of the development of the Haber process for fixing the 
nitrogen of the air to by-product hydrogen reads like a fairy tale 
of science wedded to patience. About 25 years ago American stu- 
dents of chemistry at a certain German university were surprised 
to find their proJressors carrying on patient researches on methods 
for oxidizing ammonia to nitric acid. Since in those days nitric acid 
cost less than ammonia, and as no methods for fixing the nitrogen 
of the air had even been proposed, so much patient work seemed at 
best to be premature. The fact is, however, that it was to come about 
that the great European war was to await the word " Go ! " not alone 
from the statesmen and militarists but also from the distinguished 
chemist-privy councillors (Geheimraths) of the German Empire. 
At the meeting of the Eighth International Congress of Applied 
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Chemistry held in New York in September, 1912, the German 
professor, H. A. Bernthsen, in the course of his address, 1 said : 

I propose, however, to-day to deal, from my own direct experience, with 
the development of the problem for the synthetical manufacture of ammonia 
from its elements. A few years ago the solution of this problem appeared to 
be absolutely impossible. It has recently been the object of very painstaking 
investigations by Prof. Haber and the chemists of the Badische Anilin and 
Soda-Fabrik, and numerous patents have been taken out with reference to 
the manufacture. Apart from what is already published in this way, however, 
we have refrained from any other announcements until we were in a position 
to report something final with reference to the solution of the technical question. 

This moment has now arrived, and I am in the agreeable position of being 
able to inform you that the said problem has now been solved fully on a manu- 
facturing scale, and that the walls of our first factory for synthetic ammonia 
are already rising above the ground at Appau, near Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine. 

So much for the acomplishment of Germany's independence of 
Chile saltpeter up to 1912. The fact that the contact process for 
changing synthetic ammonia to nitric acid had already been worked 
out tells us something of the vision that was in the minds of German 
scientists at least a quarter of a century ago. 

But let us hear further from Prof. Bernthsen on some of the diffi- 
culties that had to be surmounted before this method of nitrogen 
fixation was an accomplished fact. He goes on to say : 2 

The problems to be solved were quite new and strange and demanded the 
mastery of very unusual difficulties. Although working with compressed gases 
under pressure at very low temperatures was already known in the industry, 
the problem here was the totally different one of constructing apparatus which 
should be large enough and at the same time able to withstand the high pres- 
sure with temperatures not far from a red heat. How well founded were the 
doubts as to the possibility of a solution of this task can be gathered from the 
instance of the wrought-iron autoclaves commonly used in the color industry. 
There, in spite of a very low range of temperature of at most 280° C, only pres- 
sures of from 50 to 100 atmospheres at the utmost come into consideration. But 
above 400° C. iron loses Its solidity to a very extraordinary degree. 

There is, further, the circumstance that the metals which come into con- 
sideration for the construction of the apparatus, and especially iron, are chem- 
ically attacked above certain temperatures by the gas mixture under pressure. 
Although the formation of iron nitride from iron and ammonia, which could 
have been expected according to the work of Fremy and others, can be avoided, 
yet it is found, for example, that steel containing carbon loses its carbon at the 
temperatures in question, owing to the action of the hydrogen, so that Its 
capability of withstanding pressure is reduced to a minimum. It was further 
found, when using iron itself, that it is completely changed in its qualities, 
chiefly by taking up hydrogen. Again, at such high temperatures fron is per- 
vious to quite a remarkable degree to hydrogen under high pressures. The 
question of materials for the apparatus therefore raised at once considerable 
difficulties, but at length these were more than overcome by suitable construc- 
tion, details of which, I am sure, you will not expect from me to-day. The 
danger of serious explosions or of great, sudden flames of hydrogen, if the ap- 
paratus happens to become defective, can be guarded against by setting it up 
in bombproof chambers. 

Great care must naturally be taken that oxygen or air does not get Into the 
apparatus or the piping, for at the high pressure obtaining the explosion nuige is 
reached with merely a slight percentage of oxygen. Special devices are used 
to watch over this content of oxygen, and immediately a definite percentage is 
touched the alarm is automatically raised. Besides this, the proper constitution 
of the gas mixture in circulation is controlled by analysis from time to time. 

The ammonia can be removed either by being drawn directly from the ap- 
paratus in liquid form, or an absorption agent can be suitably introduced into 

* " Synthetic ammonia/* H. A. Bernthsen, Trans. Eighth Internal Cong. Applied Chem., 
vol. xxrlil, pp. 185 and 186. 
•Ibid., pp. 193-194, 199-200. 
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the apparatus. The simplest absorbent, water, has been found to be suited 
for this purpose ; under the pressure used a concentrated solution of ammonia 
is secured. Any ammonia that may remain in the gas after the bulk has been 
removed by one or other of these methods can be further removed by special 
chemical means, if it is not preferred simply to leave it in the circulating gases. 
* ****** 

The question has not yet been touched upon in the foregoing, how the 
elements nitrogen and hydrogen which are requisite for the new ammonia 
process can best be produced on a technical scale. Theoretically, the task 
would be unusually simple. If you remember that the terrestrial atmosphere, 
according to the studies of A. Wagener and others, consists of practically pure 
hydrogen at a height of about 120 kilometers — indeed, at a height of about 70 
kilometers consists of almost exactly one volume of nitrogen and three volumes 
of hydrogen, besides a trace (about one-half per cent) of oxygen— you will 
understand that all the conditions were given for an ammonia factory accord- 
ing to Jules Verne; for It would then merely be necessary to suck down the 
gases from the higher strata of the atmosphere by a sufficiently long pipe line. 

For us, poor mortals, matters are not so ideally simple, for, as the poet say*. 
Hart im Raume stossen sich die Sachcn. 

Fortunately, however, there is no great difficulty in separating nitrogen from 
the air, either by physical means, according to Linde's process, or chemically, 
by removing the oxygen with glowing copper, burning hydrogen, or the like. 
And for the preparation of hydrogen in recent times a great deal of useful work 
has been done, too, owing to the extensive growth of its field of application. In 
certain works it is at disposal in large quantities as a by-product of the elec- 
trolysis of common salt. Besides this, It can be produced, for example, by 
passing steam over red-hot iron, or from water gas, for instance, by separating 
its constituents, hydrogen and carbon monoxide, by cooling to a very low tem- 
perature. All the methods of preparation which come into consideration we 
have, of course, minutely examined ; owing to the comparatively trifling differ- 
ences In the cost of production various methods can be employed. At all 
events, both elements, nitrogen and hydrogen, are at the disposal of the new 
industry to any extent and sufficiently cheap. 

As the production of these elements si not confined to the presence of cheap 
water power, all those countries where the manufacture of calcium nitrate, 
owing to the want of such power, is not practicable, as, for instance, In Ger- 
many, are now in a position to profit by the new industry. 

The above-quoted matter makes interesting reading, in the light 
of the history of the past three years. The synthesis of ammonia 
by the Haber process takes place by heating a mixture of hydrogen 
and nitrogen ffas under enormous pressures in great alloy -steel bombs 
buried in bomb-proof cellars and then rapidly withdrawing and cool- 

— H 
ing the synthetic ammonia (N — H) which is formed. But this is not 

— H 
all of the story. 

Even when all these titanic arrangements have been made the syn- 
thesis of ammonia does not take place unless a catalyst is present. 

Is this fairy tale of science getting too deep for ordinary compre- 
hension, and is it time, as Lewis Carroll's walrus said, to talk of 
other things, such as ships and shoes and sealing wax and cabbages 
and kings? 

But, as a matter of fact, could a world war be declared or waged 
without every one of those four things or the things they stand for 
that the walrus wanted to talk about? 

And now we are also to learn that a world war can not be waged 
without a catalyst. And what on earth is a catalyst? 

Those who wish to follow this monster to its lair must be referred 
to the dictionaries and encyclopedias ; but, after all, it is not so fright- 
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ful as it sounds. In a few words, the meaning is this: A number of 
important and difficult chemical reactions will not take place, or only 
very slowly, unless some substance is present in such a manner that 
it can come into contact with the reacting bodies and thus act the 
role of a go-between promoter or introducer. Such a substance is not 
changed or necessarily wasted while the action is going on but acts 
merely by contact. 

Chemists have called this kind of action catalysis. Some one has 
said that the industrial development of a nation can be measured 
by the quantity of sulphuric acid that it produces, and it is inter- 
esting to note, in passing, that catalysts or contact agents have, in 
modern times, revolutionized the production of this most important 
substance. Catalysts consist usually of some metal or compound of 
a metal in finely-powdered or subdivided form. As they are not 
used up or wasted in doing their work, and only comparatively small 

Juantities are needed, the rarest and most expensive metals, such, 
or instance, as platinum, can be used even in very large-scale oper- 
ations. Haber found that such rare and unusual metals as molyb- 
denum and tungsten made excellent catalysts for promoting the 
synthesis of ammonia. But here we have to refer to one of the 
most curious facts that has been developed by modern* chemical re- 
search. It has been found that these catalysts can be poisoned by 
certain things very much in the same way as though they were living 
cells. That is to say, there are substances which hinder or prevent 
or kill the activity of these catalysts, although the contact mass does 
not suffer a noticeable chemical change, envelopment, or destruction. 
For instance, traces of arsenic mixed with the sulphur from which 
sulphuric acid is made will poison the platinum catalyzer, whereas 
it has been found that, on the contrary, the presence of arsenic will 
act favorably (or medicinally, as it were) when iron oxide is used 
as a catalyst. 

We are now prepared to hear Prof. Bernthsen 1 on this subject 
and to admire and marvel at the persistence and painstaking efforts 
made by modern science to overcome the obstacles with which nature 
seems to surround her most profound secrets: 

It has now been ascertained that some of the poisons In the synthesis of 
ammonia are of quite a different nature from those of the sulphuric-acid 
process; they are, for Instance, sulphur, selenium, tellurium, phosphorus, ar- 
senic, boron, or the compounds of these elements, such as sulphuretted hydrogen, 
arsenic hydride, phosphorus hydride, as also many carbon compounds and 
certain metals of low melting point which can readily be reduced by hydrogen 
from their compounds; for example, lead, bismuth, and tin, which do not act 
catalytlcally. Oxygen-sulphur compounds, such as SO*, which acts directly 
and smoothly in the sulphuric-acid catalysis, are very poisonous. Extremely 
minute quantities of these bodies, which are almost always present, even in the 
purest commercial products or In the so-called pure gases, suffice to render the 
catalysts absolutely inactive, or at least to diminish their action very seriously. 
Thus Iron, for example, prepared from ordinary iron oxide with a content of 
one per thousand of sodium sulphate, Is, as a rule, inactive. Iron containing 
one-tenth per cent of sulphur is generally quite useless, and even with one- 
hundredth per cent is of very little use, although in appearance and when 
examined with the ordinary physical and chemical methods no difference at aU 
can be detected as compared with pure iron. 

The recognition of these facts gave rise to two problems : 

(a) The preparation of contact masses free from poison or the removal of 
such poisons from them ; and 

* " Synthetic ammonia." H. A. Bernthsen, Trans. Eighth Internal Cong. Applied Cheat, 
toL xxTili, pp. 197-19& 
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(5) Freeing the gases to be acted on catalytlcally from all contact poisons. 

In order to free the contact bodies from these harmful substances the ordi- 
nary methods for removing them can, of course, be applied. The contact action 
can also be improved by heating contact metals which are Inactive or of little 
use, owing to the presence of contact poisons, In the presence of oxygen or of 
bodies yielding oxygen. Or the metals can be heated, for instance, in the 
presence of oxygen, with the addition of suitable compounds, such as bases, 
and the resulting products reduced. These operations can be repeated if neces- 
sary. If more of such a body as mentioned is added than Is necessary, It may 
act not merely by removing the poisons, but promote the yield, as I have already 
described to you. 

On the other hand, it is necessary, as I remarked, to take the greatest care 
that nitrogen and hydrogen are free or freed completely from all contact 
poisons. Thus a trace of sulphur, one part per million, in the gas mixture can 
under certain conditions be injurious, so that even electroiytically prepared 
hydrogen must generally be further specially purified. The minute purification 
of the gases Is even more important when hydrogen prepared, for example, from 
the water gas Is used. The impurities, too, taken up from Iron piping play 
sometimes an Important part, and impurities which get into the gases during 
the compression, such as machine oil, often hnve a harmful effect. 

The best method of removing impurities from the gas mixture depends, In 
torn, on the nature of these impurities and consists, for instance, according to 
the case, in filtering, washing, conducting over solid absorption agents, and 
so on. One good method is to bring the gases into contact with the material 
of which the contact mass is prepared at a raised temperature before passing 
them over the actual catalyst. The material takes up the impurities, and must, 
of course, be renewed from time to time. The negative results of earlier inves- 
tigators in the formation of ammonia when using base contact metals (Wright, 
Ramsay, and Young, and more recently again, 1911, Neogi and Adhicary), 
according to which nitrogen and hydrogen do not combine in the presence of 
iron, are, in my opinion, probably due, for the most part at least, to the use 
of metals or gases not free from contact poison. That previous inquirers had 
not the remotest idea that sulphur in the contact metal could be injurious is 
evident from the fact that they passed the gases without hesitation through 
concentrated sulphuric acid in order to dry them. The sulphuric acid thus 
taken up and the sulphur dioxide often contained in it can poison even the 
best catalyst very speedily and render it unfit for use. Or the contact metals 
were sometimes prepared directly from the sulphates, although a metal suffi- 
ciently free from sulphur can scarcely be obtained by this method. 

A painstaking study, for which we are indebted principally to Dr. A. Mittasch 
and which Involved literally many thousands of experiments, has afforded an 
insight into the importance of substances of the most varied nature as promot- 
ers and poisons, and thus a sure foundation has been prepared for a reliable 
continuous manufacture with a good yield of ammonia. 

This is a wonderful story that has been here set forth, and should 
show very clearly that modern warfare depends not alone upon the 
work of a general military and naval staff or upon the drilling and 
marshalling of millions, but, first and foremost, upon the systematic 
and painstaking researches of scientists, who, to use a homely ex- 
pression, might be said to be twisting reluctant' Nature's tail in the 
effort to make her march in the desired path. 

IV. 

THE ROM! OF THK HALOGENS. 

No description of the role of chemistry in modern warfare would be 
ouite complete without some reference to the poisonous gases and 
names with which modern armies seek to ruin and devastate one an- 
other. A vast amount of terrifying descriptive matter has appeared 
in the press accounts of the great war, but very little accurate scien- 
tific information on this awful contribution of chemistry has as 
yet been made available. 
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We may safely discount as untrue the extraordinary stories of 
soldiers asphyxiated and left standing or sitting rigidly in the posi- 
tions in which they were overcome. It is possible that bombs have 
been hurled that set free prussic acid or the deadly cyanogen gas 
(CN), another form of fixed nitrogen. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that the most deadly effects have been produced by the use of 
a group of very active chemical elements known as the halogens. 
By the name of "halogens," meaning salt- formers, chemists dis- 
tinguish the group of closely allied elements, chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine. At ordinary temperatures and pressure, chlorine is a green- 
ish-colored gas, bromine is a dark-red fuming liquid, and iodine is a 
beautiful violet-colored solid. At temperatures slightly above the 
ordinary bromine and iodine turn to heavy read and violet vapors. 
Chlorine is found in nature fixed to the element sodium in common 
salt (sodium chloride). Sodium and other bromides are found ac- 
companying common salt, while the principal source of iodine is sea- 
weed, as marine growths have the power of collecting and concen- 
trating iodides from salt water. It is characteristic of the halogens 
that they are among the most active chemical agents known. When 
in a free state they seem anxious to combine with anything they can 
take hold of, and the mucous membrane of the human throat, lungs, 
and eyes is peculiarly sensitive to their corrosive action. Chlorine 
gas, the most active of the family, is obtained in enormous quan- 
tities in the same way that hydrogen is, as a by-product from the 
electric process of manufacturing caustic alkali from common salt. 

In the arts of peace chlorine has an important use as a bleaching 
agent in the paper and other industries. When compressed into steel 
cylinders, it can be liquefied and thus shipped from one point to 
another, or it can be absorbed in lime to form the well-known chloride 
of lime or bleaching powder. In war liquefied chlorine contained in 
steel shells can be burst among the enemy, and when the conditions 
are favorable terrible effects can thus be produced. 

Bromine has never found any extended use in the peaceful arts, 
in spite of the fact that it has been stated that the German Gov- 
ernment has been for a number of years offering a prize for the dis- 
covery of a practical use for it. 6romine is also a by-product ma- 
terial which has been largely allowed to escape in this country, but 
which in Germany has been saved in increasing quantities for years. 1 
In war bromine is even more terrible than chlorine, for it possesses 
the property of especially attacking the eyes, even producing blind- 
ness in large doses. If it comes in contact with the skin it produces 
horrible burns which are slow to heal. When chlorine gas is allowed 
to come in contact with bromine under certain controlled conditions, 

and U. S. P. descriptions of this commodity continue in 
leld at a minimum rf $5 by leading manufacturers, while 
$6.50 by second hands. Reports to the effect that the recent 
b article has been due to the operations of a syndicate of 
irginia, and West Virginia are not credited by those in a 
ious that the growing shortage, due to recent heavy sales on 
is alone responsible for this upward movement of prices, 
rt movement of bromine can not be forbidden by the united 
i or virtually prohibited by a high export tax, without enact- 
ss. Efforts to prevent further heavy shipments of this corn- 
lave recently been made in vain by manufacturers of bro- 
export movement to the Secretary of Commerce, only to be 
itor in New York City, who Informed him that the Govern- 

r jre with this business. — Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, New 

York, Dec. 20, 1915, p. 44. 
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they combine together to form a limpid fuming liquid, known as 
chlorine of bromine, which combines the properties of both ele- 
ments. It is said that this awful substance is the material that the 
warring nations have been hurling at each other in shells, bombs, 
and hand grenades, although exact facts regarding these dreadful 
practices w ill probably not be available until after the war is over. 

The role of iodine in the war is probably of a more kindly nature; 
it is not nearly so active an agent as the other two members of its 
family, and when dissolved in alcohol to make a tincture it has saved 
many lives on the battlefield when used as an antiseptic on open 
wounds. 

Some of the newspaper accounts have described gas bombs which 
exploded with dense violet fumes. If true, this points to the use of 
iodine also for this destructive purpose, but it is not probable that 
such a use is common, owing to the higher cost, greater scarcity, and 
limited activity of iodine as compared with the other halogens. 

Much has also been written in regard to the masks or breathers 
resorted to for protection from these dangerous gases. There are a 
number of chemical substances which are absorbents of chlorine and 
bromine and with which they can combine or fix themselves. Such 
chemicals spread between layers of fabric or liquids in which fabric 
masks can oe soaked probably furnish such means as are available 
for protection. 

CONCLUSION. 

Besides the role of chemistry in war, the allied art of metallurgy 
plays an important part. New steels and alloys have to be devised, 
tested, and finally manufactured, suitable for the varied needs of war. 
Aeroplanes, dirigibles, and submarines all require materials with 
special physical characteristics. It is said that the metallurgists of 
Germany had to devise a new steel alloy before the Haber process for 
fixing nitrogen could be successfully worked on the large scale of 
operation. Space here does not permit of a description of these 
special metals, but perhaps enough has been said to give the reader 
a general purview of the role of chemistry^ in war. 

Although it has been shown that chemistry is the handmaiden of 
war, and that this last great struggle is indeed a chemists' war, as 
Dr. L. H. Baekeland has recently so happily phrased it : x 

Do not ima^ne that this is the first chemical war. The art of killing and 
robbing each other became chemical the day gunpowder was invented ; at that 
time, however, the existing knowledge of chemistry was Just of pinhead size. 
Napoleon knew very well how to use adroitly exact knowledge and chemistry 
for furthering his insatiable ambition to dominate the world ; so he surrounded 
himself with the most able chemical advisers and scientists. Ever since then 
science, technology, and chemistry In particular have played a role of increas- 
ing Importance In the armament of nations. * * * 

Do not reproach chemistry with the fact that nitrocellulose, of which the first 
application was to heal wounds and to advance the art of photography, was 
stolen away from these ultrapacific purposes for making smokeless powder and 
for loading torpedoes. -Do not curse the chemist when phenol, which revolu- 
tionized surgery, turned from a blessing to humanity into a fearful explosive 
after it had been discovered that nitration changes It into picric acid. 

Let us hope, in the meantime, that war carried to its modern logical grue- 
someness, shorn of all its false glamor, deceptive picturesqueness, and rhetori- 
cal bombast, exposed In all the nakedness of its nasty horrors, may hurry along 
the day when we shall be compelled to accept means for avoiding Its repetition. 

1 " Chemical industry," address by Dr. L. H. Baekeland before the American Chemical 
Society. Seattle, Wash^ Aug. 81, 1915. 
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Americans, North or South, probably without exception will join 
eagerly in the hope thus eloquently expressed, but in the meantime 
and under present conditions a strong, rich nation can no more exist 
without adequate means of self-defense than a modern city could 
exist without a trained police force and fire department. This 
paper has shown that fixed nitrogen is the first and most important 
element of national defense. The paper will have well served the 
author's purpose in preparing it if it should succeed even to a slight 
extent in calling attention to the necessity for purchasing and storing 
at a central point an adequate supply of Chilean nitrate. As an 
alternative arrangements should be made which would have the 
effect of inducing capital to exploit in this country the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen. The fact that fixed nitrogen will become an 
increasingly important factor in the production of food simply 
means that, come peace or war, foresighted preparation will not 
under any circumstances be unprofitable or in vain. 
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of the judiciary oyer legislation," an address before the North Caro- 
lina Bar Association by President J. Crawford Biggs, be printed as 
a Senate document 
Attest: James M. Baker, 

Secretary. 
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THE POWER OF THE JUD1CTARY OVER LEGISLATION. 



The most unique and at the same time the most important feature 
of American constitutional law is the power exercised by the courts 
to declare legislation null and void when in conflict with the written 
Constitution. This is an American doctrine and had its rise in the 
formation of the several State governments in 1776, with their writ- 
ten constitutions, as these were tne first instances in history where the 
governmental powers were strictly defined in written instruments. 
The doctrine is a logical result in a Government organized under a 
written Constitution, with its powers divided into three great divi- 
sions, each with express limitations, and is grounded upon the fact: 

First. That the written Constitution is the supreme law ; 

Second. That the powers of the legislative department are limited 
by the Constitution | and 

Third. That the judiciary is bound to recognize and uphold the 
supreme law. 

Ambassador Bryce, in his " American Commonwealth," said that 
no feature in our Government has received so much admiration in the 
European mind and that there is no part of the American system 
which reflects more credit on its authors or has worked better in 
practice. 

De Tocqueville declared this feature of our Government " one of 
the strongest barriers ever devised against the tyrannies of political 
assemblies." 

Chancellor Kent considered the establishment of this principle to 
be one of the most interesting points in favor of constitutional liberty 
and of the securing of property in this country that had ever been 
judicially determined. 

THB DOCTRINE* 

The principle in the English Government — 
said he — 

that the Parliament is omnipotent does not prevail in the United States. The 
law with us must conform, in the first place, to the Constitution of the United 
8tates and then to the subordinate constitution of its particular State, and if it 
infringes the provisions of either, it Is so far void. The courts of justice have a 
right, and are in duty bound, to bring every law to the test of the Constitution 
and to regard the Constitution first of the United States and then of their own 
State as the paramount or supreme law, to which every inferior or derivative 
power and regulation must conform. The Constitution is the act of the people, 
speaking in their original character, and defining the permanent conditions of 
the social alliance, and there can be no doubt on the point with us that every act 
of the legislative power contrary to the true intent and meaning of the Consti- 
tution la absolutely null and void. The Judicial department is the proper power 

8 
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4 THE POWEE OF THE JUDICIARY OVER LEGISLATION. 

in the Government to determine whether a statute be or be not constitutional. 
The interpretation or construction of the Constitution is as much a judicial 
act and requires the exercise of the same legal discretion as the interpretation 
or construction of a law. To contend that the courts of justice must obey the 
requisitions of an act of the legislature when it appears to them to have been 
passed in violation of the Constitution would be to contend that the law was 
superior to the Constitution and that the judges had no right to look into and 
regard it as a paramount law. It would be rendering the power of the agent 
greater than that of his principal. * * * The attempt to impose restraints 
upon the exercise of the legislative power would be fruitless, if the constitu- 
tional provisions were left without any power in the Government to guard and 
enforce them. * * * It (the legislative power) is constantly acting upon 
all the great interests in society and agitating its hopes and fears. It is liable 
to be constantly swayed by popular prejudice and passion, and it is difficult to 
keep it from pressing with injurious weight upon the constitutional rights and 
privileges of the other departments. An independent judiciary, venerable by its 
gravity, dignity, and its wisdom, and deliberating with entire serenity and mod- 
eration, is peculiarly fitted for the exalted duty of expounding the Constitu- 
tion and trying the validity of statutes by that standard. It is only by the 
exercise of this power that courts of justice are enabled to repel assaults and 
to protect every part of the Government and every member of the community 
from undue and destructive innovations upon their chartered rights. 1 

Says Mr. Justice Allen : 

The text-writers and the decided cases agree that it is not only within the 
power but that it is the duty of the courts in proper cases to declare an act of 
the legislature unconstitutional, and this obligation arises from the duty imposed 
upon the courts to declare what the law is. 

When the constitutionality of an act of the general assembly is questioned, the 
courts place the act by the side of the constitution with the purpose and the 
desire to uphold it if it can be reasonably done; but under the obligation, if 
there is an irreconcilable conflict, to sustain the will of the people expressed in 
the constitution and not the will of the legislators, who are but the agents of the 
people. 1 

Chief Justice Clark has said : 

While the courts have the power, and it is their duty in proper cases, to de- 
clare an act of the legislature unconstitutional, it is a well-recognized principle 
that the courts will not declare that this coordinate branch of the government 
has exceeded the powers vested in it unless it is plainly and clearly the case. 
If there is any reasonable doubt, it will be resolved In favor of the lawful exer- 
cise of their powers by the representatives of the people. 1 

The constitution contains certain restrictions and limitations upon 
the power of the legislature, and any act which it undertakes to pass 
in direct conflict with the provisions of the constitution is an unlaw- 
ful exercise of its powers, and while the courts will resolve every 
reasonable doubt in favor of the lawful exercise of its power, yet 
when it is made to clearly appear in a properly constituted case 
wherein the validity of the statute is directly and necessarily drawn 
in question, that the legislature has transcended its limitations, not 
only has the court the power but it is its duty to declare the statute 
void. The constitution is the supreme law, ordained and established 
by the people themselves, and is the measure of the rights delegated 
by the people to their governmental agents. 
To take an illustration from the North Carolina reports : 
One Tim Williams was tried on appeal from a magistrate for vio- 
lating Rev. 3366, which made it a misdemeanor in certain counties if 
a cropper should procure advances from his landlord and wilfully 
abandon the crop before paying for such advances. The lower court 

1 Kent's Commentaries, p. 485. 

» Bickett v. Knight, 85 S. E. Reporter, 418. 

• Sutton v. Phillips, 116 N. C. 504. 
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THE POWEB OF THE JTJDIOIABY OVER LEGISLATION. 5 

quashed the proceedings on the ground that the statute contravened 
the constitution, Article I, section 16: 

There shall be no imprisonment for debt in this State except in cases of fraud. 

The supreme court, speaking through the Chief Justice, said : 

The offense here charged has no element of fraud, and as the statute imposes 
imprisonment it can not be sustained. 

And the judgment below was affirmed. 1 

It is difficult to believe that anyone would contend that the 
supreme court was usurping power in protecting an humble citizen 
from imprisonment for debt, Dy according to him his constitutional 
rights, when this could be done in no other way than by the court 
declaring the act of the legislature invalid, when the defendant was 
about to be imprisoned under its provisions. 

While this principle is firmly settled as a part. of American juris- 
prudence, yet when it was first announced Tby American courts, it 
was vigorously combated. Beginning with the letter of Richard 
Dobbs Spaight, written to James Iredell on August 12, 1787, from 
the Constitutional Convention at Philadephia, criticising the decision 
of the NorthCarolina court in Bayard v. Singleton asa" usurpation 
of authority," to the present day, there are those who claim that 
such power is usurped by the courts and that they have no right to 
nullify an act of the legislature or of Congress, coordinate depart- 
ments of the Government. 

On account of the great principle involved, and the importance 
of the question, and in view of recent criticisms of the doctrine and 
of the courts for exercising this power, I have thought on this oc- 
casion before this association, composed of the bench and bar of 
North Carolina, who were the leaders in the establishment of this 
great constitutional principle, it would not be inappropriate to trace 
the history of its development, and to portray the part both in State 
and Nation which North Carolina took therein, witn the purpose and 
hope that the unsoundness of the views of those who attack this * 
principle may be demonstrated, and the dangers to the stability of 
our Government may be realized, which, I conceive, are attendant 
upon the dissemination of their false theory, inconsistent and in- 
compatible with the basic principle underlying our system of gov- 
ernment. 

THE FIRST REPORTED CASE. 

• 

New Jersev, Virginia, New York, and Rhode Island claim for 
their courts the high distinction of having led the way for the estab- 
lishment of this tar-reaching principle, mit the case of Bayard v. 
Singleton (1 N. C, 5), decided by the North Carolina court in May, 
1787, is " the first reported case under a written constitution in which 
a law was decided unconstitutional and held therefore void." * 

This is therefore the most celebrated case dealing with this ques- 
tion prior to the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and by reason 
of the transcendent importance of the principle announced, a refer- 
ence to its contemporary history will not be out of place. 

The first judges elected after the adoption of tne North Carolina 
constitution were Samuel Ashe, of New Hanover, Samuel Spencer, of 

* State «. WUliams, 150 N. a 802. » Ooze : Unconstitutional Legislation, p. 68. 
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Anson, and James Iredell^of Chowan. After riding one circuit, 
Iredell resigned, and John Williams succeeded him, and this was the 
court that decided Bayard v. Singleton. 

For 13 years, at a most critical period of our history, during the throes of the 
Revolutionary War, during the chaotic days of the nerveless Confederacy suc- 
ceeding when the exhausted people, staggering under broken fortunes and a 
worthless currency, were bringing into order the State whose liberties they 
had won, during the stormy discussion preceding the adoption of the consti- 
tution, which many thought would bring back the galling tyranny of Tryon and 
Martin— during all these times of despondency and poverty, of dissension, and 
furious party spirit, these three were the entire Judiciary — Judges at nisi prlus 
and Judges in bank, Judges of law, and Judges of equity, Judges of the superior 
and Judges of the supreme court 1 

The court was designated as the "superior court," but it would 
have been more proper to have used the constitutional term " supreme 
court," as it had supreme jurisdiction. One judge could hold the 
court, but it required two judges to sit as an appellate or supreme 
court. 

BAYARD V. 8INGLBT0N. 1 

The case of Bayard v. Singleton arose under an act of the general 
assembly of 1785 to secure and quiet in their possession all persons 
who had purchased property sold by commissioners of forfeited 
etates, and the act required the courts in all cases where the de- 
fendant made an affidavit that he held the disputed property under 
a sale from such a commissioner to dismiss the suit, on motion. The 

{)laintiff, Bayard, brought ejectment for the recovery of a house and 
ot situate in the town of Newbern. The defendant filed an affidavit 
setting forth that the property in dispute had been sold by the com- 
missioner of forfeited estates, and at May term, 1786, Abner Nash, a 
former governor of the State, counsel for the defendant, moved that 
the suit be dismissed according to the terms of the act. Alfred Moore, 
afterwards a justice of the United States Supreme Court, appeared 
with Nash. James Iredell, a former member of the court, and after- 
wards a justice of the United States Supreme Court, and Samuel 
Johnson and W. R. Davie, each afterwards governor of the State, 
represented the plaintiff. 

Nash's motion to dismiss brought on long arguments on constitu- 
tional points and the court, through Ashe, made observations upon 
our constitution and system of government, saying that the people 
had " formed that system on those fundamental principles comprised 
in the constitution, dividing the powers of government into sepa- 
rate and distinct branches, to wit, the legislative, the judicial, and 
the executive^ and assigning to each several and distinct powers, pre- 
scribing their several limits and boundaries." 

The court at that term did not dismiss the action as directed by 
the act nor did it decide the motion, but took an adversari, because as 
Judge Ashe said, he " had reason to believe the next assembly meant 
to revise the law and in respect to them wished to decline an opinion " 
(18 State Records of North Carolina, p. 139), and it was not until 
the May term, 1787, that Nash's motion was acted upon — 27 similar 
cases were pending at Newbern. In the intervening year, far-reaching 
events took place. Iredell addressed an open letter " To the public " 

1 Battle's History of the Supreme Court, 103 N. C. 469. » 1 N. C. Reports, 5. 
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THE POWBB OP THE JUDIOIABY OVEB LEGISLATION. 7 

on August 17, 1786, discussing the power of the legislature and the 
courts. This letter blazed the way for the establishment of this 
principle. His argument is unanswerable, and he is generally re- 
garded as having been the leading exponent of the doctrine. The 
court, as we will see, adopted his argument. 

iredell's argument. 
Iredell said : 

I have no doubt bat that the power of the assembly is limited and denned by 
the constitution. It is a creature of the constitution. The people have chosen 
to be governed under such and such principles. They have not chosen to be 
governed or promised to submit upon any other; and the assembly have no 
more right to obedience on other terms than any different power on earth has 
a right to govern us. * * * 

These are consequences that seem so natural, and indeed so Irresistible, that 
I do. not observe they have been much contested. The great argument is, that 
though the assembly have not a right to violate the constitution, yet If they in 
fact do so, the only remedy is, either by a humble petition that the law be 
repealed, or a universal resistance of the people. But that in the meantime, 
their act, whatever it is, is to be obeyed as a law ; for the judicial power is not 
to presume to question the power of an act of assembly. 

After clearly showing that these two remedies are inadequate, he 
said: 

It remains to be inquired whether the judicial power hath any authority to 
interfere in such a case. The duty of that power, I conceive, in all cases, is to 
decide according to the laws of the State. It will not be denied, I suppose, that 
the constitution is a law of the State, as well as an act of assembly, with this 
difference only, that it Is the fundamental law, and unalterable by the legis- 
lature, which derives aU its power from it. One act of assembly may repeal 
another act of assembly. For this reason, the latter act is to be obeyed, and not 
the former. An act of assembly can not repeal the constitution, or any part of 
it For that reason an act of assembly inconsistent with the constitution is 
void and can not be obeyed without disobeying the superior law to which we 
were previously and irrevocably bound. The judges, therefore, must take care 
at their peril, that every act of assembly they presume to enforce is warranted 
by the constitution, since if it is not, they act without lawful authority. This 
is not a usurped or a discretionary power, but one inevitably resulting from 
the constitution of their office, they being judges for the benefit of the whole 
people, not mere servants of the assembly. 1 

Dougherty, in commenting on this letter, says : 

This, it is safe to say, is the ablest and most complete exposition of the 
power of the judiciary over unconstitutional legislation which had appeared in 
the whole literature on the subject. 1 

McLaughlin, of the University of Chicago, says that — 

Iredell had as much influence probably as anyone, possibly more than any- 
one, in maintaining the doctrine of judicial power." 

Coxe says this letter and Iredell's letter to Spaight, of August 26, 
1787, " are legal arguments and historical papers ox great ability and 
grave importance.'^ 

In many respects — 

Says Haines — 

the clearest and frankest statement of the theory of judicial supremacy, as it 
was developing in America, is to be found in the letters of Iredell/ 

i McRee's Life of Iredell, p. 146. 

» Power of Federal Judiciary over Legislation, p. 82. 

• The Courts, The Constitution and Parties, p. 75, Note. 

• Coxe, p. 253. 

• American Doctrine of Judicial Supremacy, p. 64. 
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8 THE POWEB OF THE JUDICIARY OVEB LEGISLATION. 

TRIAL OF THE JUDGES. 

At the general assembly of 1786, which convened in November, 
charges were preferred against the judges, among other things, for 
disregarding or suspending an act 01 the legislature in the Newbern 
cases and for declaring at Wilmington court at December term, 1785, 
that the legislature could not remit fines until they were actually paid 
into the treasury. A reference to the trial of the judges on tnese 
charges may not be uninteresting : 

The charges were referred to a joint committee of the two houses 
and the speaker of the house notified the judges that they could 
attend and be heard in reference to the charges preferred against 
them. 1 

Judge Ashe, on December 14, 1786, wrote a letter to the speaker, 
declining to attend, but stated that the charges against him were 
mal'cious and groundless, and that in his judicial character he was 
a righteous and, therefore, bold." 

The other two judges, Spencer and Williams, attended the joint 
session of the two houses. The joint committee made its report, 
finding, among other things, " that all of the judges at the Wilming- 
ton court at December term, 1785, did declare that the general assem- 
bly had no power to remit or suspend* the payment of fines until they 
should be paid into the treasury," and " that at Newbern court, in 
May term, 1786, in several suits brought against Mr. Singleton and 
others, the defendants under the act ior quieting in their possession 
the purchasers of confiscated property, produced such affidavits as 
the act appears to require, and prayed that their suits might be dis- 
missed, but the judges declined to decide either for or against 
the defendants." 1 

The committee referred the charges to the assembly without giv- 
ing an opinion. 

The committee who signed this report were A. Maclaine, W. R. 
Davie, William Hooper, R. D. Spaight, J. G. Blount, John Stokes, 
and John Sitgreaves. Hooper was a signer of the Declaration oi 
Independence; Davie and Spaight were members of the convention 
which framed the Federal Constitution and were both afterwards 
governor of the State ; Blount was a Member of Congress for several 
terms and also of the convention which framed the Federal Consti- 
tution ; Stokes was the first Federal district judge in North Carolina, 
and he was succeeded by Sitgreaves, and Maclaine was a leading 
lawyer. 

After due consideration by both houses, the charges as formulated 
were referred to a special committee of which Spaight was chair- 
man, and the committee reported that they had considered the 
sundry charges against the judges; that they had found that the 
judges had not been guilty oi malpractice in office ; the report of the 
committee was adopted by the general assembly, and a resolution was 
adopted thanking the judges for their long and faithful service. A 
protest was filed by Maclaine, who was the leader in the charges 
against the judges, and it was concurred in by John Hay, which con- 
cluded with these words: 

For these reasons I have thought proper to protest against the vote of this 
house In favor of the judges, as it may appear to ray constituents and posterity 

» 18 State Record! of N. C, 42. » 18 St. Ree* p. 215-216. 
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that I am not responsible for the evils which must, 4n my opinion, be the 
consequence of suffering judicial authority to usurp the rights of juries and 
to grasp at the legislative and executive power of the State. 

Maclaine, in his protest, stated also that— 

the conduct of the judges in declaring the general assembly had no power to 
remit or suspend payment of fines and forfeitures until the same should be paid 
into the treasury was an extra judicial interference with the powers of the 
legislature. 1 

At this session the house had under consideration the bill to amend 
and alter the court system, and Mr. Maclaine proposed an amend- 
ment to the clause denning the powers of the judges so as to require 
them to " decide according to the true spirit and meaning 01 the 
Constitution and the general laws of the land." This amendment 
was defeated by a vote of 24 to 58. 

The evident purpose of this amendment was to put the constitution 
and the general laws on an equal footing, so far as the courts were 
concerned, and to require the judges to decide according to the con- 
stitution and the laws, and thereby prevent the judges from sus- 
pending, disregarding, or invalidating acts of the legislature in 
their judicial decisions. It is significant that the legislature declined 
to do this and especially at a time when the judges were being tried 
for their refusal to follow the act of the general assembly in the New- 
bern cases and for the position taken by them in the court at Wil- 
mington in denying the omnipotence of the legislature and asserting 
that its powers were limited. 

These proceedings show that 18 months before the case of Bayard 
v. Singleton was actually decided the judges had gone on record at 
the Wilmington court held in December,] 1785, in favor of the prin- 
ciple that the courts had the power to disregard acts of the general 
assembly. 

To return to Bayard v. Singleton. 

Nash, at the May term, 1787, renewed his motion to dismiss the 
suit and this produced a very lengthy debate from the bar : 

The court first recommended to the parties a compromise, and failing In 
this, proposed another mode for putting the matter in controversy on a more 
substantial footing for a decision. 

The court then, after every reasonable endeavor had been used in vain for 
avoiding a disagreeable . difference between the legislature and the judicial 
powers of the State, at length with much apparent reluctance, but with great 
deliberation and firmness, gave their opinion separately, but unanimously, for 
overruling the motion for the dismissal of the said suit. 

In the course of which the judges observed that the obligation of their oaths 
and the duty of their office required them, in that situation, to give their opinion 
on that important and momentous subject ; and that, notwithstanding the great 
reluctance they might feel against involving themselves in a dispute with the 
legislature of the State, yet no object of concern or respect could come in com- 
petition or authorize them to dispense with the duty they owed the public, in 
consequence of the trust they were invested with under the solemnity of their 
oaths. 

That by the constitution every citizen had undoubtedly a right to a decision 
of his property by a trial by jury. For that if the legislature could take away 
this right, and require him to stand condemned in his property without a trial, 
It might, with as much authority, require his life to be taken away without 
a trial by jury, and that he should stand condemned to die, without the for- 
mality of any trial at all; that if the members of the general assembly could 
do this, they might with equal authority not only render themselves the legis- 
lators of the State for life, without any further election of the people, from 

*18 State RteordB of N. C, pp. 482-488. 
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thence transmit the dignity and authority of legislation down to their heirs 
male forever. 

But that it was clear that no act they could pass could by any means repeal 
or alter the constitution, because if they could do this, they would at the same 
instant of time destroy their own existence as a legislature, and dissolve the 
government thereby established. Consequently the constitution (which the 
judicial power was bound to take notice of as much as of any other law what- 
ever), standing in full force as the fundamental law of the land, notwith- 
standing the act on which the present motion was grounded, the same act 
must, of course, in that instance, stand as abrogated and without any effect 

At June term, 1801. John Haywood, in his argument in Moore v. 
Bradley (3 N. C., 142), in referring to the case of Bayard v. Single- 
ton, said the judges declared the act invalid and that the assembly 
altered it " so that the legislature concurred at last with the judiciary 
in the position that the legislature could not deprive a man of his prop- 
erty or of his right to sue for it." One of the judges, said Mr. Hay- 
wood, illustrated his opinion in this manner: "As God said to the 
waters, so far shall ye go and no further, so said the people to their 
legislature,'\and he added: "Judge Ashe deserves for this the ven- 
eration of his country and of posterity." 

Coxe says this decision was "an act of great civic courage," and 
that it is " of the greatest constitutional moment n6t only from its 
inherent value, but also from its connection with both previous and 
with subsequent history," 1 

Dr. Battle says: 

It is strong proof of the firmness and integrity of our judges since 1777, 
as weU as the conservatism of our people, that those officers never hesitated 
to do their duty even when in opposition to the will of the assembly, and the 
people sustained them. * * *• They have not hesitated to incur temporary 
unpopularity in defense of principles of lasting value. 1 

The late Charles M. Blackford, a distinguished lawyer of Vir- 
ginia, in an address before this association in 1901, observed that : 

It is to the glory of the sturdy old forefathers of the law in North Carolina 
that before Marshall or any other jurist applied it (this principle) to our sys- 
tem of government they fearlessly did so, and declared void a law of the very 
legislature which had made them judges — boldly shielding the liberty of the 
citizens against tyranny in whatever form it might come.* 

While it is true that several of the State courts had announced 
this principle prior to the decision in Bayard, -v. Singleton, this is 
the first reported case in which an act of a legislature was declared 
void because contrary to a written constitution. As there are con- 
flicting statements and claims with reference to this important ques- 
tion, I have endeavored to examine all the early cases dealing with 
this subject, and submit herewith a brief reference to them. 

EARLY STATE CASES. 

The Legislature of New Jersey, in 1778, passed an act providing 
for the seizure of goods belonging to the enemy and permitting a 
trial in such cases by a jury of six men from whose decision no appeal 
was allowed. The Supreme Court of New Jersey in the case of 
Holmes v. Walton, in September, 1780, held the statute void on 
the ground that a jury consisting of only six men was contrary to 
law and the constitution of New Jersey. There is no record, how- 

*Pp. 52-268. '108 N. C, p. 466. »N. C Bar Amo. Report* voL 8, p. 107. 
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ever, of the opinion of the court in this case, and the decision of ttie 
judges was no doubt affected by a section of the constitution which 

Erescribed in the oath of the members of the legislature that a trial 
y jury should be held inviolate. 1 

In May, 1778, the General Assembly of Virginia passed an act in 
the nature of a bill of attainder against Josiah Phillips and other 
outlaws. Phillips was arrested and brought to trial shortly after 
the passage of the act. Phillips was tried and executed according to 
the regular forms of the law and not under the bill of attainder. 
The court did not proceed to sentence him under the bill of attainder, 
and it is a matter of dispute whether the attorney general of his own 
motion refused to pray for judgment under the act or whether the 
court refused to pass sentence. In any event, there was no declara- 
tion by the court that the act of the legislature was unconstitutional. 

Again, in Virginia in 1782, in the case of Commonwealth v. Caton, 
three men had been condemned for treason by the general court, and 
the house of delegates passed a resolution granting them a pardon, 
but the senate refused concurrence, and the attorney general moved 
in the general court that the execution of the judgment might be 
awarded. The prisoners plead the pardon which had been granted 
by the house of delegates, and the attorney general replied that- the 
senate had not concurred in the resolution granting the pardon, 
therefore it was invalid, and the case was referred to the court of 
appeals by the general court. The court of appeals held that pardon 
by the resolution of the house of delegates was invalid because of the 
nonconcurrence of the senate therein. In this case no statute was de- 
clared unconstitutional, though the judges were of the opinion that 
the court had power to declare an act of the legislature to be uncon- 
stitutional and void. 

The case of Rutgers v. Waddington, decided in the mayor's court 
of the city of New i ork on August 27, 1784, involved a statute of the 
State of New York and the treaty of peace of 1783, but the court so 
construed it as not to conflict with the treaty. No act of the legisla- 
ture was declared invalid, but, on the contrary, the court said : 

The supremacy of the legislature need not be called In question. If they think 
fit positively to enact a law, there is no power which can control them. 

In Maj, 1786, the General Assembly of Rhode Island passed a law 
sanctioning emission of paper money, and in June passed an act im- 
posing a penalty on any person who should refuse to receive the 
money at its face value in exchange for goods sold ; and at a special 
session held in August passed an act providing that the court should 
proceed to trial without any jury and with no right of appeal .from 
the sentence imposed. The act was considered in the case of Trevett 
v. Weeden, which was decided by the Superior Court of Judicature 
of Rhode Island on September 25, 1786, and the judgment of the 
court was that the information "was not cognizable before them," 
but the court did not pronounce any statute unconstitutional, though 
it was generally understood the court in effect held the statute uncon- 
situtional and void. Rhode Island, however, was not under a regu- 
larly enacted written constitution; but the Colonial Charter was 
regarded as in force as a part of the unwritten law of the State. The 
Colonial Legislature had the power to make laws, provided they were 



1 Haines, p. 81. 
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not repugnant to the laws of England. The Colonial Legislature, 
which had been continued with the old limitations, could not have 
abolished trial by jury and therefore the State legislature could not 
abolish it. 1 

These are the cases which antedate Bayard v. Singletoft. It is thus 
seen that the North Carolina case is entitled to the distinction of 
being the first reported case where the court nullified an act of the 
legislature because repugnant to a written constitution. 

The decision at first raised a storm of protest, but being based on a 
sound principle prevailed. Richard Dobbs Spaight, who had been 
chairman of. the joint committee of the two houses of the general 
assembly in 1786, which found the iudges not guilty of the charges 
preferred against them, was a member from North Carolina of tne 
Federal Constitutional Convention which assembled in Philadelphia 
in May, 1787, the very month the court rendered its decision in 
Bayard v. Singleton. 

Spaight, on August 12, 1787, from the convention at Philadelphia, 
wrote to Iredell and referred " to the late determination of our judges 
at Newbern," referring to the decision of Bayard and Singleton, and 
said " it is their usurpation of authority to do it that I complain of, as 
I dp most positively deny that they have any such power, nor can they 
find anything in the constitution, either directly or impliedly, that will 
support them or give them any color of right to exercise that 
authority," and he asserted that no judiciary ought ever to possess 
any absolute negative on the proceedings of the legislature. 

" It must be acknowledged," he writes, " that our constitution un- 
fortunately has not provided a sufficient check to prevent the intem- 
perate and unjust proceedings of our legislature, though such a check 
would be very beneficial and I think absolutely necessary to our well- 
being," and he wished to know what was the general opinion. 

Iredell answered on August 26, 1787, and said: 

In regard to the late decision at Newbern, I confess it has ever been my 
opinion that an act inconsistent with the constitution was void and that the 
judges consistently with their duties could not carry it into effect The con- 
stitution appears to me to be a fundamental law, limiting the powers of the 
legislature, and with which every exercise of those powers must necessarily be 
compared. Without an express constitution the powers of the legislature would 
undoubtedly have been absolute (as the Parliament in .Great Britain is held to 
be), and any act passed not inconsistent with natural justice (for that curb 
is avowed by the judges even in England) would have been binding on the 
people. 

In a repubUcan Government, as I conceive, Individual liberty is a matter of 
the utmost moment, as if there be no check upon the public passions, it is in the 
greatest danger. The majority having the rule in their hands may take care 
of themselves, but in what condition are the minority if the power of the other 
is without limit? 

These considerations, I suppose, or similar ones, occasioned such express pro- 
visions for the personal liberty of each citizen, which the citizens, when they 
formed the constitution, chose to reserve as an unalienated right, and not to 
leave at the mercy of any assembly whatever. 

The constitution, therefore, being a fundamental law, and a law In writing 
of the solemn. nature I have mentioned (which Is the light in which it strikes 
me), the judicial power, in the exercise of their authority, must take notice of 
it as the groundwork of that as well as of all other authority ; and as no arti- 
cle of the constitution can be repealed by a legislature, which derived its whole 
power from it, it follows either that the fundamental unrepealable law must be 

'Coxe, 28a. 
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obeyed, by the rejection of an act unwarranted by and inconsistent with It, or 
you must obey an act founded on aft authority not given by the people, and to 
which, therefore, the people owe no obedience. It is not that the judges are 
appointed arbiters, and to determine as it were upon any application, whether 
the assembly have or have not violated the constitution, but when an act is 
necessarily brought in judgment before them they must, unavoidably, determine 
one way or another. 

I conceive the remedy by a new election to be of very little consequence, be- 
cause this would only secure the views of a majority, whereas every citizen, 
In my opinion, should have a surer pledge for his constitutional rights than the 
wisdom and activity of an occasional majority of his fellow citizens, who, if 
their own rights are, in fact, unmolested, may care very little for his. 1 

Iredell's letter to Spaight no doubt convinced him of the unsound- 
ness of his views, for he made no protest in the Philadelphia con- 
vention against the supreme law and judiciary clauses which, in ex- 
press terms, made it the duty of the State courts to declare any- 
thing in the constitution or the laws of any State invalid if in con- 
flict with the Federal Constitution. He was a member of the first 
ratifying conventions in North Carolina in which Steele, Davie, 
Johnson, and others, in unmistakable terms, declared that the courts 
had the power under the Federal Constitution to nullify acts of Con- 
gress or of the State legislatures, and he voted to ratify in the first 
convention, and when the Federal Constitution was ratified by the 
second convention he wrote to Iredell that he was — 

happy to hear that wisdom has presided in our councils and enabled the conven- 
tion to break through that cloud of ignorance and villainy which has so long 
obscured our political horizon. 

DOCTRINE FIRMLY ESTABLISHED. 

As the earliest enunciation was by the North Carolina court, so 
probably the latest and fullest recognition of this principle by the 
legislative and executive departments was during the North Carolina 
Legislature of 1915, when the act authorizing the governor to appoint 
women notaries public was under consideration, and it was contended 
that the act was unconstitutional in that a notary public was an officer, 
and under the constitution only males could hold office. The general 
assembly, to quote from the opinion of the Supreme Court, "hesi- 
tated and refused to take final action until assured by the head of the 
executive department that only one appointment would be made until 
the constitutionality of the act was passed upon by the courts. 2 

Continuously for 128 years the North Carolina courts have exer- 
cised this power, and though there have been four constitutional con- 
ventions since it was first exercised, besides a number of amendments 
to the constitution have been submitted to the people, no attempt has 
ever been made to take from the courts this so-called "usurped" 
power. 

It is asserted, however, by those who criticise the courts for the 
exercise of this power, that it does not exist in England, and was 
unheard of in any other country ; that no courts elsewhere had ever 
undertaken to nullify the acts of the legislature. These assertions 
made it necessary to examine the conditions which existed prior to 
and at the time of the deci^on in Bayard v. Singleton to ascertain 
the state of mind of the men of that time. 



LMcBt*, p. 178. »Bickett v. Knight. 
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REVOLUTION ART JH5WPOINT. 

# It is true that at the time of the American Revolution, the prin- 
ciple was firmly established in England that Parliament was om- 
nipotent and that the courts had no power to nullify an act of 
Parliament. It was this very omnipotence of Parliament that had 
been so onerous to the colonists, and was, in reality, the underlying 
cause of the American Revolution. 

The Declaration of Ifldependence embodied in a permanent form a 
denial of such parliamentary authority, treating it as a gross and 
unconstitutional usurpation. 1 

As Mr. Justice Allen says in the Notary Public case : 

The Revolution of 1776 was largely a protest against the exercise of arbitrary 
power, and one of the principal reasons for adopting a written constitution 
was that limitations should be placed on the exercise of power. 

An examination of the proprietary and colonial history of North 
Carolina reveals the fact that the doctrine announced in Bayard v. 
Singleton was gradually but firmly taking root and that the court 
gave concrete expression to a principle that was the logical result of 
revolutionary experiences and conditions, which crystallized into a 
government with a written constitution defining and limiting the 
powers of each department of government. 

For nearly three-quarters of the first century of our settlement, our Govern- 
ment was in the hands of the Lords Proprietors. Under their rule the people, 
recognizing no authority not derived from their charters, were confessedly " the 
freest of the free," and rebellions, so-called, were the order of the day. * * * 
It must not be supposed, however, that the freedom enjoyed in North Carolina 
was simply license arising from a weak and careless Government, for the people 
stoutly maintained that their liberties came to them by operation of the plainest 
of plain laws from the royal charter, under which the colony had its rise and 
got its growth ; in a word that here, at least, upon subject and sovereign alike 
" thus saith the law " was a supreme limitation. 

The proprietary government'Bnded in 1729 and was succeeded by 
a government under governors and a council appointed by the Crown. 
Under this rule fhere were five Colonial governors, the last of whom, 
Martin, fled before the people in May, 1775. 8 

The colonists at all times insisted that by the terms of their charters 
they were entitled to possess and enjoy the rights of British freemen.* 

One of the earliest manifestations of the people against the arbi- 
trary conduct of England was the Edenton tea party in 1774, which 
was a protest by the women against what they conceived to be the 
unconstitutional acts of Parliament. 

The first provincial congress, which met at Newbern on August 
25, 1774— 

was the first representative assembly that ever met in North Carolina or In 
America save by royal authority. Instead of having royal authority, it had 
popular authority, and met in open flagrant defiance of the Grown, its governor 
and his p^oclamations. , 

A second provincial congress met at Newbern on April 3, 1775. 
These first two congresses were called to remonstrate against the in- 
fringement of constitutional (chartered) rights (Connor XIV). The 

1 Story on Constitution, par. 170. 

» IX Colonial Bee, IX. 

» IX Colonial Rec., I. -,„-_. ,_. -.-» 

« The Constitution of North Carolina, by Connor and Cheshire, XII. 

• IX, Col. Bee- Pref. Notes XXXI. 
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third congress met at Hillsborough on August ^0, 1775. They no 
longer claimed to be acting under the constitution of the British Em- 
pire (Ashe's History of North Carolina, p. 473, ijote), but organized 
a system of civil government. The next congress^ which met at Hali- 
fax on April 4, 1776, unanimously instructed the delegates in the 
Continental Congress to concur with the other polonies in declaring 
independence, and on April 13 appointed a committee to prepare a 
temporary civil constitution. On April 20, Samuel Johnston wrote 
from Halifax : 

We have not been able to agree on a constitution. We have a meeting on it 
every evening, but conclude on nothing. The great difficulty in our way is how 
to establish a check on the representatives of the people, to prevent their as- 
suming more power than would be consistent with the liberties of the people. 

This congress adjourned on May 14, 1776, without framing a con- 
stitution. 

On August 9, 1776, the council of safety, which conducted the gov- 
ernment after the adjournment of the congress, recommended to the 
people of the State to pay the greatest attention to the election, to be 
held on October 15, of delegates to represent them in Congress, as it 
would be — 

the business of the delegates then chosen not only to make laws for the good 
government of, but also to form a constitution for, this State ; that as this last 
is the cornerstone of aU law, so it ought to be fixed and permanent. 

William Hooper, who was then a Member of the Continental Con- 
gress, wrote a letter to the congress about to assemble, giving his views 
on the proposed constitution. He^ advocated the appointment of 
judges during good behavior, and said that — 

a single branch of legislation is a many-headed monster which, without any 
check, must soon defeat the very purposes for which it was created and its 
members become a tyranny in proportion to the numbers which compose it 1 

As further illustrating the dominant idea then prevailing that the 
legislative branch of the government must be held in check and that 
the constitution should define and limit its powers, the "instruc- 
tions " are interesting, which were adopted by tne people of Mecklen- 
burg at a general conference held at the courthouse " for the express 
purpose of drawing up instructions for their present representatives " 
in tne congress which was to convene in November, 1776, to form a 
constitution for the State. They were instructed " to set forth a bill 
of rights containing the rights of the people and of all individuals, 
which shall never be infringed by the lawmaking power, or other de- 
rived powers in the State." (X Col. Rec., 870-a.) They resolved that 
u whatever is constituted and ordained by the principal supreme 
power — that is, the people — can not be altered, suspended, or abro- ' 
gated by any other power." 

The people of Orange County gave similar instructions to their 
delegates (X CoL Rec., 870-f). They also resolved " that the judg- 
ing power shall be entirely distinct from and independent of the law- 
making and executive powers." 

Iredell, in his letter " To the public," wrote : 

I have not Uved so short a time in the State, nor with so little interest in its 
concerns, as to forget the extreme anxiety which ml of us were agitated in 
forming the constitution, a constitution which we Considered as the funda- 
mental basis of our government, unalterable but by the same high power 

■ M l 

* Connor, XIX. 
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which established it * * * It was, of course, to be considered how to impose 
restrictions on the legislature, that might still leave it free to all useful pur- 
poses, but at the same time guard against the abuse of unlimited power, which 
was not to be trusted, without the most imminent danger, to any man or body 
of men on earth. We had not only been sickened and disgusted for years with 
the high and almost impious language from Great Britain, of the omnipotent 
power of the British Parliament, but had severely smarted under its effects. We 
felt in all its rigor the mischiefs of an absolute and unbounded authority, 
claimed by so weak a creature as man, and should have been guilty of the 
basest breach of trust, as well as the grossest folly, if in the same moment when 
we spurned at the insolent despotism of Great Britain we had established a 
despotic power among ourselves. Theories were nothing to us, opposed to our 
own severe experience. We were not ignorant of the theory of the necessity of 
the legislature being absolute in all cases, because it was the great ground of 
the British pretensions. * * * When we were at liberty to form a govern- 
ment as we thought best, without regard to that or any theoretical principle we 
did not approve of, we decisively gave our sentiments against it * * * We 
provided, or meant to provide (God grant our purpose may not be defeated), 
for the security of every individual as well as a fluctuating majority of the 
people. We knew the value of liberty too well to suffer it to depend on the 
capricious voice of popular favor, easily led astray by designing men, and 
courted for insidious purposes. * * * 

In like vein, a year later, he said : 

The experience of the evils, which the American war fully disclosed, attending 
an absolute power in a legislative body suggested the propriety of a real original 
contract between the people and their future government, such as there had 
been no instance in the world but in America. Had not this been the case, bills 
of attainder and other acts of party violence might have ruined many worthy 
individuals here as they frequently have done in England, where such things 
are much oftener the acts of a party than the results of a fair judicial inquiry. 1 

Judge Ashe, in his letter to the speaker of the house of commons, 
written in December 14, 1786, referring to the charge preferred 
against the court for suspending or disregarding an act of the legis- 
lature, in Bayard v. Singleton, said : 

If my opinion of our constitution is an error, I fear It is an Incurable one, 
for I had the honor to assist in the forming It, and I confess I so designed it, and 
I believe every other gentleman concerned did also. 

Judge Ashe was an active and influential member of the conven- 
tion which adopted our constitution, and was a member of the com- 
mittee to prepare it and was thoroughly conversant with the views 
and purpose of those who framed the constitution. Ashe's " opinion 
of our constitution " is clearly set forth in Bayard v. Singleton, fin- 
ally decided six months after this letter was written, and from this 
it appears that the framers of our constitution "designed" that 
instrument so that the " judicial power was bound to take notice of 
the constitution as ipuch as of any other law whatever," and as the 
constitution stood " in full force as the fundamental law of the land," 
every citizen had undoubtedly a right to claim the protection of its 
provisions, and no act the legislature could. pass could by any means 
repeal or alter the constitution, and any act in conflict with the con- 
stitution " must stand as abrogated and without any effect." 

INVIOLABILITY OP CX)N8TITTJTION. 

Thus the principle of the inviolability of the constitution and of 
limitations upon the law-making power was uppermost in the minds 
and thoughts of the men of 1776. 

i Iredell to Spaigbt. Au$ . 26. X78T. 
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Having experienced the tyranny and despotism of the unlimited 
power of the English Parliament, it was but natural when the col- 
onists set about to form a government for themselves they should 
undertake to bottom it upon a different principle. They were un- 
willing to have the legislative power omnipotent as in England. 
They had rebelled against what they regarded as the usurpation by 
Parliament of their natural and constitutional rights, and they were 
determined to form a government with checks and balances, and so 
they framed their written constitution, dividing the government into 
three separate departments, each with its powers limited and defined. 

RISE OF JUDICIAL POWER. 

When the North Carolina court, in 1787, announced the principle 
that the judiciary had the power, and it was its duty to declare an 
act of the legislature null and void if contrariant to the constitution, 
the State Government of North Carolina was only 10 years old, and 
the Federal convention was then engaged in framing its Constitution. 

Was this idea original with them? Whence came this principle? 
The Constitution did not in express terms confer this power on the 
courts. 

I have shown the historical background and environment and the 
state of the public mind in North Carolina during the revolutionary 
period and for the decade immediately following the adoption of 
the constitution of North Carolina in 1776. 

The limits of this paper forbid a reference to conditions in the 
other States at this pjeriod, which most surely influenced the estab- 
lishment of this principle. For as McLaughlin recently said : 

No one can understand the rise of judicial authority unless he understands 
the nature and course of revolutionary argument, the American inheritance of 
principles of individual right, and the seriousness with which men, in the 
midst of political turmoil, went back to fundamental principles of political 
philosophy and strove to make them actual. 

He shows that the principles which entered into the warp and 
woof of revolutionary thinking were, 

first and foremost, the separation of powers of government and the independ- 
ence of the judiciary, which led courts to believe that they were not bound in 
their Interpretation of the Constitution by the decisions of a collateral branch 
of the Government ; second, the prevalent and deeply cherished conviction that 
governments must be checked and limited in order that individual liberty 
might be protected and property preserved; third, that there was a funda- 
mental law in aU free States and that freedom and God-given right depended 
on the maintenance and preservation of that law, an idea of the supremest 
significance to the man of those days; fourth, the firm belief In the existence 
of natural rights superior to all governmental authority and in the principles 
of natural justice constituting legal limitations upon governmental activity, a 
notion that was widely spread and devoutly believed in by the young lawyers 
and statesmen of the revolutionary days who were to become the judges of the 
courts and the lawyers that made the arguments; fifth, the belief that, as a 
principle of English law, the courts would consider that an act o{ Parliament 
contrary to natural justice or reason was void and pass it into disuse, a belief 
which was especially confirmed by the reference to Coke. Back of all of these 
Ideas was a long course of English constitutional development in which judges 
had played a significant part in constitutional controversy. In English his- 
tory courts had held an influential if not absolutely independent position; 
Parliament itself had long played the role of a tribunal declaring existing law 
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rather than that of a legislative body making new law. The principle of legis- 
lative sovereignty as a possession of Parliament was, on the other hand, a 
comparatively modern thing. 

The assertion of independent judicial power to maintain the fundamental 
law and to preserve individual liberty, even against the encroachment of 
legislative bodies, appears to be the natural product of the ages, finding place 
and opportunity for expression in a new and free country where people were 
making their institutions. 1 

PRECEDENTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

In answer to the position taken by some that this power has never 
been exercised by the courts in any other country, Coxe shows from 
investigation of foreign laws that when Americans invented written 
constitutions — 

they did not create an unprecedented novelty in framing them upon a principle 
that judiciaries might decide questioned legislation to be contrariant to a 
constitution and hold it therefore void. * * * But, on the contrary, that 
there were then important precedents in Europe for such a judicial institution. 
Long before American independence there were in Europe unwritten systems 
of public law, according to which legislation might sometimes be judicially 
decided to be contrariant to a binding right of superior strength to the legis- 
lative power exercised. 

In the controversies between the church and the throne in England, as 
far back as the time of Henry II, it seems that the same doctrine was advo- 
cated by Thomas A. Becket, the famous cardinal, in cases where the temporal 
statutes invaded the province of canon law. All such legislation the canonical 
court held to be void from defect of the power of the laymen enacting it. In 
the reign of Edward II and the pontificate of Clement V, certain statutes of 
the realm were held void against the church. 

With the reformation, however, came a fundamental change in the English 
Constitution, "the partition of power between the English State and the 
Roman Church was abolished. In ecclesiastical matters the prerogative of 
the King and the authority of Parliament were no longer restricted by any- 
thing said or done by a power seated outside of England. Then came the 
Revolution of 1688, giving Parliament a plenitude of power in both ecclesias- 
tical and temporal matters, which was so absolute that no king could dispute 
it in the name of prerogative." * 

In the case of Geddes v. Hales, the English court held that an act 
of Parliament prescribing a test oath was of no validity as against 
the King's dispensing power. This decision was one of the causes 
leading to the Revolution of 1688. From that period the doctrine 
was firmly established that Parliament was omnipotent, but the 
Colonists in America soon began to protest against what they re- 
garded as the usurpation by Parliament upon their natural and 
chartered rights. The historian McMasters says the majority of the 
Colonies for years before their quarrel with the mother country had 
seen their laws disallowed at pleasure by the King or Queen in 
council. They had therefore become used to the idea of the existence 
of a body that could set aside a law enacted by a legislature and 
approvea by a governor. They were used to written charters and 
frames of government and were accustomed to appeal to them as 
the source of all authority under the King. When, therefore, in their 
quarrel with the mother country, it became necessary to find some 
reason for resisting the stamp tax, the colonists appealed to a written 
document, and declared the tax law invalid because it violated the 
provisions of the Magna Charta.* 

» McLonghlln, pp. 105-107. » Dougherty, 18. • History of U. 8., vol. y, 394. 
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When the colonists disputed the power of Parliament they could 
point to "many centuries of English doctrine," while the doctrine of 
the omnipotence of Parliament was comparatively new. 

FEDERAL COURTS. 

Any discussion of this doctrine would not be complete without a 
consideration of the subject bv the Federal Supreme Court. 

It is generally thought that this principle, as applied to the 
Federal judiciary, was established by the case of Marbury v. Madi- 
scn ; decided in 1803, by Marshall, as that was the first cade in 
which the Supreme Court had declared an act of Congress uncon- 
stitutional, but an examination of the opinions of the Federal courts 
shows that this principle had been clearly announced in a number 
of decisions prior to Marbury v. Madison. 

Marshall was appointed Chief Justice in 1801 and the first case 
in which he announced this principle was in the circuit court at 
Raleigh, in 1802, in the case of Odgen v. Witherspoon, which is re- 
ported in 3 North Carolina, at page 227. Judge Potter, who sat 
with Marshall, also wrote an opinion. Potter had been appointed 
district judge for North Carolina by Jefferson, in May, 1801, and 
held the office continuously for 56 years until his death in the fall 
of 1857. 

DOCTRINE AS FIRST ANNOUNCED BY FEDERAL COURTS. 

The first case in which the judges of the Federal Supreme Court 
so held arose under an act to provide for the settlement of claims of 
widows and orphans. The question arose in the circuit courts of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina, in each of which one 
or more members of the Supreme Court sat with the district judges. 
The courts in each circuit declined to execute the act, and, on June 
8, 1792, the Circuit Court for the District of North Carolina, con- 
sisting of Iredell, justice, and Sitgreaves, district judge, in a joint 
letter to the President, set forth their views at length and gave the 
reasons why " this circuit court can not be justified in the execution " 
of the act ^ 

In Ware v. Hylton, decided in 1796 (3 Dallas, 199), Justice Ire- 
dell said: 

There is no doubt that an act of Parliament in Great Britain would bind in 
its own country every possible case in which the legislature thought proper 
to act Blackstone (1 Comm., 91) is precise as to that point, even in cases 
manifestly unjust, if the words of the law are plain and unequivocal. In this 
country, thank God, a less arbitrary principle prevails. The power of the 
legislature is limited ; of the State legislatures by their own constitutions and 
that of the United States ; of the Legislature of the Union by the Constitution 
of the Union. Beyond these limitations, I have no doubt, their acts are void, 
because they are not warranted by the authority given. 

Marshall was counsel in this case. 

Again, in Calder v. Bull (3 Dallas, 386), decided in 1798, Justice 
Iredell, in a concurring opinion, said : 

It has been the policy of all the American States, which have, individually, 
framed their State constitutions since the Revolution, and of the people of the 



1 Note to Hayburn's Case, 2 Dallas, 400. 
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United States, when they framed the Federal Constitution, to define with pre- 
cision the objects of the legislative power, and to restrain its exercise within 
marked and settled boundaries. If any act of Congress, or of the legislature of a 
State, violates those constitutional provisions, it is unquestionably void. 

There are, then, but two lights In which the subject can be viewed: First 
If the legislatures pursue the authority delegated to them, their acts are valid. 
Second. If they transgress the boundaries of that authority, their acts are in- 
valid. 

In the former case, they exercise their discretion vested in them by the people, 
to whom alone they are responsible for the faithful discharge of their trust; 
but in the latter case, they violate a fundamental law, which must be our guide, 
whenever we are called upon as judges to determine the validity of a legislative 
act. 

" No one," says Dougherty, " has stated the true boundaries of the 
power in better phrase than did Iredell " in this case. 

Again, in 1798, in Minge v. Gilmour (Federal Cases No. 9631), 
Justice Iredell, sitting in the Circuit Court of North Carolina, re- 
iterated his views — 

that the judiciary as a coordinate branch of the Government may declare a 
statute void if repugnant to the constitution, but the court can not declare the 
same void, because in their opinion it is contrary to the principles of natural 
justice. 

It was contended the act in question was unconstitutional because 
against natural justice; Iredell in his " Letter to the public " in effect 
so stated, but he declined to so hold in this case, as well as in Calder 
v. Bull, though he admitted there was respectable authority to the 
contrary. 

As Iredell took the leading part as a lawyer in the establishment of 
the principle in North Carolina that the courts had the power to de- 
clare an act of the legislature void if in conflict with the State con- 
stitution, so after he became a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the above cases show that his views and opinions were 
potent in the establishment of the doctrine that the Federal courts 
had the power to declare acts of Congress void if in conflict with the 
Federal Constitution. 

It is strange that Marshall, in Marbury v. Madison, did not cite 
any of these precedents. 

It is asserted by some that there is not a line in the Constitution of 
the United States either expressly or by implication which authorizes 
the courts to declare an act of Congress unconstitutional and void — 
that the power was usurped by the courts and that instead of con- 
ferring this power, the f ramers of the Federal Constitution refused 
to do so. 1 

PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION. 

That the Philadelphia convention deliberately intended to create a branch of 
the Government which might negative State laws at variance with the funda- 
mental law of the Union, and nullify acts of Congress at war with the organic 
law, and that it meant to give the courts ultimate interpretation of treaties 
(save where the questions were purely political), the proofs * * * seenf 
convincing. The members of the convention knew the situation which then 
encompassed the Congress of the Confederation and were aware that the State 
legislatures were usurping power to determine the scope and meaning of the 
treaty with Great Britain. They knew also that the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion, protesting against this usurpation, had urged the States not only to repeal 

* Address by Chief Justice Walter Clark at University of Pennsylvania, April 27, 1906. 
Senate Document No. 87, first session, Sixty-second Congress. 
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all such legislation, but to have their judges declare it void. The^y all shared 
the sentiment then widely prevalent that the Federal Legislature would be 
prone to tyranny, and that some adequate check upon its otherwise irresponsi- 
ble power must be found. This was the problem they sought to solve. Their 
solution was the device of the Federal judiciary. To argue that they did not 
intend this solution is to contradict their repeated utterances and to discredit 
their Intelligence. 1 

The articles of the Confederation adopted by the States in 1781 
had proven absolutely impotent. The Government was a loose union 
of 13 sovereign States. The National Government consisted of a 
Congress, in which each -State had an equal voice. Thqre was no 
executive or judiciary. The General Government possessed merely 
a " shadow of authority." The legislatures of the several States acted 
without control or restrictions so far as the National Government 
was concerned. 

The treaty of peace was negotiated with Great Britain in 1783. but 
the States ignored it, and there was no central power to enforce 
obedience by the States to the treaty. On September 11, 1786, a con- 
vention of delegates from New York, Virginia, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania met at Annapolis, and recommended a con- 
vention of all the States, to assemble in Philadelphia the following 
May, "to devise such further provisions as shall appear to them to be 
necessary to render the Constitution of the Federal Government ade- 

3uate to the exigencies of the Union." North Carolina appointed 
elegates to this convention, but owing to the illness of Gov. Abner 
Nash and John Gray Blount, two of the delegates, they did not ar- 
rive in time ft> take part in the proceedings. 2 

On April 13, 1787, Congress adopted resolutions calling on the 
legislatures of the States to pass laws directing and requiring the 
courts to declare acts in conflict with the treaty void. 

STRONG FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

All realized the necessity for a strong, efficient Federal Govern- 
ment, with power to protect property rights, secure personal liberty, 
and maintain order. Says Bancroft : 

The necessity of providing effectually for the security of private rights and 
the steady dispensation of justice more, perhaps, than anything else, brought 
about the new Constitution. 1 

Spaight wrote to Iredell, August 12, 1787 : 

There is no man of reflection who has maturely considered what must and 
will result from the weakness of our present Federal Government and the 
tyrannical and unjust proceedings of most of the State governments, if longer 
persevered in, but must sincerely wish for a strong and efficient National Gov- 
ernment. 

In an address to the court by the grand jury for the Edenton dis- 
trict, on November 12, 1787, it was stated : 

We believe none can be so ignorant as not to know, and we hope few are so 
unfeeling as not to regret, the disordered and distracted state in which the 
affairs of the Union have been for a long time past. No sooner was the danger 
of a common enemy removed than the States immediately detached themselves 
f»m the general concerns of the whole, as if our future fate was out of the 
power of fortune. The consequence has been our public debts unpaid, the 

» Dougherty, pp. 80-81. 

•18 State Records, Trof. Notes III. 

» History of Const, of U. S. f p. 167. 
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treaty of peace unfulfilled on both sides, our commerce at the very verge of 
ruin, and all private industry at a standstill for want of a united, vigorous 
Government. Quotas demanded which we can never pay, and Congress pre- 
serving merely the shadow of authority without possessing one substantial 
property of power. These evils dictated the necessity of a change, and the same 
happy expedient of a union of councils which formed the Confederation was 
adopted to remedy its defects. 1 

UNITED STATE8 CONSTITUTION. 

The following provisions in the Constitution of 1787 clearly show 
that the f ramers intended to and did confer this power on the courts : 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court 
and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish. (Art. Ill, sec. 1. ) 

The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity arising under 
this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made or which 
shall be made under their authority. (Art. Ill, sec. 2.) 

This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof; all treaties made or which shall be made under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. (Art. VI.) 

If there is any doubt about the matter after reading the above 

Erovisions, the matter surely ought to be set at rest by the twenty- 
fth section of the judiciary act of 1789, which provides: 

JUDICIARY ACT OP 1789. 

A final judgment * * * in the highest court * * * of a State * * • 
where is drawn in question the validity of a treaty or a statute of * * * 
the United States and the decision is against their validity * * * may be 
reexamined and reversed or affirmed in the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon a writ of error. 

This act was passed at the First Congress after the Constitution 
was adopted and is a contemporary construction of its meaning. 
Many or the leaders of this Congress were likewise leaders in the 
Philadelphia convention. 

Thus among its very first acts Congress recognized the right of a 
State court to declare a statute of the United States void, subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the United States, and it expressly 
recognized the power of the Supreme Court to affirm a judgment 
which is against the validity of the statute. 

It is unreasonable to assume that the First Congress which met 
under the Constitution, and whose members were thoroughly con- 
versant with the intent and purpose of the framers, should ex- 
pressly recognize the power or the State courts to nullify acts, of 
Congress subject to revision by the Supreme Court unless this power 
existed in the Federal courts under the Constitution. 

The State courts are required by the explicit provision of the 
United States Constitution to declare invalid State constitutions and 
statutes if in conflict with the Constitution, which is declared to be 
the supreme law. 

The declaration that the Constitution is a law shows that the 
framers intended it for judicial cognizance and enforcement. 



» McRee, p. 181. 
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DEBATES IN THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION. 

It is asserted by those who contend that the Federal courts have 
no power to declare legislation unconstitutional that a proposition 
was made in the convention that the judges should pass upon the 
constitutionality of acts of Congress, and that this proposition was 
defeated on four several occasions. 1 A perusal of the debates in the 
convention shows that this statement is without foundation. 

The proposition, four times defeated, was not one to give the courts 
pjower to set aside unconstitutional laws. The thing which met this 
signal disapproval was the plan to create a council of revision, con- 
sisting of the President and the judges, with a negative upon all 
bills passed by Congress. The debates in the convention nowhere 
show that it refused to confer upon courts power to declare legisla- 
tion unconstitutional. On the contrary, as Mr. Dougherty says : 

Whenever the subject of a council of revision was under consideration the 
members of the convention recognized the existence of such a power in the 
judges, and their main reason for not creating a council of revision was that the 
judges independently had authority to declare unconstitutional laws void.* 

The constitution of New York at that time had a provision in it 
for a council of revision. But this plan did not confer upon the 
courts power to nullify unconstitutional laws, but gave the Executive 
and the judges a qualified negative on acts before tney took effect. 

Jefferson, writing from Paris, on March 13, 1789, said : 

I approve the qualified negative of laws given to the Executive, which, how- 
ever, I should have liked better If associated with the judiciary also, as In New 
York. 

Says Farrand : 

At different times In the session of the convention It was proposed to asso- 
ciate the Federal judges with the Executive in a council of revision or In the 
exercise of the veto power. At those times it was asserted over and over 
again, and by such men as Wilson, Madison, Gouverneur Morris, King, Gerry, 
Mason, and Luther Martin, that the Federal judiciary would declare null and 
void laws that were inconsistent with the Constitution. In other words, It 
was generally assumed by the leading men in the convention that this power 
existed. Perhaps Madison expressed this in the best form * • • "a law 
violating a constitution established by the people 'themselves would be con- 
sidered by the judges as null and void." * 

Mr. Wilson moved as an amendment that the (supreme) national 
judiciary should be associated with the Executive in the revisionary 
power. This proposition had been before made, and failed; but he 
was so confirmed by reflection in the opinion of its utility, that he 
thought it incumbent on him to make another effort. It had been 
said that the judges, as expositors of the laws, would have an oppor- 
tunity of defending their constitutional rights. There was weight in 
this observation ; but this power of the judges did not go far enough. 
Laws may be unjust, may be unwise, may be dangerous, may be 
destructive, and yet not be so unconstitutional as to justify the judges 
in refusing to give them effect. 

Mr. Gerry did not expect to see this point which had undergone 
full discussion, again revived. The motion was liable to strong ob- 

* " Government by Judges/' by Chief Justice Walter Clark, Cooper Union, Jan. 27, 1914. 

* Dougherty, p. 57. 

•The Framing of the Constitution, p. 156. 
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jections. It was combining and mixing together the legislative and 
other departments. It was making the expositors of the laws, the 
legislators, which ought never to be done. 

Mr. Strong thought with Mr. Gerry that the power of making 
ought to be kept distinct from that of expounding the laws. No 
maxim was better established. The judges, in exercising the func- 
tion of expositors, might be influenced by the part they had taken in 
framing the laws. 

Mr. L. Martin considered the association of the judges with the 
Executive as a dangerous innovation, as well as one which could not 
produce the particular advantage expected from it. * * * And 
as to the constitutionality of Jaws, tnat point will come before the 
judges in their proper official character. In this character they have 
a negative on the laws. Join them with the Executive in the revision 
and they will have a double negative. 

Col. Mason said that in their expository capacity of judges they 
could impede in one case only the operation of laws. They could 
declare an unconstitutional law void. But with regard to every law, 
however unjust, oppressive or pernicious, which did not come plainly 
under this description, they would be under the necessity as judges 
to give it free course. m He wished the further use to be made of the 
judges of giving aid in preventing "every improper law. 

And others gave expression to like views. 1 

STATE RATIFYING CONVENTIONS. 

That the Constitution conferred this power, and that it was so 
understood in the States prior to its adoption is shown likewise by 
the debates in the ratifying conventions. 

In the first convention at Hillsboro, in 1788, Gen. John Steele said: 

The judicial power of that (the Federal) Government is so well constructed 
as to be a check. There was no check in the old confederation. This power 
was in principle and theory transcendent. If the Congress make laws incon- 
sistent with the Constitution, independent judges will not uphold them, nor 
will the people obey them." 

Spaight said : 

The gentleman objects to the cognizance of all cases in law and equity arising 
under the Constitution and the laws of the United States. This objection is 
very astounding. When any government is established, it ought to have the 
power to enforce its laws, or else it might as well have no power. What, but 
that, is the use of a judiciary?* 

Samuel Johnson said: 

When Congress makes a law In virtue of their constitutional authority, it 
will be actual law. * * * Every law consistent with the Constitution will 
have been made in pursuance of the powers granted by it Every usurpation or 
law repugnant to it can not have been made in pursuance of its powers. The 
latter will be nugatory and void. 4 

William R. Davie said: 

For my own part, I know of but two ways In which the laws can be executed 
by any government. If there be any other, it Is unknown to me. The first 
mode Is coercion by military force and the second is coercion through the judi- 

1 Farrand, Records of Federal Convention, Vol. 2, pp. 72-78. 
•Elliott, IV, p. 71. 
•Elliott, IV, p. 139. 
♦Elliott, IV. pp. 187-188. 
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clary. With respect to coercion by force, I shall suppose that it Is so extremely 
repugnant to the principles of justice and feelings of a free people that no man 
will support It It must, In the end, terminate in the destruction of the liberty 
of the people. I take It, therefore, that there is no rational way of enforcing 
the laws but by the instrumentality of the Judiciary. From these premises we 
are left only to consider how far the jurisdiction of the judiciary ought to extend. 
It appears to me that the judiciary ought to be competent to the decision of any 
question arising out of the Constitution itself. * * * It is necessary in all 
governments, but particularly in a Federal government, that Its judiciary should 
be competent to the decision of all questions arising out of the Constitu- 
tion. * * * Without a judiciary, the injunctions of the Constitution may 
be disobeyed and the positive regulations neglected or contravened. * * * 
We are now to look for justice to the controlling power of the judiciary of the 
United States. 1 

It is true that North Carolina did not ratify the Constitution at its 
first convention at Hillsboro, but it was not on account of this provi- 
sion but because Jefferson had advised the nine first State conventions 
to accept and the four latest to reject it until a declaration of rights 
was secured. When the second convention met in November, 1789, 
two years after the adjournment of the Philadelphia convention and 
after the debates in the Hillsboro convention had been printed and 
extensively circulated, it ratified the Constitution, and this took place 
after the judiciary act of Congress had been passed, conferring upon 
the courts in express terms the duty to exercise this power. 

Similar views were expressed in many of the other State ratifying 
conventions. 

Marshall, in the Virginia convention, said: 

To the judiciary you must look for protection from an infringement of the 
Constitution. , 

Oliver Ellsworth, in the Connecticut convention on January 7, 

1788, said: 

This Constitution defines the extent of the powers of the General Government. 
If the General Legislature should at any time overlap their limits, the judicial 
department is a constitutional check. If the United States go beyond their 
powers, if they make a law which the Constitution does not authorize, it is void ; 
and the judicial power, the national judges, will declare it to be void. On the 
other hand, if the States go beyond their limits, if they make a law which is a 
usurpation upon the Federal Government, the law is void; and upright, inde- 
pendent judges will declare it to be so." 

FEDERALIST. . 

Hamilton, in the Federalist, clearly shows that " no legislative act 
contrary to the Constitution can be valid" and that the convention 
conferred authority on the Federal courts to overrule State or Federal 
acts " which might be in manifest contravention of the Articles of 
Union." 

Thus the debates in the convention which framed the Constitution, 
the debates in the ratifying State conventions, the judiciary act of 

1789, as well as the articles in the Federalist which were" written 
while the Constitution was yet unadopted by the States, and for the 
purpose of securing its adoption, conclusively show that the existence 
of tne power was conceded and that the framers of the Constitution 
intended to confer this power. 

Upon consideration of these facts, is it not passing strange that 
it is asserted that had it been supposed that such power for the 

* Elliott, IV, pp. 155-156. » Elliott, III, 898. • Farrand, Vol. Ill, p. 240. 
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judges was concealed in the Constitution it would not have been 
ratified by a single State? 1 

It is a favorite resort of those who attack the Federal courts for 
exercising this power, seeing that this power was by necessary impli- 
cation, if not in express terms, conferred upon the courts, to turn 
their attacks upon the framers of the Constitution and assert that 
they met with closed doors to frame a constitution which was un- 
democratic; that they were actuated by selfish motives in the interest 
of oroperty and in disregard of the rights of the people. 

Senator Lodge truly said in an address in Raleigh a few years 
• ago that : 

The enmity to the Constitution and the attacks upon it which have developed 
in the last few years present a situation of the utmost gravity. If allowed to 
continue without answer, they may mislead public opinion and produce the 
most baneful results.* 

FRAMERS OP THE CONSTITUTION. 

Let us consider who were the framers of the Constitution and what 
purpose they had in mind. 

Is it true that they were men who were gathered together for the 
purpose of protecting property rights at the expense of personal 
liberty and that they were selfish schemers, or were they patriots 
and statesmen who had met to preserve the liberties .gained by the 
Revolution and vouchsafed to the people of the States in the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence? 

The grand jury at Newbern in its address to the court a few 
months after the convention adjourned voiced the true sentiment 
of the people when it said : 

We believe it would be difficult to draw together in any country a body of 
abler men than the persons appointed on this important occasion. They were 
not only able men, but entitled to the highest confidence which can be bestowed 
by any people upon illustrious and successful leaders ; and the same patriotism 
and character which formerly distinguished so many of them in the most trying 
scenes were visible in the anxious and deep attention they employed on this 
momentous occasion. A work coming from such men after such long delibera- 
tion is entitled to the utmost respect, especially as aU the States assembled 
were unanimous.* 

Jefferson, writing from France, said the convention "consists of 
the ablest men in America." 

First and foremost was Washington, who was unanimously chosen 
president of the convention. 

Next to him stood Benjamin Franklin, the great scientist, states- 
man, and writer, 84 years of age. 

Madison was one of the delegates from Virginia and later Presi- 
dent. 

Hamilton was present from New York, one of the greatest intel- 
lectual forces of the world. 

Connecticut was represented by Roger Sherman, wise and experi- 
enced leader in the Revolution and a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Wilson, the great lawyer from Pennsylvania, was there, too, after- 
wards a justice of the Supreme Court; and Ellsworth, who was 

1 Government by judges. 

• The Constitution and Its Makers, p. 87. 

'Address of Grand Jury, Not. 12, 1787. 
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later Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. North Carolina had 
among its delegates Alex. Martin, a former governor, Davie, and 
Spaight, both later elected governor. 

In no spirit of hostility to democracy, but with prophetic vision, 
the framers of the Federal Constitution evolved a system of govern- 
ment which was unique in " the annals of mankind," the most novel 
and at the same time the most important feature of which was an 
independent judiciary. 

"By calm meditation and friendly councils they (the people of 
America) had prepared a constitution," said Bancroft, " which, in 
the union of freedom with strength and order, excelled every one 
known before; which secured itself against violence and revolution 
by providing a peaceful method for every needed reform." 

Can it not now be truly said after a century and a quarter of trial, 
as Judge Clark said in 1902 in referring to the Government created 
under the Federal Constitution, "it has proved to be wonderfully 
perfect and admirably adapted to the needs of the American States." l 

In conclusion let me quote the words of Chief Justice White : 

How marvelously the existence of these United States as they stand to-day 
a mighty people with a National Government adequate to fulfill its purposes, 
with State governments sufficient to preserve local autonomy, and with its 
millions of people all free and yet ail restrained by those limitations which 
make men free, is due to the wisdom of the fathers in lodging the ultimate 
protection of the Constitution in Judicial authority.* 

* State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XX, Prefatory Notes t. 

• Reports American Bar Association, voL 89, p, 116, 
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1st Session. \ \ No. 342. 



OCCUPATION OF KOREA. 



MESSAGE 

FROM THB 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TRANSMITTING, 

IK RESPONSE TO A SENATE RESOLUTION OF FEBRUARY 21, 1016, 
A REPORT FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE SUBMITTING 
COPIES OF CERTAIN CORRESPONDENCE HAD BETWEEN THE 
OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE REPRESENTATIVES OF KOREA RELATIVE TO THE OCCU- 
PATION OF KOREA. 



February 23, 1916. — Ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 



To the Senate: 

In response to the resolution adopted by the Senate on February 21, 
1916, requesting the President, if not incompatible with the public 
interests, to transmit to the Senate the correspondence, or so much 
thereof as in his opinion may be made public, had between the 
official representatives of the Government of the United States and 
the representatives of the Government of Korea, relating to the 
occupation of Korea and the establishing of a protectorate over said 
country by Japan, during, or as an incident of, the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-5, 1 transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State 
on this subject. 

The report of the Secretary of State has my approval. 

Woodrow Wilson. 

The White House, 

Washington, February 28, 1916. 



The President: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, to whom was referred the 
resolution of the Senate of February 21, 1916, requesting copies of 
the correspondence, or so much thereof as may be made public, 
had between the official representatives of the Government of the 
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United States and the representatives of the Government of Korea 
relating to the occupation of Korea and the establishing of a pro- 
tectorate over that country by Japan during, or as an incident of, 
the Russian-Japanese War of 1904-5, has tne honor to lay before 
the President with a view to their transmission to the Senate, copies 
of so much of the correspondence requested as it is compatible with 
the public interests to furnish at the present time. 
Respectfully submitted. 



Depabtment op State, 

Washington, February 88, 1916. 



Robebt Lansing. 



In the Senate op the United States, 

February 81, 1916. 
Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible 
with the public interests, to transmit to the Senate the correspond- 
ence, or so much thereof as in his opinion may be made public, had 
between the official representatives of the Government of the United 
States and the representatives of the Government of Korea relating 
to the occupation of Korea and the establishing of a protectorate 
over said country by Japan during, or as an incident of, the Russian- 
Japanese War of 1904-5. 
Attest: 

James M. Baker, Secretary. 



(Treaty Series, No. 61.) 

Tbeatt Between the United States and Cobea. 

peaoe, amity, commerce, and navigation. 

Signed at Chosen, May 22, 1882. 
Ratification advised by the Senate, January 9, 1883. 
Ratified by the President February 13, 1883. 
Ratifications exchanged at S6oul May 19, 1883. 
Proclaimed June 4, 1883. 

By the Pbesident op the United States op America. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas a treaty of peace and amity and commerce and navigation 
between the United States of America and the Kingdom of Corea or 
Chosen was concluded and signed by their respective ^Plenipotentiaries 
at Yin-Chuen on the twenty-second day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-two, the original of which treaty being in th* 
English and Chinese languages is word for word as follows: 
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Treaty Between the United States of America and the 
Kingdom of Chosen. 

The United States of America and the Kingdom of Chosen, being 
sincerely desirous of establishing permanent relations of amity 
and friendship between their respective peoples, have to this end 
appointed — that is to say, the President ot the United States — 
K. W. Shufeldt, Commodore U. S. Navy, as his Commissioner 
Plenipotentiary, and His Majesty, the King of Chosen Shin-Chen, 
President of the Royal Cabinet, Chin-Kong-Chi ; Member of the 
Royal Cabinet, as his Commissioners Plenipotentiary, who, having 
reciprocally examined their respective full Powers, which have been 
found to be in due form, have agreed upon the several following 
articles: 

Article I. 

There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the King of Chosen and the citizens 
and subjects of their respective Governments. 

If other Powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either Gov- 
ernment, the other will exert their good offices, on being informed 
of the case, to bring about an amicable arrangement, thus showing 
their frienaly feelings. 

Article II. 

After the conclusion of this Treaty of amity and commerce, the 
High Contracting Powers may each appoint Diplomatic Represent- 
atives to reside at the Court of the other, ana may each appoint 
Consular Representatives at the ports of the other, which are open 
to foreign commerce, at their own convenience. 

These officials shall have relations with the corresponding local 
authorities of equal rank upon a basis of mutual equality. 

The Diplomatic and Consular Representatives of the two Gov- 
ernments shall receive mutually all tne privileges, rights and immu- 
nities without discrimination, which are accorded, to the same classes 
of Representatives from the most favored nation. 

Consuls shall exercise their functions only on receipt of an 
exequatur from the Government, to which they are accredited. 
Consular authorities shall be bonajide officials. No merchants shall 
be permitted to exercise the duties of the office, nor shall Consular 
officers be allowed to engage in trade. All ports, to which no Con- 
sular Representatives have been appointed, the Consuls of other 
Powers may be invited to act, provided, that no merchant shall be 
allowed to assume Consular functions, or the provisions of this 
Treaty may, in such case, be enforced dj the local authorities. 

If Consular Representatives of the United States in Chosen con- 
duct their business in an improper manner, their exequaturs may be 
revoked, subject to the approval previously obtained of the Diplo- 
matic Representative of tne United States. 

Article III. 

Whenever United States vessels, either because of stress of 
weather, or by want of fuel or provisions can not reach the nearest 
open port in Chosen, they may enter any port or harbor, either to 
8 D— 64-1-vol 42 11 
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take refuge therein, or to get supplies of wood, coal and other 
necessaries, or to make repairs, the expenses incurred thereby being 
defrayed by the ship's master. In such event the officers and people 
of the locality shall display their sympathy by rendering full assist- 
ance, and their liberality by furnisning the necessities required. 

If a United States vessel carries on a clandestine trade at a port 
not open to foreign commerce, such vessel with her cargo shall be 
seized and confiscated. 

If a United States vessel be wrecked on the coast of Chosen, 
the local authorities, on being informed of the occurrence, shall 
immediately render assistance to the crew, provide for their present 
necessities, and take the measures necessary for the salvage of the 
ship and the preservation of her cargo. Tney shall also bring the 
matter to the knowledge of the nearest Consular Representative of 
the United States, in order that steps may be taken to send the crew 
home and to save the ship and cargo. The necessary expenses 
shall be defrayed either by the ship's master or by the United States. 

Article IV. 

All citizens of the United States of America in Chosen, peaceably 
attending to their own affairs, shall receive and enjoy for them- 
selves and everything appertaining to them the protection of the 
local authorities of tne Government of Chosen, who shall defend 
them from all insult and injury of any sort. If their dwellings or 
property be threatened or attacked by mobs, incendiaries, or other 
violent or lawless persons, the local officers, on requisition of the 
Consul, shall immediately despatch a military force to disperse the 
rioters, apprehend the guilty individuals, and punish them with 
the utmost rigor of the law. Subjects of Chosen, guilty of any 
criminal act towards citizens of the United States, shall be punished 
by the authorities of Chosen according to the laws of Chosen- and 
citizens of the United States, either on shore or in any merchant- 
vessel, who may insult, trouble or wound the persons or injure the 
property of the people of Chosen, shall be arrested and punished 
only by the Consul or other public functionary of the United States 
thereto authorized, according to the laws of tne United States. 

When controversies arise in the Kingdom of Chosen between 
citizens of the United States and subjects of His Majesty, which 
need to be examined and decided by the public officers of the two 
nations, it is agreed between the two Governments of the United 
States and Chosen, that such cases shall be tried by the proper offi- 
cial of the nationality of the defendant, according to the laws of that 
nation. 

The properly authorized official of the plaintiff's nationality shall 
be freely permitted to attend the trial, and shall be treated with the 
courtesy due to his position. He shall be granted all proper facili- 
ties for watching the proceedings in the interests of justice. If he sq 
desires, he shall have the right to present, to examine and to cross- 
examine witnesses. If he is dissatisfied with the proceedings, he 
shall be permitted to protest against them in detail. 

It is however mutually agreed and understood between the High 
Contracting Powers, that whenever the King of Chosen shall have 
so far modified and reformed the statutes and judicial procedure ot 
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his Kingdom that, in the judgment of the United States, they con- 
form to the laws and course of justice in the United States, the right 
of exterritorial jurisdiction over United States citizens in Chosen 
shall be abandoned, and thereafter United States citizens, when 
within the limits of the Kingdom of Chosen, shall be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the native authorities. 

AlfrlOLE V. 

Merchants and merchant-vessels of Chosen visiting the United 
States for purposes of traffic, shall pay duties and tonnage-dues and 
all fees according to the Customs-Kegulations of the United States, 
but no higher or other rates of duties and tonnage-dues shall be 
exacted of them, than are levied upon citizens of the United States 
or upon citizens or subjects of the most favored nation. 

Merchants and merchant-vessels of the United States visiting 
Chosen for purposes of traffic, shall pay duties upon all merchan- 
dise imported and exported. The authority to levy duties is of 
right vested in the Government of Chosen. The tariff of duties 
upon exports and imports, together with the Customs-Regulations 
for the prevention of smuggling and other irregularities, will be 
fixed by the authorities of Chosen and communicated to. the proper 
officials of the United States, to be by the latter notified to their 
citizens and duly observed. It is however agreed in the first in- 
stance as a general measure, that the tariff upon such imports as 
are articles of daily use shall not exceed an ad valorem duty of ten 
per centum; that the tariff upon such imports as are luxuries, as for 
instance foreign wines, foreign tobacco, clocks and watches, shall 
not exceed an ad valorem duty of thirty per centum, and that native 
produce exported shall pay a duty not to exceed five per centum ad 
valorem. And it is further agreed that the duty upon foreign im- 
ports shall be paid once for all at the port of entry, and that no 
other dues, duties, fees, taxes, or charges of any sort shall be levied 
upon such imports either in the interior of Chosen or at the ports. • 

United States merchant-vessels entering the ports of Chosen 
shall pay tonnage-dues at the rate of five mace per ton, payable 
once in three months on each vessel, according to the Chinese 
calendar. 

Article VI. 

Subjects of Chosen who may visit the United States shall be per- 
mitted to reside and to rent premises, purchase land, or to construct 
residences or warehouses in all parts of the country. They shall be 
freely permitted to pursue their various callings and avocations, 
and to traffic in all merchandise, raw and manufactured, that is not 
declared contraband by law. 

Citizens of the United States who may resort to the ports of 
Chosen which are open to foreign commerce, shall be permitted to 
reside at such open ports within the limits of the concessions and 
to lease buildings or land, or to construct residences or warehouses 
therein. They shall be freely permitted to pursue their various 
callings and Evocations within the limits of the port, and to traffie 
in all merchandise, raw and manufactured, that is not declared <&$- 
traband by law. 
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No coercion or intimidation in the acquisition of land or buildings 
shall be permitted, and the land-rent as fixed by the authorities of 
Chosen snail be paid. And it is expressly agreed that land so ac- 

auired in the open ports of Chosen still remains an integral part of 
lie Kingdom, and that all rights of jurisdiction over persons and 
property within such areas remain vested in the authorities of Chosen, 
except m so far as such rights have been expressly relinquished by 
this Treaty. 

American citizens are not permitted either to transport foreign 
imports to the interior for sale, or to proceed thither to purchase 
native produce. Nor are they permitted to transport native produce 
from one open port to another open port. 

Violations of this rule will subject such merchandise to confiscation, 
and the merchant offending will be handed over to the Consular 
Authorities to be dealt with. 

Article VII. 

The Governments of the United States and of Chosen mutually 
agree and undertake that subjects of Chosen shall not be permitted 
to import opium into any of the ports of the United States, and 
citizens of the United States shall not be permitted to import opium 
into any of the open ports of Chosen, to transport it from one open 
port to another open port, or to traffic in it in Cnosen. This absolute 
prohibition which extends to vessels owned by the citizens or subjects 
of either Power, to foreign vessels employed by them, and to vessels 
owned by the citizens or subjects of either Power and employed by 
other persons for the transportation of opium, shall be enforced by 
appropriate legislation on the part of the United States and of Chosen, 
and offenders against it shall be severely punished. 

Article VIII. 

Whenever the Government of Chosen shall have reason to appre- 
hend a scarcity of food within the limits of the Kingdom. His Majesty 
may by Decree temporarily prohibit the export of all breadstuffs, 
and such Decree shall be binding on all citizens of the United States 
in Chosen upon due notice having been given them by the Authori- 
ties of Chosen through the proper officers of the United States; but 
it is to be understood that the exportation of rice and breadstuffs of 
every description is prohibited from the open port of Yin-Chuen. 

Chosen having of old prohibited the exportation of red ginseng, if 
citizens of the United States clandestinely purchase it for export, it 
shall be confiscated and the offenders punisned. 

Article IX. 

The purchase of cannon, small arms, swords, gunpowder, shot and 
all munitions of war is permitted only to officials 01 the Government 
of Chosen, and they may be imported by citizens of the United 
States only under a written permit from the authorities of Chosen. 
If these articles are clandestinely imported, they shall be confiscated 
and the offending parties shall be punished. 
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Abtiolb X. 

The officers and people of either nation residing in the other, shall 
have the right to employ^ natives for all kinds of lawful work. 

Should, however, subjects of Chosen, guilty of violations of the 
laws of the Kingdom, or against whom any action has been brought, 
conceal themselves in the residences or warehouses of United States 
citizens, or on board United States merchant-vessels, the Consular 
Authorities of the United States, on being notified of the fact by the 
local authorities, will either permit the latter to despatch constables 
to make the arrests, or the persons will be arrested by the Consular 
Authorities and handed over to the local constables. 

Officials or citizens of the United States shall not harbor such 
persons. 

Article XI. 

Students of either nationality, who may proceed to the country of 
the other, in order to study tne language, literature, laws or arts 
shall be given all possible protection and assistance in evidence of 
cordial good will. 

Abtiolb XII. 



Tiis, being the first Treaty negotiated by Chosen, and hence being 
era! and incomplete in its provisions, shall in the first instance be 



This, 
genera 

put into operationin all things stipulated herein. As to stipulations 
not contained herein, after an interval of five years, when the officers 
and people of the two Powers shall have become more familiar with 
each others language, a further negotiation of commercial provisions 
and regulations in detail, in conformity with international law and 
without unequal discriminations on either part shall be had. 

Article XIII. 

This Treaty, and future official correspondence between the two 
contracting Governments shall be made, on the part of Chosen, in 
the Chinese language. 

The United States shall either use the Chinese language, or, if 
Encrliflh be used, it shall be accompanied with a Chinese version, in 
order to avoid misunderstanding. 

Article XTV. 

The High Contracting Powers hereby agree that, should at any 
time the King of Chosen grant to any nation or to the merchants or 
citizens of any nation any right, privilege or favor, connected either 
with navigation, commerce, political or other intercourse, which is 
not conferred by this Treaty, such right, privilege and favor shall 
freely inure to the benefit of the United States, its public officers, 
merchants and citizens, provided always, that whenever such right, 
privilege or favor is accompanied by any condition, or equivalent 
concession granted by the other nation interested, the United States, 
its^afficera. and people shall only be entitled to the benefits of such 
right, privilege or favor upon complying with the conditions or con- 
cessions connected therewith. — 
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In faith whereof the respective Commissioners Plenipotentiary 
have signed and sealed the foregoing; at Yin-Chuen in English and 
Chinese, being, three originals 01 each text of even tenor and date, 
the ratifications of whicn shall be exchanged at Yin-Chuen within 
one year from the date of its execution, and immediately thereafter 
this Treaty shall be in all its provisions publicly proclaimed and made 
known by both Governments in their respective countries, in order 
that it may be obeyed by their citizens and subjects respectively. 

Chosen, May, the 22nd A. D. 1882. 

[seal.] R. W. Shufbldt Commander U. S N 

Envoy of the U. 8. to Chosen 

[seal.] [Signatures of Corean Commissioners 

in Chinese language.] 

And whereas the Senate of the United States of America by their 
resolution of the ninth of January one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-three (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring,) did 
advise and consent to the ratification of said treaty subject to the 
condition following, viz: 

Resolved, that it is the understanding of the Senate in agreeing 
to the foregoing resolution, that the clause, "Nor are they permitted 
to transport native produce from one open port to another open 

Sort," in Article VI of said treaty, is not intended to prohibit and 
oes not prohibit American ships from going from one open port to 
another open port in Corea or Chosen to receive Corean Cargo for 
exportation, or to discharge foreign cargo. 

And whereas, said treaty, has been duly ratified on both parts, 
subject to said condition, and the respective ratifications thereof 
exchanged. 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Chester A. Aethub, President 
of the United States of America, have caused the said convention to 
be made public, to the end that the same, and every clause and 
article thereof, may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the 
United States and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed.- 

Done at the city of Washington this Fourth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
[seal.] three and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred & seventh. 

Chester A. Arthur 
By the President 

Fkedk. T. Freunghuysen 

Secretary of State. 

[Chinese text not printed.] 



Legation of Korea, 

Washington, January 22, 1904. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that I am in receipt of a cable 

dispatch from my Government, dated January 21. 1904, instructing 

me to notify the honorable Secretary of State tnat, owing to the 

complications which have occurred between Russia and Japan, and 
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owing to the difficulties which appear to meet the negotiators to 
bring about a pacific solution, the Korean Government. Dy order of 
His Majesty the Emperor, declares that it has taken tne firm reso- 
lution to observe the strictest neutrality whatever be the result of 
the conference between the powers actually engaged. 

Further, that His Majesty the Emperor expects on this occasion 
the amicable concurrence of all the powers. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

Min Hui Cho. 

Hon* John Hay, 

Etc. 

[Telegram received in dpher.J 

Seoul, January SO, 1904. 
Secretary of State, 

Washington. 
Korean authority quite recently returned from Russia has induced 
head of the Government to telegraph intention of his neutrality in 
the event of war. The Emperor of Russia wishes neutralization 
of Korea in the sense of protection of this Government. As a 
result head of the Government quite confident has secured earnestly 
desired inviolability ; is very confident foreign powers will be satisfied 
Government of Korea not in sympathy with Russia, consequently 
opening of ports unnecessary. British minister concurs in my 
opinion. In spite of statement the. Russian Government, being 
opposed to neutrality proposition, the results are favorable to Rus- 
sian Government. The importance of Yeyongik increased by this 
incident, and American influence lessened. .Opening of Wiju is not 
likely. It would be as well to pay no attention to. 

Allen. 



(Telegram received In cipher.) 

Seoul, February 8, 1904. 
Seobetaky op State, 

Washington. 
* * * 2,500 Japanese forces are expected to arrive Seoul 
about to-morrow, and, owing to movement of Russian forces to the 
Yalu, the negotiations have been concluded and the Japanese min- 
ister has been recalled from Russia. Telegraphic communication 
with the southern Korean ports is suspended for the present. Muni- 
tions of war and a light railway have been landed Kunsan near the 
terminus of the completed portion of Fusan Railway. 

Allen. 



Chemulpo, Korea, February 9, 190^ 
Sib: I have the honor to notify you that Rear Admiral S. Urui, 
commanding a squadron of the Imperial Japanese Navy, who is at 
present at Chemulpo roadstead witn the force under his command, 
requests in*- to notify you that as hostilities exist between the Gov- 
ernment of Japan and the Government of Russia, he shall be obliged 
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to attack the men-of-war of Russia, stationed at present in the port 

of Chemulpo, with the force under his command, in case of the refusal 

of the Russian senior naval officer present at Chemulpo to his demand ) 

to the Russian senior naval officer present, to leave the port of t 

Chemulpo before the noon of the 9th of February, 1904. ^ ! 

The above-mentioned attack will not take p ace before. 4 o'clock ( 

p. m. of the 9th of February, 1904. ! l 
I have, etc. 

M. Kato. |j 

From Japanese consu' at Chemulpo to consiTs of other nationalities. t 



No. 661.] Legation of the United States of America, 

Seoul, Korea, February 9, 1904. 
Hon. John Hat, 

Secretary of State, Washington. 
Sm: I have the honor to confirm my telegram of to-day as follows: 

Tventy-one Japanese naval vessels arrived Chemulpo yesterday afternoon. This 
morning 2,500 Japanese forces came to Seoul. - Two Russian naval vessels Variag and 
Koreetz Chemulpo Harbor, attempted to escape with no success. Have been ordered 
to surrender before noon, otherwise it v ill compel immediate attack. Foreign naval 
vessels leaving the harbor. It is reported that Japanese naval vessels captured 
Russian transport yesterday off Mokpo. I believe report is correct. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

Horace N. Allen. 



[Telegram received in cipher.] 

Seoul, February 9, 1904. 
Secretary of State, 

Washington: 
Running naval engagement took place Chemulpo Harbor for 40 
minutes beginning before noon. Varxaa and Koreetz again attempted 
to escape and failed. Former injured. On their return Japanese 
naval vessels announced officially attack would take place 4 o'clock 
p. m. Japanese naval vessels went out of the harbor for the attack 
at once. At latter hour precisely Koreetz blew up and sank. She was 
slow, consequently difficult to save. Japanese naval vessels attacked 
Variag from outside harbor until sunk. 

Allen. 



No. 672.] Legation op the United States of America, 

Seoul, Korea, February 18, 1904. 
Hon. John Hat, 

Secretary of State, Washington. 
Sir: I have the honor to confirm my telegram of to-day as follows: 

Japanese Army has occupied Korean Barracks, Seoul, and vacant imperial palace. 
Korean forces quartered elsewhere. * * * Korean forces to be disarmed and will 
employ them as trans]x)rtation bearers. 

Ai 



nother army will land Haichu (Haiju), also Gensan, hundred twenty thousand 

r be expected. * * * 

r icksburg captain skillfully avoided any complications. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servafit, 

Horace N. Allen. 
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No. 673.] Legation op the United States op America, 

Seoul, Korea, February 21, 1904. 
Hon. John Hay, 

Secretary of State, Washington. 
Sir: I have the honor to confirm my telegram of to-day as follows: 

Had an audience with head of Government of Korea last night. He informed me 
Japanese minister proposed to make an alliance whereby in return for the protection 
of Korea Japan will have control over policy of the Government. The document 
promised me has not arrived. Head ot Government of Korea is very anxious to 
secure the assistance of the United States. I have pacified him without any promises, 
and refused asylum. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

Horace N. Allen. 

fFelecram.— Cipher.) 

Department op State, 
Washington, February 23, 1904. 
Allen, Minister, Seoul: 

Date. Not necessary to cable text of Japan-Korea agreement. 
You will observe absolute neutrality. 

Hat. 

(Telegram received in cipher.] 

Seoul, Fedruary 24, 1904. 
Secretary op State, Washington: 

Last night articles of agreement were signed establishing the Japa- 
nese Protectorate of Korea. It is very strong. The Japanese agree 
to maintain the independence and integrity of Korea, in conseauence 
of which Korea is to follow the advice of Japan implicitly in au mat- 
ters of reform and other political measures. The Japanese also 
obtain use of territory for military purposes. It is provided against 
any third power concluding an agreement contrary to the spirit of 
this agreement. Yeyongik espoused the Japanese cause after the 
departure of the Russians, and is responsible for the agreement. 



Left here for Japan last nignt. 



Allen. 



Legation op Japan, 
Washington, February 26, 1904. 

(Telegram reoetved by the Japanese minister from his Government on the 26th of February and left with 

the Secretary of State.) 

You are hereby instructed to communicate to the Government to 
which you are accredited that in the prosecution of the present war 
the use of some of the ports and some portions of the territory of 
Korea is found inevitable, and therefore, with a view to f acihtate 
military operations and to show that such use of ports and territory 
is made with the lull knowledge and consent of Korea, and not in 
disregard or violation of her mdependence or territorial integrity, 
and afeo in-order to prevent future complications, the Japanese Gov- 
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eminent concluded with the Korean Government on the 23d instant 
the following protocol: 

Mr. Hayashi, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan, and Major-General Ye TChi-Yong, minister of state for foreign 
affairs ad interim of His Majesty the Emperor of Korea, being repsectively duly 
empowered for the purpose, have agreed upon the following articles: 

Article I. 

For the purpose of maintaining permanent and solid friendship between Japan 
and Korea and firmly establishing peace in the Far East, the Imperial Government 
of Korea shall place full confidence in the Imperial Government of Japan and adopt 
the advice of the latter with regard to improvements in administration. 

Article II. 

The Imperial Government of Japan shall, in a spirit of firm friendship, insure the 
safety ana repose of the Imperial House of Korea. 

Article III. 

The Imperial Government of Japan definitely guaranteesthe independence and 
territorial integrity of the Korean Empire. 

Article IV. 

In case the welfare of the Imperial House of Korea or the territorial integrity of 
Korea is endangered by the aggression of a third power or internal disturbances, 
the Imperial Government of Japan shall immediately take such necessary measures 
as circumstances require, and in such case the Imperial Government of Korea shall 
give full facilities to promote the action of the Imperial Japanese Government. 

The Imperial Government of Japan may, for the attainment of the above-mentioned 
object, occupy, when circumstances require it, such places as may be necessary 
from strategic points of view. 

Article V. 

The Government of the two countries shall not in future, without mutual consent, 
conclude with a third power such an arrangement as may be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the present protocol. 

Article VI. 

Details in connection with the present protocol shall be arranged as the circum- 
stances may require between the representative of Japan and the minister of state 
for foreign affairs of Korea. 

Mr. Horace N. AUen to the Secretary of State. 

No. 720.] Legation of the United States of America, 

Seoul, Korea, April 14, 1904. 

g m: * * * ^jj these matters (diplomatic pressure in regard to 
various concessions) are naturally of serious concern to the Korean 
Emperor. He falls back in his extremity upon his old friendship 
with America. It is my endeavoj to soothe him all I can, at the 
same time pointing out to him how the course of his Government 
during the past few years could not well lead to any other result than 
something like the alliance of February 23. I have not encouraged 
him to send a high official as minister to Washington in order to 
invoke the good offices of the United States, as it seems to me that 
would only oe an embarrassment. 

At the same time I may as well inform you that the Emperor con- 
fidently expects that America will do something for him at the close 
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of this war, or when opportunity offers, to retain for him as much 
of his independence as is possible. He is inclined to give a very free 
and favorable translation to Article I of our treaty of Jenchuan of 
1882. I trust to be able to prevent a direct invocation of this treaty, 
however, though I am obliged to assure His Majesty that the condi- 
tion of Korea is borne in mind by the United States Government, 
who will use their good offices when occasion occurs. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

Horace N. Allen. 

The Japanese Minister to Acting Secretary of State Loomis. 

No., 21.] Legation op Japan, 

Washington, April 28, 1906. 
Sib: I have the honor to transmit to you, under instructions, the 
inclosed copy of an agreement regarding the communication services 
in Korea, which was signed at Seoul on April 1, 1905, by Mr. Havashi 
Gonsuke, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Japan 
to Korea, representing the Japanese Government, and Mr. Ye-ha- 
yeng, the minister for foreign affairs of Korea, representing the Korean 
Government. 

Accept, etc., K. Takahira. 



No. 2.J Department op State, 

Washington, May 1, 1906. 
Edwin V. Morgan, Esq. 

Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt of Dr. Allen's dispatch 
No. 885, of the 17th ultimo, transmitting copies of the protests of 
an American missionary and certain Koreans, respectively, against 
the conduct of Japanese subjects in Korea and to inform you that 
his attitude is approved by the department. 

Korea's independence or dependence being virtually one of the 
causes of the war our position in that regard should be strictly 
neutral. 

I am, etc., Alvet A. Adee, 

Acting Secretary. 

Minister Allen to the Secretary of State. 

No. 902.] American Legation, 

Seoul, Korea, May SO, 1906. 
Sir: I have the honor to hand you inclosed a copy of the agreement 
recently concluded between the Governments of Japan and Korea 
whereby the former takes over the control and operation of all mat- 
ters relating to posts, telegraphs, and telephones in Korea. * * * 
I have, etc., 

Horace N. Allen. 
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(Endarseniftiikl 

AGREEMENT. 

The Imperial Governments of Japan and Korea, finding it expedient from the stand- 
point of the administration and finances of Korea, to rearrange the system of com- 
munications in that country, and, by amalgamating it with that of Japan, to unite 
the two systems into one common to tne two countries, and having seen the necessity, 
with that object in view, of transferring the post, telegraph, and telephone services 
of Korea to the control of the Japanese Government, Hayasni Gonsuke, envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of Japan and I-nayeng, minister of state for 
foreign affairs of Korea, each invested with proper authority, have agreed upon and 
concluded the following articles: 

Article I. 

The Imperial Government of Korea shall transfer and assign the control and admin- 
istration of the post, telegraph, and telephone services in Korea (except the telephone 
service exclusively pertaining to the department of the imperial household) to the 
Imperial Japanese Government. 

Article II. 

The land, buildings, furnitures, instruments, machines, and all other appliances 
connected with the system of communications already established by the Imperial 
Government of Korea shall, by virtue of the present agreement, be transferred to the 
control of the Imperial Japanese Government. 

The authorities of the two countries acting together shall make an inventory of the 
land, buildings, and all other requisites mentioned in the preceding paragraph, which 
shall serve as evidence in the future. 

Article III. 

When it is deemed necessary by the Japanese Government to extend the communi- 
cation system in Korea, they may appropriate land and buildings belonging to the 
state or to private persons, the former without compensation and the latter with 
proper indemnification. 

Article IV. 

In respect of the control of the communication service and the custody of the 
properties in connection therewith, the Japanese Government assume, on their own 
account, the responsibility of good administration. 

The expenses required for the extension of the communication services shall also be 
borne by the Imperial Government of Japan. 

The Imperial Government of Japan shall officially notify the Imperial Korean Gov- 
ernment of the financial condition of the system of communications under their control. 

Article V. 

All appliances and materials which are deemed necessary by the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan for the control or extension of the system of communication shall be 
exempt from all duties and imposts. 

Article VI. 

The Imperial Government of Korea shall be at liberty to maintain the present board 
of communication, so far as such retention does not interfere with the control and exten- 
sion of the services by the Japanese Government. 

The Japanese Government in controlling and extending the services shall engage as 
many Korean officials and employees as possible. 

Article VII. 

In respect of the arrangements formerly entered into by the Korean Government 
with the governments of foreign powers concerning the post, telegraph, a»4 telephone 
services the Japanese Government shall, in behalf of Korea, exercise the rights and per- 
form the obligations pertaining thereto. 
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Should there arise in the future any necessity for concluding any new convention 
between the Government of Korea and the governments of foreign powers concerning 
the communication services, the Japanese Government shall assume the responsibil- 
ity of concluding such convention in behalf of the Korean Government. 

Article VIII. 

The various conventions and agreements respecting the communication services 
hitherto existing between the Governments of Japan and Korea are naturally abol- 
ished or modified by the present agreement. 

Article IX. 

When in future, as the result of the general development of the communication sys- 
tem in Korea, there is some adequate profit over and above expenditures defrayed by 
the Japanese Government for the control and maintenance of the old services and for 
their extensions and improvements, the Japanese Government shall deliver to the 
Korean Government a suitable percentage of such profit. 

Article X. 

When in the future an ample surplus exists in the finance of the Korean Government, 
the control of their communication services may be returned, as the result of the con- 
sultation of the two governments, to the Government of Korea. 



(Telegram received in dpher.] 

Seoul, October 1%, 1905. 

(Received 9.24 a. m.) 
Secretary of State, 

Washington: 
Confidential. The Emperor confides to me that the Japanese rep- 
resentative is pressing him to arrange a protocol by which Japan 
assumes the complete protection of Korea. Although unwilling to 
do this he may ultimately be constrained to agree. He desires par- 
ticularly to maintain the present right of direct relations with foreign 
powers through his ministers abroad and theirs here. 

Morgan. 



No. 24.] American Legation, 

Seoul, Korea, October 19, 1906. 
Hon. Eijhtj Root, 

Secretary of State, WasMngton, D. 0. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that Mr. Homer B. Hulbert, 
an American citizen, who has been employed continuously by the 
Korean Government since 1886 as a teacner of English in the middle 
and normal schools in Seoul, will proceed to Washington, probably at 
once, in order to lay before the President certain statements which he 
believes should prove that Korea is being dealt with "unjustly and 
oppressively" by Japan, and that in conformity with the second 
clause of Article I of the Korean-American treaty of 1882 this Gov- 
ernment is entitled to call upon the United States to exert her "good 
offices" on being informed of the case to bring about an amicable 
arrangement with the power against whose aggressions the Korean 
Governmenlnuay lodge a protest. 

I do not know what credentials Mr. Hulbert is furnished nor with 
what authority be speaks, but it is not unlikely that the Emperor is 
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acquainted with his mission and has supplied him with money with 
which to defrajr his traveling expenses. A certain portion of the 
foreign community supports his views and will follow his course with 
sympathetic interest. * * * 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

Edwin B. Morgan. 



(Telegram.— Paraphrase.] 

American Legation, 

Seoul, November 17, 1905. 
(Mr. Morgan reports that a programme has been laid before the Ko- 
rean Emperor by Marquis Ito, who arrived here on the 9th instant as a 
special ambassador from Japan, which includes complete assumption 
of Korean foreign relations and supervision of her military and 
internal administration by Japan, ana a Japanese resident-general at 
Seoul.) 

Minister Morgan to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.— Paraphrase.] 

American Legation, 

Seoul, November 18, 1905. 
(Mr. Morgan reports that the Japanese minister has informed him 
that under the agreement between Japan and Korea, which was 
Bigned on the 17th instant, Japan assumes complete direction and 
administration of Korean foreign relations. The agreement is based 
on the principles already outlined to the American Government by the 
Japanese minister for foreign affairs and the Japanese Government 
will communicate the text of it to the Department.) 



The Japanese Minister to the Secretary of State. 

No. 79 B.] Legation of Japan, 

Washington, November 28, 1905. 
Sib: Under instructions of His Imperial Majesty's Government, I 
have the honor to announce to the United States Government the 
conclusion of a new agreement between the Governments of Japan 
and Korea, a copy of which I beg to herewith inclose, together with a 
copy of the declaration of the Japanese Government regarding it. 
Accept, etc., 

K. Takahiba. 

podosureL.' 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF JAPAN AND KOREA. 

The Governments of Japan and Korea, desiring to strengthen the principle of soli- 
darity which unites the two Empires, have with that object in view agreed upon and 
concluded the following stipulations, to serve until the moment awe* wjien ft is 
recognized that Korea has attained national strength. 
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Akticlb I. 

The Government of Japan, through the department of foreign affairs in Tokyo, 
will hereafter have control and direction of the external relations and affairs of 
Korea and the diplomatic and consular representatives of Japan will have the 
charge of the subjects and interests of Korea in foreign countries. 

Article II. 

The Government of Japan undertakes to see to the execution of the treaties actually 
existing between Korea and other powers, and the Government of Korea engage not 
to conclude hereafter any act or engagement having an international character, except 
through the medium of the Government of Japan. 

Article III. 

The Government of Japan shall be represented at the court of His Majesty the 
Emperor of Korea by a resident general, who shall reside at Seoul primarily for the 
purpose of taking charge of and directing the matters relating to diplomatic affairs. 
He shall have the right ofprivate and personal audience of His Majesty the Emperor 
of Korea. The Japanese Government shall have the right to station residents at the 
several open ports and such other places in Korea as they may deem necessary. 

Such residents shall, under the direction of the resident general, exercise the powers 
and functions hitherto appertaining to Japanese consuls in Korea, and shall perform 
such duties as may be necessary in order to carry into full effect the provisions of this 
agreement. 

Article IV. 

The stipulations of all treaties and agreements existing between Japan and Korea 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this agreement shall continue in force. 

Article V. 

The Government of Japan undertake to maintain the welfare and dignity of the 
Imperial House of Korea. 

In faith whereof the undersigned duly authorized by their governments, have signed 
this agreement and affixed their seals. 
November 17, 1905. 

Hatashi Gonsuke, 
His Imperial Japanese Majesty'* Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Pak Che Soon, 
His Imperial Korean Majesty's Minister for Foreign Affairs. 



Ilnclosure 2.) 
DECLARATION OF THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 

November ft , 1905. 
The relations of propinquity have made it necessary for Japan to take and exercise, 
for reasons closely connected with her own safety and repose, a paramount interest 
and influence in the political and military affairs of Korea. The measures hitherto 
taken have been purely advisory, but the experience of recent years has demon- 
strated the insufficiency of measures of guidance alone. % The unwise and improvident 
action of Korea, more especially in the domain of her international concerns, has in 
the past been the most fruitful source of complications. To permit the present un- 
satisfactory condition of things to continue unrestrained and unregulated would be 
to invite fresh difficulties, and Japan believes that she owes it to herself and to her 
desire for the general pacification of the extreme East to take the steps necessary to 
put an end once for all to this dangerous situation. Accordingly, with that object in 
view and in order at the same time to safeguard their own position and to promote the 
well-being of the Government and people of Korea, the Imperial Government have 
resoived to assume a more intimate and direct influence and responsibility than 
heretofore in tKe'ex^ernal relations of the peninsula. The Government of His Majesty 
the Emperor of Korea are in accord with the Imperial Government as to the absolute 
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necessity of the measure, and the two governments, in order to provide for the peaceful 
and amicable establishment of the new order of things, have concluded the accompany- 
ing compact. In bringing this agreement to the notice of the powers having treaties 
with Korea, the Imperial Government declare that in assuming charge of the foreign 
relations of Korea and undertaking the duty of watching over the execution of the 
existing treaties of that country they will see that those treaties are maintained and 
respected, and they also engage not to prejudice in any way the legitimate commercial 
and industrial interests of those powers in Korea. 

The Secretary of State to Minister Morgan. 

[Telegram.— Paraphrase.) 

Department op State, 
Washington, November 24, 1905. 
(Mr. Root advises Mr. Morgan that the representation of the 
United States in diplomatic matters affecting American treaty rights, 
persons, or property in Korea is transferred to the American Lega- 
tion at Tokyo, where such questions will be negotiated through tne 
Japanese foreign office. Instructs him to transfer the legation prop- 
erty and archives to the custody of the consul general, to withdraw 
from Korea and to return to the United States.) 



The Secretary of State to the Korean Chargi. 

No. 18.] Department op State, 

Washington, November 24, 1905. 

Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith a copy of the agreement 
signed on November 17, 1905, by the plenipotentiaries of Japan and 
Korea, by which Japan becomes the medium for conductingthe for- 
eign relations of Korea, and the subjects and interests of Korea in 
foreign countries are intrusted to the charge of the diplomatic and 
consular representatives of Japan. 

I have accordingly this day sent telegraphic instructions to the 
American minister at Seoul to withdraw from Korea and to return to 
the United States. 

Accept, etc., Elihu Root. 

Minister Morgan to (he Secretary of State. 

(Telegram.— Paraphrase.) 

American Legation, 
Seoul, November 28, 1905. 
(Mr. Morgan reports that the legation property and archives have 
been delivered to the American consul general at Seoul, and that he 
has informed the Korean minister for foreign affairs of his withdrawal 
from Korea.) 

Minister Morgan to the Secretary of State. 

No. 41.] American Legation, 

Seoul, Korea, December 6, 19Q5. 
Sir: With the confirmation below of my telegram of the 28th of 
November in reference to my departure from Seoul, I have the honor 
to inclose copies of the notes addressed by me on that day to the 
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Korean minister for foreign affairs, to our consul general for Korea, 
and to the chargfi d'affaires of the American Legation at Tokyo, 
informing them mat in conformity with your instructions I had in- 
trusted the archives and property of the legation to the care of the 
American consul general at Seoul and was about to withdraw from 
Korea. * * * 

I have, etc, 

Edwin V. Morgan. 



ItnckMoraLl 

Minuter Morgan to the Minuter far Foreign Affaire. 

American Legation, 
Seoul, Korea, November 28, 1905. 
Mm, Minis t er : As a result of the convention recently concluded between the 
Imperial Governments of Korea and Japan, whereby Japan, through the foreign office 
at Tokyo, will henceforward control and direct the foreign relations and affairs of 
Korea, and in view of the fact that I have been notified by my Government that 
diplomatic matters affecting the persons and property rights of American citizens in 
Korea, as secured by the existing treaties between Korea and the United States, will be 
dealt with hereafter by the American Legation at Tokyo, I have the honor to inform 
your excellency that in pursuance of telegraphic instructions I have to-day placed the 
property and archives of this legation in the hands of the American consul general at 
Seoul, whose functions as secretary of the legation cease, and am about to withdraw 
from Korea. 

I avail, etc*, 

Edwin V. Morgan. 



[Enclosure %\ 

Minuter Morgan to Consul General Paddock. 

American Legation, 
Seoul, Korea, November 28, 1905. 
8m: As a result of the convention recently concluded between the Imperial Govern- 
ments of Korea and Japan, whereby Japan, through the foreign office at Tokyo, will 
henceforward control and direct the foreign relations and affairs of Korea, and m view 
of the fact that I have been notified by the Secretary of State that diplomatic matters 
affecting the persons and property rights of American citizens in Korea, as secured by 
the existing treaties between Korea and the United States, will be dealt with by the 
American Legation at Tokyo, I have the honor to inform you that as I am about to 
withdraw from Korea I hereby transfer to your charge as American consul general for 
Korea the property and archives of this legation, and that your functions as secretary 
of legation cease. 
I have, etCf 

Edwin V. Morgan. 



[Enclosure 3.1 
Minuter Morgan to Chargi Wilson. 

American Legation, 
Seoul, Korea, November 28, 1905. 
Sir: I have the honor to confirm below my telegram of the 28th instant regarding 
the withdrawal of the legation of the United States from Korea and to advise you that 
I shall proceed to America, through Japan, in order to place at your disposal informa- 
tion relating to the unfinished business of this legation, which will be dealt with here- 
aftet Jay the American Legation at Tokyo. 

8 D— 64-1— vol 42 12 
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American Chabg*, Tokyo: 

Twenty-eighth. I have informed Korean minister foreign affairs that in compliance 
with the instructions of the Secretary of State I have to-day placed the property and 
archives of this legation in the hands of the United States consul general at Seoul and 
am about to withdraw from Korea. 

Morgan. 
I have, etc., 

Edwin V. Morgan. 



The Korean Chargi the to Secretary of State. 

Legation of Korea, 
Washington, December 16, 1905. 
Sib: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
the 24th ultimo, informing me that by agreement signed on Novem- 
ber 17, by the plenipotentiaries of Japan and Korea/by which Japan 
becomes the medium for conducting the foreign relations of Korea, 
you had, under date of the 24th ultimo, telegraphed the American 
minister to withdraw from Korea. 

I have further the honor to inform you that I have this day received 
instructions from Mr. Yi Wan Yong, the acting minister of foreign 
affairs of Korea, to transfer to the Japanese Legation the archives and 
other property in my charge. 

Mr. Secretary, in taking leave of my diplomatic relations with your 
department, I oeg that you accept my thanks and the assurances of 
my high appreciation for past courtesies shown me. 
Accept, etc., 

Yun Chung Kim. 

The Secretary of State to the Korean Chargi. 

No. 19.] Department of State, 

Washington, December 16, 1905. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communi- 
cation of even date by which you inform me of your receipt to-day 
of instructions from Mr. Yi Wan Yong, the acting minister of foreign 
affairs of Korea, to transfer to the Japanese Legation the archives and 
other property in your charge. 

In thanking you for the kind assurances with which your note 
closes I desire to add the expression of my own appreciation of the 
agreeable relations which I have had with you and my regret at their 
severance. 

Accept, etc., 

Elihu Root. 

The Secretary of State to Mr. Min Yeung-Tchan, Special Envoy without 

credentials. 

Department op State, 
Washington, December 19, 1905. 
Sir: Referring to your visit to this department on the 11th instant, 
when, after having first stated that you had no credentials to the 
Government of the United States and could make no official commu- 
nication, you stated to me, in effect, that the treaty of November 17, 
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1905, under which the direction of the external relations of Korea is 
to be conducted through the department of foreign affairs in Tokyo, 
was procured from the Emperor of Korea by duress and should there- 
fore be ignored, I beg to inform you that this Government has con- 
sidered whether it could receive this statement as calling for or 
justifying any action by the Government of the United States, either 
upon the generalground of friendship, which this Government has 
long felt for the Emperor and people of Korea, or upon the specific 
ground in the first article of tne treaty between the United States 
and Korea of May 19, 1883, as follows: 

If other powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either Government, the other will 
exert their good offices, on being informed of the case, to bring about an amicable 
arrangement, thus showing their friendly feeling. 

Since your visit we have received the following communication 
from Mr. Kim, the regularly accredited charg6 d'affaires of Korea in 
Washington: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 24th ultimo, inform- 
ing me that by agreement signed on November 17 by the plenipotentiaries of Japan 
and Korea, by which Japan becomes the medium for conducting the foreign relations 
of Korea, you had, under date of the 24th ultimo, telegraphed the American minister 
to withdraw from Korea. 

I have further to inform you that I have this day received instructions from Mr. Yi 
Wan Yong, the acting minister of foreign affairs in Korea, to transfer to the Japanese 
Legation the archives and other property in my charge. 

Mr. Secretary, in taking leave of my diplomatic relations with your department, I 
beg you to accept my thanks and the assurances of my high appreciation for past 
courtesies shown me. 

In view of this official communication, it is difficult to see how the 
Government of the United States can proceed in any manner upon 
the entirely different view of the facts which you tell us personally 
you have been led to take by the information which you have received. 
It is to be observed, moreover, that the official communications from 
the Japanese Government agree with the official communications from 
the Korean Government, and are quite inconsistent with your infor- 
mation. 

If, however, the difficulty of complying with your wishes were 
surmounted, we should be met by the fact that, on February 23, 1904, 
and on August 22, 1904, the Korean Government concluded with the 
Japanese Government treaties, which are not now in any respect 
impeached or questioned, by which Korea gave to Japan such ex- 
tensive control over her affairs and put herself so completely under 
the protection of the Government of Japan as to render completely 
impossible the application of the provisions of the treaty with the 
United States above quoted. The above-mentioned treaties between 
Japan and Korea appear to be of such a character as practically to 

S've Japan control over the foreign relations of Korea, and to make 
ie latest treaty of November 17, 1905, which is now called in ques- 
tion, but a slight advance upon the relations of control previously 
existing. Those previous relations of control amount to a complete 
bar to any interference by the United States under the treaty of 1883. 
Under all these circumstances, I feel bound to advise you that the 
Government of the United States does not consider that any good 
purpose would be subserved by taking notice of your statements. 
I havef ferfrc., 

Elihu Root. 
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WASHINGTON'S POLICIES OF NEUTRALITY AND NATIONAL 

DEFENSE. 



[Address of Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge before the Washington Association of New 
Jersey, at Hometown, N. J., February 22, 1916.] 



Since die present century came in we have all become familiar 
with the agitation which has been carried on for the restoration of 
popular government in the United States. The radiance and energy 
of this movement have been a little dimmed lately through the ab- 
sorption of the public interest in the great war, but it was very con- 
spicuous before the war began. Just where and when popular gov- 
ernment in the United States was lost has never been clearly ex- 
plained, but the method proposed for its restoration was to change — 
we might almost say destroy — the government which Washington 
founded and which Lincoln described as "of the people, for the peo- 

^, and by the people." When the opinions of Washington and 
coin on this point were quoted we were told that Lincoln lived 50 
years ago, and Washington in a period of great antiquity, and that 
although they were undoubtedly remarkable men in their day they 
could hardly be compared with the master minds engaged in undoing 
their work, and, moreover, that everything had altered since they 
nourished, and that what they thougnt was, therefore, not now im- 
portant. This view involves a somewhat wide and far-reaching 
proposition which, briefly and broadly stated, amounts to saying 
that there is nothing to be learned from the past. 

I have said frequently, and I will venture to say again, that while 
I am far from thinking that all wisdom died with our forefathers I am 
perfectly certain that all wisdom was not born yesterday. The 
propositions in geometry of a certain Greek named Euclid are still 
generally accepted, and the fact that they are 2,000 years old does not 
appear to impair their validity. The atomic theory put forward by 
Lucretius in his great poem, and derived by him from the Greeks of 
a much earlier time, may or may not be sound, but modern science 
has not thought it unworthy of consideration. You will indeed find 
Lucretius quoted on the first page of that very remarkable book, the 
"Men of the Old Stone Age," just published, by Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, one of the most eminent and distinguished of tne world's 
scientific men. If this can be said of ancient mathematics and of 
ancient science, branches of learning where the advances of modern 
times have been greatest and most rapid, it is much more true of 
theories of government and society. Any one who will take the 
trouble to read the politics of Aristotle or the Republic of Plato will 
discover that there are very few phases of the relations of human 
beings associated in states and governments which those two great 
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intellects had not considered. If we pursue this subject historically 
we shall be interested to find how very rare any new idea in govern- 
ment is, and this arises from the fact that the chief element in gov- 
ernment is human nature, which, we may assert with reasonable con- 
fidence, is as old as humanity itself. Some of the excellent persons 
who are engaged just now in the admirable work of improving exist- 
ing conditions are fond of declaring that those who are skeptical 
about their panaceas have closed their minds against new ideas. I 
think that in saying this they labor under a misapprehension. That 
there are minds shut to new ideas and which information can not 
penetrate is undoubtedly true, but minds of this description are found 
auite as often among those who wish to change and reform every- 
tning as among those who are incapable of movement. 

Every thinking man of any age is disposed, if not eager, to welcome 
new ideas, but the condition of his doing so is that the idea should 
be really new as well as beneficial. I have read disquisitions by per- 
sons who think that every one who disagrees with them is a f oc of 
new ideas and I have been struck veiy much by the fact that the 
ideas which they themselves bring forward with a great blare of 
trumpets as something wholly novel and destined to regenerate the 
world are apt to be very old. They put new dresses on them, they 
trick them out with ribbons, smooth away the wrinkles and touch the 
pallid faces with red, but they are the same old ideas with a long 
nistory of experiments and usually of more or less complete failure 
behina them. Therefore when we are dealing with questions which 
are not new in the history of man and in which human nature and 
the capacity of human beings for self-control and self-government are 
largely involved, the wisdom of the greatest men 01 the past; who 
were called upon to meet these same questions and to deal with 
identical conditions, is just as valuable to-day as when it was exer- 
cised in bygone centuries for the benefit of mankind. The fact that 
Washington had never seen an automobile or a flying machine or 
received a wireless message does not alter in the least the value of 
his judgment as to forms of government or as to the conduct of 
nations and their relations to each other. Washington was not only 
a great but a very wise man of large experience who had reflected 
much upon all these subjects. It fell to him to lead in the establish- 
ment and organization of a new government and to determine some 
of its great policies when it started upon its career. He then laid 
down certain fundamental doctrines, from some of which we have 
never swerved. He was the greatest man of his time; he was im- 
mensely successful in the work which he was called upon to do, and I 
think that from his calm wisdom we all, yes, even the youngest and 
wisest among us, can learn much to-day. The country has never 
suffered hitherto from following Washington's leadership and counsel, 
whether in his own lifetime or since. In dealing with questions 
where the underlying conditions, like human nature and international 
relations, are in their essence constant, I do not think we shall 

fravely err if we consider his advice to-day, and I think that in many 
irections it is just as applicable now as when he was President of the 
United States. 

I do not intend to say anything of Washington's great services in 
bringing, about the adoption of the Constitution or as to his general 
views oi government. My purpose is merely to discuss briefly, first, ■ 
the policy he adopted in our foreign relations under circumstances 
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which haye much resemblance to those which confront us to-day, and, 
second, a certain general rule which he laid down as essential in its 
observance to our safety and existence as a nation. Washington's 
accession to the Presidency was coincident with the beginning of the 
French Revolution, and before his first term had ended that revo- 
lution had brought on a general war in Europe. It became necessary, 
therefore, to determine what the attitude of the United States should 
be in the perilous conditions thus created. The difficulties of the 
situation were much enhanced by the fact that with France, one of 
the chief belligerents, we had a treaty of alliance and we were also 
bound to her by a strong sense of gratitude and a very real sympathy. 
Nevertheless, Washington, after careful consideration and full dis- 
cussion with his Cabinet, determined upon a policy of strict neutrality 
and, on April 22, 1793, issued his famous neutrality proclamation. 
This action was by no means so easy or so obvious as it is to-day. 
We had just emerged from the colonial condition and for 100 years 
our peace had been involved in the peace of Europe. War in Europe 
had hitherto always meant war Tor the American Colonies. As 
Macaulay says in his essay upon " Frederic the Great": 

The evils produced by his wickedness were felt in lands where the name of Prussia 
was unknown; and in order that he might rob a neighbor whom he had promised to 
defend, black men fought on the coast of Goromandeland red men scalped each other 
by the Great Lakes of North America. 

Thus it came to pass inevitably that the people of the United 
States had not in 1793 grasped the idea, since halbits of thought change 
very slowly, that there could be a general war in Europe from which 
they were to hold themselves entirely aloof. 

The situation was further complicated, as I have just said, by the 
general, intense, and very natural sympathy with France. Not only 
had France been our ally and helped us to win our independence, 
but since then the French, following our example, had turned from 
a despotic monarchy to a democracy. The inevitable feeling among 
the masses of the people was that we ought to be fighting on the 
side of France and against Great Britain, with whom we had been 
so recently at war. The policy of neutrality, therefore, was far from 
popular, but Washington was determined not only to keep the country 
at peace but to separate it once for all from the old idea that wars 
in Europe necessarily involved the American people. The policy 
he then laid down, and which he reiterated in his Farewell Address, 
has been the policy of the United States ever since. The Monroe 
doctrine of 30 years later was a mere corollary and extension of 
Washington's proposition that our interests and our future were 
different from those of the nations of Europe and demanded our 
separation from them. It all seems very simple now, but it was 
anything but simple then, and the declaration oi neutrality was only 
the first step upon a path beset with difficulties and dangers. Wash- 
ington was not a pnrase maker. When, after deep and anxious 
consideration, he laid down the policy of neutrality he did so with 
the complete determination to carry it out rigidly. When he declared 
the country to be neutral he meant that it really should be a neutral 
and in that capacity should not only insist on every neutral right 
but should also perform all neutral duties. The policy was soon 
brought to a sharp test by the acts of Genet, minister of the French 
Republic, who endeavored in various ways to use the United States 
as a base of supplies for naval operations against England. Wash- 
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ington endured Genet's performances, with the large patience so 
characteristic of him always, until a point was reacnea when for- 
bearance ceased to be a virtue and inaction would have made the 
Solicy of neutrality seem at once false and absurd. He therefore 
emanded Genet's recall. 

In this action in regard to Genet, Washington was fulfilling the 
duties of a neutral. Let us now see now he dealt with a great ques- 
tion of neutral rights. The question arose as to the export of arms 
and munitions 01 war and ttteir sale to belligerents. Washington 
himself made no specific utterance, but he spoke through his admin- 
istration. On the 15th of May, 1793, shortly after the proclamation 
of neutrality, Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State, wrote as follows 
to the British minister : 

Our citizens have been always free to make, vend, and export arms. It is the 
constant occupation and livelihood of some of them. To suppress their callings, the 
only means perhaps of their subsistence, because a war exists in foreign and distant 
countries, in which we have no concern, would scarcely be expected. It would be 
hard in principle and impossible in practice. The law of nations, therefore, respect- 
ing the rights of those at peace, does not require from them such an internal disarrange- 
ment of their occupations. It is satisfied with the external penalty pronounced in 
the President's proclamation, that of confiscation of such portion of these arms as shall 
fall into the hands of any of the belligerent powers on their way to the ports of their 
enemies. To this penalty our citizens are warned that they will be abandoned, and 
that even private contraventions may work no inequality between the parties at war, 
the benefit of them will be left equally free and open to all. 

On August 4 of the same year Hamilton, in a Treasury circular, 
stated the same proposition in his own concise and lucid way: 

The purchasing within and exporting from the United States, by way of merchan- 
dise, articles commonly called contraband, being generally warlike instruments and 
military stores, is free to all the parties at war, and is not to be interfered with. 

Hamilton had a large part in framing the neutrality policy and, like 
Jefferson, he expressed the views of the President ana of the admin- 
istration. At a later date, in 1796, Mr. Lee, the Attorney General, 
again expressed the opinion of the administration as to the purchase 
of arms and munitions of war from a neutral He said: 

Belligerents may come into the territory of a neutral nation and there purchase and 
remove any article whatsoever, even munitions of war, unless the right be denied by 
express statute. If, however, the object of such an act be to impede the operations of 
either belligerent power and to favor the other it is a violation of neutrality. 

At about the same time, on the 25th of May, 1796, Timothy Pick- 
ering, then Secretary of State, in reply to Mr. Adet, who had pro- 
tested against the sale of contraband of war to Great Britain, again 
stated the views of Washington's administration in the following 
language: 

In both the sections cited (110 and 113, Vattel) the right of neutrals to trade in arti- 
cles contraband of war is clearly established; in the first, by selling to the warring 
powers who come to the neutral country to buy them; in the second, by the neutral 
subjects or citizens carrying them to the countries of the powers at war and there 
selling them. 

Nothing could be clearer, as these citations show, than the view of 
Washington's administration and of Hamilton and Jefferson as to the 
undoubted right of the citizens or subjects of a neutral power to sell 
arms and other munitions of war at their own risk to belligerents. 
The doctrine and the policy thus laid down by Washington's adminis- 
tration have been strictly adhered to by the United States from that 
day to this. Chancellor Kent, whose authority is the very highest, 
says in his Commentaries (1 Kent's Co mm. 142): 
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It was contended on the part of the French Nation, in 1796, that neutral governments 
were bound to restrain their subjects from selling or exporting articles contraband of 
war to the belligerent powers. But it was successfully shown, on the part of the 
United States, that neutrals may lawfully sell, at home, to a belligerent purchaser, 
or carry, themselves, to the belligerent powers, contraband articles subject to the 
right of seizure in transitu. This right has since been explicitly declared by the judi- 
cial authorities of this country. Tne right of the neutral to transport, and of the 
hostile power to seize, are conflicting rignfe, and neither party can charge the other 
with a criminal act. 

Hie case referred to by Chancellor Kent was the Santissima 
Trinidad (7th Wheaton, 283). Judge Story, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, said: 

But there is nothing in our laws, or in the law of nations, that forbids our citizens 
from sending armed vessels, as well as munitions of war, to foreign ports for sale. It 
is a commercial adventure which no nation is bound to prohibit; and which only 
exp os es the persona engaged in it to the penalty of confiscation. 

Thus it will be seen that the position taken by the Washington 
administration has been sustained by the Supreme Court and by the 
great authority "of Chancellor Kent. It has been the unbroken 
policy of our (government ever since Washington declared it. It is 
the American doctrine, and this American doctrine as to the export 
of arms and munitions of war from a neutral country was embodied 
in Article VII of the Hague Convention, which says : 

A neutral power is not called upon to prevent the export or transport, on behalf of 
one or other of the belligerents, of arms, munitions of vrar, or, in general, of anything 
which can be of uae to an army or a fleet. 

X When Genet was recalled and this position was taken as to the ex- 

nr*- port of arms and munitions of war our new Government had just been 

''-•'^i established ; its success was uncertain. We were poor and still strug- 

4 ' gling with the burdens left by the Revolution. With a large portion of 

J k the America n p eople any act unfavorable to France was extremely un- 

popular, but Washington did not hesitate. He had declared the coun- 
try to be neutral ana he meant it to be so. To Washington nothing 
was more repulsive than bluster or fine language or large phrases which 
sounded well and meant nothing. His words were simple but the deed 
wf s always behind the words. He had measured accurately all the 
responsibilities which the policy of neutrality carried with it. He 
knew what he meant to do and when the time came to enforce 
neutrality, vindicate the honor of the country and support its dec- 
larations 'he did not hesitate. He undoubtedly regretted that the 
people o( the United States did not all understand tne question and 
feel about it as he did, but groups of dissatisfied voters had no terrors 
for him when he had made up his mind to the performance of a great 
duty, as he conceived it. He succeeded in steering the new-born 
nation of which he was the head through the raging seas of the wars 
succeeding the French Revolution. Under his successor it became 
necessary to face one of the belligerents in arms, going to the very 
verge of declared war, but the Government did not falter and peace 
was the result. I have not attempted to enter into the details of 
'Washington's neutrality policy. They may be read in all our 
histories and may, I think, be studied with advantage at this moment. 
My sole purpose was to call attention to the policy which Washington 
then laid down of separating the United States from the policies of 
Europe and establishing in this respect a system of our own and 
es\>eciaUy to emphasize the manner in which he enforced neutrality 
both in ite rights and its duties. The other important point to be 
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remembered is that when he announced that policy and founded 
that system he did it with a full realization of its dangers and diffi- 
culties and with a complete intention of carrying it out. He was 
emphatically a man of action, and he never came to a momentous 
decision, eitner in peace or war, where he was not prepared to act 
as circumstances demanded. When we celebrate Washington's 
Birthday it is well that we should consider what he did and see 
whether from his grave wisdom and his perfect courage there are 
not lessons to be learned, and whether he does not offer an example 
to be followed, for wisdom, courage, and pure patriotism can never 
be out of fashion. 

The other great policy of Washington which seems to have most 
immediate connection with our own timed was set forth at the very 
beginning of his administration, and was by him regarded as essential 
to the satety, the success, and the future of the United States. In 
his speech to the Congress on the 8th of January, 1790, he said : 

Among the many interesting objects which will engage your attention, that oi 
providing for the common defense will merit particular regard. To be prepared for 
war is one of the most effectual means of preserving peace. 

A free people ought not only to be armed, but disciplined; to which end a uniform 
and well digested plan is requisite; and their safety and interest require that they 
should promote such manufactories as tend to render them independent of others 
for essential, particularly military, supplies. 

In this message occurs the sentence, so often quoted, that to be 
prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of preserving 
peace. It ought always to be read with the succeeding sentence, 
which is not constantly quoted, but which is of almost equal weight 
and value, now as then. We should never forget that Washington 
laid it down as a fundamental rule that "a free people ought not 
only to be armed, but disciplined." He demanded a well digested 
plan of defense and ample provision for the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war by "promoting such manufacture." He saw nothing 
incompatible with a love of peace in preparation for war. On the 
contrary, he knew that such love could never be gratified except 
by intelligent and largo preparation for war in defense of the country. 
The democracy of Washington was not to buy its way to safety by 
gold, still less by the surrender of its rights, but was to assure and 
make real its ideal of peace by "arms and discipline." 

Again, on December 3, 1793, he said to Congress: 

If we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to repel it, if we desire to secure 
peace, one of the most powerful instruments of our rising prosperity, it must be known 
that we are at all times ready for war. 

"If we desire to repel insult"; how strange that must sound in 
certain ears to-day. There is no nobler figure, no finer character in 
history than George Washington, and he believed that an independ- 
ent nation ought to be ready to repel insult. Noisy voices of 
late years have scoffed and scorned "national honor." Washington 
was as sensitive about his nation's honor as about his own. He was 
right about many things. Perhaps he was right about this. Who 
knows? There are many views about the conduct of life. This was 
the view of Washington. Then he repeats that readiness for war is 
the security of peace. The thought indeed was often in his mind 
and in varying forms was expressed by him in his letters. It was 
not a new thought, of which Washington himself was no doubt quite 
aware. 
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Indeed, if you will turn to your "Familiar Quotations" you will 
see that Horace said : 
In pace, ut sapiens, aptarit idonea bello, 

and when Horace wrote his terse line hesimply expressed what wasprob- 
ably a commonplace in the days of Augustus. But the fact that the 
doctrine represented the general opinion of the wisest men of all times 
only adds weight to Washington's advice. We have followed Wash- 
ington's counsels in many directions, but never in this one, and we 
have paid heavily in the past for not doing so. In the War of 1812 
we raised, first and last and in various ways, half a million of men, 
largely untrained and unprepared, and yet a small bod^ of British 
regulars marched almost unopposed to the city of Washington and 
burned the Capitol. In the same war, although we had no sufficient 
Navy, we won a series of remarkable frigate victories, as well as the 
actions on the Lakes, because our little force, such as it was, was of 
the very best, well officered, well manned, and thoroughly prepared. 
What the utter absence of preparation cost the United States at the 
time of the Civil War it is impossible even to guess, but if in 1861 
we had possessed a well-equipped Regular Army of 100,000 men, there 
are good judges who think that the Civil War would have been checked 
at its very inception. 

The vital, living interest in Washington's declaration is that it meets 
so exactly the opposition to proper national defense which we are 
encountering to-day. The chief argument of the extreme pacificists 
is that a well-prepared national defense is an incentive to war. 
This Washington regarded as false. He puts his demand for pre- 
paredness on the ground that it will preserve peace, and no man 
ever lived more anxious for the preservation of peace than George 
Washington. It was the cardinal policy of his administration. 
He believed profoundly that the success of the new Government 
depended on the maintenance of peace. He felt that time must 
be given for the cement which held the fabric of the United States 
together to harden. He knew, no one better, how frail the bonds 
were when the great experiment of a Union of States under one gov- 
ernment was attempted. He knew our weaknesses; no one so well. 
He had led us through seven years of war to victory and independ- 
ence, and he knew by the bitterest experience that one of the greatest 
obstacles which he had to meet in that long and trying conflict was 
the utter inefficiency of the Congress in dealing with the war. He 
had suffered from tneir refusal to do what was necessary. He had 
not forgotten that on the very eve of Yorktown, when the final 
victory was just coming within his grasp, Congress had proposed to 
reduce the Army. No man could have been more convinced than 
he of the need of peace for the United States after the adoption of the 
Constitution. To preserve that peace he sacrificed the French alli- 
ance in order to make a treaty with England which dispelled the 
danger of war and brought about the withdrawal of the British from 
the western posts, thus removing a constant menace and opening the 
gates to the westward movement of the American people. Yet this 
devoted friend and upholder of peace, who had made such sacrifices 
and incurred so much unpopularity in maintaining it, told his people 
with grave emphasis that preparation for war was the surest way of 
preserving peace. He knew tnat nothing was more shallow than the 
argument tnat the possession of an ample national defense was an 
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incentive to war. He was certain that it was just the reverse. He 
knew that armaments in themselves did not mean peace or war, but 
that it was the purpose of the armament which determined its results. 

No man understood more thoroughly than Washington that arma- 
ments designed for conquest were a means of conquest, and that 
armaments designed purely for national defense were the greatest 
assurance of peac<?. To his clear mind, free from all illusions and 
looking facts straight in the face, it was plain beyond dispute that 
a weak and undefended nation offered a temptation to other nations 
fully armed and seeking the spoils of war. Therefore this great lover of 
peace wished to assure peace, so far as it could be assured, oy thorough 
preparation for a national defense which would be notice to all tne 
world that we could not be attacked with impunity. In those days 
we were weak and poor: now we are rich and powerful, with a great 
population, but our vast material prosperity makes us, when unde- 
fended, more tempting to attack than ever Before in our history. 

We celebrate annually the birthday of Washington that we may 
do honor not only to him for what he did, but for what he was. If 
we really honor his memory we must not disregard his counsels. 
That pure patriotism, that broad outlook upon life, that grave wis- 
dom, should be just as powerful with us to-aay as when he took the 
Presidency of the United States. From neglecting his advice as to 
national defense we have suffered sorely in the past. Never in our 
history was that advice more pertinent than at this moment. We 
shall do well to follow the counsels of Washington rather than the 
unthinking babble of those who dwell in a world of illusions, and, 
unlike Washington, have never in their lives looked facts in the face 
and never have wandered beyond the range of police protection. 

The people who mistake the frail conventions of civilization for 
the realities of human existence, who wholly fail to realize that domes- 
tic peace and law and order rest on the organized force of the com- 
munity are dangerous guides to trust or follow. They are like chil- 
dren playing on the glittering surface of a frozen river, unconscious 
of tho waters beneath. They seem incapable of comprehending 
that when the ice goes all that holds the stream then rising in flood 
are the bridges and embankments which the power of man has erected. 
They are blmd to the fact that if the dikes, which represent the force 
of the community, betrayed and weakened by neglect, shall break, the 
dark and rushing waves of the fierce torrent of human passions, of 
lawlessness, violence, and crime will sweep over the fair fields 
reclaimed by the slow labors of civilization and leave desolation and 
ruin in their track. With them the wise words of Horace — wise 
despite the fact that be lived 2,000 years ago — fall upon deaf ears. 
I will venture to quote them : 

Jura inventa metu injusti fateare necesse eat, 
Tempora si fastoeque velis evolvere mundi. 

They would do well to come out from the mists of large language 
in which they wander and learn from history, as Horace had learned, 
that most rights are the creation and offspring of prevented wrongs, 
and then sit down and consider just what that fact means. It is a 
fact well worthy of thought, for it lies deep at the very roots of things. 
Whence came " rights," as we call them % They are not natural forces 
like the tides of the ocean or the mysterious electric currents which 
glide invisible about this pendent world. They are not born with us 
uke the color of our eyes or the shape of our skulls. They are the 
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work of man. Consider a moment. Each of us has the right to pass 
along the road unmolested. It was not always so. In distant aays 
a man could only go up and down on the earth if physically able to 
protect himself. In the slow process of the years the community 
stepped in and declared that interference with an innocent traveler 
was a wrong and must be prevented. The wrong prevented, the 
right came. Let the advocates of peace at any price, let the pacifists, 
consider this. Force, and force alone, gives to them, as to all 01 
us, the right of free speech. Withdraw the force that prevents the 
wrong ana the right would disappear. It rests on the prevention of 
wrong and nothing else. As it is with the rights of tne individual, 
so it is with the rights of nations. Fail in preparing the force to pre- 
vent wrong, invasion, and outrage and tne right of the nation to 
peace and security, to live its own life and work out its own destiny, 
would vanish like the mists of the morning before the rising sun. 

It has apparently become a commendable fashion of late to quote 
from the Bible in tnis discussion of national defense. Let me imitate, 
in connection with the believers in an unprotected peace bought at 
any price, those who have called our attention to Ezekiel and ask you 
to recall the words of the prophet Jeremiah: 

Then said I 2 Ah, Lord God! behold, the prophets say unto them, Ye shall not see 
the sword, neither shall ye have famine; but I will give you assured peace in this 
place. 

Then the Lord said unto me, The prophets ' prophesy lies in my name; I sent them 
not, neither have I commanded them, neither spake I unto them; they prophesy 
unto you a false vision and divination, and a thing of nought, and the deceit of their 
heart. 

Therefore thus saith the Lord concerning the prophets that prophesy in my name, 
and I sent them not, yet they say, Sword and famine shall not be in this land; by 
sword and famine shall those prophets be consumed. 

There is, however, much more here than the concrete question of 
national defense, vital as that question is. The opposition of those 
who, like Washington, would have the Nation's defense always ready 
and prepared, to those who directly or indirectly resist any such prep- 
aration, involves a complete and radical difference as to the true 
conception of life and duty. When I was a boy we used to declaim 
at school a speech which ended in this way: 

Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it 2 Almighty God! I know not wnat course others may take; but as for me, 
give me liberty or give me death. 

I dare say that boys are no longer permitted to recite that speech 
or sundry others by the same orator; that thev may be regarded in 
certain quarters as containing improper ideas tor a child to acquire. 
They certainly would not harmonize with the lofty and inspiring 
aspirations of those who like the song, "I did not raise my boy to be 
a soldier." But in my day the thought and the sentiment which 
Patrick Henry expressed with stormy eloquence were accepted as 
truisms, as declarations of duty which no one questioned. We also 
used to recite a speech which ran in this way: 

How beautiful is death, when earned by virtue! 
Who would not be that youth? What pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country! 
Why sits this sadness on your brows ray friends? 
I should have blushed if Cato's house had stood 
Secure, and flourished in a civil war. 
Portias, behold thy brother, and remember 
Thy life is not thine own, when Rome demands it. 
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That was the eighteenth century conception of life and duty, as 
expressed by Addison, and it was the conception of Washington. 
That same conception of life and duty came down unbroken to the 
time of the Civil War. That which the schoolboys declaimed the 
men who saved the Union put into action. This conception, held 
by Washington and Lincoln and by the men both North and South, 
who died in battle, was a very simple one. It was merely that there 
was something more precious tnan life, comfort, safety, money 
making, prosperity. It probably never dawned on the mind of 
Washington that anyone but a coward could question that there 
were certain duties to the country, to right and to humanity, which 
made the brief life which is here our Dortion as dust in the balance. 
I "have no doubt that, once awakened, this same conception would 
be dominant among the American people now as it always has been 
in the past and as it is at this moment with the nations across the 
water who are fighting for national existence, for all that they hold 
dearer than life. But the other doctrine, that the short and uncer- 
tain life which is given to us on earth is to be preserved at all hazards, 
even if its preservation involves becoming a tributary and subject 
nation, and that there is nothing for which life and comfort ought, 
to be sacrificed, is widely and loudly preached. 

To the proclamation of this doctrine great millionaires who think 
the accumulation of money is the chief end of man, have given 
uncounted sums. It is a doctrine which, if successful, would destroy 
the soul of any people and would turn them into helpless degenerates, 
the ready victims of stronger and more manly races. Every sen- 
sible man, every humane man and woman hates war and, alas, we 
know only too well what the horrors of war are. We all wish peace 
to be maintained. We earnestly desire to see international law 
restored and enforced, but that is a very different thing from the 
acceptance of the doctrine that there is nothing for which life should 
be sacrificed. Between the conception of life which puts money and 

?ersonal, physical safety first, and the conception of life held by 
Washington and Lincoln and those whom they led, which put freedom, 
honor, and self-respect first, the choice must be made. The great- 
ness of a people is to be found not in the amount of money which 
can be accumulated, or in the ease and softness which can be wrapped 
about life, but in what a people stands for in morals and in char- 
acter. On this day of all others it seems to me that we should re- 
member the conception of life and duty held by Washington. The 
men of his day who were for peace at any price frankly because they 
were afraid and cared more for money than aught else are forgotten, 
but the name of Washington is enshrined and reverenced m the 
memory of all nations. Let us not depart from his teachings or from 
his high conception of man's duty and the conduct of life. Let us 
apply that conception now and put it into action without fear or 
favor. 
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PREFACE. 



Preprinted from the Engineering Magazine for November, 1915.] 

Bear Admiral John B. Edwards, United States Navy (retired), 
graduated from the United States Naval Academy (engineering 
course) in 1874. He served 16 years at sea in the engineering de- 
partment of various naval vessels. His shore service has been exceed- 
ingly varied and includes a three-years' tour of duty at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina as professor of mechanical engineering. 
While on duty at this institution he pursued the law course, and m 
1891 was admitted to practice before tne supreme court of that State. 
For six years served m the Navy Department as an assistant to the 
late Admiral Melville ; for four years he was head of the machinery 
department of the Portsmouth (N. H.) Navy Yard; performed 
three years' duty as inspector of naval machinery at the Cramp ship- 
yard; served for one year as general inspector of all naval machinery 
building at the commercial shipyards on the Atlantic coast, and for 
two years was president of the Board of Inspection for Shore Sta- 
tions. His last detail was that of commandant of the Charleston 
(S. C.) Navy Yard. From 1901 to 1904 he was senior member of 
the Naval Liquid Fuel Board, the report of which board was de- 
clared to be one of the most valuable scientific publications ever 
issued by the Government. In 1912 he was appointed by President 
Taft and served as chairman of the American delegation to the 
London International Badiotelegraphic Conference. He has made a 
special and extended study of the question of naval development and 
policy. 
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TIE INDUSTRIAL AflD STRATEGICAL IMPORTANCE OF 
OUR NAVAL STATIONS. 

By Rear Admiral John R. Kdwabds, United States Navy (retired). 

INTRODUCTORY. 

If the United States should become involved in war with a for- 
midable naval foe the first guiltless victims to have their professional 
reputations blighted would be some of the naval officials responsible 
for the administration of our naval shore stations. 

The first links in the chain of naval operations to be subjected to 
strain in preparing the fleet for sea would be the navy yards,^ and, if 
they failed under war requirements, would not the Nation be justified 
in demanding that someone be held responsible for such weakness: 
for has not the doctrine been incessantly proclaimed, even by naval 
experts, that we not only have too many navy yards, but that too 
much money has been spent upon them ? 

So long as this Nation's commercial resources, as regards the repair 
a$d construction of vessels of very heavy tonnage, are of such lim- 
ited nature it will be impossible to obtain naval preparedness, except 
at inordinate expense and loss of time. The events of the past year 
have established the fact that our next great war will be fought out 
in the shop and the mill as well as in the trench and the turret. 

Our commercial shipyards and naval stations have been con- 
tinuously discredited; their development has been arrested; and, 
therefore, they can not satisfactorily do the work they will be called 
upon to perform. 

The insufficiency of storehouse facilities at our various naval sta- 
tions, the limited extent of deep-water piers, marked lack of dry 
docks, and the incomplete equipment of modern cranes would neces- 
sitate such serious delay as in preparing the fleet for sea that the 
resentment of the Nation would be justly aroused and the demand 
made that some administrative officials should be held accountable 
for the inexcusable lack of preparedness of the shore establishments 
for fulfilling the purpose for which they were established. 

THE PROBLEM OP THE NAVY YARD IS VITAL TO NAVAL EFFICIENCY. 

The problem of the navy yard is an important one, both from an 
industrial and military standpoint. It seems inexplicable that there 
could exist in the service such incomplete and misleading informa- 
tion as that which prevails concerning the character and extent of 
the equipment of our navy yards. Should it not have been recog- 
nized long ago that well-equipped shore stations are essential to the 
efficient operation of the battle fleet? 

It is regrettable that so many able officers and so many intelli- 
gent people should believe that we possess any unnecessary naval 
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stations. It is especially unfortunate that this opinion should be 
held by a number of influential naval officers now holding responsible 
positions at the Navy Department, particularly as these officers to a 
considerable extent are enabled to have their views enunciated as the 
policy of the Nation. 

The possibility that the Navy Department and the Congress may 
indorse the erroneous belief that our existing naval shore estab- 
lishments can meet the war needs of the fleet should cause grave 
concern to the Navy at large. Our administrative officials can not 
afford to be wrong as regards the problem of the navy yards. 

THE RELATION OP THE NAVY YARD TO THE FLEET. 

The navv yard is something more than a ship construction and 
repair establishment. They should be regarded as vitally component 
parts of the fleet. 

As bearing upon the question of how navy-yard development 
should be effected, attention is invited to an extract from a report 
by the Naval Board of Inspection for Shore Stations, made in 1913, 
wherein it is stated : 

It Is of paramount military importance to the efficiency of the fleet that 
coincident with its extension there should be a corresponding development of 
our leading navy yards and stations. Every additional battleship authorized by 
Congress entails a corresponding military responsibility or obligation to provide 
means for its efficient upkeep as well as for its rapid and efficient repair. It is 
therefore imperative that the navy yards should be developed along every line 
which would fit them for more readily meeting the demands of the fleet 

Any delay In building up the navy yards or any expectation of depending pri- 
marily upon private shipbuilding plants for meeting war demands of the fleet 
Impairs naval efficiency and is a menace to our first line of national defense. 
The danger of such a policy may not be appreciated in time of peace, but there 
will come peril, if not national humiliation, if navy-yard development is unduly 
restricted. 

An extensive array of auxiliary vessels is the concomitant of an efficient 
fleet Consistent likewise with an increase in number of battleships and naval 
auxiliaries, it is equally essential that there be a parallel development of navy- 
yard facilities. 

OUR MARITIME FACILITIES FOR " REPAIR " SHOULD BE CLOSELY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE ABILITY TO " PREPARE." 

It is inviting disaster to " prepare " without providing facilities 
for "repair." Almost invariably defeat has awaited the com- 
mander who, throwing his all into the first line of battle, failed to 
provide a reserve in which to re-form and refit. The overshadowing 
advantage of Germany in this war has been due to her ability to 
repair and refit her battered . battle lines. The call for adequate 
facilities for " repair " should be placed upon the same plane as the 
nation-wide demand to "prepare." Is it not the ability to put 
steam into the punches of the closing rounds of the fight that often 
decides the battle? If our naval stations are not in condition to make 
rapid and adequate repairs, should not development of these stations 
be immediately undertaken along with the extension of the fleet? 

HAS THERE BEEN EXCESSIVE WASTE IN NAVAL EXPENDITURES ? 

Does it contribute to the efficiency of the Navy that one can not 
even cursorily read current literature without the conviction that 
even high ranking officers of the service stand sponsors for the state- 
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ment that there has been extravagance and waste in the expenditures 
that have been made for the maintenance and development of our 
naval stations? No reliable evidence has been presented to ma- 
terially support this contention, although some minor wastes and 
mistakes might be pointed out. 

It is difficult to understand what purpose was intended to be sub- 
served by the dissemination of views which impeach the ability of 
those naval officers responsible for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of our naval stations. Every unjust implication about the 
naval shore stations reflects injuriously upon the Navy as a whole, 
since such criticisms are certain to be misunderstood by the press at 
large and by the Naval Committees of the Congress. All such criti- 
cisms are a condemnation of the manner in which we have been ad- 
ministering our navy yards, and they will surely be regarded by the 
casual reader as applicable in general to the general administration 
of the Navy. 

It is unjust to attempt to ascribe any excessive cost of maintenance 
of the Navy to waste at the shore establishments, when the total 
expenditure for labor at all our naval stations is only $22,000,000, 
or about 16 per cent, of the total amount appropriated by the Con- 
gress for naval purposes. The fleet can not be built up by discredit- 
ing the navy yards, since the total annual expenditures for labor and 
material at all the shore stations would not be sufficient to pay for 
two modern superdreadnaughts. 

The efficiency of the navy yards will compare favorably with that 
of any other feature connected with the operation of the fleet, since 
there is an interchange of naval officers in performing duty ashore 
and afloat. The same zeal, high purpose, and ability manifested in 
the performance of duty afloat is rendered by the sea-going officers 
when detailed for shore duty. Impeaching the character of the work 
done at the naval stations is simply discrediting that done afloat. 

MISLEADING STATEMENTS CONCERNING NAVAL EXPENDITURES. 

In one of the many characteristic magazine articles written about 
our navy yards it was stated that the naval expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1914 exceeded $140,000,000, and that with this sum (the greatest 
peace appropriation for naval purposes in our history) only one ship 
of the first line was provided for. As a matter of fact that particular 
naval appropriation bill, the act of March 4, 1913, contained an 
appropriation of $35,325,695 for increasing the Navy not only pro- 
vided for the construction of a battleship but likewise for six de- 
stroyers and four submarines, together with a transport and a supply 
ship. 

The implication was also made in this particular contribution that 
certain expenditures for naval purposes were of a character that 
made it difficult to satisfy reasonable men as to their necessity. It is 
certainly remarkable that anyone can carefully analyze any annual 
naval appropriation bill, propound questions of the character con- 
tained in that article, and then formulate conclusions that are not 
only injurious to the Navy but which have not stood the test of even 
two years' study of the matter. 
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IMPEACHMENT OF THE EFFICIENCY OF OPERATION OF OUR NAVAL SHORE 

STATIONS. 

The sea power of this Nation can never be built up by unjust attacks 
upon the naval shore stations. The adequate development of the 
navy yard is the corollary to the increase of the fleet Despite the 
extent to which our shore stations have been discredited, the efficiency 
of the navy yards is as high as that of the fleet. Continued attacks 
upon the navy yard will result in impeaching the work done afloat 

The efficient performance of duty at our naval stations requires 
extended professional experience, mature judgment, tact, integrity, 
and executive ability. Why, therefore, should continued effort be 
exercised to discredit this work. In justification of the attacks that 
have been made for the past generation upon navy yard administra- 
tion, our legislative and executive department officials have even been 
informed that an annual savings could be effected, whereby there 
could be obtained funds for the building of a battleship. The con- 
tention that it is possible each year for a $15,000*000 battleship to 
be constructed from savings that would result irom more economical 
disposition of the $22,000,000 now annually expended for labor at 
our navy yards is but in line with equally unwarranted implications 
made by various naval writers, who have unintentionally but un- 
justly discredited the work conducted by their fellow officers assigned 
to duty at our naval stations. 

Where condemnation of our policy of navy-yard development is 
practically unqualified, the service at large has a right to inquire as 
to the extent and character of the industrial duty performed by these 
critics, and also as to their qualifications for passing judgment upon 
this question. It will be difficult to find any who have had extended 
or important engineering duty at any naval shore station who will 
indorse statements of the following character: 

That our navy yards as a whole represent the aspect of a makeshift; that 
they conduce to waste of public funds ; and that they represent expediency of 
sectional interest without any comprehensive, well-digested plan looking to the 
best good of the whole navy." 

RELATIVE NAVAL STRENGTH CAN NOT BE WHOLLY MEASURED BY 
COMPARATIVE STRENGTH IN BATTLESHIPS. 

Considering the naval events of the past year, many of the leaders 
• in the Congress upon whom has been delegated the responsibility of 
directing legislation will not be inclined to believe that relative naval 
strength should be measured solely in terms of battleships. Havf 
not the battle cruisers and submarines proved valuable ? While these 
leaders in Congress undoubtedly place a high estimate upon the im- 
portance of the battleship as the primary unit of the fleet, many of 
them also believe our latent resources for the maintenance, repair, 
and construction of warships as well as the facilities for producing 
the vast quantities of munitions of war required to keep fighting 
ships upon the battle line. 

Has it not been conclusively shown that those naval powers which 
can not build battleships can not maintain and operate such vessels? 
Inefficiency and deterioration of all seagoing crart is almost directly 
proportionate to the knowledge that the respective personnel have 
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of ship equipment and construction as well as to the character of 
inspection conducted in the repair and building of the vessels. The 
patient, continuous, and resourceful work involved in preparing the 
fighting ships for battle and the reserve capabilities of our com- 
mercial shipbuilding plants and naval stations to expeditiously refit 
the disabled ships must likewise be accorded considerable weight in 
determining the measure of relative naval strength. 

Too many experts have a tendency to think too strongly in terms 
of battleships when measuring naval strength. The fact that 
strength in battleships is not the only measure of relative naval 
power was emphasized both in the Spanish- American and the Russo- 
Japanese Wars. When hostilities began in these conflicts the op- 
posing forces were regarded by naval experts as about eaual; yet 
within a year from the declaration of each war the substantial 
destruction of the Spanish and Russian fleets had been accomplished. 

Courage, patriotism, and knowledge of strategy are fairly general, 
and therefore the destruction of the Spanish and Russian fleets can 
not be associated either with the individual heroism or the superior 
skill of the victors. In these wars, the defeat of the vanquished was 
not only due to the lack of preparedness, but also to the lack of 
knowledge of the ships and armaments. Instead, therefore, of dwell- 
ing upon relative naval strength . solely in terms of warships, it 
should be measured also from the standpoint of efficiency, industrial 
resources, and the knowledge of ships and equipment upon the part 
of the respective personnels. 

The demand for more superdreadnaughts has almost become an 
obsession upon the part of the most aggressive of the advocates of 
the battleship, and the intolerant manner in which nearly every 
other suggestion for promoting naval preparedness has been received 
by these experts is being strongly resented by some of the best 
friends of the Navy, since the speedier armored vessels of the battle- 
cruiser type have done about all the sea fighting that has yet taken 
Elace in this war. The battleship is a national need, and yet it 
as marked limitations in providing for national defense. 

CAN THE EFFICIENCY OF OUR NAVY YARD8 BE GAUGED BY THOSE WHO 
HAVE NOT HAD VARIED OR IMPORTANT DUTY AT OUR NAVAL STATIONS? 

In general, those who have had but limited experience in the 
administration of navy yards are the keenest to condemn their 
operation and organization. Is it surprising, therefore, that we are 
told that much that we have done in the development of our naval 
stations conflicts with certain strategic and economic principles? 
The academic and strategic principles essential to efficient navy -yard 
organization apply so generally to all industrial operations that 
they are virtually truisms and platitudes. No one denies assertions 
of the following nature : 

That the shore establishments should be made subordinate to the fleet; that 
every dollar expended for naval purposes should be to obtain the best results ; 
that money should be wisely appropriated and carefully expended ; that every 
dollar wasted on shore is so much deducted from the increase of the fleet ; that 
efficiency and economy will flow from good organization and administration ; 
and that diffusion of effort and unnecessary duplication and extension of navy- 
yards plants are wasteful? 
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Wherein can efficiency or development of naval station or of the 
fleet be promoted by the utterance of platitudes of such character. 

It has been likewise affirmed that in order to locate and develop 
our navy yards efficiently, there is involved an extensive knowledge 
of history and strategy, and that it is essential that a careful and ex- 
haustive study should be made of our own national policies and the 
aspirations of other nations whose interests run parallel to our own 
purposes and policies. 

How about the interests and policy of nations whose purposes do 
not run parallel to our own ? All these things, we are told, must be 
considered in the solution of the problem of the navy yard. Is it 
not probably a fact that all necessary industrial and military consid- 
erations were given due thought in the location of our various naval 
stations? 

The problem of the navy yard neither involves deep mystery nor 
profound strategy. It is rather a problem of observation, experience, 
industrial judgment, and administrative ability. 

VIEWS OF THOSE WHO HAVE HAD VARIED INDUSTRIAL EXPERIENCE. 

The inexcusable attacks that have been made upon the usefulness 
of our shore stations can not be based upon knowledge and experi- 
ence. Should not the views of those who have had important and 
extended duty in the repairing and construction of ships ; who possess 
knowledge of the demands that were made upon the navy yards 
during the Spanish- American War; who since then have made a 
careful study of the problem of navy-yard operations; and who 
have had considerable sea experience be given an opportunity to be 
heard upon the subject? 

The problem of the navy yard is one of fact ; not one of opinion. 
The industrial demands of the fleet can not be met unless the equip- 
ment of the shore stations is extended. It was a grievous military 
mistake that an extension of the naval shore stations was not effected 
along with the increase of the fleet. For years, however, the policy 
has Been urged of increasing the Navy afloat by retarding industrial 
development ashore. If those who shape our naval policy have not 
accurate knowledge of the value of our naval stations, then the 
Congress may inquire if the administration of these navy yards 
should not be turned over to those who do have a high appreciation 
of their military value to the fleet. The Navy has much at stake in 
this matter, for if the existing naval stations are not sufficiently 
numerous and industrially adequate to meet the needs of a modern 
fleet, the operations of the fleet will be unsuccessful. 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AT OUR SOUTHERN NAVAL STATIONS A. MENACE 
TO NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS. 

It was because Admiral Dewey's squadron had been made " ready" 
for battle, that Capt. Gridley opened the battle of Manila Bay. 
This Nation should oe " ready'' before we invite or accept battle with 
a formidable foe. 

In summarizing the causes which led the French Government to 
make him " Master of Forges of France," Monsieur Albert Thomas, 
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under secretary of state for artillery and munitions of war, thus 
spoke : 

To-day a nation can not consider itself in a state of preparedness for war 
unless it has planned the mobilization of its industries along the same lines as 
that of its army and navy. Before the present conflict taught us the meaning 
of shell power, armies and money sufficed for the conduct of a successful 
paign. We still need armies and money, but unless we have behind the trenches 
an organization capable of producing sufficient armament and ammunition to 
satisfy the staggering demands of our gunners and riflemen neither troops nor 
treasury can assure the national defense. 

A brief statement of the industrial and military conditions to the 
southward of Cape Hatteras, with regard to the efficiency of those 
naval stations, will show surprising conditions concerning naval 
preparedness. Cape Hatteras constitutes the logical and natural 
point of division between the North and South Atlantic coasts of 
the United States. There are about 2,500 miles of sea coast on the 
South Atlantic and Gulf coasts between Cape Hatteras and the Rio 
Grande; there are about 1,250 miles between Cape Hatteras and 
Passamaquoddy Bay, Me. Along the seacoast of the New England 
and Middle States we have a series of naval hospitals whose average 
cost will approximate about $300,000 and whose distance from each 
other only averages about 100 miles, while on the southern stretch 
of our Atlantic and Gulf coasts the Navy possesses but a series of 
small dispensaries whose average value has been appraised at less 
than $10,000 each, and these dispensaries will average about 350 
miles apart from each other ; below Cape Hatteras we have not a sin- 
gle modern naval hospital. There is not a dry dock possessed by 
the Government or by anyone else on the South Atlantic or Gulf 
coasts which will dock any of our superdreadnaughts. There is not 
a single stationary or floating crane possessed by the Government, 
by any individual, or by any corporation on the South Atlantic or 
Gulf coasts which will remove from or install in a battleship either a 
modern turret gun, a Scotch marine boiler, or an assembled low-pres- 
sure turbine of the type now installed either in one of our large 
naval colliers, tankers, or battleships. For a distance, therefore, of 
2,500 miles along our southern seacoast we can not make extensive 
repairs to any large collier, tanker, or battleship. We have not a 
single modern naval magazine along this stretch of coast. 

The storehouse facilities of the southern naval stations are fatally 
weak. There is substantially but one naval foundry to the south- 
ward of Cape Hatteras, and that is the one at Charleston, S. C, 
naval station; a foundry whose welfare and sanitary conditions are 
very bad. Although the Charleston, S. C, Navy Yard is the home 
port of 12 torpedo-boat destroyers, that naval station has no floating 
derrick to handle various appliances, such as turbines, evaporators, 
boilers, pumps, steering engines, etc., that have to be repeatedly 
removed and replaced m overhauling destroyers. There is not a 
single large modern gap lathe, slotting machine, planer, milling ma- 
chine, hydraulic riveter, hydraulic flanging press, or, in fact, any 
large power tool installed, at any southern navy yard, capable of 
doing all the work required upon a modern collier, tanker, or bat- 
tleship. The inadequate industrial equipment of the southern navy 
yard may be summarized in the statement. that it is not possible, at 
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any naval station south of Cape Hatteras, to build even the cylin- 
drical boilers of a modern seagoing tug. 

Is not our naval preparedness a travesty so long as we have a 
stretch of 2,500 miles of our seacoast provided only with a semblance 
of naval stations? With an appropriation of $175,000 there can be 
provided at Charleston, between the navy yard and the sea, a chan- 
nel 600 feet wide in the straight reaches and 1,000 feet wide at the 
bends, with a controlling depth of 30 feet at mean low water for the 
entire distance between the navy yard and the lower harbor. Be- 
tween the lower harbor and the sea the controlling depth is 28 feet 
at mean low water. As the rise and fall of the tide is about 5 feet, 
steamers drawing 29 feet have actually entered the lower harbor and 
proceeded to their docks for unloading. 

The development of efficient naval stations to the southward of 
Cape Hatteras has been checked and thwarted by the promise to 
provide a great station at Guantanamo. As substantially nothing of 
importance has been done as regards naval development at Guan- 
tanamo the conditions at the Charleston, Key West, Pensacola, and 
New Orleans naval stations are simply amazing. Is it not incon- 
gruous that naval strategists are constantly affirming that our fleet 
may engage in great naval conflicts in the Caribbean, and yet no ef- 
fort is being made to provide a modern dry dock, necessary cranes, 
and adequate equipment for the naval stations located to the south- 
ward of Cape Hatteras? 

Should there not be immediately undertaken the extensive devel- 
opment of the Charleston, S. C, Navy Yard and of at least one of 
the navel stations on the Gulf? These stations should be provided 
with extensive deep-water piers, suitable power tools, crane and 
transportation facilities, modern storehouses, and hospitals, together 
with dry docks capable of receiving the largest ships that could 
enter their harbors. A channel at least 32 feet deep should be pro- 
vided for every harbor where we have a navy yard. 

THE STRATEGY OF THE PAST MUST NOT DETERMINE THE NUMBER AND 
CHARACTER OF OUR NAVAL STATIONS AT THIS TIME. 

While the principles of strategy are changeless, their application 
varies with the military conditions of every age. Our existing and 

{>rospective international relations make it impracticable for the 
imited number of naval stations that have met the needs of a 
previous decade to suffice for our requirements of the early future. 
The strategic problem has so many elements that solutions can not 
often be unreservedly accepted. The Congress, because of such 
numerous and divergent views of the strategic importance of various 
harbors in the West Indies, is well aware that the strategic possi- 
bilities of particular localities often vanish when viewed from con- 
ditions of a following generation or even of a decade. 

As evidence of the change of front that has been shown by our 
own strategists in regard to the military importance of certain har- 
bors in the Caribbean, it is well to recall the fact that during the 
past 50 years the Congress of the United States has received official 
communications from the Navy Department concerning the strategi- 
cal importance of Samana Bay, Santo Domingo; Mole St. Nicolas 
and Cape Haitien, Haiti; Santiago, Habana, Guantanamo, and 
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Golf de Guacanabo, Cuba; St Thomas; Culebra and San Juan, 
Porto Rico ; Kingston, Jamaica ; Hamilton, Bermudas ; and also other 
points in the Antilles. The sudden change of front upon the part of 
dome experts as regards the strategic importance of various ports in 
the West Indies affords sufficient evidence to cause thoughtful men 
to hesitate in giving weight to purely strategical recommendations. 

While representatives of the naval committees may patiently listen 
to suggestions that would locate all of our Atlantic coast naval bases 
at points north of Cape Hatteras, it is quite certain that the great 
majority of both naval committees view with surprise the attitude 
of naval experts upon this subject. This belief is due to the fact 
that although there have been numerous attempts during the last 
50 years to abandon certain naval stations on the Atlantic coast, the 
only substantial success attained in this direction has been in the 
case of New London, and even it was reopened several months ago 
as a repair base for the submarine flotilla. 

Our need of shore establishments has no counterpart in any other 
navy. As we have over 2,000 miles of seacoast on the Atlantic, over 
1,200 on the Gulf, and over 1,000 miles on the Pacific to defend, we 
need more rather than fewer navy yards. The establishment of a 
great naval base on the southern California coast is a national neces- 
sity, for the distance between San Francisco and Panama is over 
3,000 miles. If Germany could afford to spend over $75,000,000 in 
the upbuilding of Wilhelmsbaven, surely we ought afford to spend 
one-fourth of that amount for the upbuilding of a naval station at 
some point nearer to Panama than San Francisco. 

AT LEAST FIVE GREAT NAVAL STATION8 REQUIRED ON THE ATLANTIC COAST, 
ONE ON THE GULF, AND THREE ON THE PACIFIC. 

At least five great naval stations are required on the Atlantic 
coast, one in the Gulf of Mexico, and three in the Pacific. 

Modern dockyards, both to the northward and southward of Cape 
Hatteras, must be provided to meet the demands of any fleet called 
upon to undertake the defense of the Atlantic coast. If there is 
not a possibility of our engaging in war with a combination of 
powers, or with the greatest of naval powers, is not our existing fleet 
ample for our future needs? The necessity for more battleships 
is urgent, but even an enlarged fleet is likely to meet with defeat 
if there is not effected a corresponding development of our naval 
stations. 

As regards the Boston and New York Navy Yards, due to their 
comparatively limited areas, efficient extension can only be accom- 
plished to a limited degree. 

When reviewing the navy-yard problem as a whole, it is well to 
remember that the terminal commercial water frontage and pier facili- 
ties at practically all of our leading seaports on the Atlantic coast 
are becoming even now inadequate to handle expeditiously the in- 
crease of freight traffic at these ports. The collector of the port of 
New York has stated that the commerce of that city is already con- 

fested; and that some of the commerce of the port should be de- 
ected to other harbors. It has been asserted by transportation ex- 
perts that unless the wharf terminal transportation facilities of 
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some of our eastern cities are soon extended, it may be only a few 
years before water-front traffic congestion may seriously affect the 
cost and distribution of the food supply of those ports. It is, there- 
fore, possible that, even within a single generation, the demand may 
come from the maritime associations and the railroad transportation 
systems of the country that the question of abandoning certain navy 
yards should be given serious consideration by the Navy Depart- 
ment, since the extension of one or more miles of commercial quay- 
wall facilities may have a far-reaching effect in improving the trans- 
portation facilities of ports like Boston and New York and in lower- 
ing the cost of living. 

If our naval stations are to be developed only to meet certain artifi- 
cial and favorable conditions conforming to a regular docking sched- 
ule, whereby the various ships of the fleet can be sent to particular 
navy yards for repairs at regular periods of each year, it is certain 
that these stations will be found woefully deficient in times of em- 
ergency. Under the stress of war, regular docking schedules can not 
be maintained. Both the character and extent of the repairs re- 

auired upon battleships in war time will be much more important 
tian when the ships are operated in peace. 
Fleets and naval stations exist for the needs of battle. Hence the 
military and industrial resources of the navy yards must be ade- 
quate to satisfy emergency war requirements, and a large reserve of 
shop equipment must be provided for each naval station. In order 
to prepare the naval stations for such conditions the initial outlay 
for development may seem excessive as compared with the limited 
expenditure that might be required to ke$p them going to meet peace 
requirements. 

OUB LACK OF MODERN DRY DOCKS. 

The United States now possesses but three dry docks capable of 
receiving the largest battleships under construction. These three 
graving docks, located at New York, Norfolk, and Puget Sound, 
will not meet our naval needs even of a few years hence. A fourth 
dock has been authorized for Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, but it is not due 
for completion until July 1, 1918. Only one of these docks is over 
828 feet long and therefore may be the only one that will dock cer- 
tain war vessels that we are projecting. 

Probably one-half of the coastwise ship construction of the Atlantic 
coast is done on the Delaware River, and yet neither the Philadel- 

Shia Navy Y ard nor any private shipbuilding plant on the Delaware 
tiver possesses a dry dock capable of receiving our latest battle- 
ships. 

Germany has docks at Hamburg, Kiel, Bremerhaven, and Wil- 
helmshaven. With one-twentieth of the seacoast that we possess, 
Germany has to-day one more large dry dock than the United States. 
We have been able, after a fashion, to dock all our ships by main- 
taining a special docking schedule whereby the respective ships of 
each squadron can be sent in turn to particular navy yards at regu? 
lar periods of each year. Independent of the additional largje 
modern graving dock that is projected to be built at Norfolk, does it 
not appear imperative that equally large dry docks should likewise 
be provided at other points on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and par- 
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ticularly at Philadelphia, Charleston, and at some point on the Gulf ? 
At least two more such docks are needed in the Pacific. If each an- 
nual naval appropriation bill for the next six years contained an 
authorization for a new dry dock, an interval of at least 10 years 
would elapse before the last of these docks could be completed. 

The industrial and military importance of constructing a great 
naval base at Pearl Harbor can not be overstated. We can never 
hope to be any important factor in controlling the commerce of the 
Pacific until we provide assured docking facilities at Hawaii, and 
for a time at least the docking of all very large merchant vessels at 
American ports on the Pacific will have to be done at our navy yards. 

If we are to have a Navy capable of protecting our outlying naval 
stations and colonial possessions, it is as imperative to adequately 
develop naval bases as it is to build battleships. It is simply recog- 
nizing the inevitable, however, to appreciate the fact that the com- 
plete industrial and military development of the naval stations on the 
South Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific will not be sacrificed to build up 
Guam and Guantanamo. Such action would not commend itself to 
the spirit and purpose of America. 

As regards the graving docks at Panama, these docks would prob- 
ably, in time of peace, give preference to the merchant vessels passing 
through the canal. The possibility of the destruction of the Isthmian 
dry docks, taking into consideration their location and relation to the 
canal itself, should make us somewhat apprehensive as to whether 
these docks will, in time of war, reliably serve all the far-reaching 
purpose that prompted their construction. 

Tne naval dry-dock problem is exceedingly important from an 
industrial, military, or strategic standpoint. It can also be expected 
that there wdfll be periods when one or more of the modern naval 
dry docks will, from some unavoidable cause, be found temporarily 
unserviceable. The dock repairs upon a single vessel might extend 
over a period of many months. 

The question is thus well worthy of consideration as to whether 
both naval and national interests would not be subserved, by deflect- 
ing, if necessary, the appropriation for at least one battleship to the 
construction of iour or five modern dry docks. It is well to remem- 
ber, also, that the time required to build a modern dry dock will 
exceed that required to build the largest battleship contemplated. 
Further, it is probable* that, under special contingencies, we might 
purchase battleships abroad in advance of a formal declaration of 
war. We sold, under approximately these conditions, the battle- 
ships Idaho and Mississippi. 

If various Commonwealths, municipalities, or commercial in- 
terests, however, can be induced to build such docks, under special 
agreements with the Navy Department, the number of naval docks 
that should be built by the Government in those special localities 
might be correspondingly reduced. All new graving docks should 
be capable of receiving the largest steamers that we might hire or 
purchase for naval or military purposes. 

As the commerce of the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts does not, 
and may not for jears, justify the construction of modern com- 
mercial dry-docks m those locations, the building of such structures 
at our naval stations on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts should 
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be promptly begun. The restoration of the American merchant 
marine upon the high seas would be greatly promoted if all our 
naval stations possessed modern dry docks, deep-water piers, and 
powerful stationary cranes which could be utilized by the commerce 
of the respective ports. 

With an increase in the number of dry docks, there should be pro- 
vided more piers at all our naval stations. The naval demand is 
but following the extensive commercial demand for more and deeper 
piers. The increased pier facilities being made at every great port 
of the world is index of what we need at our naval stations. 

DOCKYARDS POSSESSED BT GREAT BRITAIN. 

We may well take a lesson from England with regard to the in- 
dustrial and military value of the dockyards. When that nation 
regarded France alone as its probable naval foe, the Admiralty 
established dockyards at Chatham, Haulbowline, Pembroke, Key- 
ham, Portsmouth, and Sheerness. With the revival of the United 
States as a naval power, England commenced the development of 
dockyards at Halifax, Bermuda, and Esquimault, and undoubtedly 
had expectations of establishing such a base at Hawaii. 

For naval and maritime purposes in the Far East, England estab- 
lished a naval station at Hongkong. For the future protection of 
South Africa and Australia, there was built the extensive station at 
Simons Bay, Cape of Good Hope. For naval operations in the Medi- 
terranean, there were developed the dockyards at Gibraltar and 
Malta. 

With the advent of Germany as a possible naval rivaL the British 
Admiralty commenced constructing on the east coast of Scotland the 
great naval station of Kosyth, whose development up to 1914 con- 
templated an expenditure of $24,000,000. Four graving docks, capa- 
ble of receiving any British vessel, afloat or projected, are now 
under construction, or have been completed at this station. 

Even before the commencement of this war there had been 
expended about $10,000,000 upon the dockvard at Simons Bay, Cape 
of Good Hope. At Portsmouth, England, two new dry docks have 
been lately completed at a cost of $6,500,000. 

England has likewise hundreds of commercial graving and float- 
ing docks, and thousands of berthing piers for her mercantile marine, 
which structures could in part be used for naval purposes. The 
Admiralty, however, deemed it necessary to develop naval dockyards 
both at home and throughout the world, although there was avail- 
able for the use of the British fleet the right of way to the many 
colonial shipbuilding plants controlled by her subjects. 

In contrast to our apparent indifference to dry-dock construction 
Great Britain has systematically carried on the work of dry-dock 
extension along with the augmentation of her fleet. Never has the 
Admiralty outlined an extensive program of warship construction 
without providing for additional dry docks to receive the battleships 
authorized. 

At no period, however, in her history has Great Britain pursued 
any policy that would encourage the development of outlying naval 
bases at the expense of the home stations. Her policy has been to 
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firs* make her home coast both an impregnable wall of defense and 
a base for shipbuilding, and then to take up the question of the devel- 
opment of the outlying naval bases. Dominance of distant seas has 
followed, not preceded, the defense of the home coast. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A COMPLETE MODERN NAVAL STATION! 

If most of our various naval stations were really what they were 
presumed to be, it might appear that we had a considerable number 
of navy yards. Considered, however t from the standpoint of lack 
of dry-dock and berthing pier facilities, or from the inadequate 
character of the industrial shops for meeting war requirements, 
then the extent of our naval industrial activities is decidedly more 
limited and unsatisfactory than is realized. 

It is not possible to develop, in a brief period, any great naval 
dockyard or naval base anywhere in this country. England's experi- 
ence in building a great dockyard at Bosyth in Scotland is illus- 
trative of the extended time required for completing such a project. 

The board of inspection for shore stations gave special considera- 
tion to the question of the requirements demanded of a great naval 
base. Upon this particular subject the board reported as follows: 

It would require an expenditure of probably tens of millions of dollars 
to develop any great station in a manner whereby it might contain nearly 
an the military and industrial advantages now possessed by even a majority 
of the separate navy yards No single station that has been established, or 
even contemplated, could possibly possess even a majority of the following 
advantageous features now obtainable in part at some existing navy yard: 
Security from bombardment; sufficient depth of water adjacent and in ap- 
proaches, combined with ample maneuvering and anchorage area for a large 
number of vessels of deep draft in or out of trim ; sufficient water front with 
satisfactory contour for berthing a large number of vessels of deep draft 
adjacent to the industrial shops; sufficient territorial area for the necessary 
dry docks and workshops, storehouses, quarters for officers and men, and drill 
grounds; good foundations for dry docks; docking at any stage of the tide; 
good transportation facilities, both by rail and water; good material market 
near at hand ; a large skilled-labor market ; good, healthful climate, with little 
interference to out-of-door work ; a plentiful supply of fresh water. No nation 
possesses or probably ever will possess such a naval station, and it may be 
that all-around naval efficiency Is, under certain contingencies, as well pro- 
moted by having these advantageous features distributed at various stations 
somewhat remote from each other as would be the case if all were concen- 
trated at one place. 

The development of a great naval base is a project that is very 
difficult to accomplish, particularly for the United States, since we 
have comparatively few harbors. Neither the anchorage grounds 
of New York Harbor nor Narragansett Bay, considering the extensive 
demands of commerce and the channel conditions at those ports, war- 
rant the consideration of either place as a possible great naval base. 
Has not the commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet already spoken 
of the lack of anchorage grounds in Narragansett Bay? 

CONCENTRATION OF NAVAL STATIONS. 

Every maritime nation is eventually compelled to aspire to the pos- 
session of an efficient navy, whose development necessitates a system 
of naval bases. 

8 D— 64-1— vol 42 14 
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The considerations governing the location and development of pri- 
mary and secondary naval stations are so varied, numerous, and im- 
portant that there always will be a difference of opinion as to where 
.they should be located. Certain of our naval experts formulated the 
conclusion about three years ago, that only two are required on the 
Atlantic coast. This conclusion will never commend itself either 
to the Naval Committees of the Congress or to the people of the 
United States. 

The country will not depend for its production of munitions of 
war, and the repair and construction of ships on a narrow stretch of 
land between Cape Cod and Cape Henry. 

We might have a great army and a great navy, and still be at the 
mercy of an enemy, unless there has been adequately developed at 
other points on the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico, as well as 
on the Pacific coast, efficient naval bases. 

TWO GREAT HOME BASES CAN NOT POSSIBLY MEET AMERICAN NAVAL 
DEMANDS ON THE ATLANTIC COAST. 

Within a year from the time when Narragansett Bay and Norfolk 
were recommended as the logical sites for the two great home bases 
contemplated our experts had changed front on this question by 
substituting New York for Narragansett Bay. When it is remem- 
bered that the Capes of Virginia are less than 300 miles distant from 
Montauk Point, the country will never accept the conclusion that 
two great home bases so close to each other as either New York and 
Norfolk or Narragansett Bay and Norfolk could meet the industrial 
demands of a fleet large enough to protect our interests on the 
Atlantic coast, at the Canal Zone, and in the Caribbean. 

The suggestion to concentrate at two great naval bases the im- 
portant industrial facilities necessary for the Atlantic fleet will 
never develop into a verity. Such a suggestion will never commend 
itself to a national body like the Congress of the United States. 
Our navy yards should not, can not, and never will be concentrated 
by that body in any limited regional district of a few hundred 
miles, for such a suggestion will not stand the test of either study 
or time. 

As regards naval operations on the Atlantic coast, our naval 
policy of defense must be based upon several possibilities. The first 
possibility, although it may be remote, is that we may have to con- 
tend on the sea with a nation operating both from the North and the 
South. For the first contingency there should be provided a strong 
naval base at some point north of Nantucket and therefore the 
Portsmouth, N. H., station should be extendedly developed. For 
the second contingency, since every recognized naval strategist re- 
gards the Caribbean as the probable center of great future naval 
operations, and since we must always keep a strong fleet available for 
the defense of the Isthmian Canal, one great naval base should be 
established on the Atlantic coast somewhere between Cape Hatteras 
and St. Augustine and another on the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Nation at large will never commend a policy that relies 
upon two home bases located between the Virginia Capes and Nan- 
tucket for the defense of the Isthmian Canal; for naval operations 
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in the Caribbean; for the protection of our possessions in the An- 
tilles; and for the defense of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The 
f reposition simply discredits the judgment of naval officers in general, 
n expressing this view, one need not depreciate in any degree the 
great military possibilities of the lower Chesapeake Bay as a con- 
centration and maneuvering point for the fleet. 

When there is considered the extent of our coast line on the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts ; when it is remembered that certain seaports 
of our neighbors and important harbors in the Caribbean and South 
America might be used for bases against our fleet, this country will 
never rest content to rely for its defense along the Atlantic upon 
two naval home bases, both located north of Hatteras. 

LIMITS OF THE ANCHORAGE OP A NAVAL STATION. 

One of the reasons advanced for recommending New York Harbor 
as a site for one of the two great home bases was that the anchorage 
of this base would extend from the fortifications at Sandy Hook, 
through Long Island Sound, to the fortifications of the eastern ap- 
proaches on Fishers, Plum, and Gull Islands. If such is the extent 
of the anchorage of New York, why do not our battleships, when pro- 
ceeding from the New England ports to New York, make their way to 
the latter navy yard through the short and direct passage through 
Long Island Skmnd ? Why does not the anchorage or Norfolk extend 
both northward to Baltimore and eastward to Lynn Haven Bav? 
Why does not that of Philadelphia extend to the capes of the Dela- 
ware; that of New Orleans to the Passes, and northward to Baton 
Rouge; and that of Key West to Miami? Does not the anchorage 

g-ound of Mare Island, according to this reasoning, extend to the 
olden Gate; that of Narragansett Bay to Block Island, Nantucket, 
and Providence; that of Charleston, S. C, far up the Cooper River; 
and that of Bremerton to the entrance to Puget Sound? If such 
extreme liberality is extended in determining the anchorage grounds 
of the New York Navy Yard, why should not equal consideration be 
given to extending the anchorage facilities of every other naval sta- 
tion that we possess? As a matter of fact, the anchorage of a naval 
base only extends to a point where the resources of the harbor can 
be efficiently utilized in provisioning, coaling, and handling the 
supplies and repairs of the ships. 

IS IT ECONOMICAL OR DESIRABLE TO CONCENTRATE NAVAL STATIONS? 

The doctrine which was preached about two years ago, that the 
fewer the naval bases the more economical their operations, has about 
been exploded. Is there one European nation now at war which 
would not have regarded it as of great advantage to have more 
widely dispersed their manufacture of munitions of war? The cap- 
ture of the Belgian and Serbian arsenals (for in each of those coun- 
tries the ordnance factories were concentrated in a single city) 
affords all the evidence necessary to dispel the fiction that concentra- 
tion of military industrial activities is compatible with national 
safety. There is not a large industrial manufacturing concern in this 
eountry which does not find it even of financial advantage to dis- 
tribute is industrial activities to points far distant from each other. 
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The Locomotive Trust now builds locomotives in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other States east 
of the Mississippi. Why does not this corporation concentrate its 
activities in a iew places? 

THE NAVAL STATION AT PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 

Of all our navy yards, the one which has been subjected to the n.96t 
continuous undeserved attack is that at Portsmouth, N. H. It is 

Sictured as a naval station whose channel is not only tortuous and 
angerous, but one which freezes up in winter, while as a matter of 
fact, due to the special tidal currents of the Piscataqua River, this 
harbor has only irozen up once during the past 50 years. 

The channel leading to this navy yard from the sea is 500 feet 
wide — wider than the channel leading to either the Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, or Norfolk Navy Yards. The controlling depth 
of the Portsmouth Channel, at mean low water, is 40 feet. It is one 
of the easiest channels on the North Atlantic coast to enter and 
depart from. Is not. Gibraltar nearer the sea than Portsmouth, and 
are not the buildings and docks of Gibraltar exposed to gunfire from 
seaward? Despite the criticism of those who apparently have no 
knowledge of its industrial possibilities, the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
will yet develop into one oi the most important that we have. By 
developing the Isles of Shoals into a modern destroyer and submarine 
base, no enemy would ever dare to attempt the blockade or bom- 
bardment of Portsmouth. The marked manner in which the British 
fleet steers clear of Heligoland and Wilhelmshaven best tells of the 
military possibilities of the Isles of Shoals in protecting the Ntew 
England seaports to the north of Cape Cod. 

One of the most important means of providing for the defense of 
Portland and Boston would be to develop, at the Isles of Shoals, a 

Sreat base for submarines and destroyers. With the resources of die 
ortsmouth (N. H.) Navy Yard to sustain such a base it would 
be a reckless commander in chief of an opposing fleet who would 
attempt a blockade or attack upon any part of our coast within 50 
miles of this offshore base. 

The naval station at Portsmouth, however, is there to stay, since 
it is urgently needed to meet the naval demands of the future. This 
navy yard needs another dry dock, together with additional berthing 
piers and industrial shops. The aspersions cast upon the military 
value of this naval station tells of the lack of knowledge of those 
who have attempted to check its development. At one-third the 
cost of a battleship there could be constructed at this navy yard a 
modern dry dock, likewise three deep-water piers, necessary indus- 
trial shops, together with the development of the Isles of Shoals as 
a base for submarines and destroyers. The program for the enlarge- 
ment of the fleet ought not to be reduced, but the writer believes that 
the naval shore development and extension thus recommended would 
mean more to national defense than the building of a battleship. 

NAVT YARD, PHILADELPHIA. 

The extensive water front of this station, its proximity to many 
of the leading commercial shipyards of the country, its advantage as 
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regards obtaining material and labor, its immunity from capture, its 
extended territorial area, and its general possibilities of develop- 
ment make it the logical navy yard for the construction of battleships 
and other large types of naval craft of heavy displacement. It 
possesses the most distinct advantages for the location of the large 
central foundry that is an imperative naval need. It should be 
developed likewise into the most important manufacturing naval 
station that we possess. It is lamentably weak as regards its indus- 
trial shops, the design of these buildings not being conformable to 
the engineering needs of to-day. It is inexplicable that this station 
does not possess a modern stationary or floating crane of high hoist, 
long reach, and of 200 tons capacity. Even more inexplicable 
is the fact that this station does Hot possess a modern dry dock, 
capable at least of receiving the largest dreadnoughts now under con- 
struction for the Navy. 

NAVY YARD, NORFOLK. 

The inestimable advantage and superiority of Hampton Roads as 
an assembling and concentration base for the fleet make it certain 
that this navy yard should be developed into the most important one 
that we possess cm the Atlantic coast, particularly as regards the 
feature ot "supply," which embraces emergencv repairs and docking 
of hundreds of vessels. It must be a source of wonderment to ship- 
building and engineering experts to behold a collection of antiquated 
and even unsanitary industrial shops absolutely unsuited for the 
important work conducted at the yard. The quay wall facilities 
should be materially extended, since this station, of all others, should 
have a reserve of berthing space to meet the unexpected and excessive 
demands constantly arising in this direction. The industrial needs 
of this navy yard were specifically pointed out in a report submitted 
in 1914 by the board of mspection for shore stations. Its transpor- 
tation demands are of the most extended character, justifying along 
this line heavy expenditure. 

OUR SOUTHERN NAVAL STATIONS. 

For about 10 years some of our strategists were calling for the 
permanent closing or abridgment of the industrial activities of the 
southern naval stations. Fortunately for the interests of the Navy 
and the Nation, the effort to close the Charleston, (S. C.) Navy Yard 
was thwarted through the far-seeing judgment and determined oppo- 
sition of Senator Tillman. With regard to the naval stations at 
Key West, Pensacola, and New Orleans, the operations of all three 
stations should be materially extended. 

Either at Pensacola or at New Orleans there should be developed 
a large naval base to meet the vast military demands that will 
eventuallyarise in connection with the defense of the Isthmian 
Canal. Whether or not we need an outlying naval base at Guan- 
tanamo, the protection of the canal demands the development of a 
large naval base on the Gulf of Mexico. 

One of the ablest American writers and authorities upon naval 
affairs is Prof. William L. Cathcart, a graduate of the Naval 
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Academy, ft nd a former officer of the Navy. In writing upon the 
Panama Canal as a breeder of war, Prof. Cathcart thus comments : 

With regard to the future of the canal there are two facts which can not be 
emphasized too strongly. First, barring the Monroe doctrine, there is no 
policy or possession of the United States which is more likely to breed war 
for its retention than the world prize — the canal. Second, should we be too 
weak to defend It in war, all of its military advantages would pass to the 
enemy which took it. In that event its construction will simply have weakened 
us immeasurably, for through it we shall have opened a gateway for the 
nations of Europe to our Pacific coast and our overseas possessions beyond. 

That these forecasts have sound bases in history the story of the Suez Canal 
proves. It was built for Egypt by France; it has passed, seemingly for all 
time, to England. The vital necessity for a British highway to India prede- 
termined its ultimate ownership. Beginning with Gibraltar, England slowly 
through long years acquired Malta, Cyprus, Perim, and Aden. The missing 
link was the canal, and Disraeli secretly bought a large, almost a controlling, 
interest in its shares. Then, in 1882, England entered Egypt "to restore order.*' 
Now, in 1915, after uninterrupted occupation, she proclaims a protectorate over 
that land of sun and sand, and holds the canal in a grip that will never loosen. 

For fifty years and more the history of the Caribbean has been marked by 
European intrigue. Were it not for the European war we should now have 
active demonstration of this influence in Haiti and Mexico especially. With 
this world problem looming large in the near future, with that world prize — 
the Panama Canal — as the chief stake, is it likely that a country in a military 
and naval sense so weak as ours will be allowed to hold for long its present 
predominance or its coveted possessions in .this sunlit sea? 

The Canal Zone can only be ,def ended on the Atlantic side from a 
naval base located on our own shore. It can, and possibly will, be 
attacked from the Pacific coast side. As nearly all the idustrial 
establishments of this country are east of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi Rivers, the logical naval base for the defense of the Atlantic 
end of the canal is at some coastal point on the Gulf of Mexico. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHARLESTON, S. C, NAVAL STATION A 
MILITARY NECESSITY. 

Charleston, S. C, has the same tariff freight rates to the coal fields 
of Virginia as Norfolk. As it has likewise modern coaling piers, 
high-grade fuel can be shipped as cheaply from Charleston as from 
Norfolk or Newport News. It is an extensive and important center 
for distributing fuel oil. 

Every railroad system traversing the coastal region between the 
southern Appalachians and the sea has terminal piers at this port. 
It has more deep-water frontage and deep-water anchorage ground 
than any harbor on our South Atlantic coast. It is the logical and 
national deep-water Atlantic terminal seaport for the industrial 
activities of east Tennessee, South Carolina, and the southern por- 
tion of North Carolina. 

No American fleet could operate for a protracted period in the 
Caribbean without establishing an the Atlantic coast a naval base 
south of Cape Hatteras, and Charleston is the only port on that 
stretch pi coast which can be adequately developed into such a base. 

Despite the expenditure involved in such development (and the 
ultimate outlay should not be less than $8,000,000), this important 
work should be commenced without delay. A modern dry dock 
should be constructed ; at least two deep-draft battleship piers built ; 
a 150-ton stationary or revolving crane installed; additional in- 
dustrial shops and storehouses obtained; a magazine for powder 
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and projectiles provided; a suitable hospital established; addi- 
tional barracks erected; and the channel to the sea improved. The 
development of this station means more to naval preparedness 
than the building of even two battleships, for it would compel every 
possible naval foe to extend its battle line several hundred miles, and 
at least a half dozen more opposing ships would have to be employed 
in such service. 

THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OP DEVELOPING THE KET WEST NAVAL 

STATION. 

Probably no naval officer has given more inft&Uigent and thought- 
ful consideration to the study 01 the military and strategic impor- 
tance of Key West as an important and necessary naval base than 
the late Commodore William H. Beehler, United States Navy. His 
reports are worthy of careful consideration. 

It is regrettable that in a general review of the navy-yard problem 
only brief reference can be made to the exhaustive, thoughtful, and 
valuable study of Commodore Beehler as to the strategic importance 
of this harbor. 

The development of the Key West Naval Station is in some respects 
a distinct military problem. Its claims should also be carefully con- 
sidered, however, in connection with the extensive work which should 
be immediately commenced at Charleston, Pensacola, and New 
Orleans. 

The report of the board of inspection for shore stations dated 
August 9, 1913, shows the necessity of developing this naval station. 
At least $2,000,000 should be expended at Key West for piers, berth- 
ing slips, and industrial shops, together with the building of a break- 
water and basin for the safer berthing of destroyers, submarines, and 
other Government vessels. In some respects one of the most impor- 
tant demands of the Navy is the immediate development of Fleming 
Key as an assured and extensive reserve supply of fuel oil, coal, and 
ammunition. There is no feature connected with the development 
of our shore stations that should be given precedence to the important 
work that should be undertaken at Fleming Key, since the enlarge- 
ment of the fuel base at Key West may vitally concern the operation 
of the fleet in the West Indies. 

The West Channel entrance to Key West, when properly marked 
by buoys, is good for 28 feet. With a moderate amount of dredging, 
followed by dragging, an assured depth of 30 feet can be obtained. 
The importance of commanding the Florida Channel has always been 
recognized by our naval experts, and Key West should be made the 
primary home base of a very large number of destroyers and sub- 
marinas. 

NAVAL 8TATION8 AT PENSACOLA AND NEW ORLEANS. 

The military necessity for closing the Pensacola and New Orleans 
nival stations was thus urged by one of our naval experts less than 
two years ago, who wrote : 

To consider any point so far withdrawn from the inevitable field of action, 
in case of a naval war in the Atlantic, as are either Pensacola or New Orleans 
as a bane, is not only to violate every principle of reason but of common sense 
as well. That neither is needed for the maintenance and upkeep of the fleet 
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has already been demonstrated by their actual closure for several years, 
only logical conclusion that can be drawn from this is that economy of means 
and the best good of the Nation require that their closure shall be permanent 
and that both should only be viewed as fortified ports of refuge In case of 
general disaster. 

As pertinent to the above opinion, which has been absolutely dis- 
credited by the naval events of the past year, it may be well to in- 
quire if operations off the east Mexican coast may not be regarded as 
naval operations in the Atlantic. The magazine containing expres- 
sion of views had probably not reached some of its distant subscribers 
before the Congress, upon the recommendation of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and under the stress of possible temporary occupation of cer- 
tain Mexican seaports, reappropriated all unexpended balances for 
the development of the New Orleans station, which had either been 
unused or nad elapsed. If we require the services of gunboats, tor- 
pedo boats, destroyers, colliers, repair ships, hospital ships, and trans- 
ports for service in the Gulf and in the Caribbean, is it not a 
military necessity that the splendid floating dock at New Orleans 
should be utilized to its maximum capacity, and that the industrial 
shops of that station should be reopened and enlarged in order to 
make necessary repairs to the vessels that will have to be docked at 
that station ? 

Has not likewise the naval station at Pensacola within the past 
year been reopened as an aviation center, and is there not already 
urgent call for an increase in the facilities for aviation experimental . 
and research work? Would any naval officer now call for the per- 
manent closing of the Pensacola Navy Yard, and would not an out- 
lav of at least several million dollars at that station for aviation and 
other purposes promote national preparedness? 

OUR NAVAL 8TATION8 ON THE PACIFIC COA8T. 

For every important reason that can be advanced for the develop- 
ment of die eastern navy yards, some equally convincing reason can 
be given for the improvement and extension of the Pacific naval 
stations. 

In view of the slides that have occured at the Canal and the 
dynamiting of munition factories in the United States during the 
past year it will be seen that the Panama Canal may be so seriously 
obstructed or injured as to entirely prohibit traffic passing through 
it at a critical time. 

Measured, therefore, from different, although equally important 
viewpoints, the problem of the navy vard on the Pacific coast is 
as critical and far-reaching as that on the Atlantic and Gulf. Could 
not, therefore, an expenditure approaching that required for the 
construction-of a battleship be profitably applied in the more com- 
plete development of the Puget Sound, Mare Island, and Pearl 
Harbor naval stations as well as in the establishment of one to the 
southward of San Francisco? 

COMPETITION SHOULD BE DEVELOPED BETWEEN THE NAVY YARDS AND TRK 
COMMERCIAL SHIPBUILDING ESTABLI8HMENT8. 

The future interests of the commercial shipbuilding establishments 
engaged in naval construction, as well as the efficient development of 
the navy yards, will best be promoted if there is well recognized and 
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fur competition between the navy yards themselves, as well as be- 
tween the navy yards and the private shipyards. 

While it is admitted that certain commercial establishments, as 
well as particular navy yards, by reason of local and other condi- 
tions, can do work along certain lines, in a more efficient and eco- 
nomical manner than can be done elsewhere, no such establishment, 
whether commercial or national, should be given a monopoly of any 
form of ship construction or industrial manufacture. There should 
be certain well-established principles enunciated by the Navy Depart- 
ment, in regard to the distribution of naval work, and amongst 
these principles should be the following: 

(a) In general, the fact should be recognized that the navy yards 
can not turn out work more expeditiously and economically than the 
commercial plants. The problem of what constitutes indirect and 
overhead charges is viewed so differently by the naval officials and 
shipbuilders that competitive bids received from navy yards and 
commercial shipyards can not tell the actual cost of work done at the 
respective plants. 

(6) Under no consideration should there be assigned to the navy 
yards more than one-half of the work involved in the building of 
toy type of fighting craft or naval auxiliary, or in the manufacture 
of naval guns, war munitions, or industrial appliances of any char- 
acter whatever: 

(c) Where the estimated cost of navy-yard work exceeds by 90 
per cent the bid by commercial plants, the navy yards should in 
general be debarred from being assigned the manufacture of such 
appliance. 

(d) Even where any particular navy yard shows its ability to 
manufacture certain appliances in a more economical manner than 
at other naval stations or commercial plants, not more than one-half 
of such work should be assigned that particular naval station. The 
remaining half of such work should be distributed amongst other 
naval stations or given to private firms, in order that a healthy com- 
petition for the manufacture of such articles might be aroused. 
Such a distribution of work would also provide for emergency con- 
ditions, as in the case of the accidental or wanton destruction of 
tmildings or machinery of any commercial or national establishment 
The destruction of any plant having a monopoly or doing the bulk of 
any kind of work would interfere for a considerable tune with the 
production of an adequate output of some important article of 
supply required for the needs of the fleet. We ought therefore always 
provide reserve plants for the manufacture of every article or appli- 
ance required by the Navy. 

(e) The field of competition as regards the manufacture of all 
naval appliances should be kept open and made as broad as possible. 
'Die development of at least two navy yards on the Atlantic coast 
and one on the Pacific to carry on every distinctive military feature 
of Manufacturing enterprise would always insure to the department 
an efficient, expeditious, and adequate output of necessary and im- 
portant supplies. * 

(f) The department should thus establish a definite policy of 
refusing to definitely assign to any navy yard the exclusive manu- 
facture of any special article. There are, of course, stations like 
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the Naval Gun Factory that were established for a definite industrial 
purpose, and work of that character should, as a rule, go exclusively 
to such plants. And yet there are industrial experts who are amazed 
that an establishment of this character was located in a city that 
advertises itself as a social and official center. 

(g) It may be that, through changes in the directive and admin- 
istrative personnel of certain navy yards by the assignment of spe- 
cial work to these places and by an extension of their equipment, cer- 
tain stations might be developed to a condition whereby they could 
be enabled to carry on work in a far more satisfactory and expedi- 
tious manner than had been done under previous conditions. Every 
station should clearly be given to understand, however, that it had 
no vested right to a monopoly of work of any kind, and that the 
failure to do work in an economical, expeditious, and efficient manner 
would result in diverting the work to stations where more satis- 
factory results could be obtained. 

(A) Even such establishments as the Washington Gun Factory 
and the torpedo station at Newport should not be given a monopoly 
of auxiliary work of a character like that of the manufacture of tor- 
pedoes, projectiles, shell, powder cases, etc., for there is little doubt 
that all of such work could be done as expeditiously and as economi- 
cally at various navy yards as at distinctly ordnance plants, particu- 
larly as these special ordnance plants are not located in the vicinity 
of the metal-industry centers. 

JSfO NAVAL STATION SHOULD BE SPECIALLY FAVORED IN CONTINUITY OF 
EMPLOYMENT OF ITS ARTISANS. 

It is important to note that at certain naval stations, and this has 
been notably the case at the Washington Gun Factory, discharges in 
the workmen's force, for the past 12 years, have probably not 
varied even as much as 5 per cent, while at other naval stations the 
variation has been as great as 50 per cent. It surely seems important 
that the skilled technical complement of one naval station should be 
kept intact as well as that of another. In fact, if any discrimination 
is to be shown it would appear that the smaller yards might be given the 
preference in this respect, since skilled mechanics, discharged from 
the larger navy yards, ought to have a more reasonable chance of 
securing employment at their own or at assimilated trades, in larger 
cities, than they would have in the smaller towns. 

In order to insure more steady employment at all our navy yards 
for a complement of skilled artisans, the manufacture of cartridge 
cases, spoons, torpedo tubes, powder; shell hoists, and other ordnance 
accessories, now manufactured at the Washington Gun Factory, 
should be deflected to other naval stations. There are no impelling 
industrial or military reasons why all such accessories should be 
made in the same establishment where heavy ordnance is manufac- 
tured. There is some work being done daily at every naval station 
which is as difficult as gun construction, and therefore there is no 
•doubt but that such ordnance accessories could be manufactured as 
.cheaply, expeditiously, and as efficiently elsewhere as at the Wash- 
ington Gun Factory, 
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THE EFFICIENT TRENP OF NAVY-YARD DEVELOPMENT. 

Any destructive criticism of administrative and constructive 
methods is unwarranted, unless the critic makes some recommenda- 
tion that promises better results. Those who have had extended 
experience at navy yards have recommendations to make that are 
practical in character and are founded upon as much unselfishness 
and patriotism as are the suggestions made by others whose knowl- 
edge of navy-yard affairs is not based upon actual technical train- 
ing in industrial affairs. 

It would be conducive to efficiency to use as a precedent, in formu- 
lating some broad basic plan of navy-yard development, the far- 
reaching and thoughtful recommendation of Rear Admiral N. E. 
Mason, United States Navy, when reporting upon the most desirable 
trend of development of the Washington Gun Factory. 

Admiral Mason suggested that the gun factory should be devel- 
oped and extended to an extent that would permit it to manu- 
facture all gun work then required by the Navy by working double 
time (16 hours}. When this had been accomplished, he recommended 
that all extensions of the plant should cease, and that the gun fac- 
tory should then operate only on an 8-hour basis, thereby permit- 
ting the remaining heavy ordnance work required by the Navy to be 
griven to outside commercial firms. And it is along such constructive 
lines that all our navy yards should be developed, thereby arrang- 
ing that about half of all our naval construction work should be 
given to commercial establishments. 

FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT OF OUR NAVAL STATIONS ARE ABSOLUTELY 
INADEQUATE FOR THE NEEDS OF THE FLEET. 

Over two years ago the board of inspection for shore stations 
submitted a series of reports concerning industrial conditions at 
each naval station on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. A general 
analysis of these reports show that our naval stations had not been 
concomitantly developed with the augmentation of the fleet. 

While the shore board insistently recommended the installation of 
more heavy power machine tools; the construction of additional 
berthing ships, building ways, and dry docks; together with the 
erection of modern storehouses and industrial shops, there has not 
been authorized by the Congress during the intervening period any 
of the structures thus recommended except building ways for five 
naval stations. 

As regards naval foundry conditions, affairs were found so un- 
satisfactory and inadequate that the board was constrained to sub- 
mit a special report upon this particular question. The following 
is an abstract from this report: 

There is not a single naval foundry on the Atlantic coast which is capable 
ol producing a casting for a steel stem or sternpost of a battleship. There are 
probably not over two foundries which are capable of casting a low-pressure 
cylinder of the size of those installed on some of our battleships and colliers, 
and then it would require a length of time that would be intolerable under 
war conditions. In regard to the low-pressure turbine casings of the latest . 
battleships authorized, it has been necessary to divide both the upper and lower 
casings into sections fitted with longitudinal flanjros in order to bring the 
work within the capabilities of the foundry at the New York Navy Yard. 
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Not one single naval foundry, except that at Washington, D. C, possesses a 
special room for cleaning castings In a sanitary and efficient manner, and 
there is not a modern sand-mixing room at any station. There is not a station 
which possesses either a suitable flask yard, or an efficient, economical and 
expeditious arrangement of concrete bins for the delivery, discharge, or storage 
of bulky and necessary foundry materials. In general, the naval foundry con- 
ditions on the Atlantic coast constitute a travesty upon economy and efficiency, 
and the more carefully the matter is investigated, the more urgent appears the 
necessity for immediate action. 

The foundry demands that now exist are small as compared with the demands 
that would come in time of war. The delay resulting, moreover, in producing 
special castings by resorting to temporary expedients, is not in line with naval 
efficiency. In time of emergency, such delays might readily constitute a serious 
bar to naval operations. While the direct cost of producing castings under 
present conditions may also appear reasonable, as measured by simple cost 
account methods, the delays frequently incurred, in improving methods and In 
effecting temporary changes, have probably been of an extent that makes the 
indirect cost of such castings exceedingly heavy. There is no more reason why 
delay should be tolerated in the foundry, in resorting to temporary expedient 
on account of lack of facilities and equipment, than that it should be permitted 
to exist in the machine shop, since delay upon naval work is very expensive, 
particularly when it is remembered that the cost of maintenance of a modern 
battleship will approximate several thousand dollars a day. 

In brief, the naval foundry situation, in general, is such that it is not at all 
Improbable that one of our battleships might have to wait six months, if not 
longer, for a steel stem or sternpost, shaft struts and tubes, turret roller tracks, 
low-pressure cylinder, or for certain turbine casings. The delay experienced in 
obtaining the naval castings is due to the fact that the Navy requires material 
that possesses a maximum of strength with a minimum of weight; and this 
calls for the highest grade of castings, both as to quality and as to freedom 
from distortion. 

Can it be doubted that the military and industrial need for found- 
ries is so urgent that the department would be justified, if funds 
could not be obtained otherwise, in reducing the projected increase 
in the number of destroyers from 50 to 47 in order to improve the 
foundry situation? 

The remarkable advance of Germany as an industrial power can 
in part be ascribed to the expeditious and economical manner in 
which her foundries can turn out reliable, complicated, and massive 
gray-iron and steel castings. For nearly a generation in advance 
of other industrial nations Germany had a realization of the fact 
that it was in the foundry department of modern industrial and ship- 
• building plants that the greatest savings could be effected. Does 
not an exigency exist which would warrant this Nation in making 
some distinctive development as regards the problem of the naval 
foundry? 

INSUFFICIENT APPROPRIATIONS ALLOTTED FOR THE UPKEEP OF OUR NAVAL 

STATIONS. 

The following is an extract from the report of the board of inspec- 
tion for shore stations as regards conditions at the navy yard, New 
York, concerning the repair and preservation of buildings, and the 
conditions stated are applicable to other navy yards : 

Attention is called to the fact that there has only been allotted for the repair 
and preservation of the buildings, docks, piers, streets, and other public works 
utilities of this yard for the fiscal year 1913 about 1$ per cent of the total 
value of the plant — an amount absolutely inadequate to properly preserve Gov- 
ernment property. The fact is still more startling that the total appropria- 
tions for repairs and preservation of all public buildings in our navy yards 
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is only 9800,000, or about four-fifths of 1 per cent of the estimated value of the 
structures. 

The civil engineer of the station estimates that the annual depreciation of 
the navy-yard property is about as follows: Temporary structures on shore, 
If to 5 per cent; steel floating docks, 3 to 4 per cent; temporary wharves in 
warm waters, 3 to 8 per cent ; structural appliances exposed to action of sait 
water, 5 to 10 per cent 

It Is not surprising, under such conditions, that roofs are leaking, floors 
uneven, streets unpaved, and buildings depreciating. Unless an adequate ap- 
propriation is obtained for necessary repairs to governmental property at this 
and other navy yards, it may happen in times of emergency and just when 
some of these utilities will be most needed that they will be found in such a 
state of depreciation that the time required to repair certain structures might 
be of such an extended nature as to materially interfere with the expeditious 
preparation of the fleet for sea. 

It is of paramount importance to the efficiency of the fleet that all transpor- 
tation and handling appliances, and particularly all piers and docks, should 
be kept in an excellent state of repair and preservation, so that the extreme 
limit of their possibilities could be utilized when an emergency arises. 

The board would be derelict in duty did it not frankly point out the absolute 
necessity of the department's requesting appropriations for allotment "Repairs 
and preservation," which are commensurate with the value of the property to 
be maintained in an efficient state of preservation. 

EXCESSIVE EXPENDITURE FOR THE UPKEEP OF WAR VESSELS. 

The severe restrictions that apply in the construction of war ves- 
sels in floor space, height, and weight of appliances have no counter- 
part in designing merchant vessels, and therefore the factor of 
safety of the material entering into tne manufacture of the dynamic 
appliances of our warships is small compared with the factor allowed 
on shore. 

The breaking of struts and propeller shafts, the cracking of cas- 
ings and cylinders, the straining of joints, the rupturing of boiler 
tubes, and the collapse of auxiliaries may therefore be expected to 
take place on the warship much more frequently than in the merchant 
service. 

Unless our naval stations are developed to an extent commensurate 
with the increase of the fleet, we will not only have the vessels laid 
up for months, perhaps years, but the cost of the work may develop 
into something staggering. Delay in conducting ship repairs in- 
volves excessive indirect expense, independent of the military dis- 
advantage connected with carrying on work in this manner. 

OUTLYING NAVAL BASES WILL PROBABLY NEVER BE BUILT UP UNTIL HOME 

BASES ARE DEVELOPED. 

Important as it may eventually be to our first line of defense to 
have outlying naval bases in the Caribbean and in the Pacific, the 
probability of developing such stations is too remote to be seriously 
considered until we have at least a sufficient number of fairly 
equipped home bases on the Pacific as well as on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. The unsatisfactory results that have been achieved 
during the past 10 years in the attempt to upbuild Guantanamo 
and Olongapo shows the disinclination upon the part of Congress 
to delay developing outlying stations until the more important home 
demands have been adequately met. 

As regards an outlying naval base at Hawaii, do not claims of 
that locality stand upon a higher and better plane than that of 
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Ouant&namo, Olongapo, and Guam. Pearl Harbor should be con- 
sidered as a home base, and its development be given precedence 
over that of any other outlying naval station. 

No maritime power that ever existed has created great outlying 
naval bases before establishing efficient home stations. The outlying 
base is the corollary of the home station, and the failure to recognize 
this fact has heretofore resulted in the neglect to develop either 
complete or adequate outlying or home bases. Great Britain, even 
with its extensive commerce with North and South America, has only 
semblaaces of great naval outlying bases at Halifax and at the Ber- 
mudas, for she well knew that the development of any great outlying 
bases near the United States would have resulted in the building of 
a half dozen great home bases on our own coast. Is it not a fact that 
the home base stands for national preparedness and safety, while the • 
establishment of the outlying naval base is primarily associated with 
aggrandizement and territorial expansion. While we may eventually 
need certain outlying. naval bases, their establishment should not 
precede the complete development of the home stations. 

It should be reiiiembered that an outlying station of one nation may 
be very near the home coast of some possible commercial or rival 
naval power which may not look complacently on. If we attempt to 
develop distant bases in the Eastern Hemisphere, will it not justify 
European or Asiatic Nations in establishing such stations in the 
Western Hemisphere and thus in equity invalidate the Monroe doc- 
trine? We have twice almost gone to war in maintaining that the 
United States will not permit the acquirement by a foreign govern- 
ment of certain islands in the West Indies as well as of certain 
possessions on the Pacific. 

The cession of Heligoland by England to Germany is also illus- 
trative of the fact, that there is a limit to the extent to which any 
nation will be permitted to retain possessions or develop naval bases, 
almost within sight of the home shores of a formidable industrial 
and maritime rival. 

National thought and purpose with regard to a suitable time for 
the development of outlying naval bases has probably been best 
expressed by Mr. Edward H. Finley whose words upon general naval 
preparedness seems specially appropriate to this particular feature 
of the problem. 

The defensive period should be begun at once. First a defensive screen 
must be built as already specified against foreign aggression ; and then behind 
that line of defense the offensive— defensive could be safely and vigorously un- 
dertaken. If the order indicated is not observed, our fleet could not later !>e 
built up without Europe's permission." 

THE BUDGET SYSTEM OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

There are those who would even have us believe that by the intro- 
duction of a budget system of appropriation there could be effected 
economies which would materially reduce naval expenditures. Such 
a conclusion is a visionary belief not founded upon either fact or ex- 
perience. It is simply delaying national preparedness to place much 
faith in the suggestion that by the adoption of a budget system of 
submitting estimates any substantial financial benefits would arise. 
The lumping of certain items in various departmental appropriation 
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acts may prove extremely advisable, since more rather than less lati- 
tude in national expenditures should be allowed the Cabinet officers, 
but such details of expenditures bear no inherent relation to a budget 
system. The vetoing of individual items in appropriation acts 
should be made possible, but such action has nothing to do with a 
budget. 

At least several hundred thousand dollars have been directly or 
indirectly expended during recent years by the National Government 
in attempting to discredit our existing departmental system of mak- 
ing estimates, and to substitute some scheme of budget expenditures. 
The only good that has ever been subserved in the expenditures for 
experimenting with the budget system so far as the Navy is con- 
cerned, has been in showing that a system of appropriation of the 
general character proposed by the advocates of tne budget is inap- 
plicable to its business administrations, whether the proposition be 
viewed from either an economic or military standpoint. 

One of the primary advantages claimed for a budget is that it will 
not only show more in detail now appropriations for national pur- 
poses are expended, but that it will obviate the presentation of de- 
ficiency estimates. It has been unreservedly stated by the support- 
ers of the budget scheme that naval deficiency appropriations are 
something unknown to the British Parliament. As bearing upon 
the reliability of such contentions, it may be stated that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, on February 12, 1914, submitted to the House 
of Commons a naval supplementary estimate (a deficiency measure) 
for a sum not exceeding two and one-half million pounds sterling, 
to be granted for additional expenditures for naval purposes. 

It is pertinent to state that the British Admiralty has much less 
reason for submitting a deficiency estimate than our Navy Depart- 
ment, since the Admiralty and War Department officials of Great 
Britain have authority to take any unexpended balance of one appro- 
priation and divert it to any other authorized purpose. In other 
words, every cabinet minister of Great Britain can, in an emergency, 
divert an appropriation granted for one special purpose to meet 
some other obligation where there is likely to be a deficit. Would the 
Congress of the United States permit the executive departments of 
the Government thus to divert appropriations, if not to nullify cer- 
tain acts of the legislative bodies? 

As stated by the Admiralty, the underspending of one estimate 
can be applied to an overspending of another estimate. In closing 
the debates on these estimates, the parliamentary and financial secre- 
tary of the admiralty spoke in the House of Commons, on March 
4,1914: 

With great respect I venture to think that if a stranger had been amongst us 
to-day he would almost have come to the conclusion that nobody had ever seen 
a supplementary estimate before. My honorable friends have been turning over 
the pages of this supplementary estimate as if it were a curiously rare and 
cryptic document which bad mysteriously come to light and which had never 
beea seen before. Watching them turning it over I confess I began to lose my 
identity and feel like a man dug out of some ancient catacomb and brought to 
life again. That, at any rate, is the impression left on me by the discussion. 
But we have had four supplementary estimates in the last 10 years, and all 
have been in the same time-honored form. If the form is difficult, If it la 
obscure, at any rate it is not a novel form ; it is not our form, it is a form estab- 
lished by custom. 
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MTT.TTART VALUE OF THE COMMERCIAL SHIFT ABO. 

Important as it is to develop our navy yards, it is also important 
for national defense that encouragement should be given to the 
development of our commercial shipyards. These plants are of great 
value to the Nation, and it is due in considerable part to our industrial 
resources that our influence as a naval power is seriously taken into 
consideration. Concerning the worth of the navy yards and private 
shipbuilding plants, the question may well be asked, is it not 
America's eventual ability to replace, if not to multiple, her existing 
war fleet, that after all has done much for our immunity from atta c k , 
and which constitutes one of our most important factors of naval 
strength? 

Encouragement should be offered our armor-plate manufacturers, 
shipbuilders, and all others engaged in producing war material to 
compete for Government work. Germany practicaUv subsidized such 
industrial concerns as Krupp's, in the effort to help that firm lead 
the world in the production of structural material and heavy guna 
It was continuous experimental work and research investigation of 
the manufacture of munitions of war that has very materially con- 
tributed to the distinguishing success of the German Army. 

Great Britain, of all countries of the world, has now a full measure 
of appreciation of the far-reaching military service rendered by the 
commercial firms engaged in the manufacture of munitions of war. 
And yet she has very plainly given these manufacturers to under- 
stand that the nation's necessity is not to be made the manufacturer's 
opportunity. She has therefore declared that the nation must 
know the profit that is reaped from the manufacture of war sup- 
plies. One of her war measures has been the limitation of the 
amount of net dividends that shall be paid to the stockholders of 
such corporations. If, however, such control is justifiable in time 
of war, it seems but equitable that the commercial firms should be 
given a fair share of Government work in times of commercial de- 
pression. The integrity and patriotism of the manufacturer should 
not be impeached without cause. Is it not, therefore, probable that 
foreign powers, when planning campaigns against us, will give seri- 
ous consideration to the reserve facilities that we have or could de- 
velop in the shipbuilding line? As our maritime resources in ship- 
building are lamentably weak along the south Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, does there not appear an imperative need that the southern 
navy yards should be developed to the- highest possible state of 
efficiency? 

SHIPBUILDING DURING THE PAST DECADE AN UNPROFITABLE VENTURE. 

After the completion of the present war, will it not be necessary 
that tlte shipbuilding establishments located on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts shall receive some form of National aid or subvention 
to make them profitable ventures? During the past 12 years the 
number of large shipbuilding plants have not increased upon either 
the Atlantic or Pacific coasts. Shipbuilding has only been kept alive 
during the past decade by three fairly profitable classes of work— 
the coiistruction and repair of vessels for the coastwise trade; the 
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extensive building of various types of river and harbor craft; and 
the carrying on by a limited number of firms of special manufactur- 
ing activities. The Cramp Co. find the extensive manufacture of 
Parsons bronze and the building of water turbines two of the most 
profitable features of their business. On the Great Lakes the ship- 
building industry, due to some special causes, has a better chance 
to make the business a fairly safe venture. 

The only profitable forms of naval construction carried on fot 
many years at our commercial shipyards have been the building of 
tugs, gunboats, tankers, colliers, and cruisers. The building of de- 
stroyers, submarines, and battleships in America has been, in general, 
a very unprofitable undertaking. Except in the cases of the Her- 
reshoff Co., the Bath Iron Works, and, possibly, one other firm, 
the construction of destroyers has proved disastrous to the ship- 
building industry. Of 15 firms that received contracts for 
torpedo boats ana destroyers, at least half of them went into the 
hands of a receiver, primarily as a result of the financial losses that 
accrued from attempting to do such work. It is a conservative esti- 
mate, and it is based upon some reliable evidence, that the construc- 
tion of every single battleship at commercial shipyards during re- 
cent years has entailed an average loss upon each vessel of about 
a half million dollars to the contracting firms. As regards the con- 
struction of submarines, has any firm engaged in the work hereto- 
fore found the building of such craft profitable? 

The inquiry will naturally be made, Why did the shipbuilders 
seek any class of naval work at less than the cost of construction ? 
The answer is that in the case of the submarines and destroyers the 
work and the difficulties attending their construction when submit- 
ting bids for such work were unknown. 

As regards the contracts for the battleships, they provided exten- 
sive work at a time when the plants were comparatively slack, and 
therefore the commercial firms, in order to prevent possible bank- 
ruptcy of their establishments, considered it good judgment to tem- 
porarily carry on work at a loss. 

Then, again, both shipping and the shipbuilding industry of neu- 
tral* nations invariably develop into very profitable activities when 
ether maritime nations are at war, for then the demand for ships 
and ocean rates rise rapidly. In the belief likewise that this Nation 
would enact into law certain legislation that would make shipbuild- 
ing a fairly good investment, that the Isthmian Canal would oe free 
to our coastwise trade, and that there would also be an eventual 
call from South America and China for vessels the shipbuilding in- 
dustry was operated for years at a loss. Can more indisputable evi- 
dence of this fact be cited than to note that for the 12 years pre- 
ceding this war the exceedingly depressed value of the common stock 
of these corporations, together with the certified and sworn annual 
statements of the officers of the shipbuilding companies concern- 
ing their financial operation ? The shipbuilder is entitled to a fair 
profit upon his investment, and it ought to excite neither surprise nor 
resentment that he now declines to continue to build battleships at a 
financial loss. Shipbuilding is just as much entitled to reasonable 
returns as die planting of wneat and cotton. 
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SHOULD ANT OF OUR NAVAL STATIONS RE ABANDONED? 

If measured even by our present naval demands, none of our naval 
stations should be abandoned or closed. The question is rather one 
of providing additional dry docks, as well as increased berthing and 
handling facilities at each of our navy yards. Our deficiency and 
not our superfluity of naval stations will forcibly present itself if 
we ever engage in war. 

It is important to note that the navy yards at Portsmouth, N. EL, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk were originally 
located in the heart of those ports and at a time when the commerce 
of those harbors was comparatively small. Very desirable water- 
frontage sites were therefore acquired for navy-yard reservations. 
Particularly was this the case at Boston. New York, and Philadel- 
phia. Even as early as 50 years ago the railroad and steamship 
experts of Philadelphia realized that a navy yard at the foot of 
Federal Street of that city would be an insurmountable bar to the 
efficient development of the port, and as a consequence the navy yard 
was transferred to League island, a point 5 miles down the river. 
The new naval reservation is many times the size of the one that was 
abandoned. 

As regards the Boston Navy Yard, it may only be within a decade 
when the transportational terminal demand of that city may compel 
thoughtful consideration of the important question as to whether the 
channel frontage on the Mystic and Charles Rivers, now possessed 
by the naval authorities, may have to be vacated to meet the trans- 
portation and distribution demands of the railroad and steamship 
lines having their terminals in that city. While the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts has already authorized the construction of a dry 
dock and terminal pier facilities at South Boston to help meet the 
present needs of the railroad and shipping companies, these projected 
facilities will probably only satisfy in part the demands of the 
progressive and rapidly growing commerce of the port. 

The collector of the port of New York has repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the congested conditions as regards the commerce of that port. 
It requires no prophetic powers therefore to predict that possibly 
within a decade there may also come a commercial demand, perhaps 
irresistible, for vacating the present Boston and New York Navy 
Yards. 

Our existing pier wall and dry dock facilitates at all our naval 
stations is absolutely inadequate even for present needs, and yet 
the Navy Department may be called upon to unqualifiedly prove the 
imperative military-industrial necessity for continuing large naval 
stations in the heart of the maritime districts of great ports like 
Boston and New York, where the terminal facilities possessed by 
the navy yards may better serve the purposes of the Nation by per- 
mitting them to be acquired by the commercial interests of these 
great harbors, whose water frontage is now severely taxed to meet 
the demands of shipping. 

The terminal transportation and distributing demands of great 
seaports like Liverpool, London, Bremen, Hamburg, and Antwerp 
could not possibly permit the continuance or establishment of naval 
dock yards in the midst of their shipping districts. Will not this 
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Nation be compelled, at an early day, to conserve the entire water 
frontage of certain ports for maritime purposes? Great as may be 
the loss to the Navy oy vacating important yards like those of Boston 
and New York, the impelling and growing demands of commerce 
may ultimately cause such action to be taken. It is the lack of 
terminal distribution facilities which now materially contributes to 
the increased cost of food supplies. 
The necessity of giving early and thoughtful consideration to the 

3uestion of enlarging the Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard and of 
eveloping a new station at Narragansett Bay to provide for the 
possible vacating of the Boston and New York Tavy Yards is a 
matter that particularly merits the attention of the Navy Department 
and the Congress. 

OUR NAVAL STATIONS ARE NOT COMPLETELY EQUIPPED ESTABLISHMENTS. 

For the past generation we have been progressively augmenting 
the fleet, while pursuing a policy of retrenchment and severest econ- 
omy in the development or our navy yards. The parsimony mani- 
fested as to navy-yard extension has been due to the rapid and 
incessant attacks of the sensational writers of the daily press and 
popular magazines, who should have been better informed than to 
proclaim that a " pork-barrel policy " had dominated the establish- 
ment, administration, and operation of our naval stations. Has any 
naval station ever been established or even its territorial limits 
abridged except upon the recommendation of some high ranking 
officers of the Navy? 

Time will show that cheese-paring economy in this direction has 
been at the expense of the fleet, for if the future efficiency of bur 
naval stations have thereby become impaired, the fleet will be the 
ultimate victim of a such a suicidal policy. 

Have we not had all the warning we need that behind the troops 
in the field and the blue jackets on the battleships, there must be at 
least fairly completed navy yards with facilities for employing the 
army of workmen required to maintain the fleet as the first line of 
defense? 

Our naval stations are not finished works. As a matter of fact for 
a considerable number of years past it has not contributed to any- 
one's official reputation or popularity to recommend their extension 
and development, and such may continue to be the case for a few 
years to come. The day of awaking upon this question is, however, 
much nearer than anticipated, for the normal increase in the repair 
work of the fleet will soon tax the resources of our naval stations. 

Is there an officer in the Navy, who possesses accurate knowledge 
of the industrial and military conditions existing at any of these 
stations, who now regrets that our navy yards have been developed 
to the limited extent that has been effected, and who does not hope 
that further extensions may soon be authorized? In brief, the out- 
lay incurred for navy yard development has been as efficiently, 
wisely and economically expended as have been the appropriations 
for tine battleships. 

Unless we immediately change our policy of seeming indifference, 
in developing naval stations, we may within a few years be compelled 
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to undertake this work intensively and therefore expensively. We 
shall indeed be fortunate if the work will not have to be done at a 

feriod following the loss of a portion of the fleet and its personnel, 
t is the unfinished and undeveloped weapon or appliance which 
fails in time of emergency. Taken as a whole, the most unfinished 
and incomplete feature of our naval establishment is our navy yards. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A FLEET? 

In the age of sail the floating craft within themselves comprised 
the fleet. Such however is not the case in the age of steam. While 
the sailing brig could cruise for months with her contained resources, 
(he modern battleship can not be operated beyond a week under maxi- 
mum forced-draft conditions. It is only a pleasing fiction that the 
superdreadnaught is self-contained as regards repairs. The armored 
ship does not carry enough armor-piercing and common projectile 
shells to supply her turret guns with ammunition for an hour. 

The dreadnaught needs underwater eyes in the shape of sub- 
marines, surface eyes in the form of destroyers, and overtopping 
eyes of the aeroplane order; she requires reserve powder, shell, and 
torpedoes of the value of millions of dollars; she needs a chain of 
wireless stations to complete her means of communication. It would 
require pages of manuscript to tell all of her requirements, and these 
demands are of the most expensive and extensive character. It is 
even needful that we should widen and deepen our channels to our 
leading seaports in order that the battleship can enter harbor for 
supplies and repairs. 

It is probably beyond the knowledge of any individual to realize 
in detail the fullness of the auxiliary demands of fighting ships. 
The more thoughtfully one studies this question, the more appalled 
he becomes at the extent of these demands. 

Is it possible that any program of naval construction can be con- 
sidered an adeouate and well-rounded one which does not allot, or 
even obligate, for extension of the shore stations, for the develop- 
ment of auxiliary industrial activities, and for improving the chan- 
nels to our commercial shipyards and naval stations, an appropria- 
tion of at least 10 per cent of the amount proposed for the augmen- 
tation of the Navy afloat Great Britain now finds it necessary to 
expend millions in providing or extending her naval shore estab- 
lishments. Not even 2 per cent of the expenditure involved in 
carrying out the naval program outlined has been allotted for the 
development of our naval stations. While no thoughtful officer 
desires to have the extent of naval construction afloat abridged, there 
are those who are jamazed that substantially no provision appears 
to have been made for the necessary development of navy yards. 

CONCLU8ION8. 

The naval program as submitted to the Congress is a satisfactory 
one only to the extent that it may meet our needs as regards the 
fleet afloat. This program appears to be substantially based upon 
the assumption that national safety will be obtained through a deci- 
sive battle upon the first line of defense; it practically assumes that 
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our naval shore stations are completed industrial establishments — 
which they are not. 

Neither our strongest possible naval foe, nor even any combination 
of naval powers, would invite or accept war with the United States 
without file confident conviction that their fleet would not only 
reach our shores but drive our battleships into harbor. As it would 
be a battered, disabled, and depleted American fleet which would seek 
the protection of our coastwise defenses, ought not we provide for 
a contingency which may develop into a verity even before many 
years elapse? 

The failure to adequately develop our naval stations in a manner 
which will enable them to repair expeditiously a disabled fleet is 
simply inviting a prolonged naval war, if not national disaster. If 
for a stretch 01 2,500 miles of our South Atlantic and Gulf coasts we 
neither possess a dry dock that can receive a superdreadnaught 
nor a crane that can handle the engines, boilers, and turret guns 
installed on such fighting craft, and if a pattered fleet has to wend 
its way past Cape Hatteras to make for a harbor where it can be 
docked, and repaired, who can maintain that a naval program whiqh 
only provides floating craft and some reserve ammunition is a well- 
rounded one? 

The building of a dry dock requires a longer period than the con- 
struction of a Dattleship, and, in view of what is transpiring daily, 
ought not the probability of the impairment of the dry docK to be 
considered more likely than the chances of disablement of the dread- 
naught? And yet the program submitted makes no provision what- 
ever for the building of a modern dry dock at any port between 
Cape Hatteras and the Rio Grande, nor upon the Pacific coast. 

Our possible naval foes will scarcely devise strategic plans that 
ignore the existence of the inefficiently equipped chain of naval sta- 
tions that we possess on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Not 
one of these stations has even a suitable magazine for the storage of 
reserve shell and ammunition. We have been five years trying to 
procure an efficient floating or stationary crane suitable for the needs 
of a superdreadnaught. Is there any one who will maintain that 
the floating crane at the Boston Navy Yard or the two floating 
cranes at tne Canal Zone are fully satisfactory appliances for naval 
needs? And vet the projected program does not provide at any 
naval station for either a single stationary or floating crane capable 
of lifting a weight of 250 tons, although our possible foes possess 
such appliances. The existing equipment and development of our 
southern naval stations are a reproach to the Nation. Nearly every- 
thing in the shape of our naval shore stations on the Atlantic is now 
concentrated between Cape Ann and Cape Henry, and we are told 
that strategic consideration warrants such action, since the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts can be protected from Guantanamo — a pro- 
jected location wherein it has not yet been established that an as- 
sured water supply can be procured and protected. 

As regards the practical value of the ordinary confidential stra- 
tegic plan, is it not probable that there are in the military vaults of 
many European powers thousands of discredited and discarded 
plans which even two years ago were regarded as of the most im- 
portant and valuable nature by the respective general staffs of 
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Europe, but which to-day are not worth the paper upon which they 
are written? 

Does this Nation need a more timely warning of the fallacy of 
concentrating industrial activities of either a naval or military na- 
ture than the sad predicament of France in losing, within two 
months of the declaration of war, about 70 per cent of her metal- 
lurgy production as a result of the capture by Germany of the 
bulk of the steel foundries of the Eepubhc? 

M. Albert Thomas, the master of the forges of France, states — 

that the greatest lesson of this war is that, without a definite program for set- 
ting one's industries on a war basis, no nation can now safely go to war. 

Measured from this standpoint, have any, and particularly the 
southern navy yards, been planned on a war basis, and should we 
not, if necessary, sacrifice the building of two battleships to develop 
our Atlantic and Pacific naval stations in a manner which would 

S've them facilities for rapidly placing in times of emergency our 
sabled battleships again on the oattle line? 

The first duty of this nation is to " prepare." No fleet, however, 
that we can assemble will fulfill its mission if our navy yards and 
shipbuilding establishments are not immediately developed to a 
point where they can efficiently, completely, and expeditiously 
"repair" the disabled and battered battleships. Neither our com- 
mercial shipyards nor our naval stations are now in condition to 
meet the extensive demand of war. It will certainly involve an 
expenditure approaching the cost of three battleships to efficiently 
develop all our navy yards and to adequately improve the channels 
leading to them. 

Our needs, also, as regards a reserve of stores, coal, fuel oil, mines, 
smokeless powder, ammunition, and torpedoes; enlargement of our 
radio stations, extension of aviation facilities, establishment of a 
naval research laboratory, together with various other activities, 
should likewise be concomitantly developed with the augmentation 
of our fleet. 

Is it an excessive estimate, therefore, which calls for 12 per cent 
of the amount contemplated for the increase of the fleet afloat, to be 
expended for the numerous auxiliary purposes connected with the 
repair^ maintenance and operation of the floating craft. Under war 
conditions it will undoubtedly be shown that we should have ex- 
pended at least 20 per cent. 

No friend of the Navy desires to have the building program for 
fighting vessels reduced. If, however, the navy yards can not be 
developed in any other manner, then a well-rounded plan of naval 
preparedness demands that the program as regards the augmenta- 
tion of the floating craft be reduced to a sufficient extent to provide 
adequate repair facilities for the fleet that we shall build. 

In brief, our naval program either appears to be oblivious to the 
far-reaching influence of industrial operations upon modern war- 
fare, or else it presupposes that our existing industries have been 
developed and organized sufficient to meet war requirements. It 
may be, that along certain lines, our ordnance facilities have been 
vastly enlarged, but such is not the case with our shipbuilding and 
marine engineering resources. 
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As regards the industrial conditions in Europe, the output of the 
Krupp works has been increased 250 per cent in a year. Great 
Britain now has over 2,000 controlled establishments for making 
munitions of war in place of 600 she had last June. The cost of the 
Zeppelin dirigible has increased threefold since the war. From 
the port of New York at least $2,000,000 worth of war material is 
being shipped daily. Is not the man of the hour in Great Britain, 
the man who was the first to realize that the war in which the 
Empire was engaged was not only a struggle between military 
forces but a contest as regards the industrial resources of the oppos- 
ing nation? Does it not appear as if Britain's hope of victory now 
rests as much in her industrial supremacy as in the vast forces which 
3he has in the trenches? Is it not therefore in contravention of the 
signs of the times that we have outlined a plan of naval preparedness 
that substantially ignores the extensive and inestimable military- 
industrial work that will devolve in war upon our naval stations? 

After having been permitted to visit Britain's grand fleet, Mr. 
Archibald Hurd states, in a quasi-official message to the British 
public, that, independent of battleships, battle cruisers, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, and submarines, England now has in use 2,300 patrol 
vessels, mine sweepers, etc., together with 2,000 tugs, transports, and 
supply vessels. Does it not require something of a plant to repair 
and dock this multitude of auxiliaries in addition to the fighting 
fleet? 

In the confidential report submitted by the general board on July 
30 last, concerning naval needs, the closing paragraph is : 

Increased faculties for the navy yards and shore establishments generally, 
such as dry docks, berthing spaces, buUding slips, structural shops, cranes for 
heavy weights, shop machinery, ammunition, and other storage facilities, civil 
personnel, etc. 

Does not this recommendation call for a heavy expenditure for 
navy-vard development? 

In his message to the Congress, President Wilson declared that the 
goal of all plans of preparedness should be " national adequacy.' 9 
To be half prepared is but one remove from not being prepared at 
alL If we greatly augment the fleet without concomitantly develop- 
ing our naval stations, who can maintain that " national adequacy " 
is being provided for in a naval program which, in substance, makes 
only for the strength and efficiency of the fighting fleet and ignores 
the needs of the shore stations which are expected to keep that fleet 
on the battle line. Does not such a plan for preparedness invite 
disaster! 

O 
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RURAL CREDITS BILLS. 



By Gbant S. Youmans, of Minot, N. Dak., 

Special Legislative Representative of the Members of the North Dakota State 
Union of the American Society of Equity and all of Its Affiliated Farm 
Associations. 



[Hoi lis, 8. 2086 ; Moss, H. R. 6838.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, you are now considering H. E. 6838, generally called 
the Moss rural-credit bill, which is substantially the bill introduced 
in the Senate as S. 2986 by Senator Hollis, and which last bill has, 
with amendments, been reported from the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

These two bills are the outcome to the present time of the labors 
of the respective committees and of the Joint Committee on Rural 
Credits, created by act of Congress at the last session. 

I appear before you as the special legislative representative of the 
members of the North Dakota State Union of the American Society 
of Equity and of all of its affiliated farm organizations. I represent 
in this capacity probably 100,000 farmers — members of these or- 
ganizations. 
The long-admitted need with respect to rural-credit legislation has 
been widely discussed in this country for years. Expensive com- 
missions have studied our local conditions. Other more expensive 
commissions have traveled abroad and submitted voluminous reports. 
Party platforms and utterances of high officials have made frequent 
pledges to the farmers of this country, and the present bills are sup- 
posed to be a start to the answer. 

I have carefully considered, and now most earnestly protest, a very 
solemn protest if you will, on behalf of the farmers of the North- 
west against these fake bills. They are not even a partial answer to 
the long-delayed need for proper legislation on this subject. 

The fact that these bills were under consideration and that one of 
them had been reported at first gave comfort and hope to the 
farmer. But when we come to examine their provisions we discover 
what a mockery they are. 

A study of these bills leads me to say that they look more like a 
poorly disguised attempt to defeat this legislation than to promote it. 

However, the answer is yet with the committee and with Congress. 
That fact is the reason for this discussion. Let us see. 

Even the most ardent champions of the legislation can but admit 
that its provisions are clumsy, cumbersome, and provide an enormous 
amount of useless machinery to do a very simple thing. 

a 
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STATE LEGISLATION. 

In support of the statement that the bill is intended to make an 
effective rural-credit system of national scope impossible of accom- 
plishment, let us examine section 31 of S. 2986 and section 32 of 
H. R. 6838. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board, whose multitudinous duties and 
powers will be later considered, appoint a farm loan commissioner. 

By the provisions of section 31, it is made the duty of the farm 
loan commissioner — 

to make examination of the laws of every State of the United States and to 
Inform the Federal Farm Loan Board as rapidly as may be whether in his 
judgment the laws of each State relating to the conveying and recording of land 
titles, and the foreclosure of mortgages or other instruments securing loans, as 
well as providing homestead and other exemptions and granting the power to 
waive such exemptions as respects first mortgages, are such as to assure the 
holder thereof adequate safeguards against loss in the event of default on loans 
secured by any such mortgages. 

It is then provided that — 

pending the making of such examination in the case of any State, the Federal 
Farm Loan Board may declare first mortgages on farm lands situated within 
such State ineligible as the basis for an issue of farm-loan bonds. 

Assuming that this board is composed of men earnestly desirous of 
carrying out the provisions of this elaborate and costly system, and 
of using its provisions in the establishment of a system of rural 
credits, it must be apparent to every thoughtful person that under 
the provisions quoted, no such board, however honest they might be, 
could do other than enter as one of their first orders that " first 
mortgages on farm lands situated within (every State) are in- 
eligible as the basis for an issue of farm loan bonds." This is ap- 
parent for the reason that it is made the duty of the farm loan com- 
missioner to first make the examination of the laws of every State. 

This farm loan commissioner is appointed by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. He must report upon such laws to such board, and 
while the wording is " may," so far as the action of the board is con- 
cerned in declarmg such first mortgages ineligible, the word is 
" shall " in respect to the duty of making .this investigation by the 
farm loan commissioner before any action is taken by the board. 

The result must necessarily be that the action of the board must 
be taken upon the report of the commissioner, and that until such 
report is made no affirmative action making such mortgages eligible 
for farm-loan bonds could be consistently taken by any self-respect- 
ing and intelligent board called upon to administer the provisions 
of this law. 

By the further provisions of this same section it will be discovered 
that this farm loan commissioner becomes clothed with large powers 
with respect to his report upon such laws. 

EXPENSIVE SPECIAL COUN8EL. 

This same farm loan commissioner may employ special counsel in 
every State. Special counsel is usually rather expensive. 

If a governor of a State wants a statement setting forth in what 
respects the requirements of said board can not be complied with 
under the laws of such State, the board must prepare such statement. 
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How can such statement be prepared until the farm loan commis- 
sion has taken the advice of his special counsel and made his inves- 
tigation ? 

lieing under the necessity, in self -protection, to say that until they 
have made such investigation the laws of all States are insufficient, 
it becomes plain that from 4 to 40 years would necessarily have to 
elapse before the laws of the several States could be brought into 
harmony with the ideas of the farm loan commissioner and the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, if it ever could be done. 

In the meantime the personnel of the board changes and its notions 
of adequate laws change. Many States would likely refuse to be 
dictated to by such a Federal board. 

A mere statement of these difficulties and the experience of strong 
organizations endeavoring to simplify and unify the most obvious 
commercial laws will show the impossibility of these laws ever being 
made to satisfy the views of the five men who might be selected to 
become the Federal Loan Board, thus depriving the farmers of those 
States from any opportunity to use the system. 

STATE LAWS SUFFICIENT. 

If the guaranties provided and required by the act respecting 
bonds and mortgages authorized, issued, and sold by the respective 
farm loan banks or loan associations in different States are to be 
treated as of any worth whatever, such laws should be satisfactory 
if satisfactory to the loan bank guaranteeing the loan or the mort- 
gage and its security. 

For these reasons, I say at the outset that this single provision in 
this bill is sufficient to make it plain that such act can not be consid- 
ered seriously as intending to provide a prompt, efficient, and ade- 
quate measure for a system of rural credits. 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT — EXPENSES. 

It is plain from an examination of the bill that it is designed upon 
the general model of the Federal reserve act. It provides for a 
Federal Farm Loan Board of five members, four 01 whose salaries 
alone will aggregate $40,000 a year. 

There are in continental United States about 8,000 national banks, 
members of the Federal Reserve System. 

The expenses of the Federal Reserve Board alone are about 
$216,000 a year. The salaries of its employees amount to $108,650 
per year, and the salaries of the examiners who examine the banks 
in the Federal Reserve System amount to $396,000 per year. 

The expenses of the Federal reserve banks, of which there are 12, 
^ere last year $1,490,729. The estimated expenses of these same 
banks for next year are $1,611,000. These expenses include such 
items of salaries as governor, ranging from $30,000 a year to $7,500 
a year; members of the staff from $12,000 a year, with various head 
men at four, five, six, eight, and ten thousand a year. 

In fact, the Federal Keserve Board admits in its report, Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, Document No. 442, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, 
that several of these banks are overorganized in their high-salaried 
lists. 
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But these expenses, great as they are, were founded on the mobil- 
ization and concentrated organization of the business of 8,000 na- 
tional banks already established and existing. 

There are about 20,000 State and private banks, including 1,600 
loan and trust companies, scattered throughout the country. 

Still, in the face of all these facts and conditions it is not pro- 
posed by the provisions of this bill to use any part of existing 
financial agencies, but to create an additional burdensome system 
for the farmers to support. 

FARM LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

The bill seems to assume that farm-loan associations composed of 
"borrowers" will be promptly organized cither on the limited or 
unlimited plan, and that by this means both a surplus and " capital " 
will be supplied. 

Such associations can have neither income nor capital except it be 
supplied by the farmers. An association composed of borrowers 
alone can rarely supply either. 

These farm-loan associations may assess the farmers for " interest, 
dues, and other sums," and fix the interest rate at the limit of the 
interest charged by national banks. This in effect would make the 
interest charges to the farmers higher than those afforded by estab- 
lished institutions. 

For information as to interest rates, commissions, and other data 
see tables in appendix, which were submitted by Secretary Houston 
before the joint committee November 13, 1915. 

It is thus seen that this feature of the bill, not taking into account 
inertia or local opposition, is practically impossible 6f successful 
working out. 

These farm loan associations are a poor attempt to follow the plan 
of building and loan associations, so many of which failed a few 
years ago on account of expenses and inability to provide capital 
from borrowers alone. 

JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS. 

The provisions with respect to these so-called joint-stock land 
banks furnish an additional scheme to "farm the farmer" by the 
creation of a number of large banks flying the flag of the Federal 
Government. 

These must have a capital of $250,000 in every State, and if the 
State has more than 2,000,000 population they must have a capital of 
$500,000. 

If the farm loan associations, in connection with the farm-land 
banks, are to produce any effective results, they would be in direct 
competition and in continuous opposition with these joint-stock land 
banks, so the result would be that the best loans would be secured 
by the joint-stock banks, as being more nearly in accord with the 
present experience and customs of farmers seeking loans in this 
country, and for the further reason that such loans would not have 
the burden of the requirements of the 5 per cent "stock purchase," 
as in farm loan associations, nor the indefinite, undetermined, and 
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indeterminate dues, fees, expenses, etc., to which such loans and the 
borrower thereunder are liable. 

Neither is either form of banks nor the loan associations under the 
bill permitted to accept deposits or do any banking business. 

The scheme adds nothing to the banking facilities now notoriously 
inadequate for the farmer and farming communities. 

SAVINGS BANKS. 

The only feature in the bill which would promote thrift and fru- 
gality and which might in time develop the necessary capital for a 
large part of the operation of a rural-credit system — the savings 
section— has been omitted from the joint committee bill as reported 
from the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency (S. 2986). 

Neither is any provision made for the investment or use of postal 
savings funds in farm-loan bonds. It seems that no really valid 
reason can exist against such use of postal deposits. They bear a 
low rate of interest. Even in times of stress such deposits are not all 
wanted at once. They are made mostly by workers in mines and 
factories. These farm loan bonds would be a perfectly safe invest- 
ment and would bring to the Government a great profit to be used 
in further loans; or, if this was not desired, they could be offered 
to postal savings depositors as having been supervised and carefully 
issued and offering a higher rate of interest than postal savings banks 
pay. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Instead of being a piece of genuine rural-credit legislation the 
system provided is only a shadowy substance floating in a sea of 
finance with neither chart, compass, nor sailing orders. It is simply 
a head, the Federal Farm Loan Board, resting upon nothing. Tnis 
head must develop its own body, temporarily using the funds of the 
Federal Government in the meanwhile,.while it attempts to find out 
through the farm loan commissioner whether there are any safe 
landing places under the land laws of the several States. The admin- 
istrative features are overweighted with offices and salaries. 

It provides that there can be no farm loans under this system until 
there are borrowing-farmers' loan associations, and there can be no 
borrowing- farmers loan associations until there is a group of bor- 
rowing farmers who are willing to buy stock in such associations 
and pay the undetermined fees, costs, and expenses which may be 
incurred. 

These farm-loan associations may not act directly as a means of 
collecting the savings and available investment funds of the com- 
munity and as a medium between the investor and borrower, but 
must, oy the terms of the act, be composed of borrowers alone. 

In general, hardly a farmer in the United States could avail him- 
self of the elaborate apparatus attempted to be created by this bill. 

The bill could be nothing else than a failure and its passage 
merely block the way to a straightforward rural-credit system or 
systems. 

The opponents of real practical legislation would point to the ex- 
istence of this law and its unused provisions and solemnly assure 
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the country that it was the result of many commissions, probably 
half a million dollars of expenditure, and that it was costing, even 
though unworked and unworkable, perhaps $500,000 a year, and yet 
was not being used by the farmers of the country, without stopping 
to explain that its provisions make such use impossible of successful 
accomplishment. 

. These are but a few of the serious and insurmountable objections 
to the bill as drawn. 

An examination of the bill discloses numerous limitations and re- 
strictions upon the operation of the proposed system. 

The dangerous character of the bill is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the specification of the extensive and, in many cases, senseless 
powers of the Federal Farm Loan Board, here briefly set out: 

Powers of Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Section 3. 

To appoint a farm loan registrar in each of 12 districts. 

To appoint one or more land bank appraisers. 

To appoint special appraisers as deemed necessary. 

To fix compensation of land bank appraisers. 

To employ attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, and other 
employees and fix their compensation. 

Change and fix salaries and compensation of employees of each 
Federal land bank. 

Make annual report to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Require examination and report of conditions of all associations 
and banks established under the provisions of this act. 

Make appraisals of farm lands as provided by this act. 

Prepare and publish amortization tables to be used by associations 
and banks under its supervision. 

Require by suitable rules and regulations that offenses under this 
act be reported to it and to the United States district attorney. 

Institute immediate proceedings in proper court for prosecution of 
any person committing an offense under the act. 

Prescribe the form for the statement of condition of associations 
and banks under its supervision. 

BULLETINS, ETC. 

Prepare from time to time bulletins setting forth the principal 
features of this act and to distribute same, " particularly to the press, 
to agricultural journals, and to farmers 9 organizations." 

Prepare and distribute circulars in the same manner setting forth 
the principles and advantages of amortized farm loans and the pro* 
tection afforded debtors under this act. 

Instruct farmers how to organize and conduct farm loan associa- 
tions. 

Advise investors of the merits and advantages of farm loan bonds. 

" Disseminate in its discretion information tor the further instruc- 
tion of farmers regarding the methods and process of cooperative 
credit organization." 
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Use a reasonable portion of the organization fund provided by 
section 36 ($100,000) for these objects (from bulletins down to this 
point). 

Make recommendations to Congress for further appropriations to 
carry out said objects (from bulletins down to this point). 

Section b 

Divide continental United States, excluding Alaska, into 12 dis- 
tricts. 

Increase the number of these districts and to readjust their bound- 
aries from time to time. (No Federal land bank shall be established 
with less than $500,000 capital stock.) 

Establish in each district a Federal land bank. 

Approve the establishment of branches of such bank within its 
district. 

Appoint five directors to temporarily manage such bank, and fix 
their compensation. 

Fix the compensation of the employees of the Federal land bank. 

Direct changes or additions in organization certificate of Federal 
land bank. 

Supervise and regulate manner of the transfer of stock in farm 
loan banks. 

Appoint two directors of each farm loan bank. 

Designate one of such directors as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Fix the compensation of boards of directors and of officers and 
employees of the Federal land bank. 

Section 5. 

Prescribe the times and condition of payment of subscription to 
capital stock in such banks. 

Reject any subscription in its discretion. 

Require subscribers to furnish adequate security for the payment 
of such subscription. 

Direct the farm loan commissioner to vote the stock of the United 
States for such bank. 

Open books of subscription for capital stock to such banks in 
each Federal land bank district. 

Fix the time for the call of such subscriptions as are made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Section 7. 

May fix compensation for secretary-treasurer of farm loan asso- 
ciation. 

Require such secretary-treasurer to furnish suitable surety bond 
as prescribed and approved by it. 

Provide the forms for quarterly report of such secretary-treasurer. 

Require such secretary -treasurer to carry out "duly authorized 
orders of said board." 

Fix, increase, or reduce the salary of such secretary-treasurer. 

Refuse charter to farm loan association. 

Designate the territory in which such association may make loans. 
S D— 64-1— vol 42 16 
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Section 9. 

Make deductions from sums deposited by applicants for member- 
ship in farm loan associations limited where the loan is rejected. 

Section 10. 

Make deductions from deposits where application for loan is re- 
jected in national farm loan associations unlimited. 

Section 19. 

Define the term " equipment " on farms. 

Define the term " improvements " on farm lands. 

Prescribe the form to be used by applicants for loans. 

•Prescribe the form and condition of an agreement to be made 
by^ applicants for loans to use such loans for the purposes specified in 
original application. 

Section IS. 

Power to deny the use of farm loan bonds by Federal land banks. 
May give approval for a farm loan bank to hold lands longer than 
five years taken in satisfaction of judgment decrees or mortgages. 

Section 16. 

To denay a shareholder in a national farm loan association the 
right to borrow money on a farm land mortgage, though funds for 
such purpose may be available in that farm land district. 

Section 16. 

To create a special department in a Federal land bank for the 
issuance of farm loan bonds unlimited. 

Section 17. 

To designate agents where farm loan associations are not organ- 
ized and to authorize Federal land banks to make loans on farm 
lands through agents approved by said board. 

To terminate the operations of such agents. 

Section 18. 

To issue a charter to a joint-stock land bank on subscriptions if 
capital stock of at least $250,000, but in States having populations 
exceeding 2,000,000 such capital stock shall not be less than $500,000. 

(The following are such States, according to World's Almanac, 

Sage 667, 1916 edition: Alabama, California, Georgia, Illinois, In- 
iana, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey .New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin.) 
Prescribe the form and color of farm loan bonds. 
Prescribe the distinguishing marks of such farm loan bonds. 
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Section 19. 

Prescribe rules and regulations respecting the examinations and 
reports upon land offered for security for a mortgage loan. 

Kequire special appraisal if any Federal land bank or joint-stock 
land bank desires to issue farm loan bonds. 

Define the nature of such examination. 

Officially approve the issue of such farm loan bonds. 
m Prescribe the form for appraisal, reports for farm loan asso- 
ciations. 

Direct the nature of examinations, appraisals, and investigation 
of land bank appraisers and special appraisers. 

Section 20. 

To organize and charter Federal land banks. 

To organize and charter national farm loan associations. 

To organize and charter joint-stock land banks. 

To review and change at discretion the rate of interest to be 
charged by Federal land banks. 

To grant or refuse to Federal land banks authority to make any 
specific issue of farm loan bonds. 

To grant or refuse joint-stock land banks authority to make any 
specific issue of farm loan bonds. 

To make rules and regulations respecting the charges made to 
borrowers on loans for appraisals, examining title, drawing legal 
papers, recording, and similar services. 

To require reports and statements of condition of banks doing 
business under the provisions of this act. 

To require reports and statement of condition and make exam- 
ination of associations doing business under this act. 

The prescribe the form and terms of farm loan bonds. 

To prescribe the form and terms and penal sums of all surety 
bonds. 

To prescribe the financial loss covered by such bonds as well as 
faithful performance of duty. 

To require Federal land banks to pay equitable proportion ad- 
vanced to jjay the coupons of any other land bank. 

To exercise such incidental powers as " shall be necessary or requi- 
site to fulfill their duties and carry out the purposes of this act'' 

Section 21. 

To specify the information required in a schedule of mortgages 
made by Federal land bank or joint-stock land bank. 

To cause special appraisers to make investigation and appraise- 
ment of the securities held by a Federal land bank and offered as 
security for farm loan bonds. 

To transmit its decision as to the issue of farm loan bonds by farm 
loan banks. 

Kequire the farm loan registrar of the district to submit any re- 
quired information respecting any issue of farm loan bonds. 
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12 BUBAL CREDITS. 

Section 22. 

To fix the deposit vault or bank in which mortgages to secure farm 
loan bonds shall be deposited. 

To reauire at any time additional security of any land bank to pro 
tect the bonds issued by it. 

Section 23. 

To give authority and direction for the issue of all bonds provided 
for. 

To fix the amount and term of any series of such bonds. 

To fix the form of such bonds and the circumstances and manner 
in which they shall be paid and retired. 

To fix the form and tener of such bonds. 

To provide for the exchange or reexchange of such bonds. 

To levy semiannually sufficient sum to cover the expense of bonds 
issued by Federal land banks. 

To levy semiannually a sufficient amount to cover expenses of 
bonds issued by joint-stock land banks. 

Section 21*. 

Binds the Federal land bank by all acts of its officers and of the 
Federal farm loan board in signing and issuing farm loan bonds. 
May assess solvent banks for losses on such bonds. 

Section 26. 

Provide rules and regulations for the payment of any farm loan 
bond or coupon, or interest thereon, by any Federal land bank. 

Section 27. 

To order and direct the investment of the reserve of each farm 
loan association. 

Section 31. 

May declare " farm lands situated within (any State) ineligible as 
the basis for an issue of farm loan bonds." 

To make an examination of the laws of any State and to declare 
first mortgages on lands situated in such State ineligible during the 
continuance of laws in question, held by the board not to afford 
sufficient protection to the holders of first mortgages. 

To authorize farm loan commissioner to call upon the Attorney 
General of the United States for legal advice or assistance. 

To authorize the farm loan commissioner to employ special coun- 
sel in any State. 

To prepare at the request of the executive of any State a statement 
setting forth in what respects the requirements of said board can not 
be complied with under the existing laws of such State. 

Section 32. 

May appoint as many land bank examiners " as in its judgment 
may be required to make careful examination of the banks and 
associations permitted to do business under this act" 

Fix the salaries of such examiners. 
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Section $4. 

Bequest the Secretary of the Treasury to make advances or deposits 
for the temporary use of any Federal land bank out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Require such Federal land bank to execute a certificate of such 
advance and to pay same at the direction of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. 

Section SB. 

To declare any national farm loan association insolvent and ap- 
point a receiver therefor. 

To direct the receiver to take possession of the books, records, and 
assets of such associations. 

To direct such receiver to compound or settle doubtful debts and 
to fix the terms therefor. 

To require such receiver to pay the sums collected to the Treasurer 
of the United States, subject to the order to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. 

To require such receiver to make report to such board of all his acts 
and proceedings. 

To declare insolvent Federal land banks and joint-stock land banks 
and to close the same up, as provided for Federal loan associations. 

To fix the amount of the contingent liabilities of any farm loan 
association. 

To give written consent to the dissolution of any national farm 
loan association. 

To give written consent to the dissolution of any Federal land 
bank. 

To give written consent to the dissolution of any joint-stock land 
bank. 

Section 36. 

To expend the $100,000 organization fund appropriated in said 
section. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee and 
of Congress, I desire to make the direct charge, not, however, with- 
out first having made a careful analysis of these bills from the 
viewpoint of the farmer, that this Moss-Hollis rural credit bill is 
not a farmers' bill. Far from it. It is simply another bankers' bill. 

Of course, it is claimed that the bills were designed especially for 
the benefit of the American farmer, where, as a matter oi fact, these 
bills, the provisions of which ; if used by the farmers, would benefit 
only established money-lending agencies — banks, loan, trust, and 
insurance companies, etc., and the investors of trust and private 
funds. 

On the other hand, gentlemen, if you as Members of Congress 
are sincere in a determination to serve the farmers of this country in 
general, and throughout the Northwest, for whom I can speak 
directly, if you wish to help provide them with a simple, direct, and 
inexpensive plan or system of rural credits, you will most certainly 
refuse to enact this fake rural credits bill now before Congress. 
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APPENDIX. 



Farm loans by banks and insurance companies. 
[Figures represent thousands of dollars.) 



Geographio divisions. 1 


Value of 
farmland 

and 
buildings.' 


Estimated 

total farm 

mortgage 

debts! 


Farm 
mortgages 
heldby 
insurance 
compa- 
nies. 4 


Farm 

mortgages 

heldby 

banks.' 


Personal 

and 
collateral 
loans by 
banks to 
farmers.* 


Farm 
mortgages 
"handled" 
by bank.* 


Maw England 


$718,545 
2,442,949 
8,873,992 
11,614,666 
2,486,436 
1,738,398 
3,128,597 
1,319,397 
2,478,146 


$80,544 
313, 156 
944,436 
1,375,903 
153,155 
127,135 
299,614 
101,285 
203,757 


$1,702 
556 
121,075 
426,960 
22,930 
22,871 
72,685 
12,532 
14,225 


$84,900 
30,900 
220,000 
216,400 
40,800 
$3,600 
27,900 
19,800 
65,200 


$16,800 
67,400 
325,030 
588,120 
151,220 
76,530 
204,310 
86,650 
03,820 


$10 


Middle Atlantic 


2,040 

123,360 

282,710 

19,920 


East-North Central 


West North Central 


South Atlantic 


East South Central 


4,710 


West South Central 


18,750 
17,300 


Moimtfifn . , . , 


Pacific 


17,780 






Total 


34,801,126 


3,598,986 


695,536 


739,600 


1,609,970 


486,58$ 







» For States comprised in the several divisions, see next table. 

* Thirteenth Census figures. 

t Estimates based on Thirteenth Census figures, assuming that the ratio between the mortgage debt on 
farms operated by their owners and the total value of all such farms holds good for tenant farms also, 

* Figures actually reported (in October, 1915) by 220 life insurance companies, comprising five-sixths of 
the total number in the United States and having more than 99 per cent of the total admitted assets. 

* Estimates based on reports received from banks in the spring of 1914. 

* Farm mortgages negotiated by banks or bank officials as agents or correspondents for other invasion. 
Estimates based on reports received from banks in the spring of 1914. 

Farm loans by banks and insurance companies, with supplementary data. 

(Figures represent thousands of dollars.] 



Geographic division and State. 


Value of 
farmland 
and build- 
ings.* 


Estimated 
total farm 
mortgage 
debt (maxi- 
mum; see 
note).* 


Farm mort- 
gages held 
Dy insur- 
ance com- 
panies.* 


Farm mort- 
gages held 
by banks.* 


Personal 
and col- 
lateral 
loans by 
banks to 
farmers.* 


Farm 
mortgages 
"handled" 
by banks.* 


United States 


134,801,126 


$3,598,985 


$695,536 


$739,500 


$1,609,970 


$486,580 




New England: 

Maine 


159,620 
85,916 

112,588 

194.169 
27,933 

138.319 


13,727 
6,100 

17,113 

24,077 
2,514 

17,013 


15 


6,000 
12,500 
46,700 
8,700 
6,000 
5,000 


6,000 
1,050 
7,010 
2,370 
80 
i;380 




New Hampshire 




Vermont 


13 
9 




Massachusetts 


10 


Rhode Island . .......... 




Connecticut 


1,665 








Total 


718,545 


80,544 


1,702 


84,900 


16,890 


10 






Middle Atlantic: 

New York 


1,184,746 

217,135 

1,041.069 


168,234 
35,610 
109,312 


128 
222 
206 


18,200 
2,600 
10,100 


23,990 
7,480 
35,930 


1,150 
30 


New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


860 


* 




Total 


2,442,949 


313,156 


556 


30,900 


67,400 


2,040 





i Thirteenth Census figures. 

* Estimate based on Thirteenth Census figures, assuming that the ratio between mortgage debt on farms 
operated by their owners and the total value of all such farms holds good for tenant farms also. It is pos- 
sible that this ratio may be too high for the tenant farms in some of the States, fn which case the estimates 
will be too large; but even if this h the case, the figures presented have considerable value as representing 
the maximum amount of farm mortgages probably outstanding in the census year. 

• Based on reports recently received (in October, 1915) from 220 insurance companies comprising five- 
sixths of the total number in the United States and having more than 99 per cent of the total admitted 
assets. 

« Estimates based on reports received from banks in the spring of 1914. 

•Farm mortgages negotiated by banks or bank officials as agents or correspondents for other investors. 
Estimates based on reports received from banks in the spring of 1914. 

14 
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BUBAL GBEDIT8. 15 

Farm loon$ by banks ami kmiranoe compwUe*, with mpplementary data— Coil 



Geographic division and State. 



Value of 
farmland 
and build- 



Estimated 
total farm 
mortgage 
debt (mail 
mom; aee 
note). 



Farm mort- 
gages held 
by insur- 
ance com- 
panies. 



Farm mort- 
gages held 
by bi 



Personal 
and col- 
lateral 
loans by 
banks to 
farmers. 



mo 

led" 
by banks. 



II, AM, 162 

1,504,770 

3,522,798 

901,188 

1,201,638 



$130,678 
132,325 
855,802 
118,050 
206,681 



817,073 
48,780 
61,046 
1,706 
2,461 



826,200 
52,000 
56,200 
44,000 
40,700 



843,600 
64,030 

138,140 
33,580 
44,780 



8,873,082 



044,436 



121,075 



220,000 



325,030 



1,282,441 
3,257,370 
1,716,204 
882,657 
1,005,081 
1,813,347 
1,737,556 



145,181 
460,063 
223,107 
100,364 
02,467 
165,015 
180,706 



36,577 
150,150 
50,600 
10,423 
31,024 
66,614 
64,473 



43,600 
104,800 

34,000 
5,000 
6,200 

10,400 

11,500 



70,120 
187,070 
67,040 
46,070 
40,480 
85,600 
82,740 



11,614,6 



1,375,003 



426,060 



216,400 



588,120 



53,156 
241,737 
8,231 
532,058 
264,301 
456,625 
332,888 
470,204 
118,146 



2,486,436 



635,450 
480,523 
288,254 
334,168 



1,738,308 



300,167 

237,544 

738,677 

1,843,208 



3,128,507 



251,626 
246,066 

07,016 
408,510 
111,831 

47 285 
117,546 

30,600 



1,310,307 



671,068 

455,576 

1,450,601 

2,478,146 



6,857 
32,808 



25,007 
8,725 
21,005 
24,067 
20,711 
4,400 



46 
402 

670 



1,600 
6,000 



6,260 
18,470 



23 
2,267 
8,884 
15,470 

60 



5,000 
1,700 
6,000 
0,000 
8,000 
2,600 



20,770 
8,310 
21,280 
10,890 
41,430 
6,810 



153,166 



22,030 



40,800 



161,220 



41,806 
25,468 
25,048 
34,410 



7,170 
10,674 
1,771 
8,256 



13,300 
4,000 
3; 700 

12,600 



20,200 
23,560 
15,250 
8,520 



127,136 



22,871 



33,600 



76,530 



21,028 
21,141 
73,120 
184,821 



4,250 

1,500 

20,065 

37,861 



5,700 
0,000 
2,100 
11,100 



10,080 
12,360 
51,260 
129,730 



200,614 



72,685 



27,000 



204,310 



17,111 
21,566 
7,148 
36,767 
4,586 
4,161 
6 818 
8,120 



8,518 

2048 

487 

3,135 

1,101 

376 

862 

15 



5,200 
2,200 
1,200 
2,100 
400 
1,600 
6,000 
1,100 



20,300 
13,200 
10,010 
10,010 
4,500 
6,350 
7,010 
5,280 



101,285 



12,532 



10,800 



86,650 



48,470 
36,535 
124,752 

203,767 



8,087 

1,001 

10,047 

14,226 



5,000 
4,100 
56,100 

65,200 



24,510 

17,020 
52,290 

03,820 



81,360 
14,500 
87,530 
6,640 
13,240 



123,360 



43,020 
70,230 
81,170 
42,370 
43,100 
10,580 
33,150 



282,710 



810 



570 
30 
2,200 
3,180 
12,280 
1,350 



10,020 



2,580 
840 
750 
540 



4, no 



1,250 
2,610 
6,550 
8,340 



18,750 



7,860 

*»!£ 
830 

1,740 
300 

1,070 
340 
100 



17,3 



11,110 
2,910 
3,700 

17,780 
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Interest, commission charges, and other data. 
pate obtain*! in 1915, but representing normal conditions, such as prevailed before tha Eoropaan war.] 





Farm mortgage loans. 


Short-time loans. 






Aver- 
age an- 
nual 
com- 
mis- 
8ion.i 






On personal security. 


On collateral security. 


Geographic divi- 


Aver- 
age in- 
terest 
rate. 


Inter- 
est plus 
com- 


Aver- 
age 
term, 
years. 














sions and States. 


Aver- 


Aver- 


Aver- 


Aver- 


Aver- 


Aver- 




mis- 


age in- 


age to- 


age 


age in- 


age to- 


as* 




sion. 


terest 


tal 


term, 


terest 


tal 


term, 










rate. 


cost." 


months. 


rate. 


oost.* 




New England: 






















Maine 


6.1 


ai 


6.2 


4.0 


6.5 


7.7 


7.5 


6.5 


8.0 


9,8 


New Hampshire 


5.3 


3 


5.3 


7.0 


6.0 


6.4 


&7 


6.2 


6.6 


8.8 


Vermont 


5.0 


5.6 


4.0 


5.0 


6.4 


5.0 


5.8 


7.2 


8.0 


Massachusetts... 


5.0 


(») 


5.6 


4.1 


6.0 


6.5 


5.7 


6.1 


6.1 


5.8 


Rhode Island... 


5.7 


.2 


5.0 


3.2 


6.1 


7.1 


8.0 


7.2 


8.4 


7.8 


Connecticut 


5.7 


(«) 


5.7 


L7 


5.0 


6.2 


5.1 


5.8 


6.4 


7.6 


Middle Atlantic: 






















New York 


5.5 


.1 


5.6 


5.7 


5.0 


7.0 


7.1 


5.0 


7.2 


a7 


New Jersey 


5.5 


.3 


5.8 


2.7 


5.8 


6.6 


5.0 


5.0 


7.0 


7.0 


Pennsylvania... 
Bast North Central: 


5.6 


.3 


5.8 


3.0 


5.0 


6.0 


6.0 


5.0 


7.2 


8.0 


Ohio 


5.0 
5.8 
5.7 
6.3 


.2 
.4 
.3 
.3 


6.1 
6.2 
6.0 
6.6 


4.0 
4.0 
4.8 
4.0 


6.4 

6.0 
6.6 
7.1 


7.2 
7.6 
7.4 
0.2 


7.0 
7.1 
6.4 
6.5 


6.6 
7.0 
6.7 
6.0 


7.5 
8.6 
8.3 
0.8 


as 
a4 

8.5 


Indiana... ...... 


Illinois 


Michigan. 


as 


Wisconsin 


5.7 


.1 


5.8 


4.0 


6.5 


7.0 


7.2 


6.6 


7.1 


9,1 


West North Central: 






















Minnesota. 


5.3 


.6 


6.8 


5.1 


8.3 


0.2 


7.0 


8.6 


0.4 


as 


Iowa 


6.6 
6.2 


.3 
.6 


6.0 
6.8 


5.1 
4.7 


7.5 

7.7 


7.0 
8.8 


7.2 
6.4 


7.5 
7.6 


8.1 
0.0 





Missouri 


ao 


North Dakota.. 


6.9 


1.8 


8.7 


6.0 


11.0 


11.8 


7.5 


11.0 


12.1 


8.7 


South Dakota.. 


7.0 


1.0 


8.0 


4.8 


0.8 


10.6 


6.7 


0.7 


10.5 


7.8 


Nebraska 


6.3 


.8 


7.1 


4.0 


8.8 


0.3 


5.8 


0.0 


0.6 


7.2 


K^IMM 


6.1 


.8 


6.0 


5.1 


7.5 


8.8 


5.3 


8.3 


0.0 


6.7 


South Atlantic: 




Delaware 


5.6 


(») 


5.6 


4.6 


6.0 


6.2 


5.0 


5.8 


5.8 


a7 


Maryland 


5.7 




6.1 


8.3 


6.0 


7.0 


6.4 


6.0 


7.0 


7.8 


Virginia. 


6.1 




6.8 


3.3 


6.3 


8.2 


7.1 


6.4 


8.5 


0.0 


West Virginia... 


6.2 




6.4 


2.4 


6.2 


6.0 


7.1 


6.3 


7.2 


7.1 


North Carolina.. 


6.3 


1/4 


7.7 


2.5 


6.6 


10.2 


8.1 


6.7 


10.6 


8.4 


South Carolina. . 


7.8 




8.4 


2.0 


8.3 


10.5 


7.6 


8.5 


10.0 


8.6 


Georgia 


7.6 
0.0 


LI 


8.7 
0.6 


4.8 
1.8 


0.6 
0.2 


11.8 
11.4 


7.7 
7.1 


10.1 
0.5 


12.8 
11.2 


ai 


Florida. 


ai 


East South Central: 






















Kentucky 


6.7 




7.1 


2.6 


7.3 


8.8 


8.2 


7.5 


0.1 


0.2 


Tennessee. 


7.3 




7.0 


8.8 


8.1 


0.0 


8.0 


8.4 


10.2 


0.2 


Alabama 


8.7 




0.4 


2.8 


10.0 


12.4 


0.1 


10.0 


12.8 


0.8 


Mississippi 

West South Central: 


8.0 




8.5 


2.7 


8.7 


10.8 


0.5 


8.6 


11.5 


0.6 






















Arkansas. 


0.0 




0.6 


3.6 


0.0 


12.4 


8.1 


10.6 


13.3 


0.1 


T^pfcdftnft 


8.2 




8.6 


3.1 


• 0.0 


11.1 


0.1 


8.7 


11.1 


10.0 


Oklahoma. 


6.6 


1.8 


8.4 


5.4 


12.5 


15.6 


5.6 


13.6 


16.7 


6.4 


Texas 


8.4 




0.0 


4.6 


10.2 


12.2 


6.4 


10.4 


13.1 


7.4 


Mountain: 




Montana 


8.4 


16 


10.0 


4.8 


11.1 


12.1 


6.1 


11.0 


12.6 


7.8 


Idaho 


8.2 
0.2 




8.0 
10.0 


4.0 
3.5 


10.4 
10.2 


11.5 
11.0 


6.2 
6.5 


10.2 
10.0 


11.8 
10.7 


ao 


Wyoming 

Colorado 


7.4 


8.3 




8.0 


4.1 


10.6 


11.5 


5.5 


10.4 


12.2 


7.8 


New Mexico 


0.7 




10.5 


3.2 


11.4 


13.8 


5.2 


11.3 


13.6 


6.0 


Arizona 


0.1 
8.6 




0.4 
0.0 


2.4 
5.0 


10.0 
8.8 


11.1 
10.4 


8.8 
7.2 


10.0 
0.5 


12.3 
10.6 


as 


Utah 


as 


Pacific: 




Washington..... 


7.0 




8.7 


4.3 


0.8 


11.4 


5.8 


10.0 


11.0 


a2 


Oregon. 


7.7 
7.4 


.2 


8.0 
7.6 


3.0 
8.2 


8.4 
8.4 


0.6 
0.4 


6.6 
6.4 


8.6 
8.4 


9.8 
0.4 


as 


California. 


7.7 



» Where the reports show a commission paid once for all in advance on a loan running more than a year, 
the equivalent annual commission is used. 
* Including commissions and all extra charges. 
•Less than one-tenth of 1 per cant. 
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Drflrewd bete* American Chie Amdatica at Wuhftnften, D. C DMNftber SI, l»lfi, * 
Cm» Kehr, of Knoxville, Tean. 

The purpose of this address is to present a new factor in land- 
scape designing, a factor which should receive attention prior to 
and as a basis for both " city planning " and " country planning." 

With respect to utility, this factor is of prime and extreme im- 
portance for both national, civil, and military use. 

As the reach of this new factor is nation wide, it may be said that 
the address relates to " nation planning." 

A city plan can not be made complete without the previous de- 
signing of a gpoup of main or trunk-line highways leading from 
surounding cities to the city being treated. 

The factor of communication in a city plan must be related with 
communication between that city and other cities and towns or 
major centers of communication so geographically located as to make 
reciprocal communication from one to tne other desirable or im- 
perative. 

In rural planning communication is also a prime factor, and must 
be treated simultaneously with other important factors and devel- 
oped in relation with main lines of communication leading to dis- 
tant places. 

The national system of highways which is to be discussed is to 
provide communication between such major centers. Such system 
is to comprise the larger or dominating highways throughout the 
Nation. If ideal methods are to be pursued, the location and de- 
signing of all other highways must be subordinated to the highways 
of this national system, and the latter must be located and designed 
before other highways can be located and designed. 

INCREASE IN RANGE OF COMMUNICATION. 

The recent development of self-propelled vehicles adapted to 
travel faster than is possible with animal-drawn vehicles has made 
an increased demand for communication which is not relatively 
local but which connects towns and cities and other communication 
centers separated from each other 100 or 200 or more miles. In 
other words, it may be said that heretofore units of highway com- 
munication did not exceed courses extending from a county seat or 
other center in one county to a similar center in an adjoining 
county, while now such units of communication extend from a 
principal center in one State to another principal center in a distant 
part of the same State or in an adjoining State. In lieu of what 
may be termed State communication, there is now a demand for 
national communication. Effort should be made to so work out 
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this problem of national communication as to afford the most direct 
and convenient communication between neighboring major centers. 

From the foregoing it becomes apparent that in civic improve- 
ment we must make room for a new branch of landscape designing, 
such branch comprising the location and designing of a national 
or Nation-wide system of highways affording such convenient and 
direct communication between all major centers throughout the 
Nation. 

In this national system every highway extending from one major 
center to another should be regarded as complete in itself and as 
constituting a main or trunk fine highway unit; and every such 
unit should bear its own distinctive name and be otherwise treated 
independently of other units. The name of every unit may be com- 

{>osed of the names of its two major centers, as, for example, Co- 
umbus-Indianapolis Highway may designate the unit connecting 
Columbus, Ohio, and Indianapolis, Ind. 

The forming of this national plan will be, in a geographical 
sense, a large undertaking. But the principles involved do not differ 
essentially rrom the principles which must be recognized in working 
out a city or county or district plan. 

HIGHWAY UNITS SEBVE THROUGH AND LOCAL TRAFFIC. 

At the outset, this one fact must be recognized, namely, that these 
trunk-line highway units will constitute lines of through communi- 
cation between the centers which they connect and will also perform 
a very important part in local communication. Ih many local areas* 
these trunk-line highways, if they are properly located and designee! 
and suitably connected with subordinate highways, will carry one- 
halfj and in other localities as much as eight-tenths of the local 
traffic. The latter would usually be the case with portions of the 
trunk-line units which approach and enter their centers. At some 
such centers a half dozen units will enter, and for some distance out 
from the center they will lie near enough to each other to receive 
all local traffic to and from the center, either directly or after going 
short distances over auxiliary highways. 

It is probable that at least three-fourths of all the highway traffic 
in the united States, outside of cities, can be put upon such a 
national system of highway units, while the remaining one-fourth of 
such traffic is scattered over a considerable mileage of auxiliary 
roads. The fact that these trunk-line units will carry large volumes 
of traffic makes it not only permissible but imperative to work out 
for every such unit the best possible location and grades and to put 
into it ample and substantial construction. 

LOCATING MAJOR CENTERS. 

The first step toward making this Nation plan must be to deter- 
mine the major centers or focal points which are to be connected 
by means of trunk-line highway units. These centers must be 
selected with reference to present and prospective population and 
commerce and industrial development. Military considerations 
should also be taken into account, with a view to producing routes 
and centers for easy military movement and concentration. When 
choice for a center must be made between two places, preference 
should be given to the place which will best serve to group units. 
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DESIGNING TRUNK-LINE UNITS. 

Each trunk-line unit must be so located and designed as to im- 
part to it the greatest degree of continuity and directness. It is not 
meant by this that such unit must run in straight lines. Straight 
lines are frequently undesirable and positively objectionable. What 
is meant is that the course should be free irom offsets and sharp 
angles and such short curves as will destroy the mental impression 
of continuity and as will make it difficult for the traveler to tell 
whether he is keeping the proper course at points where branch 
roads join the trunk line. The trunk-line unit should be so located 
and treated as to make it substantially unnecessary for the traveler 
to^ consult guide books or people while traversing the route. This 
might be accomplished in part by using a right of way and a roadbed 
wider than is given to other roads. 

But while, as above stated, straight lines are frequently undesirable 
and positively objectionable, there should, nevertheless, be no varia- 
tion from a straight line unless reason therefor will be apparent to 
the traveler. Wherever a straight course would preclude low grades 
or necessitate inexcusable cuts or fills there is ample reason for mak- 
ing curves; but such curves should be on as long radii as possible. 
A short curve should be used only when it is clearly impractical to 
use a long one. In such case the reason for the short curve is usually 
apparent to the traveler. Only obtuse angles are permissible, and 
any angle approaching or exceeding a right angle and any offset 
should be regarded as out of the question ; and wherever possible a 
curve should be used instead of even an obtuse angle. 

As an example of continuity, reference is made to the old National 
Highway constructed from east to west across the State of Ohio, the 
location haying been made during the years 1825 and 1826. The act 
called for a straight line 80 feet wide, and this survey was so early 
in point of time that villages and towns afterwards grew along the 
highway, the latter forming a principal and direct street. This con- 
tinuity or directness remains, although the highway went through 
periods of neglect and finally passed into the jurisdiction of the 
State. But if a traveler makes a tour eastward or westward across 
the northern portion of that State he finds a total absence of con- 
tinuity of the course. The entire route is composed of local roads 
differing in character and joined to each other by angles and offsets, 
so that the traveler must constantly make inquiry to keep to the 
course. 

Clearly, such a course is composed of a large number of highway 
fragments and can not be called a highway. 

When the trunk line has been located by observing the limitations 
mentioned, an important condition will have been met, namely, giv- 
ing to the traveler going over the unit from one of its centers the 
mental impression that ne is not required to traverse unnecessary 
distance. 

LOW GRADES. 

Another factor in every trunk-line unit should be what are now 
regarded as low grades. The maximum grade should be 2£ per cent. 
Under the present stage of highway practice in this country that 
will appear to be a low maximum. It will be so by contrast, for 
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there are still many highway builders who regard 5 and 6 per cent 
as ordinary grades, and 7, 8, 9, and 10 per cent as permissible. But 
2$ per cent is, in fact, not a low grade. In railroad work 2$ per cent 
is now excessive and impossible for trunk lines. It is only per- 
missible in branches. In the earlier days of railroading, grades of 
2, 3, and 4 per cent were thought permissible on trunk lines. But 
now it is considered almost imperative to keep within 1 per cent and 
very desirable to keep within one-half of 1 per cent. Of course, 
it is physically possible to operate trains over steeper grades, but the 
managements oi railways endeavor to operate on business lines, and 
they have found that steep grades make operation expensive. There 
is economy in operating trains over low grades. This is a matter 
of dollars and cents, or, we may say, hundreds of thousands and 
millions of dollars. It is economy to have one crew and its one 
engine haul the largest possible tonnage in a train, or to make the 
steam from a ton of coal haul the largest possible number of tons. 
There are railroads upon which freight trains are made up to be 
hauled by one engine on grades ranging as high as 1 per cent and 
helping engines are needed to go over places having an addition of 
only one-fourth of 1 per cent to the grade. Railroad companies have 
learned that there is economy in expending hundreds of thousands 
and even millions of dollars to make what might popularly be 
regarded as an unimportant grade reduction. 

It remains for highway designers and builders and users to learn 
what railroad men have learned in this respect. The cost of hauling 
a ton of freight on a highway is an economic matter just as much as 
it is to haul a ton of freight on a railroad. Freight and passengers 
should be moved on highways at the lowest possible cost. Generally 
speaking, a load which a team can haul on a level road must be di- 
vided for hauling up a 5 per cent grade. There is also economy in 
low grades for the movement of an empty vehicle. If a loaded 
vehicle goes one way over a low grade road, it can return empty in 
much less time than would be required if the road had steep grades. 

PENALTY OR TOLL FOR STEEP GRADES. 

The cost of maintaining and operating an animal-drawn or a 
motor-driven vehicle for hauling freight on highways or streets aver- 
ages as high as $3 per day. Steep grades may easily reduce the 
total efficiency of such a vehicle by one-half, counting the amount 
hauled per load, speed with and without the load, and durability of 
the equipment. Assuming that on a given trunk-line highway unit 
5,000 vehicles operate per day and that their efficiency is thus re- 
duced only one-third (instead of one-half), the total -toll or penalty 
paid each day for the grades is $5,000, and for 300 working days of 
the year $1,500,000, which equals interest at 5 per cent on $30,000,000. 
This for only 1 unit. 

Economy not only justifies but demands the low grades. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, there are intelligent men who 
argue that grades ranging as high as 5 per cent and even more are 
not only permissible but desirable for travel or hauling by both 
classes of vehicles. Yet those men must admit that while ascending 
such grades the engines of automobiles and auto trucks consume 
excessive quantities of fuel and become heated, and we must assume 
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that if horses and mules could speak they would express a prefer- 
ence for a level course skirting along a hillside ratner than for a 
course going over the hill. Furthermore, going down a steep grade 
with any vehicle is costly. 

It is generally thought to be out of the question to provide low- 
grade highways in hilly or mountainous regions. But the contrary 
is the case. A study of this question reveals the fact that in sucn 
regions many of the steep roads are made so by obstinately locating 
them up one side of a hill and down the other side, or up one end of 
a ridge and along the backbone and then down the other end, when, 
in each case, a level or nearly level hillside or valley course is at 
hand. In some cases these level or low-grade courses are readily 
apparent, but in other cases they can be found only by careful study 
by persons having suitable ability, a peculiar creative skill resem- 
bling the skill of the sculptor. Men of similar ability specialize in 
railway location, some having the pioneer instinct to such extent as 
to regard construction distasteful drudgery. 

Many mountain places thought to be hopelessly isolated may be 
connected with the outside world by level or low-grade highways, 
and mountain ranges may be crossed in this way at places where it 
has been supposed that they can be traversed only at distant gaps or 
passes. The writer has traced a route for a trunk-line highway 
across the Cumberland Mountains, all of which may be constructed 
within 2 per cent grade, while it had been supposed that the best 
passage feasible across those mountains must be by a highway many 
miles distant and having grades ranging from 5 to 10 per cent. 

Among hills and mountains it is easier to provide low grades for 
a highway than for a railway, for the highway permits more and 
shorter curves. 

CHOOSING COURSE WITH REFERENCE TO AUXILIARY HIGHWAYS. 

When along any portion of the trunk-line unit there is oppor- 
tunity to choose between two courses, preference should be given to 
the course to which local lines of communication may best be con- 
nected if there is difference in this respect. 

ADOPTING LOCAL HIGHWAYS. 

^ When we approach the task of connecting centers with a trunk- 
line highway unit, we shall at once be met with the suggestion and 
temptation to adopt and use such local highways as we find between 
said two centers. But there is grave danger in such suggestion and 
temptation. When such local roads have excessive grades and are 
on courses not adapted to the trunk-line unit, such local roads should 
be ignored. Kef erence might be made to such a unit having a length 
of more than 100 miles and 80 or 90 per cent of new location. But 
nearly all the old roads adjacent that trunk line will still be re- 
quired for local traffic, so that there need be only small loss in this 
respect 

YIELDING TO LOCAL INTERESTS. 

In determining the location of a trunk-line unit, local interests 
should be given consideration in only a subordinate way. Pri- 
marily, the route should be regarded as a means for relatively long- 
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distance travel. Bequests and petitions from individuals and dele- 
gations that the route be diverted here and there to adapt it to 
private interests should be ignored. 

DIVERTING 00UB8E TO REACH HISTORIC PLACES. 

On account of sentiment there is strong temptation to locate high- 
ways to reach historic places. But these trunk-line highway units 
should not be diverted for such purpose at a sacrifice or grades and 
directness. Usually such places should be reached by branch lines. 

COMBINING BEAUTY WITH UTILITY. 

While in the location of such a trunk-line unit utility must 
control and easy hauling for freight and easy going for the trav- 
eler must be given first consideration, yet everything consistent 
with utility should be done to make the course attractive, pleasing, 
and inspiring to all who traverse the road. This should be recog- 
nized while working out location, and after the location has been 
completed construction and future treatment should be prosecuted 
with the same purpose in view. 

In connection with location there is here an opportunity for land- 
scape designing on a large scale. All the way along the course it 
should be sought to present unexpected and emphatic changes in 
landscape views. It should *be sought to present tne largest number 
of the best possible landscape pictures, so that traversing the road 
will, in this respect, be superior to visiting an art gallery. Some 
of these pictures should be at short range, while others cover ample 
distances, and in others there should be an emphasis of height or 
depth. 

In many places proper grade and distance can be had by adopting 
either of two locations, one presenting ordinary scenery ana the 
other some splendid picture. The latter should oe chosen. 

As is the case with streets in city planning, so, in locating such 
a trunk-line highway unit, it should be sought to bring different 
stages of the road into alignment with objectives. These may be a hill 
or a mountain, a building or a group of buildings, a tree or a group 
of trees, or a gap between hills or mountains. 

In nearly all portions of the United States nature has lavishly 
provided material for this kind of designing. If this opportunity 
is properly appreciated, splendid results constituting immense assets 
for our country will follow. Failure in this respect will involve an 
enormous aggregate loss. 

Both for utility and dignity, the right of way of the highway 
unit should be at least 100 feet wide, in order that at present and in 
the future there may be room for a roadway of ample width for easy 
travel in both directions and in order that cuts and fills may be 
freely treated without interfering with adjacent private lands and 
in order that there may be spaces at the sides of the roadway to be 
occupied by trees, shrubs, vines, and grass. Wherever there are 
spaces suitable for this purpose, trees, shrubs and vines already on 
the right of way should be protected, and there should be^ addi- 
tional planting, care being exercised to select species best suited to 
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utility and art. In this way these highway units may be made 
practical lessons in forestry conservation and in beautification. This 
feature may. be augmented by adding to the right of way small 
pieces or fragments of land which have special beauty on account of 
topography, water, and plant growth. Along the courses of these 
highways there may be many such fragments of land having a 
small stream, spring, or rocks, cliffs, trees, shrubs, and vines, consti- 
tuting a case in which natural beauty is the predominating feature, 
and utility in the ordinary sense is nearly or altogether lacking. On 
account of such quality these places may be made very desirable ad- 
juncts to such highways. 

CONDUITS FOR ELEOTRIO WIRES. 

Conduits for electric wires placed in every highway unit will 
form a national system of such conduits, providing for a national 
system of underground telegraph and telephone wires, the highways 
being without poles excepting for lighting. 

BESTING AND CAMPING PLAGES. 

As further adjuncts to these highways there must be places for 
resting and camping — places on which tourists may procure water 
and rest for a half hour or an hour or camp for a night or longer. 
The ordinary highway affords no such places. Usually the traveler 
may now stop and rest or camp only by encroaching or trespassing 
upon private lands. There are already regions where few such pri- 
vate places can be found, and owners will gradually exclude the 
Eublic from their lands. Before lands become more valuable and 
ef ore places suited to this purpose are denuded of trees and other- 
wise spoiled for this purpose, such places should, as far as possible, 
be acquired for the public. These places should be for the use 01 
those who travel for pleasure or business and for those who haul 
farm products, merchandise, or other freight. 

In some instances these rest or camp places may be added at one 
side or the other of the 100- foot right of way, and in other instances 
they may be put into the middle of the right of way, the roadway 
being divided and extended along both sides of the rest or camp 
place and the right of way being correspondingly widened. 

Recently in the city of Ashland, Oreg., in a public park, camp 
lots were marked by suitable boundaries and the free use of these, 
including water and lights, granted to automobile tourists bringing 
their own tents. 

LOCATING AND PLANNING AUXILIARY HIGHWAYS. 

When any trunk-line unit has been located and designed, the plan 
therefor may be made the basis for locating and planning auxiliary 
highways leading to and properly connecting with the trunk-line 
unit and connecting minor centers in the same manner as the trunk- 
line unit connects major centers. In the designing and planning 
of these auxiliary highways, substantially the same principles should 
be followed as controlled in the location and designing of the trunk- 
line unit. Then still less important local highways may be planned 
S D— 64-1— vol 42 17 
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and connected with the trunk-line unit or the near-by auxiliary high- 
ways. In this manner the planning may be developed until the least 
important local roads are reached. At each stage of this development 
new opportunity is given for featured of landscape designing in 
both direct and indirect association with the highways. And it will 
now be seen that all through this development the treatment of cer- 
tain features of designing must await the treatment of some other 
feature; that practically all features which are not highways or 
directly associated with highways should await the location and de- 
signing of the highways and that the designing of the highways 
should be progressive, beginning with the trunk-line units. As soon 
as the trunk-line units in any given section of the country have been 
designed the designing of auxiliary and other roads in that section 
may be undertaken without waiting for the designing of all the 
trunk-line units throughout the United States; and even the con- 
struction of the auxiliary and local highways may be undertaken 
and completed before the plan for near-by trunk-line units has 
been executed. 

SYSTEM OF UNITS AFFORDS NATIONAL COMMUNICATION. 

When all these trunk-line units have been planned and built 
throughout the United States, the people of practically every con- 
gressional district in the Nation will have easy highway communi- 
cation with practically all other portions of the United States ; and 
any person desiring te make a long journey by highway can do so 
over an ideal highway either from his own door or after traveling 
only a short distance over an auxiliary highway, and practically 
every locality in the entire United States will have the benefit of 
travel from all other portions of the United States. 

While, as already stated, every unit of the national system will 
bear its own name, consisting, preferably, of the names of the two 
major centers connected by said unit, any group of units arranged in 
series may be designated as a " route " connecting the major centers 
located at opposite ends of said group. For example, " Washington- 
Atlanta Route " may designate, collectively, the connecting trunk- 
line highway units forming the most direct course between Washing- 
ton, D. C, and Atlanta. 

LONG-DISTANCE SINGLE HIGHWAYS UNDESIRABLE. 

Only such a national system composed of highway units will 
serve and be fair to all portions of the country, and such a system 
will render long-distance single-highway projects unnecessary. Such 
single projects are nonaltruistic, in that they aim to procure ad- 
vantages to certain localities to the exclusion of other localities, and 
they are disappointing because the launching of every such project 
is followed by other similar projects leading through disappointed 
localities, or the single highway project is made to evolve or expand 
into a project for a system composed of units resembling those here 
suggested, in order to satisfy and obtain the cooperation of more 
people. Nearly every long-distance project has been thus expanded 
or amplified, and in some cases portions of these projects overlap two, 
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three, and four times. Thus exclusiveness, individuality, and identity 
of these projects are lost. 

Nearly every such project has had its origin with some interested 
town, city, person, or business interest, and many have been the un- 
seemly scrambles and contests for the location of such portions of 
such projects as were not fixed by the originators. Large numbers 
of people have traveled long distances and participated in prolonged 
ana intense meetings with a view to winning what they deemed an 
important prize. 

There is decided mutuality in this matter. It is to the interest 
of the people in any locality to have good communication provided 
for every other locality in the Nation. It is to the advantage of the 
people of every locality to have means of communication with every 
other locality in the Nation — for easy travel to every locality in the 
Nation and from every locality in the Nation. In this case the ad- 
vantageous availing kind of selfishness is altruism. 

If the development of highways extending throughout the Nation 
is left to local, disconnected, and interested initiative, the various 
projects will eventually, in a crude and wasteful way, approach a 
national system of highways resembling the system which I have 
suggested, just as a city which has grown from year to year through 
individual, interested, and disconnected initiative, in a general and 
crude way, approaches what that city should be. A city can be 
most economically planned while it is still in a formative state. 
Our Nation can be most economically and most successfully planned. 
if the task is undertaken and vigorously prosecuted before local 
and unrelated efforts proceed further. 

INTEREST OF GOVERNMENT IN NATIONAL HIGHWAY SYSTEM. 

Our National Government has a large interest in this matter of 
creating a national system of highways. On account of the post 
service, interstate commerce, irrigation projects, forest reserves, and 
national parks the interest of the Federal Government will be served 
by such a system of highways. Furthermore, no national military 
system can "be complete without such a highway system. No pro- 
gram of " preparedness " for national defense will be complete un- 
less it comprises a system of trunk-line highways adapted to rapid 
and easy movement and concentration of armies, army equipments, 
and supplies. The highway system which I have suggested can be 
adapted to meet military as well as civil requirements. In the 
execution of the plan for such a system, preference should be given 
to such units as will most probably be needed in military emergency. 
Recently it has been proposed to provide heavy, mobile coast-defense 
artillery adapted to oe taken from place to place along the coasts. 
If that is to be done trunk-line highway units should be adapted 
as far as may be to that purpose and their construction begun. In 
other portions of the country other military considerations will 
probably call for the location and early construction of other such 
units. 

No more important national public work for civil use can be 
undertaken. There can be no more important factor in " military 
preparedness." If this is made part 01 our national military pro- 
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gram, there will be no loss even if war does not come. Not so with 

battleships. 
And is not this an amply large task for landscape designing I 
Since, even in its civil relations, this national system of highways 

will be national in character and importance, it should be regarded 

as a system of national highways and constructed and maintained 

as such by the National Government 
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bepobted bt mb. fletcher. 

In the Senate of the United States, 

March 0, 1918. 
Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Fletcher) on February 25, 1916, entitled * Uniform 
State Laws Relating to Rural Credits and Land Registration," 
being a statement submitted by S. R. ChilcL chairman committee on 
adoption of approval acts of National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws, be printed as a Senate document. 
Attest: 

Jakes M. Baker, Secretary. 
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LAWS RELATING TO RURAL CREDITS AND LAND 

REGISTRATION. 



February 23, 1916. 
Senator H. F. Hoixis, 

Chairman of Subcommittee on Land Mortgage Loans of the 
Joint Committee on Rural Credits, Congress of the United 
States. 
Sir : As chairman of the committee on adoption of approved acts 
of the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, I take this occasion to address you with reference to the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. To lay before you a brief outline of the nature and extent of 
the work of our national organization. 

2. To call your attention to features of this work which appear 
to relate to and have an influence upon the subject of rural credits, 
concerning which your committee is seeking data as a basis for 
legislation. 

3. To ascertain in what respect our National Conference, which 
represents the interests of the 48 States of the Union with respect to 
the subject of uniform State laws, can most effectually aid or co- 
operate with your committee with reference to the subject of rural 
credits, which is affected alike with both a Federal and State 
interest. 

Taking up the above points in order, let me, therefore, as briefly as 
may be, first lay before you an outline of the nature and extent of 
the work undertaken by our national organization, that, you may 
better be able to judge in what respect its work affects the subject 
your committee has under investigation with a view to congressional 
legislation. 

ORGANIZATION OF COMMISSIONERS ON UNIFORM STATE LAWS. 

Each of the 48 States, the District of Columbia, and the several 
Territorial possessions oi the United States are alike officially repre- 
sented in the National Conference, either pursuant to State law or 
by gubernatorial initiative, there jbeing three duly appointed com- 
missioners from each of the 53 legislative jurisdictions. 

In substantially its present form the organization dates from 1892. 
Prior to that, for a number of years, uniform State laws was the 
subject of report and discussion by the American Bar Association 
witn a view to promoting measures to overcome delay, uncertainty, 
and conflict of judicial administrations. In its present official form 
the organization recently held its twenty-fifth national conference. 

8 
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4 BUBAL CREDITS AND LAND REGISTRATION. 

Heretofore the work of the commissioners has largely been con- 
fined lo making a study of proper subjects for uniform State laws, 
investigating data, obtaining expert and public opinion, and making 
the draft of the proposed model uniform laws. As showing the 
thoroughness of this work the National Conference in certain cases 
has devoted 5 to 10 years to the study of conditions surrounding a 
given subject of legislation and submitted as high as five different 
tentative acts to the public for analysis before the final approved 
draft was submitted to the legislatures of the several States for 
adoption. 

It is now proposed by the National Conference to take up the 
subject of publicity in a more systematic manner and through its 
legislative committee push the adoption of the approved measures, so 
as to more effectively and completely achieve the purpose for which 
the commissioners are appointed, namely, t# secure ior the United 
States on certain cardinal and essential subjects a national system 
of Uniform State laws for the mutual and reciprocal protection and 
welfare of the people of the 53 State and Territorial jurisdictions. 

The subject chosen for uniform State action include commerce and 
industry, transportation and finance, and many sociological and civic 
measures. As related to the subject of rural credits, however, two 
classes of the uniform acts are specially commended to your atten- 
tion, namely, the several Uniform Commercial acts and the Uniform 
Land Registration act 

UNIFORM STATE COMMERCIAL LAWS. 

The first model uniform act submitted by the National Conference 
was the uniform negotiable instruments act approved in 1896. This 
is a codification of the international " law merchant " which is com- 
mon to all the commercial nations of the earth. 

In 1897 it was adopted by the States of Connecticut, Colorado, 
Florida, and New York, and in 1898 and 1899 by Massachusetts, 
Rhode Jsland, Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, North 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Utah, Oregon, and Washington. It is now the 
law of 43 States, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, and was adopted 
by Congress for the District of Columbia. 

This act has been cited in 750 American decisions. The latest 
indorsement of the principle of commercial uniformity is the opinion 
delivered by Justice Hughes for the United States supreme Court 
on January 10, 1916, in which the court upholds the uniform ware- 
house receipts law in a Louisiana cotton case. The Supreme Court 
determined the issue and turned over the cotton to the holder of the 
warehouse receipt, on the principle that the purpose of the act to 
promote uniformity of judicial administration as between the States 
took precedence over all previous statutes and decisions of the 
States. 

The purpose and effect of the uniform negotiable instruments act 
is to give fluidity and legal certainty over large commercial areas to 
all negotiable instruments, such as checks, drafts, promissory notes, 
and the various classes of commercial paper, and thereby reduce cost, 
delay, and risk of commercial and financial transactions, and •gener- 
ally add to the efficiency, economy, and volume of business. 
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The uniform negotiable instruments act thereby has become a 
prime factor and essential condition precedent to the following re- 
sults in the country's finance: 

(a) It gives the States adopting it more certain and economical 
command of the capital of the country at large for development. , 

(b) It reduces the prevailing interest rates on commercial paper, 
and short-term loans generally, as well as indirectly affecting the 
interest rates on mortgage loans. 

(c) It brings the business of the State into the general channels of 
both domestic and foreign commerce. 

(d) It benefits all industries, agriculture and manufactures alike, 
by bringing them into the general circle of the country's financial 
and commercial markets for the financing and sale of their pro- 
ductions. 

(e) It has demonstrated by experience the benefits to be derived 
by reason of the uniformity of law as to a particular branch thereof, 
thus producing a tendency toward the development of similar uni- 
formity in other branches of the law. 

Georgia, Mississippi, and Texas are three cotton States which to 
date have not availed themselves of the uniform negotiable instru- 
ments act, and Maine among the New England States. The com- 
paratively high interest rates on farm loans, both short-term and 
mortgage loans, prevailing in these States, as shown by the investi- 
gations of the Department of Agriculture, is doubtless due in part 
to the fact that failure to adopt the uniform negotiable instruments 
act deprives them of one of the essential factors in commanding on 
most favorable and economical terms, for their States's develop- 
ment, the capital and financial facilities of the country at large. 

UNIFORM WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS ACT. 

The second in importance among the uniform State commercial 
laws approved and submitted by the National Conference to the 
States for general adoption is the uniform warehouse receipts law. 
This act is now in effective operation in 31 States. It is essential 
to the successful financing of such staple crops and products as 
grain, cotton, and flour, which readily command the available finan- 
cial facilities of the country at minimum rates, when the warehouse 
receipts representing these products become dependable and cur- 
rently acceptable security under the operations of the uniform act. 

The Federal Reserve Board, which has recognized this law as a 
prime factor in financing cotton, has been doing yeoman service in 
extending the adoption of the uniform warehouse receipts act by 
the cotton States. 

The Uniform Warehouse Receipts law first demonstrated its useful- 
ness as a vital factor in financing commerce and agriculture on a large 
and economical scale in moving the wheat crop of the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley. Chicago and Minneapolis bankers testify Defore the 
Federal Reserve Board that in many respects they prefer the ware- 
house receipt on State inspected wheat to a Government bond as 
security for commercial paper, because more fluid and readily mar- 
ketable. 

As a result, Minneapolis and Duluth grain elevators, which handle 
upwards of 150,000,000 bushels of the Minnesota-Dakota spring 
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wheat crop, commonly float their commercial paper on warehouse 
receipts at 3 per cent to 4 per cent. 

Mississippi Valley wheat-producing States which successfully 
finance their staple crop under the Uniform Warehouse Receipts law 
are : Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and South Dakota. All the Pacific States and 
part of the Rocky Mountain States are under the warehouse act. 

Southern States adopting the Uniform Warehouse Receipts law 
include Louisiana, Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, and recently Ala- 
bama and Arkansas. Among the prominent Southern States which 
at his writing have not availed themselves of the benefits of the 
uniform warehouse act in financing their crops are Georgia, Florida, 
North and South Carolina, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

There is no question that in order to utilize at favorable rates the 
available financial machinery of the country in handling such agricul- 
tural staples as cotton, the Uniform Warehouse Receipts law is a 
prime business necessity. The testimony of the Federal Reserve 
Board, of the State Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, and of 
bankers, merchants, and warehousemen generally, leaves no room for 
question. It is patent in the nature of the case that commercial paper 
in order to pass current at minimum rates must be so fixed and certain 
in its character that no reasonable question can arise as to its legal va- 
lidity ; and, to secure this legal standing, it is essential that the States 
through which such paper passes current should have a common legal 
standard understood generally by the financial institutions and in- 
vestors of the country. That farmers and merchants in the cotton 
States have become thoroughly aroused to the facts in the case is 
apparent in the recent mass meetings in Alabama, of the Farmers' 
Union, the Cotton Producers' Association, and the Merchants' Asso- 
ciation, which resulted in the prompt adoption of the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts law by the Alabama Legislature. Similar movements 
are going forward in other cotton States. 

OTHER UNIFORM COMMERCIAL STATE LAWS. 

Other Uniform Commercial acts approved and submitted by the 
National Conference for general State adoption include the follow- 
ing: 

In 1909, the Uniform Bills of Lading act, which is now adopted by 
13 States, including such seaboard States as New York, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Louisiana, aiid such Great Lakes 
commonwealths as, Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan, and by the pro- 
gressive agricultural State of Iowa. 

In 1906, the Uniform Sales act, which has been adopted by 13 
States, including the leading commercial and industrial States or the 
Atlantic seaboard and Great Lakes. 

In 1909, the Uniform Stock Transfer act, which is the law in nine 
States, including Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Louisiana, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

And in 1914, the Uniform Partnership law, which three States thus 
far have adopted. 

The purpose and effect of these Uniform Commercial laws is to 
carry out the general principle, in harmony with the modern de- 
velopment of commerce, finance, and industry, that the business of 
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the country as conducted through such channels as the railway, tele- 
graph, long-distance telephone, mail, express, waterways, commercial 
paper, bond and stock securities, and the host of commercial agencies, 
ana banking and investment institutions is no longer subject to State 
boundaries, but passes current in all directions and for all dis- 
tances, and that only under uniform commercial laws, State and Na- 
tional, is the efficient and economical conduct of the business of the 
48 States of our Union to-day feasible. The State which neglects to 
come within the realm of modern uniform commercial laws simply 
bars its people, its resources, and enterprises from those common 
channels of finance which insure the maximum volume of business at 
the minimum cost for the employment of capital. 

FARM LOAN RATES AND UNIFORM COMMERCIAL LAWS. 

There is perhaps no better illustration of the practical value of 
the uniform commercial laws in reducing interest rates by enlistment 
of outside capital than is presented in the statistical tables of the 
Department of Agriculture, on the subject of comparative State 
rates on short-term farm loans and also on farm mortgages, as com- 
piled under the direction of Secretary Houston and laid beiore your 
committee by Dr. Thompson, specialist in charge of rural organiza- 
tion. (See pt. 3, personal rural credits, of hearings before your 
committee.) 

Among the acknowledged causes which affect comparative farm 
rates for use of capital as between States similarly favored as to 
climate, soil, and industrial population are: (a) Accessibility to 
financial resources, including financial centers and general savings 
for investment purposes; (b) accessibility to commercial resources, 
including transportation and banking facilities, and accessibility to 
markets. 

It is plain that the uniform State commercial acts are active, direct, 
and vital factors in giving the agriculture of a given State greater 
accessibility both to the financial and commercial resources and facili- 
ties of the country at large. They have the same effect in financial 
channels as railways and telegraphs, postal rural routes, and parcel- 
post routes possess in regard to transportation and commercial com- 
munication. 

Prof. Thompson's comparative interest rates on farm loans in the 
respective States, as exhibited in part 3 of your hearings, furnish 
interesting illustrations of the above principle. 

Maine is the only New England State which has not adopted any 
of the uniform commercial laws. You will note that, on loans to 
farmers on personal security, the average total cost to the farmers 
of Maine is 7.7 per cent interest and commissions, as compared with 
6.5 .per cent as the average for the other five New England States. 
Interest rates on farm loans are nearly one-fifth higher for this New 
England State, which has neglected to avail itself of the advantages 
of the uniform commercial laws. 

In the South, the stress of the European war as affecting the 
financing of cotton was felt with special severity in Georgia, Missis- 
sippi; and Texas, which have adopted none of the uniform com- 
mercial acts, and Oklahoma, Alabama, Arkansas, and the Carolxnas, 
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which when the war opened did not have the uniform warehouse 
receipts law as a basis for loans on warehouse cotton. 

On the other hand, in Louisiana, Maryland, Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee, the war found the agricultural industry and domestic com- 
merce provided with the Uniform Negotiable Instruments law and 
the uniform warehouse receipts law; in Louisiana and Maryland 
also the Uniform Stock Transfer and Uniform Bills of Lading acts 
were in force; under the operation of these laws these States found 
little difficulty in commanding adequate capital at reasonable rates. 

Although comparisons are not conclusive as to effect of these 
uniform acts upon interest rates because of the variety of conditions 
involved, it is interesting to note, in Prof. Thompson's table of short- 
term farm loan rates, that the average farm cost of loans in the four 
Southern States under uniform commercial laws is from 7 per cent 
to 11 per cent; as compared with 10.8 per cent to 15.6 per cent in the 
States which were inadequately provided with uniform commercial 
acts. 

UNIFORM LAWS VERSUS USURIOUS INTEREST RATES. 

In testimony of Comptroller of the Currency, Hon. John Skelton 
Williams (part 2 of your committee hearings), it will be noted as 
a striking fact that the most sensational and usurious rates are 
charged farm loans in States which do not have the uniform laws 
to invite the competition of the general capital of the country. 

Comptroller Williams reports, in his list of 1,206 banks charging 
12 per cent interest or more on farm loans, 66 banks located in 
Georgia and 168 located in Texas, these States having no uniform 
commercial acts, as compared with 6 banks in Louisiana and 5 banks 
in Virginia, which States operate under uniform acts; and 287 
banks in Oklahoma, which has no Warehouse Receipts law to attract 
outside capital, as compared with 21 banks in Kansas, 19 in Mis- 
souri, and 2 in Nebraska, which States have the warehouse receipts 
act to invite competing capital. 

In the States where the legislatures have neglected to provide the 
uniform commercial acts which create accessibility to the savings 
and investment institutions of the country, Comptroller Williams 
reports usurious interest charges on farm loans running from 12 
per cent to over 100 per cent ; whereas in a score of States, including 
most of the Middle West where the Uniform acts prevail, an interest 
charge as high as 12 per cent is exceptional. 

Although, of course, it is idle to expect by law to prevent ever> 
occurrence of usury, it is apparent, from the statistics compiled by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, that the Uniform State commercial 
laws where adopted have made substantial strides in that direction 
by opening up the gateways and channels of commercial paper, 
farm loans, mortgages, and negotiable instruments generally in such 
efficient manner that usurious and extortionate interest rates are so 
exceptional as to prove the rule of prevailing reasonable rates. 

FARM MORTGAGE LOANS AND UNIFORM LAND REGISTRATION. 

Your committee has already taken note of the fact that in order 
to develop a rural credits system in this country, similar to that of 
Europe, based on long-term farm mortgages, the foundation of the 
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system must be some method of unif orm land registration by which 
titles will be certain and standard, and thereby become unquestioned 
security for the bonds or debentures of any Federal system of land 
banks. This will require Uniform State laws as well as the Federal 
Rural Credits act. Twelve States have already adopted the Torrens 
system of land registration ; and although these laws are not in all 
respects uniform, they approximate uniformity to a degree sufficient 
perhaps to satisfy all practical requirements. 

For an able and instructive review of the subject of " commercial 
land titles," allow me' to submit to your committee herewith the 

Siublished address of Mr. Eugene C. Massie, of Richmond, Va., 
elivered before the Georgia Bar Association, June 4, 1915. Mr. 
Massie is chairman of the executive committee of the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, and is an au- 
thority on the so-called Torrens system of land-title registration, of 
which he has made an exhaustive study both as to its economic 
and legal aspects. He finds that the Torrens system is in operation 
throughout Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, a great portion of the 
Dominion of Canada, and in a modified form in England. In this 
country it is in force in California, Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, North Carolina, New York, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Oregon, and Washington, and also in jPorto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines, and has just been adopted in South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. In all of these States the Torrens principle of land registra- 
tion has been upheld by the supreme courts. Though it has not been 
an issue before the United States Supreme Court, the leading Massa- 
chusetts decision was rendered by Chief Justice Holmes, now Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. (Tyler v. Judges, 175 Mass., 
71; 179 U.S. 405.) 

In his exhaustive argument before the Georgia Bar Association, 
Mr. Massie urges: "Nothing short of registered title can give to 
land any of the true attributes of a commercial asset. To answer 
the great public needs we must make land in a sense negotiable." 

Applying the principle to the State of Georgia he finds: "It also 
appears from said report that Georgia realty has a value more than 
eleven times greater than all the merchandise in the State, more 
than eleven times greater than all the live stock in the State, and more 
than eleven times greater than all the bank shares in the State. I beg 
you, therefore, to consider how enormously the bankable capital of 
your State would be increased if your real assets were made available 
for free use in business." 

NEGOTIABLE FARM-LAND CAPITAL. 

From the testimony of Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, before your committee, it appears that there are only 
$3,500,000,000 of farm mortagage loans in this country on 
$40,000,000,000 worth of farm property. At the same time, the 
clamor of the rural districts for capital to develop the agricultural 
industry is country-wide. 

It also appears in Secretary Houston's testimony, that interest plus 
commission on farm mortgage loans in the Unitea States range from 
5.3 to 10.5 per cent — the average rate in no less than 20 different 
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States being 8 to 10 per cent; whereas, the prevailing farm loan rates 
under modern rural credit systems in Germany, France, Norway, 
Denmark, Great Britain, and Australia, are 3£ to 4 per cent. 

Comptroller of the Currency, Hon. John Skelton Williams, has tes- 
tified before your committee that even cm 30, 60, or 90 day loans for 
crop-moving purposes the farmer is entitled to .as low a rate as com- 
mercial paper. On long-term farm mortgages handled under the pro- 
visions of such an act as that provided for in the Hollis bill (S. 2986) 
there is no reason why farm mortgage rates in the United States 
should not approximate the European basis; especially in view of the 
fact that commercial paper in the United States floats at as low 
rates as in Europe. 

Under the proposed rural credits plan — with a Federal farm loan 
board and 12 regional farm land banks to give negotiability to the 
agricultural lands of the United States — the aggregate, actual capital 
of America available in negotiable form for bankable purposes would 
readily be more than doubled and thereby become one of the greatest 
and most dependable assets in our national finance. 

The part which the States will play, through the operation of the 
Uniform State laws is to present a line of State legislative and judicial 
harmony and solidarity in accord with the principles of the Federal 
rural credits act The necessity of unified action on the part of the 
States in order to give farm loans a national market is excellently 
shown in an article on rural credits published in the Bankers 9 Home 
Magazine of May, 1914, from which we quote: 

NATIONAL MARKET ESSENTIAL. 

It is idle to presume that any local banking institution can issue any form 
of security based on land, which will command a national market, and it is 
equally certain that no success can attend any attempt to reach the general 
investing public for the benefit of the landed interests, unless a national market 
is secured. 

NECESSITY FOR STATE UNIFORMITY. 

Indeed, your committee has taken careful note of the necessity 
of unified action by the States in order that they may severally avail 
themselves of the benefits of a Federal rural credits system. 

In the report of your Joint Committee on Rural Credits to Con- 

Sess, January 3, 1916, with the draft of a bill to "provide a system of 
ad-mortgage credits to the United States under Federal super- 
vision," your committee (H. Doc. No. 494, p. 16) has this to say of 
necessary State legislation: 

STATE LEGISLATION. 

It is weU understood that the laws in the several States vary as to land 
titles, registry, exemptions, homestead rights, foreclosure, and equities of re- 
demption. It is therefore made the duty of the farm loan board to Investigate 
these questions in each State and to declare mortgages ineligible as security for 
farm loan bonds in those States where the laws do not give adequate protection 
to those loaning on first mortgage. 

As the principle here enunciated by your committee accords with 
that on which the National Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws have proceeded for many years, there is no doubt 
that a degree of joint cooperation between the farm loan board when 
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organized and our National Conference may be effected, and that 
our legislative committee and the three State commissioners from 
each State will be able to forward your plans as to desired uniform 
State laws as a basis for the successful establishment of a Federal 
system of rural credits. 

Section 32 of your Rural Credits bill, authorizing the farm loan 
board to declare ineligible for farm loans the lands of such State 
as fails to provide the necessary uniform laws relating to the convey- 
ing and recording of land titles, and the foreclosure of mortgages 
and other instruments securing loans, will doubtless have an impor- 
tant effect in securing a more prompt compliance with the State 
uniformity principle. 

It will be noted, also, in the testimony of Hon. David Lubin, dele- 
gate of the United States to the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture (pk 5 of your committee hearings), that his proposition to 
adapt the Landschaft system of rural credits, established for 151 
years in Germany, to conditions in this country, upon which a part 
of the plan submitted by your committee is apparently modelled, 
presupposes not only a Federal law but uniform State laws. It ap- 
pears tnat the result of such uniform legislation in Germany, where 
the nation, the states, and the local districts cooperate in financing 
agriculture, has been to make the bond secured by mortgages on lands 
more popular and stable than the Imperial Government bonds, with 
interest rates thereon at 3^ to 4%. 

The rural credits systems of Europe illustrate the practical work- 
ing out of the principle of uniformity as affecting farm credits. 
Commercial credits in Europe are no lower than in the United States. 
As testified by Comptroller Williams before your committee, there 
is no reason why the farmer in this country should not borrow as 
cheaply, if not more cheaply, than the merchant or manufacturer. 

The farm property of the United States in 1909 was valued in the 
census at $40,000,000,000 and doubtless will exceed $50,000,000,000 
in the census now being compiled. What is required is a proper 
mechanism for effectively financing this greatest American asset. 
Railroads maintained by the farms float their bonds at 4 per cent. 
Commercial paper in New York is 3 to 3^ per cent ; and on Minne- 
apolis and Chicago grain warehouse receipts is 3 to 4 per cent. 
There is every reason to believe that, under a proper Federal system, 
with effective State cooperation under uniform State laws, the Amer- 
ican farmer eventually will enjoy the same adequate and economical 
use of capital which we find among the most favored agricultural 
countries of Europe. 

Bespectfully submitted. 

S. R. Child, 
Chairman Committee on Adovtion of Approved 

Acts of National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Lowe. 
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NOTE. 

[The Uniform Land Registration Act, in the form following, was 
adopted, approved, and recommended to the various States for adop- 
tion by the National Conference at its twenty-fifth annual meeting 
as shown by the votes and discussion printed in the minutes in this 
volume, pp. 56-64, 90, 94.] With certain verbal changes and annota- 
tions by the committee on registration of title to land. 

AN ACT 1 To provide for the settlements, registration, transfer, and assurance 
of titles to land, and to establish or designate courts of land registration, 
with jurisdiction for said purposes, and to make uniform the laws of the 
States enacting the same. 

Be U enacted as follows: 

PartI. 

preliminary provisions. 

Section 1. [Name of act] This act may be cited as the Uniform 
Land Registration Act. 

Sec. 2. [Definitions.] Words and phrases used in this act are to be 
construed as follows: 

(1). The words " voluntary transaction " means all devises and all 
contractual or other acts or dealings, by any registered owner of any 

* Illinois and Colorado: "An act concerning land titles." Massachusetts and 
Washington: "An act relating to the registration and conformation of titles to 
land." California: "An act for the certification of land titles and the simplifica- 
tion of the transfer of real estate." Minnesota: "An act concerning the registra- 
tion of lands and the title thereto in the Stae of Minnesota." Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Ohio: "An act to provide for the assurance and registration of 
land titles." New York: "An act in relation to registering titles to real property 
and facilitating and expediting its transfer." Oregon: "An act concerning land 
titles, creating the offices of registrars of titles, prescribing the duties of said 
offices, providing for the registration of title to real estate, prescribing the man- 
ner In which registration of title may be obtained and the rights accruing there- 
under." Virginia: Adopted the uniform act, with several inconsequential 

changes, February 12, 1916 ; approved . California and Colorado are the 

only States in which the act has been attacked as unconstitutional on account 
of Its title. In Robinson v. Kerrigan, 151 Cal. 41 the court said : " The same 
criticism might be made of many acts on a general subject which have always 
been considered as valid. * * * If it were necessary to mention every sub- 
division of the general subject of an act In the title to the extent here claimed, 
our statutes would present a somewhat ludicrous appearance. The statement 
of the subject in the title would generally occupy almost as much space as the 
act itself. Furthermore, if subjects, as Intended by the Constitution, must be 
so minutely subdivided, it would be impracticable to enact any comprehensive 
law on any general subject, by reason of the necessity of dividing it into so 
many separate acts. The provision must receive, and It has received a more 
liberal construction." The title was therefore held sufficient See also People 
v. Crissman, 41 Colo. 450, holding Colorado title sufficient. 

Registration of title has been employed in certain parts of Europe from time 
Immemorial. The original act among English speaking peoples was prepared by 
Sir Robert Richard Torrens, not a lawyer but collector of customs at Port 
Adelaide, in South Australia. This act took effect in South Australia In 1858. 
Similar acts were adopted in Queensland in 1861, in Victoria, New South Wales 

15 
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estate or interest in land with reference to such estate or interest, 
and to any statutory right or exemption claimed therein. 

(2). The words "involuntary transaction" mean the transmission 
of registered land or any interest therein by descent, the rights of 
curtesy and dower, all equitable rights and claims, judicial proceed- 
ings or statutory liens or charges, the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain, the lien of delinquent taxes and levies, affecting 
registered land, or any interest therein. 

(3). The phrase "writing, instrument, or record," means all 
transactions, whether voluntary or in voluntary, as herein defined. 

(4). The word "registrar" means the clerk of the court having 

Jurisdiction of the cause within the county or city in which the land 
ies. 

(5^. The word " decree " means judgment, order, or decree. 

(6). The word "appeal" means writ of error, supersedeas, or 
appeal. 

(7). Except where the context requires a different construction, the 
word " court " means the court having jurisdiction for the settlement, 
registration, transfer, and assurance of titles to lands in the county 
or city where the land lies. 2 

Sec. 3. [Purposes.] For the certain, cheaper, and more speedy 
settlement, registration, transfer, and assurance of titles to land, 
there is hereby established a system of land title registration, having 
the following purposes in detail : 

(1^. To establish or designate courts of land registration. 

(2). To provide for the appointment and duties oi; registrars of 
title. 



and Tasmania in 1862, and in New Zealand in 1870. It then crossed the seas to 
British Columbia. They are generally known as " Torrens Acts." The system 
has spread throughout the Dominion of Canada and obtains in the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta and in the Northwest territories and also 
in Nova Scotia and in parts of Ontario. In the United States it has been adopted 
by California (Stats. 1897, pp. 138-167) ; Colorado (Laws 1903, pp. 311-352; 
Rev. Stats. 1908, pp. 334-355) ; Illinois (Laws 1897, pp. 141-165, 207-212, 
amended by acts of 1907, 1909, 1910 and 1913) ; Massachusetts (Laws 1898, 
pp. 682-722, amended by acts 1899, 1900, 1903, 1904, 1905 and 1910) ; Min- 
nesota (General Laws 1901, pp. 348-378, amended 1903 and 1905) ; Mississippi 
(Laws 1914) ; New York (Laws 1908, vol. 2, pp. 1247-1283, amended 1909 and 
1910) ; Nebraska (Laws 1915, pp. 494-526) ; North Carolina (Acts 1913, pp. 
147-159) ; Ohio (constitution, art. 2, sec. 40, amendment of 1913; Laws 1913, 
pp. 914-960, amended 1914) ; Oregon (Gen. Laws 1901, pp. 438-467) ; Virginia 
(Acts 1916, pp. — ) ; Washington (Session Laws 1907, pp. 693-738) ; Hawaii 
(Laws 1903, act 56, pp. 273-328) ; Philippine Islands (Compilation Laws 1908, 
pp. 777-820). There have been a series of acts leading up to registration in 
England since 1862, culminating In the land transfer act of 1897. This act 
renders registration of titles compulsory in certain places by order of certain 
local authorities, and the whole of London County, and city has been placed 
under the compulsory order. The London land registry office is located in a 
building specially erected for its purposes at a cost of $1,325,000. As to the 
constitutionality of such legislation in the United States see Robinson v. Ker- 
rigan, 151 Cal. 40; People v. Crlssman, 41 Colo. 450; People v. Simon, 176 111. 
165 ; McMahon v. Rowley, 238 111. 31 ; Brooke v. Glos, 243 111. 392 ; Waugh v. 
Glos, 246 111. 604 ; Tower v. Glos, 256 111. 121 ; Tyler v. Judges, 175 Mass. 68 ; 
Tyler v. Judges, 179 U. S. 405 ; State v. Westfall, 85 Minn. 437 ; National Bond 
Co. v. Hopkins, 96 Minn. 119 ; Peters v. Duluth, 119 Minn. 96 ; American Land 
Co. v. Zeiss, 219 U. S. 47 ; Hammond v. Glos, 250 111. 32. 

■ The definitions given in this section materially aid in reducing the length of 
the act. None of the State acts contain any definitions, but this feature obtains 
in the Australian and Canadian acts and Is believed to be of value. 
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To regulate proceedings to obtain registration of title. 

To authorize the adjudication of title. 

To prescribe the nature of certificates of title. 

To provide for the registration of subsequent dealings with 
registered titles. 

(7). To regulate sundry proceedings after registration of title. 
(S\. To determine the legal effects of registration of title. 
(9). To establish an assurance fund. 
(10). And to regulate the fees for registration of titles. 

PaktII. 

courts or land registration. 

Sec. 4. [Courts of Land Registration.] The* * * * courts 
throughout those portions of the State specified in section 89 of this 
act, and in those portions of the State which shall so elect as pro- 
vided in said section, are hereby constituted or designated courts of 
land registration for the purpose of the settlement, registration, 
transfer, and assurance of titles to lands (or any interest therein as 
hereinafter provided) within their respective jurisdictions. 

Minnesota, ft 8379. Ohio, 1 1. 

Mississippi, ft 1. Oregon, § 14. 

North Carolina, § 3L Washington, 1 8. 
New York, § 371. 

Sbc. 5. [Jurisdiction.] Such courts shall have exclusive, original, 
and general jurisdiction, 4 subject to the right of appeal hereinafter 
allowed. 

• Superior Court: California, Illinois, North Carolina, Washington. District 
Court: Colorado and Minnesota. Chancery Court: Mississippi. Supreme Court: 
New York. Common Pleas Court: Ohio. Circuit Court: Oregon. Land Court: 
Massachusetts. One of the crowning excellencies of the Massachusetts act is 
the establishment of a special court for registering ty les. This has done much 
to make the Massachusetts act popular and effective. Wherever it is possible, 
administration of the act should be committed to a special court. It is only on 
account of the cost of conducting such a court that it is not suggested in this 
act. The Ohio act, section 1, provides: "In counties having three or more 
common pleas judges said judges may select one or more of their number who 
shall act as judge or judges In land registration cases and matters." This 
affords the best substitute for a special court. 

4 Jury trial is provided for by the acts of Massachusetts, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and New York. No jury trial is provided for by the acts of California, 
Colorado, IUinois, Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, and Washington. In Peters t. 
Duluth, 119 Minn. 96, held: That Torrens laws have the general purpose to clear 
up and settle land titles, and are nothing more or less than an enlargement of 
remedy to quiet title. Hence there Is no constitutional right to a jury trial in 
Minnesota under article 1, section 4, which says: "The right of trial by jury 
shall remain Inviolate, and shall extend to all cases of law without regard to 
the amount in controversy." The court said: "There was no such right upon 
the ancient bill to remove cloud and quiet title, and it has been held in this State 
that the constitutional guaranty does not apply thereto. Yanlsh v. Pioneer Co.. 
64 Minn. 175." The provisions fixing the character of the proceedings in rem 
are vital and are found in all the acts in practically the same terms. As to the 
preparation of rules and forms, California places this duty on the attorney 
general, State controller and secretary of state; Massachusetts on the land 
court ; Minnesota permits each court to adopt general forms. In New York each 
registrar must provide a book of covenants, restrictions and forms. Section 408. 
In Ohio the attorney general is to prepare a uniform system of books and forms. 
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(1) Of all petitions 5 and proceedings for the registration of titles 
to lands, 

(2) And of all transactions affecting registered titles to lands 
lying within their respective jurisdictions. 

Sec. 6. [Powers.] Their powers shall include all the powers pos- 
sessed by the (circuit and corporation) courts of the State, in law 
and equity, for the purpose of enforcing any of the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 7. [Sessions.] They shall be open as courts of land registra- 
tion, except on Sundays and legal holidays; and their process as such 
may be issued at any time, returnable as they may direct. 

Sec. 8. [Mode ot Trial.] The whole matter of law and fact • in 
any case shall be heard and determined by the court; provided, how- 
ever, that, on the motion of any person interested, the court shall 
direct and frame an issue or issues to be tried by jury. 7 

California, S 14, 17, 110. North CaroUna, 8 2, 8, 3L 

Colorado. § 5, 8, 23-6. New York, § 371, 390. 

Illinois, § 15, 25. Ohio, § 1, 19, 94, 95. 

Massachusetts, § 1, 9, 13, 48. Oregon, I 14, 24. 

Minnesota, § 3379, 3406, 3388. Washington, 8 5, 8, 23-fc 
Mississippi, § 218. 

Sec. 9. [Proceedings to be in rem.'] The proceedings under any 
petition for the registration of land, and all proceedings or trans- 
actions in relation to registered land, shall be proceedings in rem 
against the land, and the decrees of the court and registered transac- 
tions shall operate directly on the land, and shall vest and establish 
title thereto in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 10. [Rules of Court.] The * * * court (court of last re- 
sort) shall from time to time make general rules and forms for pro- 
cedure, subject to the provisions of this act and the general laws, and 
such rules and forms shall be unif orm throughout the State. 

■ People v. Crissman, 41 Colo. 450. Replying to the objection that no Judg- 
ment or decree can be rendered or entered, in favor of a defendant, regardless 
of the showing he may make, the court said : " The act does accord to all per- 
sons equal rights and privileges. Anyone desiring to avail himself of its terms 
can do so by filling his application, and can obtain the registration of his title 
by complying with the requirements of the statute. Although the legislature 
has seen fit to allow affirmative relief only to the applicant who initiates the 
proceedings, this does not render the proceedings objectionable for the reason 
assigned. The right to a particular remedy is not a vested right Every State 
has complete control over the remedies which it offers to suitors in its courts." 

•Foss v. Atkins, 201 Mass. 158: Facts found by land court become final upon 
dismissal of appeal to superior court Marvel v. Cobb, 204 Mass. 117: Finding 
of facts by land court can not be revised by supreme court. Id. Gorton «, 
Tolman, 210 Mass. 402. Findings of fact by land court when no trial by jury 
is claimed are conclusive. Van Ness v. Boiney, 214 Mass. 340. 

1 Issues must be framed in land court for appeal. McQuesten v. Attorney 
General, 187 Mass. 185. Issues for jury trial may be amended by superior court, 
Luce v. Parsons, 192 Mass. 8; Foss v. Atkins, 193 Mass. 486. The judge of 
land court may refuse to certify immaterial issue for appeal. Dunbar v. 
Kronmuller, 198 Mass. 591. The court has no right to refuse jury trial when 
title to land is in issue. Weeks v. Brooks, 205 Mass. 458. Torrens' laws have the 
general purpose to clear up and settle land titles, and are nothing more or less 
than an enlargement of the remedy to quiet title. Hence there is no constitu- 
tional right to a jury trial in Minnesota. Peters v. Duluth, 119 Minn. 96. On 
appeal petitioner for registration has the right to open and conclude before 
the jury. Blgelow v. Wiggin, 209 Mass. 542. 
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Sk. 11. [Petitions for Rehearing, Appeals, and Bills of Beview.1 
A petition for rehearing or an appeal may be taken (or a bill of 
review or bill of exceptions, or writ of certiorari) may be filed, 
within 90 days/ and not afterwards, from any decree of the court, 
under the same circumstances, in the same manner and on the same 
condition as if such decree had been rendered by a * * * court 

Said period may not be extended by any disability. 

Oallf brnia, § 45. Oregon, 1 25, 26. 27. 

Colorado, 1 27, 28, 29. Washington, § 27-29. 

Illinois, f 28, 27, 28. Massachusetts, § IS, IS. 

Minnesota, I 3894, 8396-7. Mississippi, 1 8, 26. 

New York, 1 380, 392. North Carolina, 1 8, 25. 
Ohio, 125,8a 

Sec. 12. [Books and Cases for Records.] It shall be the duty of 
the * * * of each county (or the * * * of each city) in 
which the office of a registrar of titles may be located to provide 
appropriate cases and other furniture for the safe and convenient 
keeping of all the books, documents, and papers in the custody of 
such registrar, and also an official seal, ana all necessary books and 
such printed Wanks and stationery for use in registration in such 
county or corporation as may be ordered by the court. 

California, §109. New York, §876. 

Ohio, 191. 

Sbc. 18. [Court May be Held by Designated Judge.] If the judge 
of the court, for any reason shall oecome disqualified or temporarily 
incapacitated,, the court may be held by any other judge of a court 
of record designated according to law. 
Obio, U. 

Paet m. 

KEGISTRAES AND EXAMLNER8 OF TITLES. 

Sec. 14. [Clerks to be Registrars of Title.] The clerks • of said 
courts shall be registrars of title under this act * 

• This section is in effect a 90-day statute of limitations. Tyler v. Judges, 
175 Mass. 68 ; California limitation 5 years ; Colorado and Washington 90 days ; 
Illinois and Oregon 2 years ; Minnesota and New York 6 months ; Massachusetts 
and Ohio 30 days. Limitation of 60 days not unconstitutional. State v. West- 
fall, 85 Minn. 437. Illinois limitation good. People v. Simon, 176 111. 165. In 
North Carolina an appeal may be taken "as in other special proceedings"; 
and in Mississippi " as in other cases." But in these States the bars seem to 
be wholly let down by another provision permitting an adverse claim existing at 
Initial registry to be filed at any time thereafter, and requiring action thereon to 
be brought within six months after the entry of such claim, unless the clerk 
for cause shall extend the time. In practice, registration of title is only re- 
sorted to for business reasons and purposes. Business demands clear and 
quick and certain results. A long statute of limitation must destroy the useful- 
ness of any registration act The two years' limitation has been one of the 
greatest handicaps in Illinois. The five-year limitation in California has been 
one of the reasons preventing any general resort to that act. 

•The act creates no new office. "It was clearly within the provisions of the 
legislature to impose upon the clerk in his capacity of recorder of deeds the 
duties enjoined upon him by this statute. Making him registrar of titles, does 
not constitute him a new county officer." People v. Grlssman, 41 Colo. 450. 
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(1). They shall do all things required of them by this act under 
the direction 10 of their respective courts, and pursuant to rules and 
regulations established for such courts, and shall be governed by the 
same general laws as clerks of (circuit and municipal) courts in so 
far as the same may be applicable. 

(2). Their official designation under this act shall be registrar of 
title for their respective counties or cities. 

(3). They shall qualify and give bond in accordance with law for 
the faithful performance of their duties as such. 

California, 11, 4. New York, $372, 400. 

Colorado. $9. Ohio, $1, 2. 

Illinois, 51. Oregon, §1. 

Massachusetts, $, 78. Washington, 19. 
Minnesota, 53398, 3400. 

Sec. 15. [Duties and Powers of Registrars of Title.] Registrars 
of title and their deputies shall be authorized and required, under 
the direction of their respective courts: 

(1). To issue process and to enter the decree of the court touching 
lands in their respective counties or cities. 

{2}. To enter and issue certificates of title as provided herein. 

(3). To affix the seal of the court to such certificates and their 
duplicates. 

(4) To make entries and memoranda and perform all acts of regis- 
tration affecting the title to such lands. 

(5). To keep a separate account of all moneys with which they 
may be chargeable under this act, and to make a special return 
thereof in accordance with the general laws and the special pro- 
visions of this act. 

(6) And generally to perform such other acts as the court may 
prescribe. 

California, 11, 4. New York, 1873-4. 

Colorado. 19, 10, 11. Ohio, 12. 

IlUnois, 52, 8, 6, 29. Oregon, €2. 

Massachusetts, $8. Washington, §9, 10, 11. 
Minnesota, S3899, 840L 

Sec. 16.* [Examiners of Titles.] The courts of land registration 
shall appoint, 11 subject to removal at any time, one or more attorneys 

* Under this provision registration is the act of the court. Tyler v. Judges, 
175 Mass. 68. See also People v. Simon, 176 111. 165 and State v. Westfall, 85 
Minn. 437. Fierce battles have raged over the duties of registrars. The first 
Illinois act of 1895 was successfully assailed and declared unconstitutional 
because it conferred judicial powers on the registrars. People v. Chase, 165 
111. 526; and the same fate befell the first Ohio act of 1897. State v. Guilbert, 
56 Ohio St 575. Subsequent acts have, however, been upheld over such objec- 
tions. To avoid any difficulty or doubt in this regard article II of the Consti- 
tution of Ohio has been amended by the addition of section 40 for the estab- 
lishment of a land registration system and especially providing that " Judicial 
powers with right of appeal may by law be conferred upon county recorders 
or other officers in matters arising under the operation of such system." The 
provisions of the above section are believed to be sufficient to avoid any con- 
stitutional question. 

u California: Referee appointed by court in each case; $10,000 bond. Colo- 
rado and Washington: One attorney In each county appointed by court; 
bond. Illinois and Oregon: Two or more attorneys appointed by registrar in 
each county; bond fixed by court Massachusetts: One or more attorneys in 
•ach county appointed by judge; removal by supreme judicial court if in- 
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at law in their respective counties or cities, to be examiners "of titles, 
or the court may, in any case on motion, appoint special examiners. 
(2). Their duty shall be to search the records and investigate all 
f aets stated in the petition or otherwise brought to their notice in ajiy 
case referred to them. 

SS). They shall have the powers of (commissioners in chancery) 
may hear the parties and receive evidence. 1 * 
(4). They shall make report to the court, in the form required 
by it, with a certificate of their examination of the title and their 
findings of fact 

California, SIS, 18, 19. North Carolina, 18. 

Colorado, 118, 24. New York, 1877, 380. 

Illinois, *5. Ohio, 18. 

Massachusetts, 111. Oregon, $5. 

Minnesota, 53381. Washington, 118, 24. 
Mississippi, $8. 

PahtIV. 

proceedings to obtain registration* 

Sec. 17. [Petition for Registration.] Suit for registration of title 
shall be begun by a petition 14 to the court, by a person or persons 
claiming, singly or collectively, 

m. To own, 

(2). Or to have the power of appointing or disposing of, an estate 
in fee simple in any land, whether subject to liens or not. 

Sec. 18. [Petition by Representative.] Infants and other persons 
under disability may sue and defend by guardian, committee, or 
trustee^ as the case may be, and corporations by an officer duly 
authorized. 

nesota: One or more attorneys appointed by judges; no provision for removal 
Mississippi and North Carolina: Three attorneys in each county appointed by 
clerk for two years; removal at will of clerk or court New York: Attorneys 
or corporations authorized to guarantee or insure titles qualified under rules 
of court of appeals; bond fixed by court. Ohio: One or more attorneys ap- 
pointed by court ; bond $1,000 to $10,000. 

* Examiners of title not county officers but court officers. State v. WestfftU, 
85 Minn. 437. Examiner acts as a master in chancery. Gage v. Consumers' 
Co., 194 111. 80. 

9 Objections to testimony must be made before examiner of titles. O'Loughlin 
v. Covell, 222 111. 162. Examiner must not make ex parte examinations of ab- 
stracts and other evidence of title. Glos v. Grant Building Association, 220 111. 
887. Objections to admissibility of evidence before examiner must be made at 
the time it is ofTered, or will otherwise be excluded. Exceptions to examiner's 
report must not be general but specific, and must point out the evidence objected 
to and give reasons for the objections. Bjork t>. Glos, 256 111. 447. 

** Complaint in action for registration need not set out the statute. It is suffi- 
cient to plead facts showing the right to registration. Duffy v. Shlrden ; 139 N. Y. 
App. Div. 755. Applicant for registration must prove fee simple title either by 
the production of a regular chain of conveyances from the General Government, 
or by proof of the creation of a title by adverse, open, continuous and hostile pos» 
session under claim of title for the period of 20 years, or by the acquisition of a 
good tax title. Glos v. Kingman, 207 111. 26; Glos v. Holberg, 220 111. 167. It is 
not incumbent on applicant to affirmatively establish the invalidity of tax deeds 
held by parties defendant McMahon v. Rowley, 238 111. 31. The filing of ap- 
plication for registration stops the running of statute limitations and prevents 
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(2). But the person in whose behalf the petition is made shall 
always be named as petitioner. 

(3). A nonresident petitioner shall appoint a resident agent upon 
whom process and notices may be served. 

Sec. 19. [Equity Practice.] Except 15 as otherwise provided, the 
suit shall be subject to the general rules of pleading and practice in 
equitable actions. 

California, $5, 8, 9. North Carolina, K & 

Colorado, §1-3, 5, 6, 66. New York, §370, 37a 

Illinois, §7-10, 12. Ohio, §4-7, 90. 

Massachusetts, §18. Oregon, §5-8, 11. 

Minnesota, §3372-3, 3377. Washington, §1-3, 5, 6, 65. 
Mississippi, §4, 5. 

Sec. 20. [Signature and Oath to Petition.] The petition and any 
amendment thereto shall be signed and sworn to by each petitioner, 
or in the case of a corporation or person under disability by the 
person authorized to file the petition. 

Sec. 21. [Contents of Petition.] The petition shall set forth 

(1). A full description of the land^ and any improvements there- 
on, with the description and valuation in its last assessment for 
taxation. 

{2^. When, how, and from whom it was acquired. 

?3). Whether or not it is occupied. 1 * 

(4). An enumeration of all known 17 liens, interests, and claims, 
adverse or otherwise, vested or contingent. 

holder of tax title from mending his hold. Woods v. Glos, 257 111. 125. Any 
" owner " of land, whether his title be of record or not, may maintain proceed- 
ings for registration. A case in which title under an unrecorded deed was 
registered. National Bond Co. v. Alderson, 99 Minn. 137. A party not in po«- 
slon may bring suit for registration of title against party In possession. "The 
purpose of the statute is to provide a speedy and summary remedy to clear 
up title to land. Reed v. Siddall, 94 Minn. 216. The remedy provided is not a 
substitute for an action of ejectment. * * * Moreover, the relief in eject- 
ment is not coextensive with that which may be had upon an application to 
register * * * it needs no argument to show that a title could never, in 
ejectment, be settled as against the whole world, as can be done in an applica- 
tion to register." The several pieces of land must form one compact body or 
must have the identical chain of title ; must not be in different blocks separated 
by a street, nor in the same block separated by other lots owned by others. 
Culver v. Waters, 248 111. 163. 

u Procedure under the act is same as in chancery practice unless as otherwise 
provided. O'Laughlin v. Covell, 222 111. 162. "All rules and principles of law 
applicable to equitable actions and proceedings, and rules and practice with 
respect to trial, introduction of evidence, findings and order of judgment 
should so far as not clearly inappropriate or otherwise provided for by the 
act, be followed and applied." Owsley v. Johnson, 95 Minn. 168. It is well 
settled that proceed! rigs to register title to land are of an equitable nature. 
Brown v. Haggadorn, 119 Minn. 49L 

u If applicant alleges lot is unoccupied, he must prove It, otherwise title can 
not be registered. Jackson v. Glos, 243 111. 280. Title can not be registered 
without proof of occupancy or vacancy. Brooke v. Glos, 243 111. 392; Mlha»fc 
v. Glos, 247, 111. 597. 

" If applicant asks for tax deed to 1 vlgintillionth of the lot to be set aside 
as a cloud on the title, he must reimburse tax holders. Jackson v. Glos, 243 
I1L 28a 
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(5). And the fall names and addresses, 18 if known, of all persons 
that may be interested by marriage or otherwise, including adjoin- 
ing" owners and occupants. 

(6). The petition shall be accompanied by a plan made in accord- 
ance with the rules of court 

California, fft. North Carolina, §5. 

Colorado, S4. New York, 1879, 884. 

Illinois, 111, 14, 16. Ohio, 18, 10, 11. 

Massachusetts, 120. Oregon, 19, 12, 13. 

Minnesota, $3374, 8875, 8878. Washington, 14. 
Mississippi, 15. 

Sec. 22. [Petition to be Filed and Docketed,] The petition shall 
be filed with the registrar of titles, and shall be forthwith docketed, 
numbered, and indexed by him in a book to be known as the land 
registration docket of his county or citv. 

Sec. 23. [Notice of Lis Pendens.] The registrar shall also forth- 
with cause to be recorded and indexed in the proper record book of 
such. county or city a notice, such as is required by law for notice 
of lis pendens, which shall be filed with the petition, and which shall 
have the full force and effect of a notice of lis pendens. 

Sec. 24. [Memorandum of Other Papers.] A memorandum of 
all other pleadings and papers filed with said registrar shall in 
tach case be entered upon his registration docket under the proper 
number as aforesaid, and the papers in the cause and all writings, 
instruments and records filed with him shall be safely kept by him 
in his office, duly numbered, dated, and indexed. 

California, 111. New York, 1370, 882. 

Colorado, 115, 16\ 43. Ohio, 17, 36, 38, 02. 

Illinois, 116, 17. Oregon, 115, 16. 

Massachusetts, 112, 48. Washington, 115, 16, 42. 
Minnesota, 13380. 

Sec. 25. [Reference to Examiner of Titles.] Upon the filing *° of 
a petition ror the registration of any land, the court shall refer the 

"Street address of applicants should be given, but may be supplied later. 
Creger v. Spitzer, 244 111. 208. 

9 An abutting owner claiming interest in land to be registered can not attack 
constitutionality of act, nor can he plead that complaint falls to state a cause 
of action ; and if not shown by examiner's report to have any Interest in tract 
to be registered and not designated by order of court as a party to be served, 
he is not a necessary party ; if made a party by complaint, it is subject to de- 
murrer. Duffy v. Shirden, 139 N. T. App. Dlv. 755. 

"In Mississippi and North Carolina no reference is made to the examiner 
until after the publication of notice and service of process. In other States 
reference is made as soon as the application or petition is filed. In Illinois, 
however, the examiner does not report until after expiration of the time speci- 
fied in the order of publication for the appearance of defendants, and until 
opportunity is given them to contest the rights of the applicant An abstract 
of title is required to be filed in Mississippi and North Carolina. In other 
States the examiner is required to report his opinion, and sometimes to report 
tiie facts on which it is based. Such a report as is contemplated by this sec- 
tion will probably disclose the name and addresses of all persons having any 
interest in or claim against the land. If any should be omitted or overruled, 
they will be discovered under subsequent proceedings. In New York an ex- 
aminer's certificate must accompany the complaint, and it Is for the court lo 
decide whether that is sufficient It seems better to have an impartial examiner 
appointed by the court As he has the powers of a master in chancery, he can 
compel the testimony of witnesses. He is required to make a report with full 
extracts from the records, so that the court can judge for itself of the condl* 
tion of the title. 
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other 



same to one of the examiners of title provided for by the act, to 
examine and report thereon. 

Sec. 26. [Report of Examiner.] Such report 11 shall include: 
An abstract of title to the land, made from the records and all 

ler evidence ** that can be reasonably obtained by the examiner. 

(2) Full extracts from the records to enable die court to decide 
the questions involved. 

(3) The names and addresses so far as ascertained of all persons 
interested in the land, as well as adjoining owners and occupants, 
showing their several interests, and indicating upon whom 2 * and in 
what manner process should be served or notice given in accordance 
with the provisions of this act 

California, §6, 18, 10. North Carolina, f & 

Colorado, 517, 24. New York, «380. 

Illinois, $18. Ohio, $13. 

Massachusetts, $29. Oregon, $17. 

Minnesota, $3882. Washington, $17, 24. 
Mississippi, $8. 

Sec. 27. [Order of Publication in'renu] Upon the filing of the 
report of the examiner of titles, the court shall cause notice 24 thereof 
to all persons shown therein to be entitled to the same, and " to all 
whom it may concern," to be published, and to be posted in the county 
or city where the land lies, in the same manner and with the same 
effect as an order of publication in other proceedings in rem, subject, 
however, to the limitation imposed by section 11 of tnis act. 

California, $18. North Carolina, $6. 

Colorado, $17, 19, 20. New York, $885-0. 

Illinois, $20. Ohio, $14. 

Massachusetts, $30. Oregon, $19. 

Minnesota, $3383-1 Washington, $17, 19, 20. 
Mississippi, $6, 7. 

Sec. 28. [Notice by Mail.] A copy of the order of publication shall 
in all cases be mailed by registered letter demanding a return, to 
every person interested, named in the petition or in the report of the 
examiner of titles whose address is given or known. 

11 It will be presumed that the examiner considered only competent evidence 
in making his findings, if the report contains sufficient competent testimony to 
support such findings. McMahon v. Rowley, 238 111. 31. Substance of proofs 
need only be reported by examiner, unless otherwise required by some party. 
If evidence be not returned, party complaining should ask trial judge for rule 
on examiner. Creger v. Spitzer, 244 111. 208. Procedure where examiner fails 
to report evidence on request. Harmless errors not regarded. Mundt v. Glos, 
246 111. 636. If no exception be taken to report of examiner, it is conclusive. 
Kenney v. Glos, 258 111. 555. Exceptions to master's report ; practice on appeal. 
Welsh v. Briggs, 204 Mass. 540. 

"Objections to evidence must be made by exceptions to examiner's report 
Gage v. Consumer's Co., 194 111. 30. Rules for objections to examiner's report. 
Glos v. Hobane, 212 111. 222 ; Glos v. Holberg, 220 111. 167. 

" If State holds tax liens, it should be made a party. National Bond Oo. i\ 
Hopkins, 96 Minn. 119. Persons whose claims are barred are not necessary 
parties. O'Laughlln v. Covell, 222 111. 162. Court can not disregard examiner's 
report nor decline to make defendant any party whom the examiner finds to 
have such an interest as to require that he shall be so named. Registration Is 
void against any such party and his privies not made parties. Dewey v. Kim- 
ball, 89 Minn. 454. 

••When application omits names of parties holding easements, but exam- 
iner's report gives names and recommends that they be made parties, It not 
made parties the registration Is void and subject to collateral attack on 
account of constructive fraud. Riley v. Pearson, 120 Minn. 210. 
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Sec. 29. [Notice by Posting on Land.] The court shall also cause 
an attested copy of said order to be posted in a conspicuous place by 
the sheriff on each parcel of land included in the petition. 

It shall require such sheriff to go upon the lands and ascertain and 
report to court the names and addresses of any person or persons 
actually occupying the premises under any claim of title. 

Sec. 30. [Notice to State.] If the petition involves the determina- 
tion of any public rights or interests, the court shall cause a copy of 
the order of publication to be delivered by the registrar to the proper 
attorney for the State, county, or city. 

Sec. 81. [Other Notice.] The court may cause other or further 
notice to be given in such manner and to such person as it may deem 
proper. 

And such personal service of process as is required in equitable 
actions shall also be made upon residents of the State, not under 
disability, who are made known u to the court before final decree 
and can be reached by its process, unless such service be waived by 
appearance or otherwise. 

Sec. 32. [Effect of Notice.] Notice 16 given under the preceding 
sections shall be in lieu of personal service of process, except as 
provided in section 31, and shall be conclusive and Dinding on all the 
▼odd. 

California, §13. North Carolina, 16. 

Colorado. §20a. New York, 5385-7. 

Illinois, U9, 21. Ohio, «15. 

Massachusetts, $31. Oregon, §18, 20. 

Minnesota, §3384. Washington, S20a. 
Mississippi, $6. 

"When a name of a claimant is known to applicant, he must be summoned 
and an order of publication does not bind him. "As he Is not an * unknown 
party' the concealment of his claim is a fraud on the court, and the decree 
therein is as to him of no force and effect." Baart v. Martin, 99 Minn. 197. 
Failure to republish notice after amendment of description of lots in applica- 
tion is not fatal where all parties having or claiming to have any Interest in 
the lots were personally served by summons or entered their appearance in 
writing. Tower v. Glos, 256 111. 121. If written consent be given to applica- 
tion for registration, no summons against such party is necessary, nor that 
he be given an opportunity to be heard. He can not appeal. Such written 
consent need not be acknowledged before a notary, and it is immaterial whether 
the statute expressly provides for such consent. Mooney v. Valentynovicz, 
262 I1L 355. 

"This statute changes the rule of law as to notice, but the legislature has 
the right to do this without violating the constitution. "Even if the proper 
construction of the provision were that it attempted to authorize Judgment 
against a resident notified only by publication, yet the law can be given prac- 
tical effect, in which event only the particular provision would fail and not 
the whole law." People v. Simon, 176 111. 165. By section 31 service of process 
is required to be made on all known residents interested. In delivering the 
opinion of the court in the suit of Tyler v. Judges, 175 Mass. 68, Chief Justice 
Holmes said: "I am free to confess, however, that with the rest of my 
brethren, I think the act ought to be amended in the direction of still further 
precautions to secure actual notice before a decree is entered, and that, if it 
is not amended, the judges of the court ought to do all that is in their power 
to satisfy themselves that there has been no failure in this regard before they 
admit a title to registration." Acting on this suggestion the Massachusetts act 
was amended in 1898 and in 1900 to this effect : " The court shall, so far as it 
considers it possible, require proof of actual notice to all adjoining owners, and 
to all persons who appear to have any Interest in or claim to the land included 
in the application. Notice to such person by mail shall be by registered letter." 
In this section we have gone even further to meet all objections and to insure 
as far as possible the discovery and notification of all possible claimants. 
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Sec. 88. [Certificate of Service.] Certificates from the regutor 
and sheriff, or their deputies, showing the due execution of said order 
of publication and the mailing and posting of copies thereof, as re- 
quired by sections 27 to 30, inclusive, shall be filed among the papers 
in the cause and be conclusive 17 proof of such service. 

Colorado, §2Qa. • New York, §387-8. 

Massachusetts, §81, 32. Ohio, $16. 

Mississippi, §7. Washington, §20a. 
North Carolina, §7. 

Sec. 34. [Time of Hearing.] After the expiration of at least 15 
days from the publication and posting of said order of publication 
as aforesaid, the cause shall be set down for hearing. 

Sec. 35. [Guardian ad litem.] And thereupon the court shall ap- 
point some discreet and competent (attorney at law) of the county 
or city in which the land lies, as guardian ad litem for all persons 
under disability, not in being, unascertained, unknown, or out of 
the State, who may have or # appear to have an interest in or claim 
against the land. 

Sec. 36. [Answer to Petition.] Any person having any interest in 
or claim against the land, whether named in the petition and order 
of publication or not, may appear and file an answer at any 28 time 
before final decree, unless sucn person shall have been served per- 
sonally with notice. 

Sec. 37. [Signature and Oath to Aanswer.] The answer shall be 
personally signed and sworn to, by the claimant, or in case of a cor- 

S oration or a person under disability, by the person authorized to 
le the answer, unless the court, for good cause shown, otherwise 
direct 

Part V. 

ADJUDICATION OF TITLE. 

Sec 38. [Action on Report of Examiner of Titles.] After the 
expiration of the time as provided by section 34, the court may pro- 
ceed to take such action as may be proper, 19 upon the report of the 
examiner of titles and all other evidence before it with reference to 
the rights of all persons appearing to have any interest in or claim 
against the land, and may refer the cause again or require further 
proof. 

California, §14, 18. Mississippi, §8. 

Colorado, §18, 23, 25. North Carolina, la 

Illinois, §23, 24. Ohio, §18, 19. 

Massachusetts, §36. Oregon, §23, 24. 

Minnesota, §3382. Washington, §18, 23, 25. 

* ctrpne Torrens system of registration of land titles is different from the 
prevalent method of recording ; the manner of bringing lands under such system 
must be provided by statute; the proceeding is of a different nature from an 
ordinary action at law or suit In chancery; and we can not say that the 
legislature acted unreasonably in providing for a rule of evidence applicable 
to the proceeding without extending it to all other forms of action In which 
the title of real estate is involved." Waugh t>. Glos, 246 IU. 604. 

" The Colorado and other acts having special provisions on this subject provide 
that an answer may be filed within the time named in the summons, " or within 
such further time as may be allowed by the court" It is fairer and better to 
allow an answer at any time before final decree. 

• Under this provision the cause will be taken for confessed as to aU persons 
who have not appeared and answered and the court will proceed to dispose of 
the claims of those who have not appeared. People v. Crissman, 41 Cola 450, 
expressly decides that the court is not bound by the examiner's report 
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Sac. 89. [Order of Surrey, etc] While the cause is pending before 
the examiner of titles, or at any time before final decree, and when- 
ever after initial registration a tract of land is subdivided, the court 

(1) May require 80 the land to be surveyed, after due notice to 
owners of adjoining land, by a competent surveyor appointed by the 
court. 

(2) Shall order durable bounds to be set and a plat thereof to be 
filed among the papers of the suit. 

(3) Shall enter all necessary decrees for the establishment, decla- 
ration, and protection of the right and title of all persons appearing 
to have any interest in or claim against the land. 

North Carolina, §5, 18, 15. California, 114. 

New York, 1381. Illinois, $25. 

Ohio, §19. Massachusetts, 885. 

Oregon, §24. Mississippi, $5, 13, 15. 

Sec 40. [Petition May Be Dismissed.] If in any case the peti- 
tioner so desires, or if the court is of opinion that the petitioner's 
title is not and can not be made proper for registration, tne petition 
may be dismissed 81 without prejudice, on terms to be determined by 
the court. 

California, §12. Ohio, $20. 

Colorado, S26. Washington, 126. 

Minnesota, §3382. 

Sec. 41. [Amendments to Petition and Other Pleadings.] Amend- 
ments 89 to petitions or other pleadings, or the severance M thereof, 

m When property is subdivided for registration of any subdivision there must 
be proof thereof by plat or other evidence sufficient for conveyance. Glos v. 
Erhardt, 224, 111. 532. Decree reversed because no plat was proved before 
registration, and it was impossible to locate the subdivision from the evidence. 
Glos v. Bragdon, 229 111. 228; Qlos v. Grant Building Association, 228 IU. 887. 
A survey is of prime importance and necessity, especially in States in which 
lands have not been laid off by Government survey. 

u Petitioner must comply with terms fixed by court in withdrawing petition. 
McQuesten v. Commonwealth, 198 Mass. 172. After decree for petitioner, when 
on appeal and trial by jury a verdict is given for respondent, petition must be 
4ftmn fared. Robinson v. Richards, 209, Mass. 295. A provision authorizing a 
jftmiqaal of application does not violate constitution. Peters v. Duluth, 119 
Minn. 96. Court must dismiss application, on motion, without prejudice, upon 
such terms as may be fixed by it "The Torrens Act makes provisions for a 
special proceeding * * * In a special proceeding, it being within the power 
of the legislature to limit the jurisdiction of the court, the bounds of the court's 
jurisdiction are to be found in the limitations of the act under which its juris- 
diction is invoked. The legislature might have provided for a determination 
of conflicting interests if it had been so inclined. But it did not do so. * * * 
There Is more or less difference in the Torrens Act as adopted in the several 
States. Where, as in Illinois, no provision is made for a voluntary dismissal, 
but the court is put to a final determination of the issue, it has been held that 
the court may grant relief as to such portion of the land as the evidence shows 
the title in fee to be in the applicant, and deny it as to the remainder. Glos 
«. Hoiberg, 220 111. 167. But our law was drawn upon a different theory." 
Knits v. Dodge, 66 Wash. 17a 

"Amendment of petition by substituting name of respondent for petitioner is 
Illegal and void. "If the respondents had wished to become petitioners they 
should have brought their own petition." Foss v. Atkins, 204 Mass. 337. Court 
properly permitted answer to be amended. Kuby v. Ryder, 114 Minn. 217. 

"Title to a portion of the property may be registered when properly estab- 
lished. Glos v. Hoiberg, 220 111. 167. G holding tax title to a portion of land 
offered for registration, claims ownership. Examiner of titles reported against 
validity of G's claim, but applicant dismissed application as to said portion of 
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including joinder, substitution of any person or persons, or discontin- 
uance of parties, and the omission or severance of any portion or par- 
cel of the land, may be ordered or allowed by the court at any time 
before final decree upon terms that may be just and reasonable; and 
the court may require facts to be stated in an amended petition in 
addition to those prescribed by this act 

California, §10. Illinois, §14. 

Colorado, §4. Oregon, §13. 

Massachusetts, §20, 21, 28, 27. Washington, §4. 
Minnesota, §3878. 

Sec. 42. [Land May be Dealt With, Pending Registration, Subject 
to Decree of the Court.] The land described in any petition mav be 
dealt with pending 84 registration as if no such petition had been filed. 

(1). But any instrument admitted to record under the general laws 
in relation to such land pending action on said petition shall also be 
docketed and indexed as required by section 22 of this act. 

(2). And any person who shall acquire any interest in or claim 
against such land shall at once appear as a petitioner, or answer as 
a party defendant, in the proceedings for registration, and such 
interest or claims shall be subject to the decree of the court. 

Massachusetts, §22, 28. New York, §398. 

Colorado, §32. Ohio, §12. 

Minnesota, §3395. Washington, §32. 

^ Sec. 43. [Certificates of Taxes Paid.] No final decree of registra- 
tion shall be entered until proof is made by certificate from the 
S roper officer that all taxes and levies assessed on said land and then 
ue or delinquent have been paid in full. 

Sec. 44. [Decree of Registration is Filial, Quiets Title, and Binds 
All the World, Subject to Appeal, etc.] If the court, after final hear- 
ing, is of opinion that the petitioner has title M proper for registra- 

land. Held: G can not complain because his claim was allowed; also can not 
complain of the application, nor because not allowed to make unnecessary 
amendments to his answer. Glos v. Murphy, 225 HI. 68. See also Tower v. 
Qlos, 256 111. 121. The provisions of this section have been broadened In the 
interest of business under the act. It covers the amendments to the Massachu- 
setts act and adopts suggestions made by Hon. Charles Thornton Davis, chief 
judge of the Massachusetts Land Court, as to the omission or severance of any 
portion or parcel of the land. 

M Alienees of claimant pending registration proceedings are not entitled to an- 
swer as a matter of right, but answer must be filed In a reasonable time; a 
delay of six months is unreasonable, and the court did not abuse its discretion 
in denying the right to answer after such delay. Brown v. Haggadorn, 119 
Minn. 491. 

" Applicant must prove fee simple title in himself by tracing back the Govern- 
ment grant or by statutory limitations. Glos v. Holberg, 220 111. 167. Appli- 
cant must chow title good against the world; prima facie title not sufficient. 
Glos v. Wheeler, 229 111. 272. Defendant to application can not complain of 
title to lots In which he claims no interest. Mundt v. Glos, 231 111. 158. A good 
tax title may be registered. Tobias v. Kaspzyk, 247 111., 80. In a petition for 
registration of tax title, former owner was made defendant. Time for redemp- 
tion had not expired when application was filed, but owner failed to take ad- 
vantage of this and the title was registered in name of claimant after redemp- 
tion period. Held: A good registry, and that no one but former owner might 
have complained ; State could not Gates v. Kelgher, 99 Minn. 138. Tax title 
registered subject to lien of city assessments. Gould v. City of St. Paul, 110 
Minn. 324. Tax title registered. Hendricks v. Hess, 112 Minn. 252. Title by 
adverse possession under statute of limitations may be registered ; partition de- 
cree gives color of title. Peters v. Dlcus, 254 111. 879. When one consents to reg- 
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tion, a decree of confirmation and registration shall be entered; and 
every decree of registration entered in accordance with the provisions 
of this act, 

(1) Shall bind " the land and quiet the title thereto, except as 
herein otherwise provided. 

(2) Shall be forever binding and conclusive upon all persons, resi- 
dent or nonresident, including the State, whether mentioned by name 
in the order of publication or included under the general description, 
u To all whom it may concern." 

(3) And shall not be attacked or opened or set aside by reason of 
the absence, infancy, -or other disability of any person affected 
thereby, nor by any proceeding at law or in equity for rehearing or. 
reversing judgments or decrees, except as herein especially provided. 

California, §9, 14, 15, 17. North Carolina, *8, 9. 

Colorado. 123, 27. New York, $891. 

Illinois, $25, 26. Ohio, 122. 

Massachusetts, 584, 87. Oregon, $24, 25. 

Minnesota, $8390. Washington, $23, 27. 
Mississippi, I8» 9. 

Sec. 45. JTorm of Decree and Manner of Registration.] Every 
decree of initial registration and subsequent memorial shall m 
made in convenient form for transcription upon the certificate of 
title, showing the following items : 

(1) Owners. — Name and residence of the owner, and whether 
married or unmarried, and the name of the consort, if anv. 

If the owner is under disability, the nature thereof, and if an 
infant, his age. 

If a corporation, the place of incorporation and its chief office. 

If a personal representative or trustee, the name of decedent or 
beneficiary. 

(2) Land. — Description of the land as finally determined by the 
court. 

The estate of the owner therein. 

Also all the rights and easements appurtenant to said land. 

And also a description of all particular estates, easements, 81 liens, 
or other encumbrances, or rights to which the land or the owner's 
estate is subject, showing their relative priorities. 

(3) Other Matters. — Any other matter determined in pursuance 
of the provisions of this act 

Sec. 46. [Time of Taking Effect] Such decree or memorial shall 
take effect upon the land described therein as of the day, hour, and 
minute it is filed for registration in the office of the proper registrar. 

tetration, decree is final as to him and can not be set aside at a subsequent term. 
Mooney v. Valentynovicz, 256 111. 118. Petitioner's right to fee in land under 
R. R. right of way and station may be registered. Battelle v. N. Y. Ac. Ry. t 211 
Mass. 442. Petitioner must recover upon strength of his own title, and not 
upon the weakness of his adversary's title. Owsley v. Jackson, 95 Minn. 168. 

*A decree of registration can not be collaterally attacked for error or fraud. 
State v. Rles, 123 Minn. 397. 

" " There is no provision in the land registration act for an application by 
the owner of an easement for the registration of his title * * * It seems 
to us, therefore, that the statute was not Intended to afford a remedy by which 
owners of easements in the same land could have the nature and extent of 
their rights settled, and should be so construed." Minot v. Cotting, 179 
Mass. 325. Land court may determine boundaries of highway. First National 
Bank v. Wotrarn, 192 Mass. 220. 

S I>— 64-1— vol 42 19 
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Sec. 47. [Registra's Memorandum.] The registrar shall forth- 
with record the said decree in the proper book of the court, and shall 
forthwith enter and properly number, minutely date, and index a 
memorandum thereof on his land registration docket and in the entry 
book hereinafter directed to be kept by him, and shall cause to hie 
recorded and indexed a like memorandum in the proper deed book 
of the county or city. 

PART VI. 
Certificates op Title. 

Sec. 48. [Entry in Registry of Titles.] Said decree or memorial, 
or so much thereof as may be ordered by the court, shall be copied, 
numbered, signed, and sealed with the seal of the court by said regis- 
trar and registered in the book hereinafter directed to be kept by him, 
to be known as the register of titles, for his county or city; and when 
so registered shall constitute the original certificate of title. 

Subsequent certificates covering the same land shall be in a like 

form, but shall be designated ''transfer certificate No. (the 

number of the next previous certificate covering the same land), 

original certificate registered (date, volume, and page of 

registration )." 

if ew and appropriate numbers shall be adopted for any subsequent 
certificates not covering the whole of said land. 

California, §15, 16, 28, 31, 57. New York, §394. 

Colorado, §31, 36, 39, 41. Ohio, 522, 23, 37, 75, 76. 

IUinois, §29-33, 38, 56. Oregon, §28, 32. 

Massachusetts, §39, 41, 58, 54. Washington, $31, 85, 88, 40. 
Minnesota, §3391. 

Sec. 49. [Entry Book Kept by Registrars.] (1) Each registrar 
shall keep an entry book in which he shall enter, in the order of their 
reception, a memorandum of any writing, instrument, or record filed 
with him for registration, and shall note in such book the year, 
month, day, hour, and minute of such filing. 

(2) Every such writing, instrument, or record shall be numbered, 
indexed, and indorsed with reference to the entry thereof and se- 
curely kept in the office of the registrar. 

(3) Every such entry shall be minutely dated, numbered, and 
indexed, and shall refer to the certificate of title hereinafter men- 
tioned, upon which, as well as upon its duplicate or duplicates, a 
memorandum of such entry shall be made. 

California, §22, 51. New York, §409. 

Colorado, §47. . Ohio, §85. 

Illinois, §49-51. Oregon, §48-50. 

Massachusetts, §55. Washington, §46. 

Minnesota, §3402, 8406. 

Sec. 50. [Register of Titles Kept by Registrar.] Each registrar 
shall also keep a register of titles book, in which, under the direction 
of the court, he shall: 

(1) Register, number, and index the original certificates of title 
and all subsequent certificates of title, and Si voluntary or involun- 
tary transactions authorized to be registered under this act; and 

(2) Note thereon, and also upon the duplicate certificate thereof, 
when originally issued or subsequently presented, the day, hour, ana 
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minute of registration in each case in conformity with the date shown 
by the %ntry book. 

California, 529. North Carolina, 510. 

Colorado, 135. New York, 5395. 

Illinois, 535, 98. Ohio, 523, 82. 

Massachusetts, 555. Oregon, 534, 97. 

Minnesota, 53402, 3406. Washington, 534. 
Mississippi, 510. 

Sec. 51. [Certificate of Title.] (1) Every certificate of title en- 
tered in the register of titles as aforesaid, together with the memo- 
rials thereon, if any, shall be known as " tne certificate of title." 

(2) Said certificate shall be conclusive evidence of all matters con- 
tained therein, except as otherwise provided in this act. 

(3) No erasure, alteration, or amendment of said certificate, or of 
any memorial thereon, shall be made except by order of court. 

California, 523, 30. New York, 5395-597, 399. 

Colorado. 535, 87, 48, 57. Ohio, 523, 27, 72, 93, 98. 

Illinois. 535-37, 89. Oregon, 534-36, 38. 

Massachusetts, 540, 46, 107. Washington, 534, 36, 47, 50. 
Minnesota, 53404, 3408, 3439. 

Sec. 52. [Owner's Duplicate Certificate.] An exact copy of the 
certificate of title shall be made, except that it shall be conspicuously 
stomped or marked " owner's duplicate," and shall be delivered to the 
owner, or his attorney, duly appointed, upon his receipt therefor in 
writing upon said certificate of title attested by the registrar or his 
deputy. 

Sec. 53. [Certificates of Title to be Numbered, and Memorials 
Thereon to De Signed and Sealed.] (1) All the certificates of title 
of land in each county or city shall be numbered consecutively. 

(2) A separate folium, with appropriate spaces for subsequent 
memorials, shall be devoted to each title in the register of titles for 
each county or city. 

(3) Every certificate and memorial thereon shall appropriately 
conform to the requirements of sections 45 and 48 of this act as to 
particulars of form. 

(4) Every memorial made upon any certificate of title or duplicate 
certificate under any provision of this act shall be signed by the 
registrar and sealed with the seal of the court and minutely dated 
and numbered in conformity with the date and number shown 
by the entry book. 

California 523, 50. Mississippi 511. 

Colorado 536, 81. North Carolina 511. 

Illinois 536, 66. New York 5394. 

Massachusetts 540. Ohio 523, 37. 

Minnesota 58403. Oregon 534, 55. 

Part VH. 

REGISTRATION OF TRANSFERS AND OTHER TRANSACTIONS. 

Sec. 54. [Transfers of the Whole of any Registered Estate.] When- 
ever the whole of any registered estate is transferred, the transaction 
shall be duly noted and registered in accordance with the provisions 
of this act. 
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Thereupon the certificate of title and any duplicate certificate relat- 
ing to such estate shall be canceled by the registrar of each county or 
city in which the land, or any part thereof, lies, if desired by the reg- 
istered owner, and a new certificate or certificates of title shall be en- 
tered in the register of titles for such county or city, and a duplicate 
or duplicates thereof issued, as the case may require. 

California 825, 26, 48. North Carolina $12. 

Colorado 838, 52, 60, 61. New York 8413. 

Illinois 834, 47, 57, 64. Ohio 837. 

Massachusetts 856. Oregon 833, 46, 56, 63. 

Minnesota 83409, 3417, 3420. Washington 837, 51, 59, 60. 
Mississippi 812. 

Sec. 55. [Partial Transfers, Encumbrances, Leases.] If only a 
portion of such estate is transferred, or in case of an encumbrance or 
lease for more than one year, the transaction shall be duly noted 
and registered as aforesaid ; and a new certificate of title shall be en- 
tered in the register of titles and new owner's duplicate certificate 
shall be issued for the portion transferred and the portion untrans- 
f erred, or a beneficiary's duplicate or lessee's duplicate may be issued 
as the case may require. 

California 825, 26, 49. North Carolina 813, 14. 

Colorado 840, 49, 52, 63. New York 8407. 

IUinois 848, 64. Ohio 83, 8, 39. 

Massachusetts 847, 57, 59. Oregon 847, 63. 

Minnesota 83417, 3420, 3422. Washington 839, 48, 51, 62. 
Mississippi 813, 14. 

Sec. 56. [Memorials to be Noted.] All registered encumbrances, 
rights, or adverse claims affecting the estate represented thereby 
shall continue to be noted upon every outstanding certificate of title 
and duplicate certificate until the same shall have been released or 
discharged or terminated. 

California 843. North Carolina §14. 

Colorado 856, 57. New York 8403. 

Illinois 845. Ohio 833. 

Massachusetts 858. Oregon 844. 

Minnesota 83420. Washington 855, 56. 
Mississippi 814. 

Sec. 57. [Registration of Voluntary Transactions.] In voluntary 
transactions the duplicate certificate of title must be presented alone 
with the writing or instrument filed for registration ; and thereupon, 
and not otherwise, the registrar shall be authorized to register the 
transaction, under the direction of the court, upon proof of payment 
of all delinquent taxes and levies, if any. 

California 858-65. North Carolina 814, 15. 

Colorado 850, 52-3, 57-8, 63. New York 8406, 415. 

IUinois 854-5, 59-67, 8Q-8L Ohio 844-49. 

Massachusetts 860. Oregon 853-54, 58-flft. 

Minnesota 83419, 3420, 3423. Washington 849, 51-2. 
Mississippi 814, 15. 

Sec. 58. [Registration of Involuntary Transactions.] In involun- 
tary transactions, a certificate from the proper State, county, city, 
or court officer, or a certified copy of the order, decree, or judgment 
of any court of competent jurisdiction, or other appropriate evidence 
of compliance with the statute in relation to such transaction, when 
filed in the office of the proper registrar, shall be authority for him to 
register the transaction under the direction of the court. 
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Provided that any writing or instrument for the purpose of trans- 
ferring, encumbering, or otherwise dealing with equitable interests 
in registered land may be registered with such effect as it may be 
entitled to have. 

California, 572-3. New York, §417. 

Colorado, $60-61, 72, 76, 9L Ohio, $43, 50-6, 69-64, Ofr-7, 
Massachusetts, $60, 70, 75, 77, 79-86 78. 

Minnesota, $3419, 3426-7, 3430, Oregon, $79-80, 83-90. 

3434-5, 344L Illinois, $80-81, 84-01. 

Mississippi, $14, 16. Washington, $59, 60. 
North Carolina, $14, 16. 

Sec. 59. [Production of Duplicate Certificate Required.] When- 
ever a duplicate certificate is not presented to the registrar along with 
any writing, instrument, or record filed for registration under this 
act, he shall forthwith send notice by registered mail to the owner 
of such duplicate requesting him forthwith to produce the same, in 
order that a memorial of the transaction may be made thereon; and 
such production may be required by suitable process of the court, if 
necessary. 

Colorado, $50, 78. North Carolina, $14, 17. 

Illinois, $60, 64, 88. Ohio, $28, 37, 41, 74, 78, 
Massachusetts, $51, 71, 106. 100. 

Minnesota, $3413, 3419, 3430. Oregon, $59, 63, 87. 

Mississippi, $14, 17. Washington, $49, 77. 

Sec. 60. [Registration of Trusts, Conditions, Limitations, and 
Other Equitable Interests and Estates.] Whenever a writing, instru- 
ment, or record is filed for the purpose of transferring registered 
land in trust, or upon any equitable condition or limitation expressed 
therein, or for the purpose of creating or declaring a trust or other 
equitable interest in such land without transfer, the particulars of 
the trust, condition, limitation, or other equitable interest shall not be 
altered on the certificates, but it shall be sufficient to enter in the 
entry book and upon the certificates a memorial thereof by the terms 
u in trust," or " upon condition," or other apt words 2 and to refer by 
number to the writing, instrument or record authorizing or creating 
the same. 

And if express power is given to sell, encumber, or deal with the 
land in any manner, such power shall be noted upon the certificates 
by the terms " with power to sell," or " with power to encumber," or 
by other apt words. 

And unless express power be given, as aforesaid, no subsequent 
transfer or memorial shall be registered on such certificate except by 
special ord.er of court. 

California, $67, 70. Mississippi, $10, 19. 

Colorado, $64. North Carolina, $10, 19. 

Illinois, $68-9. Ohio, $42-3. 

Massachusetts, 164-8. Oregon, $67-8. 
Minnesota, $3429. 

Sic. 61. [^Registration of Estates of Decedents/] (1) Lands and 
any estate or interest therein registered under this act shall, upon 
the death M of the owner, testate or intestate, go to his personal rep- 

" M We are not impressed with the soundness of the objections to those sections 
of the statutes which relate to the descent of lands on the death of a registered 
owner." (People v. Simon, 176 111. 165.) 
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But nothing herein contained shall alter or affect 

The course of ultimate descent under the statute of descents 



resentative in like manner as personal estate, and shall be subject to 
the same rules of administration as personalty, except as otherwise 
provided in this act, 

$:. ." ' 

and distributions and the rights of dower and courtesy, when duly 
registered; 

(6) Nor the order in which real and personal assets respectively 
are now applicable in and toward the payment of funeral and testa- 
mentary expenses, debts, or legacies; 

(c) Nor the liability of real estate to be charged with the pay* 
ment of debts and legacies. 

California, §74-5. New York, §423-& 

Colorado, §74. • Ohio, §69-71. 
Illinois, §70-2. Oregon, §69-71. 

Massachusetts, §91. Washington, §73. 

Minnesota, §3486. 

Sec. 62. [Powers of Personal Representatives.] (1) Subject to the 
flowers, rights, and duties of administration, the personal representa- 
tives of such deceased owner shall hold such real estate as trustees for 
the persons by law beneficially entitled thereto, 

(2) But, unless otherwise entitled by law to commissions, shall be 
entitled to no commissions thereon except in cases of necessary sales 
in due course of administration. 

(3) And the heirs at law or beneficiaries aforesaid shall have the 
same power of requiring a transfer of such estate as if it were per- 
sonal estate. 

Illinois, §70-72. Oregon, §69-78. 

Sec. 63. [Registration of Delinquent Taxes and Levies.] (1) It 
shall be the duty of the treasurer or other collector of taxes or 

levies of each county, town, or city, not later than the day 

of in each year, to file an exact memorandum of the delin- 
quency, if any, of any registered land for the nonpayment of the 
taxes or levies thereon, including the penalty therefor, in the office 
of the proper registrar for registration. 

(2) If any such officer fail to perform said duty, he and his sure- 
ties shall be liable for the payment of said taxes and levies, with the 
penalty and interest thereon. 

Mississippi, §21. North Carolina, §21. 

IlUnois, §82. 

Sec. 64. [Registration of Sales for Delinquent Taxes or Levies.] 
(1) Whenever any sale of registered land is made for delinquent 
taxes or levies, it shall be the duty of the treasurer or other officer 
making such sale, forthwith to file a memorandum thereof for regis- 
tration in the office of the proper registrar. 

(2) Thereupon the registered owner shall be required to produce 
his duplicate certificate for cancellation, and a new duplicate certifi- 
cate shall be issued in favor of the purchaser, and the land shall 
be transferred on the land books to the name of such purchaser, 
unless such delinquent charges and all penalties and interest thereon 
be paid in full within 90 days after the date of such sale. 
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(3) But a memorial shall be entered upon the certificate of title, 
and also upon any such new duplicate certificate, reserving the 
privilege of redemption in accordance with law. 

• California, $77-83. North Carolina, $22. 

Illinois, 182-3. Ohio, §57-8. 

Mississippi, (22. Oregon, 581-2. 

Sec. 65. [Same: Registration of Redemption.] In case of any 
redemption under the preceding section, a memorial of the fact shall 
be duly registered ; and if a duplicate certificate has been issued to 
any purchaser, the same shall be canceled and a new duplicate shall 
be issued to the person who has redeemed. 

Sec. 66. [Same: Registration of Final Sale, if No Redemption.] 
(1) If there be no redemption under said section in accordance witn 
law, it shall be the duty of the treasurer, or other collector of taxes 
of the county or corporation in which the land lies, to sell the same 
at public auction for cash, having first given reasonable notice of 
the time and place of sale. 

(2) The proceeds of sale shall be applied — 

First, to the payment of all taxes then due the State, and all 
levies then due tne county, town, or city, with interest, penalty, and 
costs; 

Second, to the payment of all sums paid by any person who pur- 
chased at the former tax sale, with interest and the additional sum 
of$5; 

Third, to the payment of a commission to the officer making the 
sale of 5 per centum on the first $800 and 2 per centum on the 
residue of the proceeds; 

Fourth, to the satisfaction of any liens other than said taxes and 
levies registered against said land in the order of their priorities; 

Fifth, and the surplus, if any, to the person in whose name the 
land was previously sold for taxes, subject to redemption, as pro- 
vided by section 64 of this act, his heirs, personal representatives, 
or assigns. 

(3} A memorial of the sale under this section shall be duly regis- 
tered, and a new certificate shall be entered and a duplicate issued in 
favor of the purchaser, in whom title shall be thereby vested as regis- 
tered owner, in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 67. [Same: Future Interests xfot Affected.] Nothing in the 
preceding section shall be so construed as to affect, or divest the title 
of a tenant in reversion or remainder to any real estate which has 
been returned delinquent and sold on account of the default of the 
tenant for life in paying the taxes or levies assessed thereon. 

California, $77-88. North Carolina, 523. 

Illinois, 582-8. Ohio, 557. 

Mississippi, $23. Oregon, 581-2. 

Part VIII. 

SUNDRY PROCEEDINGS AFTER REGISTRATION. 

Sec. 68. [Petitions Concerning Registered Land and Caveats and 
Decrees Thereon.] Any registered owner of any estate or interest in 
land, or any person having any claim against registered land arising 
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from any other cause than fraud or forgery since the land was regis- 
tered, may, within 90 days after the claim or cause of complaint shall 
have arisen, petition the court for relief in any matter within its 
jurisdiction; and it shall be the duty of the proper registrar, upon 
the request of any such person, to register a memorial that such 
petition has been or will oe filed, which memorial shall serve as a 
caveat and be notice to all persons. 

(2). And whenever any registrar is in doubt as to the proper regis- 
tration to be made in any case, or when any person is aggrieved by 
any act or refusal to act by the registrar, the question may be like- 
wise submitted by petition. 

Sec. 69. [Same : Hearing and Decree.] After notice to the parties 
interested, the court shall hear the cause, and, with due regard to the 
provisions of this act, shall enter such decree as justice and equity 
may require, which shall be registered and take effect in like manner 
as the original decree for registration. 

Sec. 70. [Same : Service of Notice.} Notice in lieu of process under 
this act or otherwise in relation to registered land may be served upon 
any person by registered mail, and the post-office registry return 
receipt shall be evidence of such service and shall be binding, whether 
such person resides within or without the State; but the court may 
in any case order different or further service by publication once a 
week for four successive weeks in some convenient newspaper or 
otherwise, which shall -be likewise binding. 

California. 889, 97-100. Mississippi, 525. 

Colorado, §49, 62, 78, 82, 89. North Carolina, §25. 

Illinois, §92-96. New York, §383, 422. 

Massachusetts, §52, 105, 107. Ohio, §40, 68, 70, 79. 

Minnesota, §3407, 8426, 8435, Oregon, §91-95. 

8438-8439. Washington, §48, 61, 77, OL, 88. 

Sec. 71. [Proceedings Upon Loss or Destruction of Duplicate Cer- 
tificate.] (1). Whenever a duplicate certificate of title is lost or de- 
stroyed, the owner, or his personal representative, may petition the 
court for the issuance of a new duplicate. 

(2). Notice of such petition shall be published once a week for 
four successive weeks, under the direction of the court, in some con- 
venient newspaper. 

(3). Upon satisfactory proof that said duplicate certificate has 
been lost or destroyed, the court may direct the issuance of a new 
duplicate certificate, which shall be appropriately designated and 
take the place of the original duplicate. 

California. §27. Mississippi, §24. 

Colorado, §51. North Carolina, §24. 

Illinois, §58. New York, §414. 

Massachusetts, §104. Oregon, §57. 

Minnesota, §8412. Washington, §50. 

Pabt rx. 

LEGAL EFFECTS OF REGISTRATION OF TITLE. 

Sec. 72. [Effect of Registration as Notice to Subsequent Pur- 
chasers.] Every voluntary or involuntary transaction which, if re- 
corded, Bled, or entered in any clerk's office, would affect unregistered 
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land, shall, if duly registered in the office of the proper registrar, 
and not otherwise, be notice to all persons from the time of such reg- 
istration, and operate in accordance with law and with the provisions 
of this act upon any registered land in the county or city of such 
registrar to which it relates. 

Sec. 73. [Effect of Registration Upon Adverse Claims.] Every 
registered owner of any estate or interest in land brought under this 
act shall hold the land free 39 from any and all adverse claims, rights, 
or encumbrances not noted on the certificate of title, except — 

First. Liens, claims, or rights arising or existing under the laws or 
Constitution of the United States which the statutes of this State 
can not require to appear of record under registry laws. 

Second. Taxes and levies assessed thereon but not delinquent. 

Third. Any lease for a term not exceeding one year under which 
flie land is actually occupied. 

California, §37-88, 41, 45-46. North Carolina, §25. 

Colorado, §30. New York, §392, 400. 

HUnois, §40, 42-44. Ohio, §22, 25, 98. 

Massachusetts, §37-38, 54, 68. Oregon, §89. 

Minnesota, §8393. Washington, §80. 
Mississippi, §25. 

Sec. 74. [Fraud or Forgery.] The protection of the foregoing sec- 
tion shall not apply to the t>enefit of a registered owner in cases of 
fraud or forgery * to which he is a party, or in which he is a privy 
without valuable consideration paid in good faith. 

Sec. 75. [Effect of ^Registration Procured Through Fraud or For- 
gery.] Any registration procured through fraud or forgery may be 
set aside by the court according to the rules of equity ; but the rights 
and title or an innocent intervening registered encumbrancer or pur- 
chaser for value and without notice shall not be affected thereby 
except as provided in section 73. And in all such cases the injured 

" Registration is good against purchaser at tax sale who fails to take out 
tax deed, and bars any claim for reimbursement of taxes and special assess- 
ments paid by claimant while holding certificate of tax sale, upon which the time 
for the execution of a deed subsequently expired without any deed being taken. 
Snow v. Glos, 258 111. 275. 

* The effect of this and the preceding section is to give an absolute and unas- 
sailable title to every Innocent registered purchaser for value, even though the 
registration of his title was obtained through fraud or forgery. In other words, 
the theory of this act is that every certificate of title imports absolute verity, 
and that the title passes by the transfer of certificates by registration as title 
to a genuine bank note or genuine negotiable paper passes by delivery, thus 
preventing the genuineness of any certificate being questioned. One of the chief 
benefits of this registration system is that it makes land titles commercial 
assets and faclUtates transactions in lands. But to those legislatures which are 
unwilling to protect the title of innocent registered purchasers for value against 
forgery the following substitute section is recommended : 

S»c. 74. [Fraud or Forgery.] The protection of the foregoing section Shan 
not apply to the benefit of a registered owner : 

(1) In cases of forgery, whether or not he be a party or privy thereto. 

(2) In cases of fraud to which he 4s a party or in which he is a privy with- 
out valuable consideration paid in good faith. 
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party may pursue all his legal and equitable remedies * against the 
parly or parties to such fraud or forgery. 

Colorado, §46. North Carolina, §18. 

Illinois, §42-3, 65. New York, §392, 402, 410. 

Massachusetts, §59, 70. Ohio, §41, 50, 88, 89. 

Minnesota, §3416, 3430, 8440-1. Oregon, §41-2. 

Mississippi, §18. Washington, §45. 

Sec. 76. [Land to Remain Forever Registered.] The obtaining of 
a decree of registration and the entry of a certificate of title shall be 
construed as an agreement running with the land, and the same shall 
forever remain registered land, subject to the provisions of this act 
and all amendments thereof. 

California, §44. North Carolina, §26. 

Colorado, §33. New York, §404. 

Illinois, §46. Ohio, §26, 86. 

Massachusetts, §44. Oregon, §45. 

Mississippi, §26. Washington, §33. 

Sec. 77. [No Rights by Adverse Possession of Prescription.] No 
title to, nor right nor interest in, registered land in derogation of 
that of the registered owner shall be acquired by prescription or ad- 
verse possession. 

California, §35. Mississippi, §27. 

Colorado, §34. North Carolina, §27. 

Illinois, §41. New York, §401. 

Massachusetts, §45. Ohio, §85. 

Minnesota, §3371. Oregon, §40. 

••Application to vacate a decree of registration for fraud is governed by gen- 
eral equitable considerations. "The fact that a statute does not expressly 
provide that fraud shall invalidate acts authorized to be done under it does not 
deprive the courts of the general power to protect the rights of the par- 
ties. * * * The 60-day limitation contained in the statute when these trans- 
actions occurred (now made six months by R. L. 1905, sec. 3396) has no appli- 
cation to the case at bar. If the defrauded party is not guilty of laches he 
may attack the decree on the ground that it was obtained by fraud, so long as 
the land stands registered in the name of the party who was guilty of the 
fraud." Baart v. Martin, 99 Minn. 197. In this case the court said : "An ex- 
amination of the Torrens laws of the different States and colonies discloses 
the fact that those of Minnesota and the Fiji Islands only contain no express 
exception of cases of fraud. All the original Torrens statutes carefully guard 
against the possibility of an owner being fraudulently deprived of his property.*' 
When applicant omits names of parties holding easements and examiner men- 
tions them and recommends that they be made parties, registration without 
making them parties is void and subject to collateral attack for constructive 
fraud. "Any other conclusion would go far to remove the safeguards which 
make the law constitutional. It would make a strong argument for holding 
that the act was invalid, because the proceedings do not constitute due process 
of law." Riley t>. Pearson, 120 Minn. 210. Decree of registration is not good 
against claimant whose name, though known, is given incorrectly In applica- 
tion, and who has no actual notice. Arnold v. Smith, 121 Minn. 116. The ques- 
tion whether an innocent purchaser of a registered Torrens title is protected 
against the fraud of his grantor in failing to disclose in the registration 
proceedings an unrecorded mortgage can not be raised by demurrer to answer 
pleading innocent purchase and a general denial of all the allegations of the 
complaint Henry v. White, 121 Minn. 527. Where owner fraudulently fails to 
mention unrecorded mortgage in application, and does not make mortgagee 
a party to proceedings for registration, held that innocent purchaser of regis- 
tered title takes it free of lien. " It is difficult to see what would remain of 
the indefeasible character of a Torrens title if the decree is open to collateral 
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Sec. 78. [Effect of Subsequent Dealings With Registered Land.] 
Except as otherwise specially provided By this act, registered lana 
and ownership therein shall be subject to the same rights, burdens, 
and incidents as unregistered land, and may be dealt with by the 
owner, and shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the courts in the 
same 41 manner as if it had not been registered. 

(2). But registration 4t shall be the only operative act to transfer 
or affect the title to registered land, and shall date from the time the 
writing, instrument,, or record to be registered is duly filed and en- 
tered in the office of the proper registrar. 

(3) Subject to the provisions of section 74 hereof, no volun- 
tary nor involuntary^ transaction shall affect the title to registered 
land until registered in accordance with the requirements of this act. 

California, *32, 39, 48, 53, 55-6, 58, 71, 84-8, 89-97, 101, 104. 

Colorado,l41, 45-7, 52, 54-5, 59, 61, 65, 67-8, 70-1, 76-7. 

Illinois, §38, 42r4, 47 49, 52, 54-5, 59-67, 80-1, 84-91. 

Massachusetts, §49, 50, 55, 56, 59-62, 67, 69, 70, 72-3, 77-90, 10& 

Minnesota, §3371, 3411, 3414r-15, 3422-5, 3431-2, 3440. 

Mississippi, §14, 21, 28, 31. 

North Carolina, §14, 21, 28. 

New York, §402, 405-6, 410, 412, 415-21. 

Ohio, §26, 31, 35, 39, 44-56, 59-64, 66-7, 70-1, 77, 81, 84, 87-97. 

Oregon, §37, 41-3, 46, 48, 51, 53-4, 58-66, 79-80, 83-90. 

Washington, §40, 44-6, 51, 53-4, 58, 60, 64, 66-7, 69-70, 75-6. 

Sec. 79. TConflicting Claims Between Registered Owners.] In 
ease of conflicting claims between registered owners, the right, title, 
or estate derived from or held under the older certificate of title shall 
prevail. 

Mississippi, §29. North Carolina, §29. 

attack as against one who purchases in good faith for a valuable consideration, 
and with nothing to put him on inquiry as to fraud on the part of the appli- 
cant Henry v. White, 123 Minn. 182. " Good faith in the acquirement of title, 
within the meaning of the statute does not require ignorance of adverse claims 
or defects in the title. Notice, actual or constructive, is of no consequence." 
So held in a suit for registering title by adverse possession. Peters v. Dicus, 
264 IU. 379. 

•Mechanic's liens can not be foreclosed in registration proceedings. This 
section " shows beyond doubt an intention on the part of the legislature to re- 
quire all such liens to be foreclosed in the usual manner and under the pro- 
visions of the general statutes providing for their foreclosure and enforcement." 
Reed v. Siddall, 94 Minn. 216. 

•"Our construction of this section is in keeping with the obvious purpose 
of the Torrens act to create an absolute presumption that the certificate of 
registration in the registrar's office at all times speaks the last word as to the 
title, thus doing away with secret liens and hidden equities. * * * This is 
the distinctive feature, the vital principle of the Torrens system. For the 
courts to refuse to recognize and enforce it would be to emasculate the law, 
and by construction make it not the Torrens system of land titles, but a mere 
change in the form of the record, a mere modification of the recording act" 
Brace v. Superior Land Co., 65 Wash. 681. A mechanic's lien, recorded prior 
to registration but with insufficient description of land, of which applicant had 
no actual notice, and which was not reported by examiner, is barred by regis- 
tration, and does not affect title. " The registration proceedings were regular, 
and there was no fraud in obtaining the decree. It follows that the plaintiffs 
were bound by the decree, although it did not recognize or establish their lien." 
Doyle v. Wagner, 108 Minn. 443. 
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Part X. 

ASSURANCE FUND. 

Sec. 80. [Fee for Original Registration.] Upon the filing of the 
petition for the original registration of any land under this act there 
shall be paid to the registrar one-tenth of 1 per cent of the assessed 
value of such land as an assurance fund, which shall be subject to 
the trusts and conditions hereinafter declared for the uses and pur- 
poses of this act. 

Colorado, §83. North Carolina, §33. 

Illinois, §9. New York, §426. 

Massachusetts, §93. Ohio, §102. 

Minnesota, §3442. Oregon, §98. 

Mississippi, §32. Washington, §82. 

Sec. 81. [Payments Into State Treasury Upon Trust] All moneys 
received by the registrars under the preceding section shall be kept 
in a separate account, and shall be paid into the State treasury upon 
the special trust and condition that the same shall be set aside by 
the * * * in trust as a separate fund for the uses and purposes 
of this act, to be known as the " land registration assurance fund," 
which said fund is hereby appropriated to the uses and purposes sai 
forth in this act. 

California, §106. North Carolina, §33. 

Colorado, §84. New York, §426. 

IUinois, §100. Ohio, §103. 

Massachusetts, §94. Oregon, §99. 

Minnesota, §3443. Washington, §83. 
Mississippi, §32. 

Sec. 82. [Funds to Be Invested.] Said moneys, in so far as the 
same may not be required to satisfy any judgment certified against 
the assurance fund under section 85 of this act, shall be invested by 
the treasurer of the State in State bonds in trust for the uses and 
purposes set forth in this act until said fund amounts to the sum of 
$500,000; but the income, or so much thereof as may be required 
therefor, may be applied toward the payment of the expenses of the 
administration of this act and the satisfaction of any such judgment 

Whenever and so long as the face value of the bonds purchased as 
aforesaid equals said sum of $500,000, other moneys thereafter com- 
ing into said fund, together with any income not required for the 
purposes aforesaid, shall be transferred from the land registration 
assurance fund to the general treasury. 

Colorado, §84. North Carolina, §33. 

IUinois, §100. New York, §426. 

Massachusetts, §100. Ohio, §103, 111. 

Minnesota, §3443. Oregon, §99. 

Mississippi, §32. Washington, §83. 

Sec. 83. [Suits Against the Assurance Fund.] Any person who 
had no actual notice of any registration under this act by which he 
may be deprived of any estate or interest in land, and who is without 
remedy hereunder, may within two years next after the time at which 
the right to bring such action shall have first accrued to him or to 
some person through whom he claims, bring an action against the 
treasurer of the State in the * * * court of * * * for the 
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recovery out of the assurance fund of any damages to which he may 
be entitled by reason of such deprivation. 

(2) The assurance fund shall be defended in such action and in 
any appeal by the attorney general for the State. 

(3) The measure of damages in such action shall be the value of 
the property at the time the right to bring such action first accrued, 
and any judgment rendered therefor shall be paid as hereinafter 
provided. 

(4) If anjr person entitled to bring such action be under the 
disability of infancy, insanity, imprisonment, or absence from the 
State in the service 01 the State or of the United States at the time the 
right to bring such action first accrued, the same may be brought by 
him or his privies within two years after the removal of such dis- 
ability. 

Colorado 585, 88. North Carolina 584, 89. 

IUinois 5101, 108. New York 5427, 429. 

Massachusetts 595, 102. Ohio 5104, 107-109. 

Minnesota 53444, 3446-3447. Oregon 5100, 102. 

Mississippi 583, 8a Washington 584, 87. 

Sec. 84. [Defendants to Suits Against Assurance Fund.] If such 
action be brought to recover for loss or damage arising only through 
the legal operation of this act, then the treasurer of the State shall be 
the sole defendant. 

(2) But if such action be brought to recover for loss or damage 
arising on account of any registration made or procured through the 
fraud or wrongful act of any person not exercising a judicial func- 
tion, then both the treasurer of the State and such person shall be 
made parties defendant. 

Colorado 586. North Carolina 585. 

Illinois 5102. New York 542a 

Massachusetts 590. Ohio 5105. 

Minnesota 53445. Oregon 5101. 

Mississippi 534. Washington 585. 

Sec. 85. [Judgments Against the Assurance Fund.] If judgment 
be rendered for the plaintiff in any such action, execution shall issue 
against the defendants, if any, other than the treasurer of the State. 

(2) And if such execution be returned unsatisfied in whole or in 
part, or if there be no such defendants, then the clerk of the court in 

which the judgment was rendered shall certify to the the 

amount due on account thereof, and the same shall then be paid 
by said treasurer out of the assurance fund on warrant from said 

under the special appropriation hereby made of said fund for 

that purpose. 

(3) Any person other than the treasurer of the State against 
whom any such judgment may have been rendered shall remain 
liable therefor, or for so much thereof as may be paid out of the 
assurance fund, and said treasurer may bring suit at any time to en- 
force the lien of such judgment against such person or his estate for 
the recovery of any amount, with interest, paid out of the assurance 
fund as aforesaid. 

Colorado 586. Minnesota 53445. 

Illinois 5102. Ohio §106. 

Massachusetts 597. Washington 585. 
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Sec. 86. [When Assurance Fund Not liable.] The assurance fund 
shall not, under any circumstances, be liable for any loss, damage, or 
deprivation occasioned by a breach of trust, whether express, im- 
plied, or constructive, on the part of the registered owner of any 
estate or interest in land. 

Colorado §87. North Carolina §38. 

Massachusetts §101. New York §429. 

Minnesota §3446. Ohio §108. 

Mississippi §37. Washington §86. 

Sec. 87. [How Judgments Shall be Satisfied Out of Assurance 
Fund.] If at any time the assurance fund be insufficient to satisfy 
any judgment certified against it as aforesaid, the unpaid amount 
shall bear interest and be paid in its order out of any moneys there- 
after coming into said fund. 

Massachusetts §98. North Carolina §36. 

Minnesota §8445. Ohio §110. 

Mississippi §85. 

Pabt XL 

FEES FOR REGISTRATION. 

Sec. 88. [Fees of Registrar and Other Officers of the Court.] 
The fees payable under this act shall be as follows : 

(a) [To Registrars.] For docketing, indexing, and filing any 
original petition and exhibits therewith and publishing and mailing 
the notices thereof, the postage required and $3. 

For docketing, indexing, and filing any other paper, 50 cents. 

For the entry of the original certificate of title and issuing one 
duplicate certificate and recording and indexing memorandum, $3. 

For each additional duplicate, 50 cents. 

For the registration of any writing, instrument, or record, or any 
memorial, including every act necessary therefor, $1. 

(6) [To Examiners oi Titles.] For examining title and making 
report to the court, one-tenth of 1 per cent of the value of the land, 
and postage, and $10. 

(c) [To Sheriffs.] For ascertaining and reporting to court the 
names and addresses of the persons actually occupying the premises 
described in any petition, $1. 

(d) For any service of the registrars, or of any sheriff or surveyor 
ndt specially provided for herein, such fee as may be allowed by law 
for like services in other cases. 

California, §114. Mississippi, §30. 

Colorado. §95-6. North Carolina, §30. 

IUinois, §107-8. New York, §432. 

Massachusetts, §109. Oregon, §100-7. 

Minnesota, §3449-50. Washington, §94-6. 

Part XII. 

APFIJCATTON OF ACT. 

Sec. 89. [Referendum.} This act shall be construed liberally for 
the purpose of effecting its general intent (but shall not apply to 
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land in amr city or county, except the , until ** it shall be so 

determined by the votes of a majority of those voting for or against 
the adoption thereof at any general or special election to be held [in 
such city or county,] after notices thereof shall have been duly 
posted for at least 30 days at each voting precinct [in such city or 

county by order of the judge of the court of such city or 

county] upon the petition of (100) freeholders residing in [such city 
or 50 freeholders residing in such county,] the question to be submitted 
by ballots upon which the words "For Land Registration" and 
" Against Land Registration " shall be printed, and one or the other 
of said expressions being stricken out as the voter may favor or 
oppose the act). 

Illinois, 5110. 

Sec. 90. This act shall be so interpreted and construed as to effectu- 
ate its general purpose to make uniform the law of those States which 
enact it. 

•The referendum Is not unconstitutional. Legislative power is not "dele- 
gated," but takes effect under certain conditions. People v. Simon, 176 111. 
165. Legislature may amend act without a second referendum. Brooke v. Glos, 
248 IU. 392. And to the same effect is Waugh v. Glos, 246 111. 604, and Mihalik 
v. Glos, 247 111. 507, and Culver v. Waters, 24S 111. 163. .Illinois act is not 
unconstitutional as local law because only yet adopted by Cook County. Tower 
«. Glos, 256 I1L 121. 
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In the Senate of the United States, 

March 9, 1916. 
Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Fletcher) on February 25, 1916, entitled "Report on 
Credit Organizations for the Farmer and Tradesman in Northern 
France/' by John Ball Osborne, United States consul at Havre, 
France, be printed as a Senate document. 

Attest: 

James M. Baker, 

Secretary. 
2 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 



Department of State, 
Washington, July SI, 191S. 
Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 

Chairman, Commission to Investigate and Study Rural Credits and Cooperative Or- 
ganizations in European Countries, 

United States Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith, for the information of 
your commission, copies of a dispatch, dated July 18, 1913, from John 
Ball Osborne, Esq., American consul at Havre, France, and the accom- 
panying report on credit organizations for the farmer and tradesman 
in northern France. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

For the Secretary of State: 
J. B. Moore, Counselor. 



American Consulate, 
Havre, France, July 18, 1918. 
The Secretary op State, 

Washington, D. O. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith inclosed a report, in 
triplicate, on credit organizations for the farmer and tradesman in 
northern France, with the suggestion that one copy be sent to the 
American Agricultural Commission on its return to the United States. 
This commission while in France did not visit Havre or elsewhere in 
this district so far as I am aware. It is possible, however, that the 
inclosed report will add nothing to the stock of exact information 

gathered by the commission. 

* * * * * * * 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

John Ball Osborne, 

American Consul. 
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CREDIT ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE FARMER AND 
TRADESMAN IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 

By John Ball Osborne, United State* Consul at Havre, France. 

The Syndicat Agricole de la Seine Inf 6rieure, whose headquarters 
are at Rouen, is an association organized under the law of March 21, 
1884, for the purpose of enabling fanners to benefit by all the advan- 
tages of cooperation, including tne collective purchase of all kinds of 
fertilizers, seeds, agricultural machinery, and tools; the direct sale 
of products of the farm; the organization and management of Soci6t£s 
de Gr6dit Mutuel Agricole (mutual agricultural credit associations); 
the establishment of agricultural cooperative associations of produc- 
tion; and the encouragement of the mutual companies of insurance 
against mortality of cattle, hail, and accidents. The study and pro- 
tection of economic interests, etc., also come within the purview of 
the activities of the syndicate. 

The syndicate is directed and managed, without charge, by a 
president, who is assisted by four or five administrators, each having 
the rank of vice president. The bureau staff also includes a secretary, 
a treasurer, and an assistant treasurer. 

Syndical groups can be organized in every important center, at 
least one for each canton, for the purpose of establishing continuous 
relations between the members and studying the special needs of each 
region. Each group, having at its head a bureau with staff named by 
the members of the district, meets as often as possible and at least 
twice a year at the time of the spring and autumn purchases. The 
presidents of the syndical groups have a right to take part in the 
council of administration of the syndicate, which assists the bureau 
in an advisory capacity. 

In order to join the syndicate, one must be proposed by two mem- 
bers, be accepted by the bureau, and pay annual dues, which are 
now fixed at 6 francs ($1.16). On payment of these dues the member 
is entitled to all the privileges of the association without any retainer, 
commission, or rebate being made on his purchases or his sales. He 
benefits thus completely in all the concessions granted to the syndi- 
cate. Furthermore, he received, free of charge, a monthly publica- 
tion called Le Bulletin Mensuel du Syndicat. 

By reason of the importance of the business that it handles — for 
chemical fertilizers at least half of the quantity used in the Depart- 
ment of Seine Inferieure — the agricultural syndicate is always able 
to assure its members exceptionally low prices for purchases, as 
well as to obtain for them all desirable guaranties. 

Each member may transmit his orders direct to the bureau of 
the syndicate, taking care, in order to avoid all error, to indicate 
very precisely the nature and quantity of the products demanded, 
the railway station at destination, and the terms of payment selected 
conforming, of course, to the delays permissible. It is, however, an 
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advantage, not only for reducing the expenses on transportation, 
as well as for preventing delays in delivery — particularly in the case 
of chemical fertilizers imported directly from abroad — to send orders 
to the president of the respective syndical group, and this preferably 
at the periods and during the meetings fixed tor the grouping of 
orders.' 

The syndicate strongly recommends its niembers to join one of 
the several Soci6tfe de Credit Mutuel Agricole, established in the 
Department of Seine Inferieure, such as those of Auffay, Bolbec, 
Dieppe, Goderville, MontiviUiers, Neufchatel, Rouen, and Tvetot 
For this purpose the member is required to subscribe for one or 
more interest-bearing shares of 100 francs ($19.30) each, of which 
only one quarter need be paid in.. 

The Caisses de Cr6dit (credit banks) appeal not only to farmers 
who have need of loans but they are also oi great service to all who 
make their purchases through the intermediary of the syndicate. 
The loans by the Caisses de Credit are made on payment of 4 per 
cent interest per annum. A very important point is that they can 
amount to twelve or even fifteen times the amount of the shares paid 
in by the borrower. 

The syndicate of Seine Inferieure takes special interest in the estab- 
lishment of cooperative associations of production — dairies, distil- 
leries, syndicates of agricultural equipment, etc. It studies projects 
pointed out as advantageous for its members, has all useful estimates 
prepared, and undertakes to obtain special advances from the State. 
These advances can amount to two-thirds of the necessary capital, 
and are made for a period of 10 to 25 years, on payment of the reduced 
rate of interest of 2 per cent per annum. 

In order to encourage its members to have recourse to analysis for 
chemical fertilizers, concentrated foods, soil, etc., the syndicate 
assumes a part of the expense of the analyses asked, through its 
intermediary, of the Station Agronomique de la Seine Inferieure. 

LOCAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS. 

The practical operation of the various credit associations dependent 
on the departmental syndicate may be understood from the following 
description of the one at MontiviUiers, 6 miles from Havre. 

The Soci6t6 de Credit Mutuel Agricole de MontiviUiers is composed 
of members of the Syndicat Agricole de la Seine Inferieure, syndical 
group of MontivUliers. This association is organized under the law 
of November 5, 1894, for the purpose of facilitating and even guaran- 
teeing all farming operations carried on by its members. It can 
receive deposits of funds for open account, with or without interest, 
and undertakes to make collections and payments. Every form of 
speculation is strictly forbidden to the association. 

The capital stock is divided in^o shares of 100 francs ($19.30) each. 
Each share is payable as foUows: One quarter on subscription and the 
remainder only on the call of the council of administration and as the 
requirements of the association demand. The interest on the money 
paid in by the subscribers shall not exceed 3 per cent. The members 
are responsible only up to the amount of tne shares subscribed by 
them. The maximum of loans made to each member is determined 
by the council of administration. 
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Every person of legal age who belongs to the Syndicat Agricole de la 
Sane Ijuerieure ana offers satisfactory conditions of morality and 
solvency may be received as a member. Admission is determined 
by the council of administration, which is not required to give reasons 
in case of rejection. Failure in business- of a member is included 
among the reasons for loss of membership, exclusion being declared 
by a majority vote of the council of administration. 

The association is managed by a Gouncil composed of not less than 
9 nor more than 15 members. These administrators are named for 
three yoars, one-third being renewed each year. They are eligible for 
reelection. The council of administration names its president and 
secretary and meets whenever the circumstances require, but at least 
once every three months. 

The council regulates, in the interest of the association, every mat- 
ter not determined bv French law or the constitution of the associa- 
tion; it decides on the admission or exclusion of members; fixes a 
limit for each borrower; determines the rate of interest and the con- 
ditions of repayment; regulates the service of deposits and fixes the 
interest to be paid to depositors, as well as the rate of discount; it 
may exact security; it makes deposits or withdrawals of funds in 
the public or private banks as well as transfers and conversions of se- 
curities, and it transacts all legal business for the association. 

The administrators serve without compensation, although the 
director and secretary may receive remuneration. At the general 
assembly each year two auditors are selected, one of whom may be 
a nonmember. They verify the annual accounts and make a report 
to the general meeting, which is attended by all the members who 
have held shares for at least three months. Each member has only 
one vote regardless of the number of shares he holds. The general 
meetings are called by decision of the council of administration when- 
ever the interests of the association require, and at least once a year 
in the course of the first quarter. A majority vote is required for 
decisions at these meetings. 

The regulations of the Soci6t6 de Credit Mutuel Agricole of Monti- 
viDiers are as follows: 

Article 1. Applications for cash loans are deposited, in an enve- 
lope, on Thursdays from 11 a. m. to noon, at the town hall of Monti- 
vuhers (room assigned to the Soci6t6 de Credit Mutuel Agricole) in 
the hands of the delegated administrator or the accountant secretary. 

Article 2. Applications for cash loans must indicate the use for 
which the borrowed funds are intended. 

Article 3. Applications for advances in payment of purchases 
made through the intermediary of the Syndicat Agricole de la Seine 
Inf 6rieure must be deposited under the same conditions as the appli- 
cations for cash loans. 

All orders to be executed through the intermediary of the syndi- 
cate, and for payment of which an extension of the usual delay is 
asked will then be transmitted to the Soci6t6 de Credit Mutuel Agri- 
cole, which will forward them, after special vis£, to the bureau of the 
syndicate. 

Article 4. The maximum of cash loans or advances in payment of 
merchandise is fixed, for each member, at three times tne amount 
of the shares for which he has subscribed. The council of adminis- 
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tration, however, being the sole judge of the quota to be granted, no 
member can take advantage of this article in order to exact this 
maximum. 

Article 5. The interest on cash loans is fixed at 5 per cent; the 
interest on advances for payment of purchases made through the 
intermediary of the Syndicat Agricole de la Seine Inf 6rieure is fixed 
at 4 per cent per annum. The council of administration can change 
these rates if it deems proper. 

The charges for revenue stamps, collections, and correspondence 
are borne by the borrowers, and are added to tne interest. 

Article 6. The maximum term of cash loans or advances in pay- 
ment of merchandise is fixed at six months for the first year. 

According to the exigencies of discount and rediscount- in the 
Caisse Regional de la Haute-Normandie the council of administra- 
tion of the local association may draw on borrowers renewable drafts 
at three months, instead of drafts at six months, for loans made for 
the latter period. 

Article 7. Commercial paper will not be presented when due at 
the domicile of the debtor, but will always be payable at the head- 
quarters of the association or in an establishment located at Monti- 
viUiers, designated by the council of administration the Thursday 
preceding the date when due. All bills will mature on Fridays. 
Application for renewal of a bill must reach the council of adminis- 
tration at least 15 days before it becomes due. 

Article 8. The members of the syndicate alone are permitted to 
make deposits on open account. The maximum of the deposits, in 
the name of the same depositor, is fixed, for the current year, at 1,000 
francs ($193). The rate of interest allowed on these deposits is fixed 
at 2\ per cent. The depositor, in order to withdraw his funds, must 
make application 15 days in advance. 

Members of the association who apply for short-term cash loans 
are required to fill out a blank form, giving the following information: 
Names of the borrower and his wife; residence; number of shares 
subscribed; whether owner or tenant; extent of the farm and amount 
of any mortgage thereon; if the farm is rented, amount of the rent; 
value of the cattle, farm equipment, crops harvested and growing; 
in what companies the crops are insured either against hail or fire; 
whether the cattle are insured, and if so, in what company; length 
of time that the borrower has occupied the premises; when his lease 
expires; name and residence of the person wno offers security for the 
loanj to what purpose the money loaned is to be devoted; the amount 
applied for, and tne term of the loan. The borrower further agrees 
not to give any mortgage to third persons before the repayment of 
his loans to the Caisse de Cr&lit Agricole. 

The system above explained has, for many years past, furnished 
ample facilities to the agricultural class for obtaining the necessary 
credit for carrying on their farm operations. It has worked well and 
given general satisfaction in this part of France, doubtless as well as 
elsewhere in the country. Its success has encouraged the establish- 
ment of credit banks in the cities for the special purpose of extending 
like assistance to merchants and traders, particularly those with 
small means* 
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CREDIT BANE FOB TRADESMEN. 

A bank of this kind, known as the Banaue Populaire du Havre, with 
initial capital of 200,000 francs ($38,600), was organized in Havre in 
1911. Its avowed object is to obtain for merchants and manufac- 
turers of Havre and vicinity under the best possible conditions the 
credit which they may need in their enterprises and also to transact 
the usual operations oi a bank for the people. Every member has the 
right, after authorization given by the council of administration, to 
a minimum credit equal to double his share in the capital of the 
bank. The capital stock is divided into shares of 100 francs ($19.30) 
each. Payment for each share is made as follows: 20 francs. ($3.86), 
or one-fifth, at time of subscription, and the remainder in installments 
of 10 francs ($1.93) per month. The shares can be liberated at time 
of subscription on pajinent of the interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum on the anticipated payments. 

Every delayed payment is subject, for the benefit of the bank, to 
interest at 5 per cent, dating from the day when due and without 
call. The bank can take legal action against delinquents; it can 
annul or cause their shares to be sold, without other formality than 
a simple call by registered letter delivered 15 days in advance and 
remaining without effect. 

The report of the first year's operation of this bank showed the 
desirability of increasing the capital. It was therefore decided to 
augment it by 200,000 francs ($38,600), the shares to be sold at 
101 francs ($19.49), payable either for cash at time of subscription 
or one-fifth on subscription and the remainder at the rate of 10 
francs ($1.93) per month, with interest on the unpaid portion at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum. Notwithstanding a rather unfavor- 
able year in the local trade, the balance sheet for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1912, showed a small net profit. At the annual meeting 
89 shareholders were present and 63 were represented by proxies. 
The balance sheet showed total assets of 522,243 francs ($100,793), 
and the liabilities nearly as much. The venture, however, is regarded 
as a success, since it meets a need in the community and made a 
small profit in its initial year. 

Havbb, France, July 18, 1918. 
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ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATIONS AS AIDS TO INDUS- 
TRIAL PREPAREDNESS. 



By A. A. Potter, 

\cult\ 

i Association. 



Dean, Division of Engineering. Kansas State Agricultural College, and Secretary Land 
Grant College Engineering Asr -*-*•-- 



The people of the United States, more than ever before, are 
beginning to recognize the need of research in engineering and in 
the other branches of the mechanic arts. Our industries have, since 
the outbreak of the European war, been greatly inconvenienced 
through our inability to produce in this country certain materials 
required in our factories and homes. Scientific research effectively 
applied to industrial problems has enabled certain European nations, 
with meager natural resources, to secure and to hold the market 
monopoly of many processes and materials which are necessary in 
the industries. 

With an inventive, resourceful, practical, and adaptable people, 
and with natural resources so abundant ana diversified, the United 
States of America should be capable of producing everything needed 
in industry and to compete for the markets of the world with the 
most highly organized and best trained of all nations. 

The effect 01 research has been illustrated recently in connection 
with the new industries for the manufacture of barium salts, the 
processes for extraction and conservation of petroleum, and in the 
electrical industries. 

Research in engineering and in the other branches of the mechanic 
arts has at all times received considerable attention and much en- 
couragement in engineering colleges. Engineering teachers recognize 
that activity along research lines enables them to keep in touch with 
the progress of their profession while commanding the attention of 
their students and the respect of their associates. 

A study of the status of research activities in the leading countries 
revealed the following: 

In England the Royal Society receives about $20,000 per year for 
scientific research, and $125,000 is distributed for similar purposes 
to other sources. Since the war began the service of a large number 
of college professors has been placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for research. 

At the present time there is a " scheme for the organization and 
development of scientific and industrial research" in England for 

8 
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both Houses of Parliament. In this " scheme " the following state- 
ment is made: 

It is obvious that the organization and development of research is a matter 
which greatly affects the public educational systems of the Kingdom. A great 
part of all research will necessarily be done in universities and colleges which 
are already aided by the State, etc 

An attempt is made to establish a permanent organization for the 
promotion of industrial and scientific research in cooperation with 
engineering societies, universities, technical institutions, and other 
agencies where research can be carried on. 

Germany maintains special research institutions, such as the 
"royal testing station," where technical tests are carried on; the 
"artillery stations"; the Mulheim on Ruhr," where coal and coal 
products are tested ; special stations for war and marine experimental 
work at Berlin ; and the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, at Daklem. Con- 
siderable aid for research is given by the separate Prussian States 
to technical colleges. Professors who are specialists are also em- 
ployed by war and navy departments of the German Empire. 

Austria gives special grants to professors and technical schools for 
industrial research. A certain agreement also exists in Austria be- 
tween the Military Geographical Institute and of certain depart- 
ments of the war ministry with universities and with technical col- 
leges for research of value to military, naval, and other departments 
of the Austrian Government. 

In France all universities, technical colleges, and higher engineer- 
ing schools are Government institutions, and as such are liberally 
supported, forming the main sources for research. 

In Sweden all engineering officers are recruited from engineering 
schools, as are also naval constructors and architects. 

In Russia the Imperial Moscow Technical College receives from 
the war office $100,000 for experiments and for cooperation in train- 
ing aviators. 

In Spain $57,000 per year is spent for industrial research by post- 
graduate students at technical schools. 

In Switzerland the Federal Polytechnic College at Zurich receives 
about $22,000 per year for research in materials of construction and 
for fuel tests. 

Belgium spent some money for industrial research in 1914. 

The above investigation, though somewhat incomplete on account 
of the present conditions in Europe, indicates that research is receiv- 
ing considerable attention by the leading Governments, and that the 
faculties and facilities of technical colleges are being utilized for such 
purposes. 

The land-grant colleges of the United States were established in 
each State in accordance with the so-called Morrill Act of 1862— 

* * * to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, * * * In order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the Industrial classes In the several pursuits and professions in 
life. 

These land-grant colleges are receiving liberal support from the 
Federal Government, as well as from their respective State govern- 
ments, and as such are Government institutions, the brains and equip- 
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ment of which should be utilized for the development of the indus- 
tries of the United States. 

In 1887. through the efforts of the agricultural industries of this 
country, tne Hatch agricultural experiment station act was passed, 
appropriating $15,000 per annum to each State for research in agri- 
culture. The Hatch Act was followed in 1906 by the Adams Act 
for further endowment of agricultural experiment stations. By the 
provisions of this act each State receives at the present tim6 an addi- 
tional $15,000 per annum, making a total appropriation from the 
Federal Government of $30,000 per annum to each land-grant col- 
lege for research of value to the agricultural industry. The effect of 
this appropriation is illustrated in the following statement by W. M. 
Jardine, dean and director of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station : 

It is impossible to even approximately estimate the good that has resulted 
to agriculture from the establishment of State experiment stations, which 
were made possible through the law of 1887, known as the Hatch Act. This 
act provided for the establishment of an agricultural experiment station by 
each State and Territory, the money to be used to conduct original researches 
or verify experiments already made bearing upon every conceivable phase of 
agriculture. The establishment of these stations has resulted in the advance- 
ment of agriculture, exceeding in value many times the cost of maintaining 
these institutions. The date of their establishment really marks the beginning 
of the development of scientific agriculture in America. 

The business of farming has now been placed upon a firm foundation — a 
foundation based upon facts which have been developed and proved within 
the past 25 years through studies and researches along all phases of animal 
and plant production, disease prevention and control, etc. It is possible to 
teach agriculture as it is being taught to-day only because of the information 
brought to light through the experiments and researches of the experiment 
stations. It has been only since the establishment of these stations that we 
have come to realize that there is a science of agriculture and that farming 
is a very complex business; that in the future the most successful farmers 
will be men educated in the science as well as the art of agriculture. Had 
we not had the advantage of the work of these experiment stations, it is hard 
to conceive the condition our agriculture would have been in to-day. 

WhUe our knowledge of the business of farming has been greatly increased 
through the work of* the experiment station, it can be said without fear of 
contradiction that the usefulness of the experiment station has only begun. 
Agricultural problems are becoming more and more complex, and it is to the 
Federal and State endowed experiment stations that the people must look for 
help in solving these problems. 

During the present session of Congress Senator Newlands, of 
Nevada, introduced Senate bill No. 4874, known as the " land-grant 
engineering experiment station bill," the passage of which should 
contribute greatly in increasing the industrial efficiency of the 
United States. 

By the terms of the proposed bill there will be established, under 
the direction of the land-grant college in each State, a department 
to be known and designated as an "engineering" or a "mechanic 
arts experiment station." The object of these experiment stations 
will be to conduct original researches, to verify experiments, and to 
compile data in engineering and in the other branches of the pie- 
chanic arts as applied to the interests of the people of the United 
States, and particularly of such as are engaged m the industries; 
also to conduct researches, investigations, and experiments in con- 
nection with the production, transportation, extraction, and manu- 
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facture of substances utilized in the application of engineering and 
of other branches of the mechanic arts to industrial pursuits ; water 
supplies as to potability and economic distribution; sewage purifi- 
cation and its ultimate inoffensive disposal; economic disposal of 
urban and manufacturing wastes; flood protection; architecture; 
road building; engineering problems connected with transportation, 
manufacturing, and public utilities; and such other researches or 
experiments bearing directly on the various industries and occupa- 
tions of the people of the United States as may in each case be deemed 
advisable, having due regard to the .varying conditions, resources, 
and needs of the people of the respective States. 

For the purpose of carrying out the requirements of the proposed 
bill the Federal Government is asked to appropriate a sum of $15,000 
per annum to each State. 

In order to secure, as far as practicable, uniformity of methods 
and economical expenditure of funds in the work of such stations, 
the supervision of the proposed engineering experiment station bill 
will rest with the Secretary of the Interior. 

The demand from industrial interests for experimentation similar 
to that provided in the above act has resulted in the establishment of 
engineering experiment stations in about 20 States. Of these, the 
experiment stations at the Iowa and at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
leges are receiving special appropriation from the State legislatures. 
The engineering experiment station at the University of Illinois is 
not supported by direct legislative appropriation, but liberal^ funds 
are allowed from the general budget. The engineering experiment 
stations of one or two other States are receiving some definite State 
support, but about 15 land-grant colleges are maintaining such sta- 
tions without definite appropriation. 

The proposed Federal aid for systematic experimentation in engi- 
neering and in the other branches of the mechanic arts is analogous 
to the aid provided by the Hatch Act of 1887 and is for the purpose 
of paralleling the excellent work which has been carried on by*the 
agricultural experiment stations in the land-gnrnt colleges. With 
the passage of the proposed bill the engineering problems of the 
various States and of this Nation will receive attention similar to 
that now received by the agricultural industries. 
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Mabch 9, 1916. 

Mr. Nkwlands Introduced the following bill; which was read twice and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 



A BILL 

To establish experiment stations in engineering and in the other 
branches of the mechanic arts in connection with the colleges 
established in the several States and Territories under the 
provisions of an Act approved July second, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two, and of the Acts supplementary thereto. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representor 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled. 
That in order to aid in acquiring and diffusing among the 
people of the United States useful and practical informa- 
tion on subjects connected with engineering and the other 
branches of the mechanic arts, and to promote the scientific 
investigation and experiment respecting the principles and 
applications of the mechanic arts, there shall be established 
under the direction of the land-grant college in each State 

or Territory established, or which may hereafter be estab- 
S D— 64-1— vol 42 21 T 
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lished, in accordance with the provisions of an Act ap- 
proved July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
entitled "An Act donating public lands to the several States 
and Territories which mfty provide colleges for the benefit 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts," or any of the Acts 
supplementary to said Act, a department to be known and 
designated as an "engineering" or a "mechanic arts experi- 
ment station." 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the object and duty of said experiment 
stations to conduct original researches, to verify experiments, 
and to compile data in engineering and in the other branches of 
the mechanic arts as applied to the interests of the people of the 
United States, and particularly of such as are engaged in the 
industries; also to conduct researches, investigations, and experi- 
ments in connection with the production, transportation, extrac- 
tion, and manufacture of substances utilized in the application 
of engineering and of other branches of the mechanic arts to 
industrial pursuits; water supplies as to potability and economic 
distribution; sewage purification and its ultimate inoffensive 
disposal; economic disposal of urban and manufacturing wastes; 
flood protection; architecture; road building; engineering prob- 
lems connected with transportation, manufacturing, and public 
utilities; and such other researches or experiments bearing 
directly on the various industries and occupations of the people 
of the United States as may in each case be deemed advisable, 
having due regard to the varying conditions, resources, and 
needs of the people of the respective States and Territories. 
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Sec. 3. That bulletins giving results of investigations or re- 
ports of progress shall be published at said stations at least once 
in six months, copies of which shall be sent to persons, news- 
papers, institutions, and libraries interested in engineering and 
in other branches of the mechanic arts as may request same In 
the States and Territories in which the stations are respectively 
located, and to others as far as the means of the stations will 
permit. 

Such bulletins or reports, and the annual reports of said sta- 
tions, shall be transmitted in the mails of the United States free 
of charge for postage under such regulations as the Postmaster 
General may from time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 4. That for the purpose of paying the necessary expenses 
of conducting investigations and experiments, printing, and dis- 
tributing the results as hereinbefore described the sum of $15,000 
per annum is hereby appropriated to each State and Territory, 
to be specially provided for by Congress in the appropriation 
from year to year, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to be paid in equal quarterly payments on the 
first day of January, April, July, and October in each year to 
the treasurer or other officer duly appointed by the governing 
boards of said colleges to receive the same, the first payment to 
be made on the first day of October, nineteen hundred and 
sixteen. 

Sec. 5. That whenever it shall appear to the Secretary of the 
Treasury from the annual statements of receipts and expendi- 
tures of any of said stations that a portion of the preceding 
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annual appropriation remains unexpended, such amount shall be 
deducted from the next succeeding annual appropriation to such 
station in order that the amount of money appropriated to any 
station shall not exceed the amount actually and necessarily 
required for its maintenance and support. 

Seo. 6. That in order to secure as far as practicable uniformity 
of methods and economical expenditure of funds in work of said 
stations the supervision of the proposed experiment stations shall 
rest with the Secretary of the Interior. 

It shall be the duty of each of said stations annually, on or 
before the first day of February, to make to the governor of the 
State or Territory in which it is located a full and detailed re- 
port of its operations, including a statement of receipts and 
expenditures, a copy of which report shall be sent to each of the 
other stations provided for in this Act, to the Secretary of the 
Interior and to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Sec. 7. That nothing in this Act shall be construed to impair 
or modify the legal relation existing between any of the said 
colleges and the government of the States or Territories in which 
they are respectively located. 

Sec. 8. That nothing in this Act shall be held or construed as 
binding the United States to continue any payment from the 
Treasury to any or all the States or institutions mentioned in 
this Act, but Congress may at any time amend, suspend, or re- 
peal any or all the provisions of this Act 

o 
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STRATEGICAL VALUE OF THE INLAND CANAL NAVIGATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

By FissT Lieut. Taskeb H. Bliss, Fir$t Artillery. 



Simple as it has always appeared, no deeper problem has ever been 
presented to the mind of the military student than the device of an 
adequate system of defense of the territory of the United States 
against a foreign foe. The vast extent of frontier to be protected, 
the countless commercial interests at stake, the incalculable wealth 
that will lie at the mercy of the first successful invader, together with 
the constantly growing sensitiveness of our foreign relations, com- 
bine to make the subject one of daily increasing importance. The 
matter is simple enough in reality as in appearance when looked at 
as many, if not most, people view it. It is simple enough to calcu- 
late about how far an invader, profiting by our defenseless condition, 
can advance; how many cities may be captured or bombarded; how 
many hundred millions of war contributions may be levied; and 
then put our finger upon the map and say, " Here shall his advance 
be stopped." But it is not for us here to make any such cold-blooded 
calculations as these. Possibly the time may come when we will be 
called upon to solve just such a problem, in which the figures will 
represent a vast treasure of material wealth and human life. No one 
need doubt the final issue of a foreign war that would enlist the 
hearty sympathy of the people, when once our vast material resources 
can be brought to bear and the national energy is concentrated for 
the effort. But here are at once introduced into the problem two ele- 
ments of great uncertainty. It sometimes becomes necessary in the 
carrying out of a wise policy by the Central Government to enter 
upon a war that is by no means popular, in which everything de- 
pends upon a first success that will arouse a spirit of enthusiasm, or 
at least in warding off a first disaster. And again, the conditions of 
modern life have become so changed, the most distant communities 
of a great Nation have become connected by relations so intimate, 
causing the whole to at once suffer in an injury to one of its most 
insignificant parts, that a war, be it never so popular, may be brought 
to a disastrous close at the very outset by one well directed blow 
from a skillful adversary. 

One or two cities become the great centers of wealth, refinement, 
and civilization; from their exchanges are directed the financial 
operations of the Nation, and at times those of the civilized world ; 
while complicated systems of railways daily pour into their countless 
warehouses merchandise whose profitable disposal will enrich, whose 
loss will impoverish, thousands of men scattered through the re- 
motest provinces of our broad domain. A bold and skillful enemy, 
grasping in an iron hand these vital organs of national life with all 
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their throbbing arteries, may paralyze for a long time all resistance, 
and though by a superhuman effort the grasp may be thrown off, it 
can only be done with a great expenditure of money, life ? and 
national honor. It is to guard against such loss and humiliation 
that our most skillful engineers have been engaged for generations 
in devising a system of frontier defense that shall hold an enemy 
in check until the Nation has had time to put forth its strength, while 
their attention has been equally directed toward the channels by 
which this latent energy can be most speedily directed toward the 
point of danger. 

"The fortifications must close all important harbors against an 
enemy and secure them to our commercial and military marine; 
they must deprive an enemy of all strong positions, where, protected 
by naval superiority, he might fix permanent quarters in our ter- 
ritory, maintain himself during the war, and keep the whole frontier 
in perpetual alarm; they must cover the great cities from attack; 
they must prevent, as far as practicable, the great avenues of interior 
navigation from being blockaded at their entrance into the ocean; 
they must cover the coastwise and interior navigation by closing the 
harbors and the several inlets from the sea, which intersect the lines 
of communication, and thereby further aid the Navy in, protecting 
the navigation of the country, and, finally, they must protect the 

freat naval establishments. The interior communications will con- 
uct with certainty the necessary supplies of all sorts to the stations, 
harbors of refuge, and rendezvous, and the establishments for con- 
struction and repair, for the use both of the fortifications and the 
Navy; will greatly facilitate and expedite the concentration of 
military force and the transfer of troops from one point to another; 
will insure to these also unfailing supplies of every description, and 
will preserve unimpaired the interchange of domestic commerce even 
during periods of the most active external warfare." (Bernard and 
Totten's Report, 1826.) It is from this latter point of view, re- 
garded as a means of communication from the interior with all points 
of our extensive frontier and the relation that it bears to our already 
existing system of defense that the subject matter of this paper as- 
sumes importance. The attention of thinking men was early drawn 
to this subject. 

By the term " inland canal navigation " is here meant that naviga- 
tion, whether by tidewater, slack water, or interior rivers and lakes, 
which, by the aid of connecting canals, will enable vessels for the pur- 
poses of both war and commerce to make a more or less continuous 
passage through the great inland-water system of the United States. 

Before considering in detail the various parts of the system, it 
will be convenient to describe briefly in this place the line of interior 
communications on which, in time of war, reliance must be placed 
as the substitute for the exterior coasting navigation. 

Beginning in the great bay to the north of Cape Cod it passes 
overland, either into Narragansett Roads or Buzzards Bay; thence 
through Long Island Sound to New York Harbor; thence by the 
Raritan River to New Brunswick, and by the Delaware & Raritan 
Canal to the Delaware River at Bordentown; down this river to 
Delaware City, and thence by the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal to 
the Chesapeake Bay ; down the Chesapeake, up Hampton Roads and 
the Elizabeth River; thence by the Dismal Swamp Canal and 
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the Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal to Albemarle Sound; thence 
through the swamps and landlocked sounds and lagoons of the 
Carolinas and Georgia to Florida; overland to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and thence through the interior sounds and bays to New Orleans. 

The impediments to this extensive line were never many, and most 
of them have already disappeared before the energy of local or State 
enterprises, while costly surveys have been recently completed by 
the Ueneral Government and work already begun that must in the 
near future remove the remaining ones. 

Already gunboats such as those which operated on the Mississippi 
during the late war, and modern torpedo boats of the Alarm type can 
pass from Narragansett Bay to a pjoint 100 miles south of Cape 
Hatteras, without once passing outside the landlocked system de- 
scribed above, and by making short cuts outside light-draft steamers 
can continue on the same line to the coast of Florida. The problem 
for our consideration is, What are the existing and proposed interior 
lines connecting with this great transverse line of communication 
along our most exposed frontier and their several advantages in the 
event of a foreign war. Regarding the line above described as one 
along and within a front of operations, and the line of the Mississippi 
as a base, there are four grand routes existing wholly or in part that 
lead from one to the other. They may be classified and examined 
in order as — 

1. The northern route. 

2. The central route. 
8. The southern route. 

4. The Mississippi route. 

1. The Northern Route. 

The only existing through water route from the Northwest to 
the seaboard is by way of the Lakes with Chicago as the chief re- 
ceiving depot in the West. The Lake route at its eastern terminus 
branches off in two directions : 

(1) Into the Canada route, by way of the Welland and St. Law- 
rence Canals, with Montreal as the shipping point, and (2) into 
the New York route by way of the Erie Canal and Hudson River, 
with New York as the terminal point on the Atlantic coast. An 
examination of the general route, however, shows that the balance 
of advantage in time of war lies with Great Britain, the only enemy 
to be looked for on this frontier. "The United States and Great 
Britain are equally prohibited by treaty stipulations from building 
or keeping afloat a fleet of war vessels upon the Lakes." At the same 
time, on the shores of these Lakes, the United States have many 
wealthy towns and cities, and upon their waters an immense com- 
merce ; these are unprotected by any defenses worthy of special notice, 
but are as open to incursion as was Mexico when invaded by Cortez. 

A small fleet of light-draft, heavily armed, ironclad gunboats could in one 
month, in despite of any opposition that could be made by extemporized bat- 
teries, pass up the St. Lawrence into the Lakes and shell every city and village 
from Ogdensburg to Chicago. At one blow it could sweep our commerce from 
that entire chain of waters. To be able to strike a. blow so effective Great 
Britain constructed a canal around the falls of Niagara. By this single work 
the entire chain of Lakes was opened to all British light-draft ocean vessels. 
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Perceiving our ability to erect works upon the St. Lawrence that might com- 
mand its channel, and thus neutralize all they had done, Great Britain dug a 
canal from the foot of Lake Ontario, on a line parallel to the river but beyond 
the reach of American guns, to a point on the St. Lawrence below, beyond 
American jurisdiction, thus securing a channel to and from the Lakes out of 
our reach. 

Occupied by our own vast commercial enterprises and by violent party con- 
flicts, our people failed to notice at the time that the safety of our entire 
northern frontier had been destroyed by the digging of two short canals. Near 
the head of the St Lawrence the British, to complete their supremacy on the 
Lakes, have built a large naval depot for the construction and repair of vessels, 
and a very strong fort to protect the depot and the outlet of the Lake — a fort 
which can not be reduced, it is supposed by them, except by regular approaches. 

The result of all this is that in the absence of ships of war on the Lakes and 
of means to convey them there from the ocean, the United States, upon the 
breaking out of war, would, without navy yards and suitable docks, have to 
commence the building of a fleet upon Lake Ontario and another upon the upper 
Lakes. At the same time England possessing a naval depot at the entrance 
to this system of waters can forestall us in all our attempts both offensive and 
defensive. Moreover, the English navy yards being located well within their 
own border where they can be most readily defended while our own if they 
existed would be in unusually exposed positions, we should still be at a great 
disadvantage as regards their defense. — (Report, House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1862.) 

The attention of our Government has therefore of late years been 
seriously directed to the question of opening a navigable channel 
from the ocean to the Lakes of equal or greater value than that 
possessed by Great Britain. 

According to the report of the Chief of Engineers for 1875 the 
locks of the Welland Canal will admit the passage of vessels nearly 
270 feet long, 45 feet beam, and drawing nearly 13 feet of water. 
Those of the St. Lawrence canals limit vessels to 700 tons, but the 
Canadian Government has directed their enlargement to a capacity 
equal to that of the Welland Canal. 

Our system must therefore at least equal this in order to compete 
with the British line either in war or in the rivalry of commerce. 

In the year 1875 Congress ordered a series of improvements with 
the design of opening a through outlet for the commerce of the upper 
Mississippi by the northern route, and the work has been going 
on since that time. The plan involves the connection of the Wiscon- 
sin and Fox Rivers in the State of Wisconsin and the improvement 
of these rivers where necessary, giving a continuous navigable chan- 
nel with a minimum depth of 5 feet from Prairie du Chien on the 
Mississippi to Green Bay, an arm of Lake Michigan. 

The object of this and indeed of most of the improvements upon 
which the Government has recently expended such liberal sums was 
to enable grain and other produce to be shipped from any point on a 
navigable affluent of the Mississippi without breaking bulk till it 
had reached the warehouses of Chicago. Still another route was de- 
termined upon that could be made available for gunboats. This runs 
by the Hennepin and Illinois Canal from Watertown on the Mis- 
sissippi to Hennepin on the Illinois River, thence by slack- water navi- 
gation, with canal around the rapids at Marseilles to La Salle; and 
thence by the Illinois and Michigan Canal enlarged and deepened 
to Chicago, the whole to have a minimum depth of 8 feet More- 
over, the most accurate surveys have been ordered with a view to the 
location of a route by which vessels of war of still deeper draft 
can pass from the Gulf to the Lakes and which will enable freight 
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steamers to load at the ports of the upper Mississippi for the porta 
of Europe as they now do at Chicago and New Orleans. 

But this system would obviously be incomplete without a connec- 
tion with tide water on the Atlantic seaboard otherwise than by the 
English canals and St. Lawrence River. 

The commercial necessity of the route under consideration lies in the 
fact that due to the enlargement of the English canals a great part 
of the European carrying trade from the West has been diverted 
from New York to the port of Montreal. The military necessity is 
obvious, for the system would not be complete without direct con- 
nection from tidewater within our own border to Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario. 

With this view an act of Congress approved June 23, 1874, di- 
rected that surveys and estimates should be made of the routes avail- 
able for this purpose. 

These routes were (1) the Erie Canal from Buffalo to Albany; 
2) the Oneida Lake ship canal from Oswego to Albany; (3) the 
?hamplain ship canal from Lake Champlain to deep water on the 
Hudson River. The Erie Canal was completed in 1826 and within 
nine years the demands of commerce had increased to such an extent 
that the legislature ordered its enlargement to more than three 
times its original capacity. It would doubtless have been long since 
increased to a capacity greater than that of the English canals were 
it not for the violent opposition of a controlling railroad interest. 
No sounder testimony to the commercial value of these waterways is 
needed than the consistent opposition their improvement has met 
with from this source. 

The average prism of this canal as it now exists has 80 feet surface 
width, 60 feet Dottom width; its depth from Albany to Rochester 
is 7 feet, from Rochester to Lockport it increases to 7£ feet, from 
Lockport to its terminus it increases gradually to 9 feet. 

As early as 1863 it was found that the enlargement of the locks 
or the construction of new ones alongside the present ones would 
pass gunboats from tidewater to Lake Erie and without any change 
they will pass now a fleet of light torpedo boats that will doubtless 
play an important part in our next maritime war. There is now 
before Congress a bill for the appropriation of $1,000,000 a year 
for 10 years for the improvement of this canal, by which it will be 
converted into a grand ship canal. 

That some such step will soon be taken seems certain when we 
consider that in spite of the multiplicity of railroads it now costs 
on an average through the agricultural districts of the West the 
produce of three acres of land to get that of one acre to market. 
This plan will enable the products of every western and southwest- 
ern State to be shipped to New York without breaking bulk, or they 
may be loaded at Chicago on deep-water vessels for all parts of the 
world. 

The report of the engineer in charge states that the immediate 
deepening of the canal is a necessity since commerce demands and 
will soon have the exclusive use of steam power on this and all simi- 
lar routes. 

The Oneida Lake Canal route begins at Port Dalhousie near the 
western end of Lake Ontario, thence by the lake it runs to Oswego 
and by the Oswego Canal to the mouth of Brandy Brook, near 
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Phoenix, N. Y.; by a new canal and Oneida River to Oneida Lake; 
by the lake and Oneida Canal to Durham ville, where it connects 
with the Erie Canal and thence to Albany, thus making a through- 
water route 'from Lake Ontario to tidewater on the Hudson. By 
the Welland Canal, entering the lake at Port Dalhousie, connection 
is made with Lake fcrie. 

The early history of inland navigation between Albany and the 
lakes shows that the regular line of communication was by way of 
the Mohawk River, Wood Creek, Oneida Lake, and the Oneida and 
Oswego rivers, the only break being near Rome. 

The project of cutting a canal across this portage attracted the at- 
tention of the surveyor general of New York as early as 1724, and 
of the governor in 1768. In 1791 the legislature directed surveys 
to be made, and in 1808 the surveyor general reported that a canal 
could be constructed from Oneida Lake to Lake Ontario. In 1825 
the Oswego Canal was begun and completed in 1828 to its junction 
with the Erie Canal. In 1836 a canal was completed connecting 
Oneida Lake with the Erie Canal at Higginsville and the improve- 
ment of Oneida River completed in 1850 gave a direct water line 
by this route from tidewater to Lake Ontario, for vessels drawing 
nearly 4 feet of water. 

A new line for the Oneida Lake Canal was located in 1867, inter- 
secting the Erie Canal at Durhamville, and its construction was 
ordered so as to pass vessels of 240 tons. 

The object of recent legislation by the General Government is to 
convert this route into a ship canal of sufficient capacity to accommo- 
date any vessel that can pass the Welland Canal. The Champlain 
ship canal route connects Lake Erie with the Hudson River by way 
of the Welland Canal, Lake Ontario, the St Lawrence River, and 
canals to Caughnawaga; a new canal from Caughnawaga to St. 
Johns on the Richelieu River; the Richelieu River to Lake Cham- 

?lain; Lake Champlain to Whitehall; a new canal in connection with 
Pood Creek to Fort Edward and tne Hudson River, by means of 
slack water navigation to Troy; thence to New York either by 
Hudson River, with increased depth, or by leaving the river above 
the Troy Dam and passing by means of the lower Mohawk and the 
Erie Canal to deep water at Albany. 

Immediately after the Revolutionary War the subject of a water 
route from the Hudson to Lake Champlain occupied the attention of 
the legislature. A company was finally chartered and a canal built 
and opened in 1822. In 1870 the legislature directed the canal to 
be enlarged to a uniform depth of 7 feet It is now proposed, mak- 
ing use of Wood Creek, which gives a much lower summit level, to 
run a canal from Whitehall to Fort Edward with a uniform depth 
and that will pass vessels 270 feet length and 46 feet beam. On the 
Canadian side of the line that Government has granted a charter to 
a company to construct a ship canal from the St. Lawrence at 
Caughnawaga, 9 miles above Montreal, to St. Johns on the Richelieu 
River, thus connecting through the Chambly Canal the St. Lawrence 
with Lake Champlain. This canal is to be of uniform size with the 
Welland Canal. 

That part of this route which lies beyond Fort Montgomery is 
without the jurisdiction of the United States, but it might not be im- 
ponbie* in the event of war, by a rapid movement to seize and hold 
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it against an enemy. Whether that be possible or not the remainder 
of the line must play an important part The line of Lake Cham* 
plain was long regarded as offering the only practicable means of 
a hostile advance into Canada. Of course the conditions have long 
since changed, but it gives what is still perhaps the most direct and 
feasible route to the capital and principal cities, besides cutting most 
speedily the great line of water communication upon which that 
country must depend. As the system now exists the heaviest siege 
guns with their carriages and ammunition may be shipped direct 
from the foundries and arsenals to the northern line, as may also 
military supplies of every description from New York and Phila- 
delphia. With the completion of the system as now proposed, the 
advantages will be incalculably greater. Vessels of war could then 
enter Lake Erie from New York Harbor sooner than from the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, while ocean vessels from New Orleans could 
enter the Lakes a month earlier in the spring than those from the 
Canadian coast. Our Government could ouild vessels for the Lakes 
on the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio, the Hudson, or even on 
the line of the canals, wherever labor and material might be found 
abundant and cheap. One fleet could be made to answer for two 
and instead of being useless, except upon the Lakes, in 10 days after 
receipt of orders they could appear at New Orleans or Mobile for 
naval operations in the West Indies or at New York to operate in 
the North Atlantic. The ability to transfer a blockaded neet by a 
safe inland route from New Y ork to New Orleans or the reverse 
would of itself be an incalculable advantage in case of war with a 
maritime power. 

II. The Central Route. 

This is the second of the four great routes that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Transportation Routes to the Seabord have recommended 
for completion by the Government and on which very large sums 
have been expended in recent years. In 1874 the Board of Engi- 
neers stated that it was, in their opinion, entirely practicable to 
complete a through waterway of a minimum depth of 7 feet from 
the James River to the Ohio. 

The following year Congress ordered surveys to be made of part 
of the central line of communication designated by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Transportation as " a connecting link by canal or a freight 
railway from the Ohio River or Kanawha River near Charleston by 
the shortest and most practicable route through West Virginia and 
to tidewater in Virginia." Nature herself has plainly indicated this 
line as the natural communication through the central belt of the 
country. From the Mississippi the Ohio extends farther to the east 
than any other of its navigable affluents, leaving only a short space 
through which to make connection with the James. Congress 
directed surveys to be made, with a view to the possible connection 
of the Great Kanawha and south branch of the Potomac and thence 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, but this line is found to be 
equally expensive with the other and much longer. 

The route for which, as before stated, large sums have been already 
appropriated runs from Newport News up the James River to Rich- 
mond; thence by the river, or taking advantage of the already exist- 
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ing Richmond Canal to Covington; thence by a short cut with the 
Greenbrier, down that stream to the Great Kanawha ; and thence to 
the Ohio. 

The Chief of Engineers reported in 1877 that this route can be 
finished in six years. The full amount of appropriations to complete 
it in this time have not been made, but the work has been steadily 
progressive, and, as the Government stands fully committed to the 
completion of the route, it is a question of no very long time before 
it is done. This line is to be navigated from the outset by steam 
power, the Board of Engineers stating that the experience with the 
William Baxter type upon the Erie Canal has proved conclusively 
that it can be used to great advantage without scouring the banks. 
In connection with this route is another one alreadv existing through 
a considerable part of the course — the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 
This was located in 1826, and runs with a depth of 6 feet from navi- 

Eble water on the Potomac to Cumberland. Numerous surveys have 
en made recently for its completion to the Ohio near Pittsburgh. 
At present the matter is entirely unsettled. As it now exists it 
affords a cheap outlet for the products of a large section of the 
country, and during the late war was the object of numerous raids. 

III. The Southern Route. 

So far as I have been able to learn no work has been done upon 
this route other than the improvement of the rivers which occupy 
the line. It will therefore be necessary only to indicate it as one that 
may p&ssibly exist at some future time. In 1874 when Congress 
ordered the surveys for the four great transportation routes from 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic seaboard, the Senate select committee 
suggested for the Southern or Atlantic and Great Western route a 
communication by canal from some convenient point on the Ten- 
nessee River in Alabama or Tennessee by the shortest and most prac- 
ticable route to the Atlantic Ocean. The line as now located con- 
nects the Tennessee by canaling with the Coosa, the Ocmulgee, and 
Altamaha Rivers, and thence to Brunswick or Savannah on the sea- 
board 

The western terminal point on the Mississippi for this and the cen- 
tral route will be St. Louis. Its cost is estimated as much lower than 
that of the preceding one, its length from St. Louis by way of Cairo 
is 1,574 miles, and is designed for boat cargoes of 300 tons. An ad- 
vantage claimed for this line over the two preceding ones is that it 
will be absolutely free from ice. A forcible illustration occurred in 
1872 when 10,000,000 bushels of grain were caught on the Erie Canal 
in one night's freezing. 

IV. The Mississippi Route. 

The Mississippi and Florida Peninsula route comprises the Mis- 
sissippi River from St. Louis to New Orleans, thence by an interior 
line along the Gulf coast to St. Marks on the west coast of Florida, 
and thence across the peninsula by canal, slack water, and open river 
navigation to St. Mary's on the Atlantic Ocean. 

The main object that is sought to be attained is a cheap means of 
sending eastward the products of the Mississippi Valley over a route 
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that shall shorten the time and avoid the danger of the trip through 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Florida Straits. 

From New Orleans to the west coast of Florida the line already 
practically exists, for according to the report of Gen. Gillmore at 
the time engineer in charge of tne route, " from St. Marks westward 
to Lake Borgne or Lake Ponchartrain there exists a nearly con- 
tinuous natural landlocked water route by means of tidal sounds, 
bays, and connecting streams, requiring improvement by dredging in 
some places but only a short aggregate length of cutting." 

With this improvement, or without it, by making short outside 
cuts, the route is available for Mississippi grain barges of 1,500 tons 
220 feet long, 40 feet beam and drawing nearly 9 feet of water. 
f There remains then in order to carry out the idea of the Senate com- 
mittee, the completion of the route across the peninsula. This Gen. 
Gillmore reported to be entirely practicable in a short time and at 
comparatively small cost. 

It is intended at the outset for all vessels that can follow the inside 
route, with a possible enlargement to the dimensions of a ship canal. 
The line runs from the mouth of St. Marys River ; thence ascending 
the stream as far as it is navigable or can be made so at reasonable 
cost by slack-water dams and otherwise; thence by canal and locks 
across the southern portion of the Okefenokee Swamp to the Su- 
wanee River ; thence descending that river by slack-water and open- 
river navigation to a point near Charles Ferry; and thence m a 
direction nearly due west by canal to the western terminus in deep 
water on the St. Marks River a little below the town of St. Marks. 

The southern route is justly considered as perhaps the most im- 
portant of all those that have received the attention of the Gov- 
ernment. Like all the others, its full value depends upon the com- 
pletion of the improvements begun upon the Mississippi River. The 
Government has practically announced its determination that this 
shall be carried through with the least possible delay, and two of 
the routes we have been considering — the northern and extreme 
southern — will keep pace with it. 

In an address to the House Committee on Commerce, Capt. Eads 
said: 

There can be no doubt of the entire feasibility of so connecting the Mississippi 
River from Cairo to the Gulf that a channel depth of 20 feet during the low- 
water seasons can be permanently secured throughout its entire course, and 
that the alluvial lands on each side of its waters can be made absolutely safe 
from overflow without levees by such connection. 

And in a special message to Congress in 1882 the President ex- 
pressed the pith of the matter when he said : 

The safe and convenient navigation of the Mississippi is a matter of concern 
to all sections of the country, but to the Northwest, with its immense harvests 
needing a cheap transportation to the sea, and to the inhabitants of the 
river valley, where lives and property depend upon the proper construction 
of the safeguards which protect them from the floods, it is of vital importance 
that a well-matured and comprehensive plan for improvement should be put 
into operation with as little delay as possible. 

It is the immensity of the interests involved that guarantees the 
speedy completion oi at least two of these lines as now proposed 
and that will give them the greatest military value as lines of supply. 
The 10 grain States of the Mississippi Valley — Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
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Nebraska — produce nearly 70 per cent of all the wheat, corn, and 
cereals generally of the United States. These States are for the 
most part covered with a network of railways, yet, as already stated, 
it costs on an average the produce of 3 acres to get that of 1 to 
market. 

Everyone knows that at times when corn was selling for 90 cents 
in New England it was being burned for fuel in Iowa ; when wheat 
sold for $1.35 in New York it brought 45 cents in Minnesota ; when 
beef brought $7 a hundred on the hoof in the East cattle were being 
slaughtered for hides in Texas. 

It is to increase that facility of exchange which equalizes values 
that the routes we have described were designed and to a considerable 
extent already put in operation. It will be seen that the peninsula 
canal first referred to, together with one other, is all that is needed to 
complete the inside coastline that, with these exceptions, now extends 
from north of Cape Cod to New Orleans. 

In 1870 Gen. Foster reported that a canal across Cape Cod from 
Barnstable to Buzzards Bay was perfectly practicable, that it was a 
necessity to navigation, and would be of great commercial value and 
of great military importance in time of foreign war. 

Investigations and surveys for this canal have been repeatedly 
made since 1623. Commencing with the early colonists of Plymouth 
they have been carried on by private citizens, by the State, by an 
officer of engineers under authority of Gen. Washington, by a board 
of internal improvements under authority of Congress, and finally 
by the State of Massachusetts under the advice of the commissioner 
of the United States for the Boston Harbor. 

This line was used in early colonial times in spite of the necessary 
portage to avoid the dangers of a trip around tne cape, and during 
the War of 1812 the coasting trade from Boston south passed over 
the isthums to avoid the enemv's cruisers.. 

At present over 40,000 vessels annually pass th§ cape, most of them 
in the coasting trade. Their value with cargo is placed at $600,000,000 
and the annual saving by the canal, allowing one- fourth of 1 per cent 
saved on insurance, is estimated at $1,041,666.67. 

The proposed prism is 300 feet surface at high water, 198 feet 
bottom, and 23 feet depth at mean low water. 

We have now completed a review of the system of interior naviga- 
tion which is even now, to an extent not generally appreciated, avail- 
able for military purposes in time of war. 

This system is very simple and it requires but little thought to 
make obvious its vaue in the matter of frontier defense. 

It will be seen that the four routes discussed are not of equal value 
from a strategic point of view — the first and fourth in connection 
with the interior coast route ranking first, while the second and third 
play a subordinate part. It is not contemplated, nor it is likely, that 
the two latter will ever possess any value as lines of communication 
for vessels of war, even of the smaller draft. Their importance will 
lie chiefly in their convenience as lines of supply. 

As such they must play a great part in lessening the cost of mate- 
rial — the great matter of expense in war. 

In the event of a foreign war that would seriously tax the energy 
of the Government we wilj find ourselves with a vast army suddenly 
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collected along some one of our maritime frontiers. It is possible 
that at the outset we shall find some of our large seaboard cities, 
where commercial enterprise has collected vast stores of food ana 
other material to which we could naturally look for supply, in the 
hands of an' active and enterprising enemy. Our railroads would 
then be taxed beyond their capacity in the transportation of men, 
food, supplies, and war material of every description, besides en- 
deavoring to carry on the ordinary traffic of the country. Then, as 
in the past, if there be no way of relieving the strain, the Govern- 
ment will pay fabulous prices for the means of saving the National 
honor. Then, as it has done before, it will saddle posterity with a 
vast and unnecessary debt — every dollar of which will be a protest 
against false economy in needed preparation. 

In such a case it is obvious what an immense advantage* the 
Government would possess in a system which, with its infinite rami- 
fications, would afford a cheap and ready access to the great supply 
districts of the country. The rivers which, for thousands of miles in 
every direction, drain the great valley of tne Mississippi, would then 
send to the pomt of need a ceaseless stream of supplies that might 
otherwise rot upon the harvest fields or molder in the storehouses. 
In some respects these routes are safer in time of war than railroads, 
for no ordinary raiding party can, as in the case of the latter, cut 
the line of communication by a few minutes' work. Their terminal 
branches in the East lie for a hundred miles or more in the channels 
of the great tidewater rivers to obstruct which would be a labor of 
time and of difficulty. 

In every case, the canal part of the system lies far inland where 
the tide of war is not likely to reach. 

But the military value 01 the system becomes more apparent when 
we consider the other three divisions. We have already examined 
that chain of interior water communication, already existing in great 
part and which can be so easily completed from the bays of Jfew 
York and the St. Lawrence River, stretching through the Lakes, and 
by their union with the Mississippi River, to New Orleans, St. iraul, 
Pittsburgh, and even to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. Side 
by side witn this stands another remarkable feature in the geographi- 
cal formation of our country, which is worthy of deep consideration 
in this connection. . 

This is what has been called a second coast line, created by making 
a navigable channel near to and parallel with the coasts on the At- 
lantic and on the Gulf, and having numerous connections with those 
waters. Its military value has been urged by our most distinguished 
engineers for many years, and two advantages are obvious : it would 
enable the Government to transfer our ships of war. by at safe and 
speedy route, in the presence of a superior naval iorce, from one 
point on our coast to any other; and it would preserve our vast coast- 
ing trade in unimpaired activity throughout the war. 

A few years ago the Spanish Government had built, in New York, a 
number of powerful iron gunboats — each carrying one heavy rifle — for 
use in Cuba. These boats were sent by the intracoast route from New 
York, making the greater part of the voyage within our own borders, 
thus showing that this route is available for a most serviceable class 
of vessels. 
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In the event of war with a powerful maritime nation — England, 
for example — a few days only would be needed to blockade most 
of our Atlantic ports. Even our weak naval force might avail some- 
thing if concentrated at one point, and this route would give the 
means of withdrawing vessels from harbors where fortifications and 
torpedoes could block the enemy and unite them for action elsewhere. 
Even now it would enable light and fleet cruisers to slip past an 
enemy to prey upon his commerce, while fleets of torpedo boats can 
be passed with the greatest rapidity. 

The two great feeders to this line, the northern and the southern 
routes, would enable vessels of war and war material of every kind 
to be poured into this line of coast defense from unassailable points 
in the interior. 

These have already been considered and time is wanting for fur- 
ther discussion. As already stated, the existing and proposed im- 
provements have been treated as part of the same system, and there 
can be little doubt that the near future will see the completion of the 
part which is most important from our point of view. The enter- 
prise of individuals has provided us with an almost complete water 
line along the coast — we can look to the same source for the accom- 
plishment of much more where nature has done so great a share. The 
Government has sanctioned by its authority and furthered with its 
money the completion of the great design, and the day is not far dis- 
tant that will " bind this new ligament of strength around the Nation 
to make its union perpetual." 

Respectfully submitted. 

Fort Monroe, Va., April, 1884. 



Headquarters United States Artillery School, 

Fort Monroe, Va., May 10, 1884. 
Gen. S. V. Benet, 

Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, 

Washington, D. G. 
General: I have the honor of sending; you herewith a copy of a 
paper on the " Strategical value of the inland canal navigation of 
the United States," prepared by Lieut. T. H. Bliss, First Artillery, 
and read by him at the exercises attending the graduation of the 
Artillery School class of 1884. 

The paper has been greatly admired and copies asked for. Owing 
to the preparation of text matter for the Artillery School class just 
commencing their course it is impracticable to have the paper printed 
here. 

I thought probably you would like to have it to publish as an 
" ordnance note." It would certainly make a most valuable and in- 
teresting note. 

very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Jno. C. Tidball, 
Lieutenant Colonel Third Artillery, 
Brevet Brigadier General, Commanding Artillery School. 
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AN ADD1BS8 DKIJVltID BBF01I THI T. M. C A. OF HONOLULU. HAWAII JANVAIT 7, 191t 

By HON. SANFORD B. DOLE. 

Let me, in opening this subject, quote briefly from the Constitution 
and Statutes of the United States. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article 1. Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power to * * * provide for the 
common defense; * * * to raise and support armies; * * * to provide and 
maintain a navy; * * * to make rules for the Government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces* to provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; to provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of them as may 
be employed in the service of the United States; reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers and the authority of training the militia according to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

Art. 2 or amendments. A well regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

Art. 3 of amendments. No soldier shall in time of peace be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war but in a manner to be pre- 
scribed by law. 

REVISED STATUTES. 

Sec. 1625. Every able-bodied male citizen of the respective States, resident therein, 
who is of the age of eighteen years, and under the age of forty-five years shall be en- 
rolled in the militia. 

Sec. 1642. Whenever the United States are invaded, or are in imminent danger of 
invasion from any foreign nation or Indian tribe, or of rebellion against the authority 
of the Government of the United States, it shall be lawful for the President to call 
forth such number of the militia of the State or States most convenient to the place 
of danger or scene of action, as he may deem necessary to repel such invasion or 
to suppress such rebellion and to issue his orders for that purpose to such officers 
of the militia as he may think proper. 

Sec. 1644. The militia, when called into the actual service of the United States 
lor the suppression of rebellion against and resistance to the laws of the United States, 
shall be subject to the same rules and articles of war as the regular troops of the United 
States. 

Let me quote further from Secretary Garrison's recent report to 
the President upon the necessity of increasing the national military 
power for the resistance of possible attacks from other nations: 

The necessity of a nation having force commensurate with its responsibility is 
demonstrated by every correct process of reasoning founded upon fact. This is so 
whether the subject is considered in the light of the philosophy of government or of 
history. The use of force is the inherent essence of government. The very term itself 
is explicit— government — the right or power to compel obedience to law. When 
there is no force to compel such obedience— that is. to govern— there is anarchy. 
Individuals give up the right of unregulated action when they form themselves into 
or become subject to a government. The progress and advancement of that which 
is summed up in the word "civilization" have been made possible solely because of 
government. Unless the individual is secure in his person and his property, he has 
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neither time nor inclination to devote himself to the cultivation of the mental, moral, 
or spiritual side of his nature. That security is assured to him by government, and 
government can only meet its responsibility of assurance by the possession of suffi- 
cient force to secure and preserve it. 

The constitutional grant of power to Congress to provide for the 
common defense and to raise and maintain armies and provide a 
navy therefor was a' matter of course. This inherent power of the 
State in the matter of the common defense had to be in the hands 
of some division of the Government, and what so obviously appro- 
priate for its exercise in a republican Government as its legislative 
authority? 

After this constitutional recognition of the right and duty of the 
State to provide for the common defense, the most important legis- 
lation bearing on the subject is to be found in section 1625 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, quoted above, but which I 
will repeat: 

Every able-bodied male citizen of the respective States, resident therein, who is 
of the age of eighteen years, and under the age of forty-five years, shall be enrolled 
in the militia. 

Given the right and duty of national self-defense^ upon whom does 
the burden fall ? Upon a class of citizens, those, for instance, who may 
be wage earners, those who may be unprofessional men, the bachelors, 
perhaps. This is a republican government, founded upon the 
equality of its citizens in rights and privileges. No aristocracy in the 
ordinary meaning of the word is possible within its boundaries; there 
is no privileged class; the laws recognize none. The words "every 
able-bodied male citizen" are simple and clear; they need no con- 
struction. No exception to them can be devised which would be 
legal. The able-bodied man between 18 and 45 years of age is pro- 
claimed by this statute to be one of the defenders of the United States, 
and this regardless of his status as to material prosperity, as to busi- 
ness engagements, as to professional duties. He may be a busy 
surgeon, a distinguished lawyer, a clergyman, a mechanic, a day 
laborer barely supporting his family by his wages, a luxurious bil- 
lionaire with his motor cars, his army of servants, nis city and country 
houses and estates, it makes no difference; one and all, they are the 
rank and file of the army of defense, which, or any part of which, 
could be called into service by the President at any time when 
threatened invasion or insurrection justified such action. The law 
provided for no excuses. A citizen wno was sick, referring to chronic 
ailments, was not excused; he had simply ceased to be able-bodied, 
and so was not within the law. The official was already at work 
serving the country and might be regarded in war time as essential 
to the efficiency of the army. The same thing may be said of an 
occasional physician or surgeon, whose public service at home might 
be more important than his presence in the army — serving the public 
as a physician being akin to serving the State. Wealth conferred no 
privileges under this law; the rich man could not buy his release from 
military service as a member of the militia, and he could be punished 
for refusing to respond to the call of the President (sec. 1649 of the 
Revised Statutes). 

During the Civil War it became necessary to put this statute in 
force, and a new act was passed in 1863 which affirmed the earlier 
law in the main but carried it further in its application, making it 
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include, in addition to able-bodied citizens, such able-bodied for- 
eigners who have declared on oath their intention to become citizens, 
and the age limit was changed to include those between the ages of 
20 and 45, instead of 18 and 45, as before. 

Some exceptions to liability for service were made, which were: 

The Vice President of the United States, the heads of the various 
executive departments of the Government, and the governors of the 
several States; the only son liable to military duty of a widow depend- 
ent upon his labor for support; the only son of aged or infirm parent 
or parents dependeDt upon his labor for support. Where there are 
two or more sons of aged or infirm parents subject to draft, the 
father, or, if he be dead, the mother, may elect which son shall be 
exempt; the only brother of children not 12 years old, having neither 
father nor mother dependent upon his labor for support; the father 
of motherless children under 12 years of age dependent upon his 
labor for support. Where there are father and sons in the same 
family and household, and two of them are in the military service 
of the United States as noncommissioned officers, musicians, or 
privates, the residue of such family and household, not exceeding 
two. shad be exempt. 

Tne enrollment was made by officers whose duty it was to make 
lists of all persons subject to military duty. As men were needed 
for the Army, the enrolling officers were required to draft from such 
lists of names, probably bv lot, the' required number according to the 
order of the rresident tor each enrolling district. The men so 
drawn were to be notified thereof, within 10 days, to appear at a 
designated rendezvous to report for duty. 

The individuals so drafted were allowed to furnish substitutes, 
the acceptance of whom by the military authorities exempted those 
furnishing them. Those also who paid $300 for procuring a substi- 
tute were exempted. 

This statute was further revised in 1864-65, but the main principle 
remained untouched — the authority of the Government to require 
military service from all of its able-bodied male citizens, with excep- 
tions as to officials and those foreigners who have taken the first step 
toward becoming citizens. The new legislation made some restric- 
tions on the exemption granted to those who furnished substitutes, 
limiting their exemptions from liability to military service to the 
period of enlistment of their respective substitutes. 

This American legislation, recognizing the liability of able-bodied 
male citizens to serve the country as soldiers whenever necessity 
required, and providing methods for compelling such service, was no 
new thing in history. The principle and practice came to us direct 
from the mother country, where for many centuries it has been 
recognized and carried out in the conduct of public affairs. 

The development of the principle of universal service in time of stress is interesting , 
and, whatever changes may have taken place in details, the continuity of the principle 
is persistent. The landfyrd was the ancient militia of the shires, settled by the body 
that had its origin in the folk-moot or village meeting of free men, whose representa- 
tives attended the meeting of the mark, the gemot of the shire, or the witanagemot 
of assembly of the wise men of the tribe, division, or kingdom. These communities 
were ruled by leaders elected by the people. The body so elected was charged with 
the duty of protecting the community, for which purpose they were invested with the 
power to compel the attendance of every man in the defense of the country. (Com- 
pulsory Service, Blake, Nineteenth Century, October, 1915, p. 809.) 
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It is obvious that the right ot a government to exact military 
service from its able-bodied men for purposes of defense from out- 
ward attack and internal disaffection is inherent to the maintenance 
of civil government under world conditions as they now exist and 
have existed ever since the development of governments. But it has 
not always been regarded as necessary to use this power. The 
patriotism of some national populations has been sufficient in many 
cases for the public protection. With a small standing army as a 
nucleus for the development at a larger army through the addition 
of volunteers actuated by patriotism, very considerable nations have 
felt secure. The weakness of such a situation was shown in the 
United States when, after conducting the war against the Confeder- 
ate States for a considerable period, by its small Regular Army and 
its large force of Volunteers, it became necessary to resort to the 
draft. A somewhat similar difficulty is now confronting England in 
the present European war, in which the necessity of compelling mili- 
tary service is apparent should the duration of the war be greatly 
extended. Such governments are handicapped in case of war. re- 
quiring large reinforcements to their standing armies, inasmucn as 
volunteers usually require military training for months before they 
can be trusted to meet veteran troops, and even then they are at 
some disadvantage as compared with those who have had the benefit 
of severe and long-continued experience in camp and on the field. 

It may be said in favor of compulsory service tnat it is fair; whereas 
the system of voluntary enlistment places the burden of fighting 
upon that fine element of citizenship that stands ready at the caUof 
danger to promptly respond. After making due allowance for the 
probably correct diagnosis that this response is largely from young 
men and is due partly to the exuberant impetuosity of youth as well 
as to patriotism, it yet is true that this element largely represents 
the nation's manhood at its best; and it follows that such a system 
tends, through the fatalities of war, to reduce, unduly and dispropor- 
tionately, this most valuable asset of the body politic. 

If it is the inherent right of governments to compel military service, 
it follows that it is the auty of the citizen to respond cheerfully to the 
demand. It is not only his duty but it is his privilege; a privilege 
from which those unfortunate persons who have been convicted of a 
felony are excluded by statute in the United States, and it follows 
further that, with this vast power over the freedom of the citizens, 
the responsibility is upon the government to see to it that the citizen 
shall not be called out to exercise the duties of a soldier in any cause 
that is not a just and honorable one. Congress is given the power by 
the Constitution to raise armies and provide navies for the common 
defense from invasion from without and insurrections from within. 
It is also given the "power * * * to declare war" and from 
this brief sentence the Supreme Court of the United States has 
announced in its decision in the case of the American Insurance Co. 
v. Canter (26 U. S., 388, 411), that "the Constitution confers abso- 
lutely on the Government of the Union, the power of making war 
and of making treaties; consequently that Government possesses the 
power of acquiring territory, either by conquest or by treaty." 

Inasmuch as that case was concerned with the rights of property 
under the new territorial government of Florida, which had just been 
peacefully ceded to the United States under a treaty of sale and 
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purchase, the declaration that the Government of the United States 
possesses the power of acquiring territory by conquest, may be set 
aside as an obiter dictum, that is an opinion of a judge expressed 
by the way or in passing, and not upon the point in question before 
him. If we may construe these words, "power to declare war," by 
the context, we find that they are preceded by the words, "provicfo 
for the common defense," and immediately followed by the provi- 
sions granting powers "to raise armies" and "provide * * * a 
navy, and make rules for the government of the land and naval 
forces and calling out the militia, for what? Not for wars of con- 
quest, but "to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, 
and repel invasions." Does not the context limit the power to 
declare war to such circumstances that make war necessary to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions, 
and to those alone? 

These references are all to be found in the eighth section of Article 
I of the Constitution and are included in a single paragraph. I find 
no authority in the Constitution giving to Congress or to any other 
division of the United States Government power to inaugurate a war 
of conquest; and the only justification for an invasion of the territory 
of a foreign power which can arise is when such invasion becomes 
necessary pending a war of defense against such power, as a strategic 
operation for the defense and safety of the United States. 

It has been necessary for me thus to discuss the authority of the 
United States in the matter of levying war in order to deal more 
clearly with the obligations of the citizen when called upon by the 
Government of the United States to assume the duties of a soldier 
in actual war. We hear now and then the expression confidently 
and patriotically uttered, "My country, right or wrong." If this is 
intended to mean that a citizen should mdorse and support any 
measure or policy of his government which may be founded upon 
unjust or vicious principles, as, for instance, one inaugurating a war 
of conquest pure and simple, then the adage is radically and ethically 
defective, and no citizen is bound to respond to it.* In the forum of 
conscience there exists a jurisdiction that is paramount to all other 
authorities, and no one need listen to the voice which would call 
upon him to be disloyal to its sanctions. 

The Government of the United States is republican in its system 
and democratic in its spirit. Its foundation principles are ideal. It 
was a step in advance of all precedents. Let us read the preamble 
to its Constitution: 

We the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of America. 

We do not find here a word of jealousy of other nations, not a word 
of hostility to other governments; there are no phrases which by any 
possibility can be found to conceal an inclination for conquest or in- 
terference in the private affairs of other communities. The United 
States is organized for the common good of its citizens; it is literally 
a commonwealth. The blessings of freedom and security which it 
provides, logically makes clear the duty of the citizen to support it 
m its enterprises for the maintenance of such blessings. 
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This conclusion raises incidentally the difficult question as to the 
reasonable treatment of Quakers and others to whom the doctrine of 
nonresistance is regarded as a moral principle to be observed at all 
costs. These people have made the Government of the United States 
considerable trouble at one time and another from their refusal to 
perform their share of the hazardous work of supporting their Gov- 
ernment as soldiers. Mv impression is that this sentiment is dying 
out. Let us hope that this is the case for. their own credit, for surely 
it is a thing to be taken for granted that those men who are imbued 
with the principles of good citizenship would be unwilling to accept 
and enjoy the great assets of freedom and security which have been 
gained through great personal sacrifices of others, and then stand 
aside when these assets are assailed and leave it to others to defend 
and protect them at their personal risk. Probably the trouble with 
these people is that they have made the mistake of adopting the idea 
of nonresistance as a moral principle instead of making it a rule of 

Eractice as a policy, which it really is; for certainly there are or might 
e occasions when one who has conscientiously adopted the doctrine 
of nonresistance would, if there was the average manhood in his 
make-up, throw the theory of nonresistance to the winds, and assert 
his real self; and would be morally justified in so doing. 

If these conclusions are correct, it follows that me practice of 
nonresistance as a moral principle is defective and that no citizen 
has the right to say that he will enjoy the protection of his govern- 
ment, but will decline to aid that government in the maintenance 
of its sway. The relation between a government and its citizens is a 
contract, and the refusal of a citizen to perform the obvious duties 
on his side is a breach of contract and should tend to weaken the 
force of the obligations of the government toward such citizen. 
There is an exception, however, made to the rule of universal obliga- 
tion on the part of citizens to respond to the call of the Government 
to military service; and this is to oe found in the proviso set forth in 
section 2 of an act of Congress approved January 21, 1903 (32 Stat., 
775), which is as follows: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to require or compel any 
member of any well-recognized religious sect or organization at present organized and 
existing whose creed forbids its members to participate in war in any form, and whose 
religious convictions are against war or participation therein, in accordance with the 
creed of said religious organization, to serve in the militia or any other armed or vol- 
unteer force under the jurisdiction and authority of the United States. 

This provision only exempts members of existing religious organi- 
zations, whose creed and religious convictions are opposed to the 
participation in war by their members, from serving in the militia. 
It does not recognize the right of any citizen who is not a member 
of such an organization to refuse service on the ground of con- 
scientious scruples against war. Nor does it recognize the right of 
exemption by the members of any religious organization opposed to 
war, which may be organized at any time after the passage of the said 
statute. This proviso is evidently a piece of thoughtless and good- 
natured legislation — a concession to certain religious ideas which are 
exceptional to the prevalent religious sentiment of the nation. 

If such a concession is justifiable it should have been carried out 
to the logical conclusion, wnich surely is that the men whose principles 
will not allow them to fight for the support of their government, are 
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defective as citizens and should be so recognized by being deprived 
of the franchise, or some equally important element of public service, 
or privilege of citizenship. 

To prevent confusion as to the rights of the citizen when called 
to arms for national defense, and when called to arms for a war of 
conquest pure and simple, let me repeat briefly the standpoint of 
the citizen as affected by these two widely different demands from 
his government. 

In the one case, the call to arms for national defense: This is a call 
to duty of the highest character which all able-bodied, intelligent, 
normal, and patriotic citizens should respond to as a matter of 
course. If they do not, from religious scruples, which is their right, 
or from anv other reason, they are not entitled to all the rights, 
powers, and privileges of citizenship. The call to arms for a war 01 
conquest: As there is no provision in the Constitution authorizing 
such a war, the United States Government has no authority for 
compelling military service therefor; consequently the citizen is 
justified in refusing to serve in such a war, should the demand be 
made upon him. 
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EXPLANATOBY NOTE. 

This illustration represents Helvetia, Switzerland, standing well armed M In 
the midst of the conflagration of the peoples," and with her shield and sword 
calmly fending off the furies of war from the woman and the children who seek 
protection by her side. This historical and beautiful work is by Otto Schweizer, 
of Philadelphia, born a Swiss and naturalized here. 

It represents the aspirations not only of the people of Switzerland but of our 
own Republic as well. Switzerland is on the right flank of France and on the 
left flank of Germany. Her neutrality is respected, her territory is uninvaded, 
and her institutions hardly threatened by the greatest war of history now raging 
all around her. 

Like our country, Switzerland owes her free institutions, in large measure, to 
the fact that those who sought freedom found protection there in the distance ■ 
or geographical condition of the region. But military science of to-day has over- 
come all natural defenses and distance is as nothing to modern means of trans- 
portation. The Swiss Republic, more immediately menaced by imperial dangers 
and imperial arms than our Republic and so much longer exposed to those dan- 
gers has been more stimulated to prepare a defense than we, perhaps more so 
because she has not our great numbers to create overconfidence. Expert in 
marksmanship, disciplined and prepared to the minutest detail, the highly effi- 
cient Swiss army of trained citizen soldiers preserves and does not threaten the 
lberties of the Swiss people. The Swiss are free because they are prepared; 
they are neutral because they are free and prepared. 

There are other features of this work worthy of attention. The woman and 
the children have been in danger and distress, but one of the children has already 
dried its eyes and is looking up with childhood's instant appreciation to the 
figure that protects it. But look at the face of this Swiss Goddess of Liberty 
and then at the faces of the two demons of war. The latter, convulsed with 
passion, are oblivious to persons or direction. They are furies of war perform- 
ing a dance of destruction. To them there is no possible comprehension or sym- 
pathy with the joy of service, the sanity and faith expressed upon the face of the 
great central figure which so clearly reveals preparedness protecting both 
motherhood and childhood under a great shield. 

There is so much of the history of the free peoples in this work of art ; there 
is so much of the expression of the duties and opportunities of neutrality ; there 
Is so much in common between the position of Switzerland to-day and the posi- 
tion of our country that it is a fitting illustration in a document showing the 
efficiency of the citizen soldiery of Switzerland. 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. 



A condition relatively new in the history of our country faces us 
now. The great development of military machinery; the applica- 
tion of many discoveries to the work of war and the development of 
ocean transportation have done away with the safety that our size 
and distance gave us under former military conditions. A larger 
Navy and Army seem necessary, and the question arises how to 
create that Army without endangering the Republic. 

The term " militia " according to law includes all male citizens 
" of the age of 18 years and under the age of 45 years." (U. S. Rev. 
Stat., sec. 1625.) Most of our male citizens do not know that accord- 
ing to law they are in the militia. To rely upon unorganized, un- 
disciplined citizens for military service, especially under modern 
conditions is to invite calamity. Gen. Washington strongly con- 
demned any such policy, and has expressions against reliance upon 
undisciplined militia have been used by those who favor a large 
standing army of professional soldiers to show that Gen. Wash- 
ington was opposea to relying upon a disciplined militia — trained 
citizen soldiers. No more formal indication of his position could be 
shown than in the provisions of our Constitution, hereinafter quoted, 
and which was signed by Gen. Washington as President of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

These military provisions giving Congress the power to provide for 
organizing, arming ? and disciplining the militia without doubt re- 
ceived Gen. Washington's especial consideration. They are ad- 
mirably worded to permit the organization of a large military force 
so connected with each locality and so created out of actual and con- 
tinuing citizens as to avoid the well-known and historical dangers 
which a great standing army must always present to free institutions. 

The object of this document is to compare the military powers un- 
der our Constitution with those of Switzerland and to show that the 
Swiss military law, which has been enacted under their constitution, 
solves all the practical questions between their Cantons and their 
Confederation. Switzerland is composed of 22 Cantons or separate 
States. The people in their origin are two-thirds German and the 
remainder French and Italian. All official documents are published 
in the three languages. As a Republic of many centuries in duration 
and surrounded by kingly Governments, Switzerland has been jealous 
of monarchical tendencies, and yet with all the difficulties that her 
internal condition presents she has created a great and efficient army 
of trained citizens who secure her neutrality and her freedom alike. 
8 D— 64-1— vol 42 23 
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The following is from Gen. Washington's circular letter addressed 
to the governors of the States on the disbanding of the Continental 
Army, and is dated, "Headquarters, Newburgh, June 8, 1788 ": 
• + + + + • • 

It is necessary to say but a few words on the third topic which was pro- 
posed, and which regards particularly the defense of the Republic ; as there can 
be little doubt but Congress will recommend a proper peace establishment for 
the United States, in which a due attention will be paid to the importance of 
placing the militia of the Union upon a regular and respectable footing. If this 
should be the case, I would beg leave to urge the great advantage of it in the 
strongest terms. The militia of this country must be considered as the pal- 
ladium of our security, and the first effectual resort in case of hostility. It is 
essential, therefore, that the same system should pervade the whole; that the 
formation and discipline of the militia of the continent should be absolutely 
uniform, and that the same species of arms, accouterments, and military ap- 
paratus should be Introduced in every part of the United States. No one who 
has not learned it from experience can conceive the difficulty, expense, and con- 
fusion which result from a contrary system, or the vague arrangements which 
have hitherto prevailed. * * * 

We can wisely follow the advice of Washington and the example 
of our elder sister, the Swiss Republic, who has taken so much of 
her new constitution from ours. 

Blair T^m, 
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MILITARY LAW AND EFFICIENT CITIZEN ARMY 
OF THE SWISS. 



A COMPARISON OF CERTAIN EXTRACTS FROM THE CONSTITU- 
TIONB 07 THE T OUTED STATES AND THE SWISS CONFEDERA- 
TION, SHOWHTG SnPULg MILITARY POWERS. 



EXTRACTS FBOM CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1787. 



Congress shall have power: 

To raise and support armies ; 

To make rules for the government 

and regulation of the land and naval 

forces. (Sec 8 of Art 1.) 

The President shall he Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and of the Militia of 
the several States when called into the 
actual service of the United States. 
(Sec 2 of Art II.) 

A well-regulated Militia being neces- 
sary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be - infringed. 
(Art H, amendments.) 



Congress shall have power: 
To provide for organizing; arming, 
and disciplining the Militia and for 
governing such part of them as may 
be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States, 
respectively, the appointment of the 
officer* and the authority of training 
the Militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. (Sec 8, 
Art L) 

Congress shall have power: 
To make all laws necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers. (Sec 8 of Art L) 



EXTRACTS FROM CON STITUTIO N OF 
SWITZERLAND, 1874. 

[" Modern Constitutions," by W. F. Dodd. 
p. 267.] 

The Confederation exercises control 
over the Army and the material of war 
provided by law. (Art 19, sec b.) 



It (the Federal Council) shall have 
charge of the military* establishment 
of the Confederation and of all other 
branches of administration committed 
to the Confederation. (Art 102, 
par. 12.) 

The Confederation shall have no 
right to maintain a standing army. 
(Art 18.) 

The Cantons shall have authority 
over the military forces of their ter- 
ritory* so far as this right is not lim- 
ited by the Federal Constitution or 
laws. (Art 19, sec b.) 

Military instruction of every kind 
shall be under the control of the Con- 
federation. The same applies to the 
equipment of troops. (Art 20.) 

So far as military reasons do not 
prevent corps of troops shall be formed 
from soldiers of the same Canton. 
The composition of these bodies of 
troops, the maintenance of their ef- 
fective strength, the appointment and 
promotion of their officers shaU be- 
long to the Cantons, subject to gen- 
eral regulations which shaU be issued 
to them by the Confederation. (Art 

a.) 
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10 MILITABY LAW AND EFFICIENT CITIZEN ARMY OF THB SWISS. 
KXTBACT8 FBOM CONSTITUTION OF THB EXTRACTS FROM CONSTITUTION OF 

united states, 1787 — continued. Switzerland, 1874— continued. 

Congress shall have power : In case of danger the Confederation 

To provide for calling forth the shall also have the exclusive and 

Militia to execute the laws of the direct control of men not included in 

Union,, suppress insurrections, and re- the Federal Army, and of all other 

pel invasions. (Sec 8 of Art I.) military resources of * the Cantons. 

(Art 19, sec b.) 

No State shall, without the consent No Canton or half Canton shall, 
of Congress, ♦ ♦ ♦ keep troops without the permission of the Fed- 
• • • in time of peace. (Sec 10, eral Government, have a standing 
Art L) force of more than three hundred men ; 

the armed police are not Included in 
tills number. (Art IS.) 
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CONTENTS TO SWISS MILITARY LAW OP 1907. 



A Section. 

Active service, part 5 195-222 

Administration, military, part 4 146-196 

Allowances and pay 21-29 

Appointment and promotion of officers 67-71 

Armament, new, and reorganization of units 128 

Arms and equipment ( personal ) , Federal Assembly fixes regulations as to— 87 
and equipment (personal) kept by the individual soldier as long 

as he is compelled to serve 91 

and equipment (personal) may not be sold, seized or sequestered.. 92 
and equipment (personal) taken from Incapable, unfit men, and 

those discharged before end of term of service 93 

and equipment, upon discharge, become property of men 94 

and equipment (personal) inspected each year at school of instruc- 
tion and in the communes for soldiers not with the colors 99 

and equipment furnished by Confederation 158 

Army, instruction of 102-145 

organization of, part 2 85-101 



Basic units of various arms, number and composition determined by Fed- 
eral Assembly 51 

a 

Cantonal, military authorities, under survellance of Confederation; ad- 
minister military affairs appertaining to Cantons 146 

Cantons, and Confederation 146-166 

military authorities of, under survellance of Confederation ; ad- 
minister military affairs appertaining to Cantons 146 

appoint officers in basic units 156 

aid recruiting by Confederation 4, 5, 6, 7 

control registry of men as the base of all military control 151 

designate arrondlssament commanders 152 

falling to fulfill obligations are supplied necessary funds by 

Confederation 162 

form battalions of infantry, squadrons of cavalry, companies 

and battalions of landsturm, etc 158 

raise the troops under Federal Council regulations 160 

require service of citizens 150 

Capacity, of commissioned or noncommissioned officers, certified to by 
commanders or schools or military units after candidates have under- 
gone prescribed instruction 67 

Cavalry, horses, property of Confederation, man completing 10 years' 

service with, owns horse 80 

number of units determined by Federal Assembly t 51 

Clothing, officers with an allowance for . ' 95 

Command 185-190 

Commander In chief, Federal Assembly names when troops ordered out — 204 

Commanders of basic units train same for war 185 

Complimentary services regulated by Federal Council 20 

Communes furnish certain locations at their cost 81 

pay for lodging and certain supplies, refunded by Confedera- 
tion , 80 
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Section. 
Confederation assigns officers needed by cantonal organizations when 

Cantons not In position 156,157 

furnishes arms and equipment 158 

military administration of 107-194 

protects soldiers against financial consequences of sick- 
ness, etc 21 

responsible for death or Injury of a civilian during mili- 
tary exercises, etc 27 

recruiting by, with aid of Cantons 4,5,6,7 

repays Communes for lodging and certain supplies 80 

supplies necessary funds to Cantons failing to fulfill obli- 
gations 182 

Controleur d'Armes inspects small arms; also has reception and sale of 

small arms at factories ; 100 

Corps of Instructors 106-110 

Confederation and Cantons 146-166 

Council, Federal, has ultimate military administration 146 

Chief of military department 167 



Damages to land by military drill, paid by Confederation.. 88 

District Instructor in each divisional district to direct instruction of in- 
fantry recruits, officers and noncommissioned officers 106 

Drill regulations approved by Federal Council 147 

B. 

Equipment of basic and tactical units inspected every two years by com- 
mander of these troops, and remainder of war material by 
designated officers 101 

of organization arranged for easy removal in case of war 07 

of organization furnished by Confederation; loss of, made 
good by Confederation if in its service ; loss of, made good 
by Cantons if In their service 96 

of organization kept at places of assemblage of each staff and 
organization 97 

of organization if wagons necessary to complete are rented! 97 

F. 

Families of soldiers, assisted when destitute by Communes and Cantons, 
which report to Swiss military department, and three-fourths paid on 

decision of Federal Council 22,28 

Federal Assembly, determines number and composition of basic units of 

various arms 61 

Federal Assembly fixes number of instructors for each arm 105 

names commander in chief 204 

Federal Council 161 

arranges territory for arrondissement and military di- 
vision (each arrondissement to contain a regiment of 

Elite, sec. 149) 148 

formulates ordinances to execute present military laws 

and approves service and drill regulations 146 

has ultimate military administration 146 

regulates raising of troops which raising is done by the 

cantons 160 

Federal military department determines general ends to be obtained in 

military Instruction 110 

Federal Polytechnic Institute extends instruction to instructors 118 

Firing drills, all officers and men of elite and landwehr required to per- 
form required amount in firing associations annually all 
falling called to special court without transportation 

allowances 124 

subsidies for, under Government direction ■ - , , , 126 
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Section. 

General staff acts as staff of the army in times of peace ... ,. . 40 

assignments of officers to, made on recommendation of 
commanders and on order of Swiss military department. 41 

General staff, duties of 141, 142 

General staff officers, school for instruction of 187-140 

to be admitted must be captain or first lieutenant 

and have passed School I 187-140 

General staff, organization, as ordered by Federal Council 40 

service of 170 



Higher officers certified and promoted by commission of national defense 
and Federal Council 70 

Horses, cavalry, property of Confederation, but man completing 10 years' 
service with, owns horse 80 

Horses and mules for military uses; census every 10 years or oftener; 
Cantons and communes each control horses and mules of its territory. 84 



Incapable officers, removal from commission formulated by commander of 
division or army corps ; ratified by Swiss military department and put 
into operation by the authority which commissioned or appointed the 

officer 19 

Infantry, number of units determined by Federal Assembly 61 

Inhabitants and communes furnish aid 80-88 

Inspection 144-145 

arms and equipment (personal) inspected each year in school 
of instruction and in the communes for soldiers not with the 

colors 90 

by commanders and designated officer assures completeness; 
careful storing; good condition; readiness for rapid mobili- 
zation 101 

equipment of basic and tactical units inspected every two years 
by the commander of these troops and remainder of war ma- 
terial by designated officers 101 

landwehr and landsturm 100 

small arms by artillery employee (Federal), called controleur 
d'armes, who also has reception and sale of small arms at 

factories 100 

Instruction, basis, tactical and administrative units and repeating courses, 

intrusted to officers of the organizations 109 

commanders of troops and schools arrange program and sub- 
mit same to immediate superiors 110 

courses, especially in schools for recruits, arranged to incon- 
venience as little as possible officers in professional and civil 

duties 112 

Federal Polytechnic Institute extends instruction to instruc- 
tors 118 

Instructors, corps of 106-119 

military, general ends to be obtained determined by military 

department (Federal) 110 

of noncommissioned officers 127-129 

of officers 180-186 

of officers, duration of for infantry, cavalry, and fortress 
troops, 80 days ; engineer and artillery* 105 days ; transpor- 
tation, 00 days; sanitary, subsistence, and veterinary* 56 

of a wny Z ZZZZZZZ 102-145 

of recruits, recruiting schools intended to mold recruit into a 

soldier and instruct noncommissioned officers 118 

of recruits, duration infantry, 65 days; cavalry, 90 days; 
artillery and fortress troops, 75 days ; sanitary, veterinary, 
and transportation troops, 60 days ~. ■ 118 
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Instruction of recruits, recruiting schools intended to mold recruit into a 
nurses have recruiting school and hospital course as fixed 

by Federal Council 119 

preparatory 102, 108, 104 

repeating courses 119-128 

repeating courses, 11 to 14 days for elite 119 

schools for officers of General Staff 187-140 

uniformity of, secured by central schools and schools for 

General Staff 111 

Instructors, corps of 106-119 

corps of, for direction and instruction of recruits 105 

corps of, for officers and noncommissioned officers in special 

schools 105 

corps or, number of instructors fixed by Federal Assembly 

for each arm 105 

corps of, at head of each for each arm is placed the chief of 

that branch in the Swiss military department 106 

corps of, a district instructor In each divisional district to 
direct instruction of infantry recruits, officers and noncom- 
missioned officers 106 

extended instruction by Federal Polytechnic Institute 118 

for horsemanship, provided by Confederation 78 

(Federal) may nominate noncommissioned officers at re- 
cruiting schools 127 

incorporated in service as other officers 107 

subject to orders of chief of artillery 108 

used in central and other schools and in infantry adminis- 
tration according to ability, etc 107 



Landstrum, Federal Assembly may order three-day tasks and Federal 

Council may order same for landsturm 128 

inspection of 100 

Landwehr, inspection of 100 

M. 

Military, administration, part 4 146-195 

administration, ultimate, devolves on Federal Council 146 

administration of Confederation 167-194 

department (Federal) determines general ends to be obtained 

in military instruction 110 

department, chief of 167 

department, chiefs of branches 168 

instruction, general ends to be obtained determined by military 

department (Federal) : 110 

obligations, part 1 1-84 

Mobilization, Inspection by commanders and designated officers assures 
completeness, careful storing, good conditions, and readiness for rapid 

mobilization 101 

Mounts for officers, instructors for horsemanship provided by Confedera- 
tion 78 

Munitions and rations, Confederation must have adequate supply on 
hand 98 

N. 

New armament and reorganization of units 128 

Noncommissioned officers nominated by -superior officers of their own 

organization (mostly local) at recruiting 
schools or at courses of repetition. The in- 
structors (Federal) may nominate noncom- 
missioned officers at recruiting schools 127 

only can enter school for officers 181 
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Sectloa. 

Nomination of officers commissioned by chiefs of staff (national) or 
commanders of the units involved (local) ; based on needs of the serv- 
ice and length of service of individual : 68 

Number of Infantry and cavalry units determined by Federal Assembly— 61 



Officers, capacity as commissioned or noncommissioned officers certified to 
by commanders of schools or of military units after prescribed 

instruction 67 

noncommissioned officers proposed from soldiers and apt men 127 

noncommissioned officers, instruction of 127-129 

length of noncommissioned officers' special schooling — Infantry 

etc., 20 days ; artillery, etc., J35 days 127 

instruction of commissioned officers — selection from noncommis- 
sioned officers only 180-186 

commissioned officers nominated by chiefs of staff (national) 

or commanders of units involved (cantonal) 68 

commissioned officers nominated for schooling by troop officers 
(mostly local) at the schools for noncommissioned officers 
and recruits, or by the instructors (Federal) at schools for 
recruits, or by officers of unit of proposed individuals (mostly 

cantonal ) 181 

commissioned officers, to enter school for, must be noncom- 

sioned officers 181 

commissioned officers, who may be and how selected 180-186 

commissioned officers, appointment and promotion of 67-71 

commissioned officers, appointment of in basic units by the 

Cantons • 166 

commissioned officers, additional tactical and technical schools 

for, provided by Federal Assembly 184, 185 

commissioned officers advanced, additional schools for 184 

commissioned officers clothing, they provided with an allowance. 95 
commissioned officers needed assigned to cantonal organizations 

by Confederation 155 

of general staff, school for instruction 137-140 

higher, promoted by commission of national defense and Federal 

Council . 70 

mounts for, instructors for horsemanship provided by Confedera- 
tion 73 

Order of battle directed by Federal Council 53 

Organization, equipment furnished by Confederation ; loss of, made good 
by Confederation If in its service ; loss of, made good by 

Cantons if in that service 96 

equipment arranged for easy removal in case of war 97 

equipment kept at places of assembly of each staff and 

organization 97 

equipment, wagons necessary to complete, are rented 97 

of army, part 2 85-101 

P. 

Part 4, military administration 146-195 

Pay and allowances 21-29 

Polytechnic Institute, Federal, extends instructions to instructors 118 

Promotion and appointment of officers 67-71 



Rations and munitions, Confederation must have adequate supply on 

hand for needs of wjar 98 

Recruiting r 4-7 

By Confederation with the aid of the Cantons 4-7 
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Recruits, Instruction of, duration of infantry 65 days; cavalry 90 days, 
artillery and fortress troops 75 days ; Sanitary and Veterinary 

and transportation troops 60 days 118 

Instruction of, in recruiting schools intended to mold recruit 

into soldier and instruct noncommissioned officers 118 

Refund by Confederation for lodging and supplies paid for by communes. 80 

Regulations, drill' and service, approved by Federal Council 147 

Repeating courses, alternate of elite, between small and large units, 

etc, for landwehr 122 

Of instruction 119-128 

Instruction 11 to 14 days for elite 119 

Number of; for each class —____« ___ 120 

Reorganization of units and new armament 128 

Rifle ranges, Federal Council may initiate certain proceedings to create, 

in communes , r — - 82 



Schooling; length of, for noncommissioned officers 127 

Schools, central and general staff, insure uniformity of instruction 111 

Service, active, part 5 195-222 

obligations of 8-19 

complimentary 20 

Service regulations, approved by Federal Council 147 

Shooting, instruction for 124-125 

Small arms inspected by an artillery employee (Federal), called con- 
troleur d'armes, who also has reception and sale of small 

arms at factories 100 

parts deteriorated immediately replaced 100 

Societies for military -efficiency 126 

Subsidies for firing drills under Government direction - 125 

for military efficiency 126 

Superior officers (mostly cantonal) nominate noncommissioned officers; 

the instructors (Federal) may nominate at recruiting schools-™— 127 



Tactical and administrative units determined by Federal Assembly 61 

Training for war by commanders of basic units ■■■■- , ■■ 185 



Uniformity of instruction secured by central schools and schools for gen- 
eral staff . HI 

Units, basic, of various arms determined by Federal a— omhiy 51 
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MTLITAKY LAW OF THE SWISS CONFEDEBATIOff. 



[Reprinted from the Lot Federate of Apr. 7, 1907. Translated by Second Lieutenant Alex- 
ander P. Cronkhlte, Corps of Engineers, November, 1915.] 

In virtue of the constitution of May 29, 1874, and in accordance 
with the message of the Federal Council of March 10, 1906, the Fed- 
eral Assembly of the Swiss Confederation decrees the following: 

PABT 1. 
MILITARY OBLIGATIONS. 

1. Extent of Obligations. 



1. All Swiss must perform military service. The obligations com- 
prise: 

(a) Personal service of a military nature. 

(6) The payment of a tax of exemption * * * a military im- 
post. 

The citizen is liable for service from the beginning of the vear in 
which he reaches the age of 20 until the end of the vear in which he 
is 48. Young men peculiarly fit for service may be authorized to 
enter the Army before reaching the legal age, and if accepted they 
satisfy all the obligations of their classes in years. 

Officers and individuals on recruiting service are excepted from 
the operation of the general law. 

8. Any person who does not perform personal military service 
must pay the military tax until the end of the year in which he 
reaches the age of 40. 

The military tax is determined by a special law. 

2. Recruiting. 

4. The Confederation, with the aid of the Cantons, recruits the 
men who have presented themselves for military service. The Fed- 
eral Council organizes commissions for this recruiting and governs 
their procedure. Men are recruited in their nineteenth year. 

5. When recruited men are placed in one of the three following 
■sses: 

(a) Men fit for service in the line, 
f b) Men fit onlv for the complementary services. 
(c) Men unfit for duty, 
rhe decision as to fitness for service may be differed for not more 

than four years. The assignment to a branch of the service takes 
place at the same time as the recruitment. 

19 
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6. Men present themselves at the recruiting stations in their place 
of domicile or origin. For the obligation of so presenting themselves 
and during the whole recruitment period they are subject to military 
jurisdiction and to military penal laws. 

7. Each man receives a service notebook as testimonial which shall 
contain all information relative to his military obligations, as well 
as information regarding their state of completion. This military 
notebook may not be used as a civil reference. 

3. Obligations of the Service. 

8. Men fit for duty are obliged to jjive personal service, com- 
prising: 

(a) Instruction service. 

(6) Active service * * * either in defense of the nation, 
against foreign aggressison, or in maintaining tranquillity and order 
within. 

9. Personal service includes^ besides the roster prescriptions, main- 
tenance and inspection of uniforms, personal armament and equip- 
ment, obligatory firing drill, and, in general, conformation to the 
military obligations of the service. 

10. Every person of the soldiery may be required to accept a com- 
mission, to perform the duties demanded thereby, and to take charge 
of a command. Whoever receives a commission must fulfill the 
obligations thereof. 

11. Soldiers receive from the state pay, subsistence, and mileage 
for changes of station. The state also provides for their lodging. 
The pay is fixed by a Federal law. Arrangements for lodging, sub- 
sistence, and mileage are determined by the Federal Assembly. 

12. Members of the Assembly are exempt from service of instruc- 
tion during the sessions thereof. 

13. The following, during the period of their employment or func- 
tions, are exempt from service of instruction : 

(1) Members of the Federal Council and the Chancellor of the 
Confederation. 

{2} Ecclesiastics not incorporated as chaplains. 

(3) Directing physicians, permanent administrators, and nurses 
in the public hospitals. 

(4) Directors and guardians of penitentiaries and corrective pri- 
sons, agents of the organized police forces. (These last are sub- 
ject to the restriction of art. 62.) 

(5) The personnel of the frontier guards. In case of mobilization 
for war, the Federal Council may dispose of this personnel according 
to the needs for defense. 

(6) The indispensable officials and employees for transportation, 
the general welfare, and the administration of military affairs in 
time of war. An ordonnance of the Federal Council indicates the 
plans for the transportation service, and the personnel necessary for 
them in time of war. 

14. The personnel of the police forces and of the frontier guards, 
as well as the officials mentioned in article 13 (6), are not exempt 
from service until after having been through a school for recruits. 
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15. The Confederation reimburses the Cantons three-fourths the 
expenses arising from the loss of the services of public instructors 
called out as officers, or noncommissioned officers in the course of 
instruction. The courses of common instruction are excepted. 

16. Any soldier who, by his private life, renders himself unfit 
for his commission or for the service shall be brought before a 
military tribunal, which shall pronounce decision as to whether or 
not he* shall remain in the service. 

17. Any soldier condemned for a serious offense shall not be 
allowed to perform personal service. His exclusion is pronounced 
by the military department. 

18. Officers under tutelage, in bankruptcy, or against whom there 
exists a judgment for the default of property are excluded from 
personal service. In case the cause for exclusion disappears the 
authority which has made the nomination decides upon the ques- 
tion of reinstatement. Officers under tutelage, in bankruptcy, or 
against whom there exists a judgment for the default of property 
are excluded from personal service only so long as the motive for 
the exclusion exists. 

19. Incapable officers and noncommissioned officers are relieved 
from their commands by the authority which commissioned them 
and are subjected to the military impost. This authority must give 
sanction to any proposition of withdrawal from command formu- 
lated by the commander of the division or army corps and ratified 
by the Swiss military department. 

The commission tor national defense proposes the withdrawal 
from command of the superior officers. 

4. Complementary Services. 

20. Men recognized as fit for complementary service are incor- 
porated into it at the time of enlistment. 

The complementary services are intended primarily to complete, 
according to the exigencies of the army ana in actual service, the 
work of pioneer troops, sanitary troops, administration of the sub- 
sistence department, and matters of transportation. 

Men incorporated in the complementary branches do not perform 
service of instruction, but pay the military impost during the yeara 
they are not actually serving. 

The Federal Council fixes the regulations concerning the comple- 
mentary branches. 

5. Special Pay and Allowances. 

21. The Confederation protects its soldiers against the financial 
consequences of sickness and accidents. The application of this 
principle is determined by law. 

22. Families who become destitute in consequence of being de- 

S indent upon some one called into service receive aid from the 
overnment proportional to their needs. This aid may not be 
assimilated with public charities. 

23. This aid is administered by those persons of the community 
where the destitute persons dwell having that right If the per- 

S D— 64-1— vol 42 24 
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sons dwell abroad, then the aid is administered by their native 
commune. The communal government fixes the nature of the aid 
required, decides as to its importance, and also takes all measures 
which tne circumstances warrant. The commune reports on its 
action to the cantonal authority, and the latter reports to the Swiss 
military department. 

24. The expenses of the communes are defrayed three-fourths by 
the Confederation and one-fourth by the Canton in which the com- 
mune is situated. 

25. In case of disputes, the decisions of the Federal Council are 
final upon all measures taken by the communes. 

26. No reimbursement for these aids may be claimed. 

27. When a civilian is killed or hurt during a military exercise, 
the Confederation is responsible, unless it can be shown that the 
accident was due to an act of God, or that it was due to carelessness 
on the part of the individual. If the accident be followed by death, 
the Confederation is responsible toward those who were dependent 
upon the victim. 

28. Similarly, the Confederation is responsible for all damage to 
property caused by maneuvering, etc The Federal Assembly de- 
termines the procedure in such cases. 

29. The Confederation may have recourse against persons respon- 
sible for accidents that have resulted in death, injury, or damage to 
property. 

6. Aid to be Furnished by the Communes and Inhabitants of the 

Confederation. 

80. The communes and inhabitants are required to — 

(1) Furnish lodging and food to troops and horses; also parking 
grounds for vehicles. 

(2) To effect the military transportation required. 
They receive a proper indemnity from the Confederation. 

81. llie communes furnish gratuitously — 

(1) Grounds for recruiting stations, sanitary examinations, and 
inspection of personal arms and equipments. 

(2) Locations for headquarters, guards and guardhouses, and 
hospitals. 

(&) Places for the concentration and mobilization of troops. 
(4) Locations for target ranges. (Art. 124.) 

82. For the creation of target ranges and drill grounds, the Federal 
Council may authorize the communes to apply the Federal law deal- 
ing with appropriation for the public welfare. 

38. Proprietors may not oppose the use of their land for military 
drill. The Confederation is responsible for damages thereto. The 
Federal Assembly determines the procedure. 

84. Every 10 years, or whenever it shall be necessary, there shall 
be taken, by commune and by Canton, a census of all horses and 
mules fit for various military purposes. The owners must bring the 
animals to the place where the census is to be taken, gratuitously, 
and will be hela responsible for all expenses incurred through their 
negligence or failure to so bring them. Each commune shall have 
control of the horses, mules, and vehicles of its territory. 
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PABT 2. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 

1. Classes of the Army. 

85. The army comprises the Elite, the Landwehr, nnd the Land- 
sturm. 

The Elite is composed of those soldiers that have not completed 
their thirty-second year; the Landwehr is composed of those of ages 
of 33 to 40, inclusive; the Landsturm is composed of those of the ages 
of 41 to 48 years, inclusive. 

There are also incorporated in the Landsturm all soldiers who have 
become unfit for service in the Elite or Landwehr, yet who may still 
serve in the Landsturm, as well as volunteers having the necessary 
knowledge of firing and possessing the requisite physical fitness. 

In the cavalry, the duration of the service of noncommissioned 
officers and soldiers in the elite is 10 years. 

3C. Captains serve in the Elite until the end of their thirty-eighth 
vcar; the Landwehr until the end of their forty- fourth year. In the 
Landsturm all officers serve until the end of their fifty-second year. 

With their consent, officers may be retained in the service beyond 
those limits. 

Officers of the age to serve in the Elite may be incorporated in the 
Landwehr or in the Landsturm, and officers of age to serve in the 
Landwehr may be incorporated in the Landsturm. 

37. The passage from one class to the other takes place the 31st 
of December. The Federal Council may postpone this date if war 
is impending. x 

In case of war the Landwehr may be called to fill up vacancies in 
the Elite and the Landsturm may be called to fill up vacancies in the 
Elite and the Landwehr. 

2. The Parts of the Army. 

38. The army comprises: 

1. The officers. 

2. The general staff. 

3. The branches, to wit : 

(a) The infantry (fusileers, carbineers, cyclists, the machine-gun 
personnel). 

(b) The cavalry (dragoons, light cavalry, the mounted machine- 
gun personnel). 

(c) The artillery (field artillery, mountain artillery, foot artil- 
lery, ammunition trains). 

(a) The engineers (engineer officers, sappers, pontoon troops, 
pioneer troops, railroad troops). 

(e) Fortress troops (fortress artillery and machine-gun personnel, 
fortress pioneers and sappers). 

(/) Sanitary troops (physicians, pharmacists, and the sanitary 
personnel). 

((/) Veterinarv troops (veterinarians, farriers). 

(k) Troops of the commissary and subsistence departments. 
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(i) Transportation and supply troops (personnel of the field and 
combat trains: teamsters). 

4. The auxiliary branches, to wit : 

Military law officers, chaplains, personnel of the field post and 
telegraph service, personnel of the general transportation service 
(railroad personnel excepted), territorial personnel, secretaries, and 
orderlies at headquarters; personnel of tne automobile troops and 
the military police. 

5. The complementary branches * * * see article 20.^ 
The Federal Assembly may modify or alter this enumeration. 

39. The army is subdivided into : 

(1) Basic units, as the company, the squadron, the mountain bat- 
tery, the ambulance company, field hospitals, and detachments of 
railroad troops. 

.(2) Tactical units, as the battalion, groupes of artillery (an artil- 
lery groupe is composed of two, three, or four batteries), the regi- 
ment, the lazaret (hospital), subsistence detachments, mobile trains, 
and the depot trains. 

(3) Administrative units, as the division, the army corps, and the 
garrisons of fortified places. 

3. Staffs and the General Staff. 

40. The staff of the army is attached to the person of the com- 
mander in chief. A prescription of the Federal Council determines 
its organization. 

In time of peace the general staff acts as the staff of the army. 

41. A staff is attached to the commanders of the administrative 
units and to the commanders of the tactical units. 

The assignment of officers and secretaries to the staffs is made by 
the Swiss military department, on recommendation of the com- 
manders involved, but the assignments to the staffs of fusileer bat- 
talions are excepted. 

According to law, officers called upon to serve as adjutant are re- 
incorported into their organizations after the elapse of four years. 

42. The general staff is composed of officers ot the general staff 
corps and railroad officers. 

The chief of the general staff corps is the head of the general staff. 

43. In order to be admitted to the general staff it is necessary 
that the officer proposed be a captain or a first lieutenant holding a 
certificate of eligibility for the grade of captain, and to have passed 
successfully the course at the Staff School I. 

Captains who have successfully passed the course at the Central 
Staff School II, and who are eligible for service in the General 
Staff are exempted from having to take the first part of the course 
of the Staff School I. 

44. Acording to law, after the first period of four years officers are 
reincorporated in their old organizations. An opportunity should be 
furnished them to exercise command of an organization during each 
of their grades. 

Railroad officers are chosen from among the steamboat and rail- 
road officials of the country. 
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4. Subdivisions of the Abmt. 

45. The following tactical units shall be formed : 

Infantry: The battalion, of 3 to 6 companies; the regiment, of 
*2 to 4 battalions; the brigade, of 2 to 3 regiments. 

Cavalry: The regiment, of 2 to 3 squadrons of dragoons: the 
brigade, of 2 to 3 regiments and a company of mounted macnine- 
gun troops. 

Artillery : The groupe, of 2 to 4 batteries of field artillery, moun- 
tain, or foot artillery ; the regiment, of 2 to 3 groupes. The mobile 
park, of 4 to 6 companies, with necessary supplies and transporta- 
tion; the depot park, of 2 to 3 "park" companies. (The term 
"park" is used in a broad sense to include trains of ammunition, 
guns, etc., accompanying an armv in the field.) 

Engineers: The battalion, of 2 to 4 companies, and the necessary 
transportation. 

Fortress troops: The fortress artillery " groupe" of 2 to 6 com- 
panies of fortress troops. 

Sanitary troops: The "lazaret," of 3 to 6 field hospitals, with the 
necessary transportation. 

Subsistence troops: The subsistence detachment, of several com- 
panies of subsistence troops, with the necessary transportation. 

46. The division if formed of tactical units, and basic units of 
the various arms. The army corps is formed of several divisions, 
with the ultimate addition of other tactical and basic units. 

47. The commander of a fortified place has supreme direction of 
the defense of the place, and commands the garrison. In time of 
war he has power to make use of all war material in the place. 

The garrison of the place comprises : The staff of the commander, 
with the chiefs of artillery and of engineers, the commanders of the 
various sectors of the defenses and of the forts, the fortress troops, 
and all other troops assigned permanently to the defenses of the 
place. 

To guard against surprise, local guards may be formed in con- 
junction with the soldiery stationed in the vicinity. 

48. In the organization, instruction, and equipment of the basic 
and tactical units recruited in mountainous regions the necessities 
of mountain warfare must be taken into consideration. 

49. Officers, noncommissioned officers, and soldiers of bther units 
or of the auxiliary branches may be attached to staffs or to other 
units to whom they may be necessary. These are retained in their 
original arm or branch, but march with the unit or staff to which 
they have been attachea. They assist, according to the demands of 
the service, the commander of the staff or of the unit to which 
attached. 

50. The service of subsistence and of accountability are adminis- 
tered by quartermasters in the tactical units; by officers of the com- 
missary in the administrative units. 

Quartermasters are detailed from troop officers, but are retained 
in. their own arm. 

51. Officers unassigned are at the orders of the Federal Council. 
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52. The Federal Assembly determines: 

(1) The number and composition of the basic units of the various 
arms, as well as the composition of the equipment of the organi- 
zations. 

(•J) The number and composition of the tactical and administra- 
tive units, as well as the composition of their staffs and the compo- 
sition of the equipment of the organizations. 

(3) The number of battalions and companies of infantry and 
squadrons of cavalry to be furnished by each Canton. 

53. Upon these orders as basis the Federal Council directs the 
order oi battle of the army. 

5. Auxiliary Branches. 

54. Military law is administered by division tribunals, supple- 
mentary tribunals, the military tribunal of appeals, and the supreme 
military tribunal. The auditor in chief (judge advocate) has direc- 
tion of the administration of military justice. 

Military law officers must possess a knowledge of law and must 
have served with troops. 
Military penal law is fixed by a special Federal law. 

55. Chaplains are attached to the various tactical units, accord- 
ing to the faith predominating in the organization. They have the 
rank of captain. 

5C. The field postal service is charged with service to the troops 
as soon as they are on important duty. 

The field telegraph service provides for telegraphic communi- 
cation in the army. 

The employees of the field telegraph and postal service have rank 
of officers or noncommissioned officers during their service therein. 

57. The railroad and transportation departments establish com- 
munication between the army and the bases. They attend to the 
supplying and transportation of men and material left behind by 
the armv, and also protect the lines of communication. 

58. Tfie territorial department has charge of the military inter- 
ests in the interior of the country, in so much as the army itself has 
not assumed charge thereof. They prepare the supplies and receive 
the men and material abandoned. 

They may also be charged with the local defenses outside the zone 
of operations. 

59. The staff secretaries perform the office work of the staffs. 
They have the rank of regimental adjutant or lieutenant. 

60. Orderlies are assigned to staffs and to units, for the care of 
horses and to care for the arms and personal equipment of the offi- 
cers (mounted). Field and mountain artillery officers are not in- 
cluded in this nrivilege. 

Officers' orderlies are drilled with the train troops. They perform 
their duties on the staffs, or in the units to which assigned. 
The Federal Council ietermines other duties of orderlies. 

61. Soldiers or volunteers are assigned to the automobile service, 
or other similar departments of transportation. While serving 
therein thev are relieved from operation of the conscription law. 

62. The Federal Assembly 'organizes a military police force, com- 
posed of agents of thq civil force, and charged with the duties of 
police in the neighborhood of the troops. 
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6. Officers and Noncommissioned Officers. 



63. The grades are as follows: 

(a) Enlisted men; 

(b) Noncommissioned officers * * * corporal, sergeant, quar- 
termaster sergeant, sergeant major, cuijiidant-sous-officier (the high- 
est ranking noncommissioned officer) . 

(c) Subalterns * * * lieutenants, and first lieutenants. 

(d) Captains. 

(e) Higher officers: Major, lieutenant colonel, colonel of division, 
colonel of corps, general. 

The incumbent of a grade keeps his title, whether or not he exer- 
cises the corresponding command. 

64. In questions of equal rank, length of service determines the 
relative rank. If length of service is the same, then the relative rank 
is determined by age. 

A commander temporarily absent^ is replaced by his immediate 
subordinate, except when another is specially designated. Such 
choice should fall upon that subordinate who has had opportunity to 
exercise command over the unit already, or has had instruction 
therein. 

65. Officers and noncommissioned officers must be maintained at 
full strength. Depot troops must also be provided with sufficient 
officers. 

66. Any nomination and promotion is subordinate to the posses- 
sion of a certificate of capacity, given in conformation with prescrip- 
tions on the subject. 

The Federal Council has the right to invalidate promotions and 
nominations which are contrary to the present laws and ordinances 
on the subject of promotion. 

67. Certificates of capacity as commissioned or noncommissioned 
officers are given by commandants of schools or organizations as 
soon as candidates have successfully undergone the instruction pre- 
scribed therefor. 

68. The nomination of commissioned officers and the nomination 
and promotion of noncommissioned officers shall be performed by 
the chief of staff or the commanders of the units involved. They are 
made in accordance with the needs of the service and the length of 
service of the individuals. 

69. Certificates of capacity for the nomination to the rank of 
lieutenant and promotion to the rank of first lieutenant and" captain 
are given by the head of the branch concerned as soon as they have 
successfully terminated their courses of instruction (school or with 
troops). The certificates are submitted to the division, corps, or 
garrison commanders for their approbation, as the case may be. 

70. The commission of national defense gives the certificates of 
capacity for the nomination and promotion or the higher officers. 

It formulates the propositions for the promotion and incorpora- 
tion of the higher officers at the nomination by the Federal Council. 

71. Promotions to the grade of first lieutenant are made according 
to the needs of the service and the length of service of the individuals. 
Above this grade the promotions are made according to the needs 
of the service and the aptitude of the individuals. 
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72. An ordinance of the Federal Council determines other qualifi- 
cations for obtaining a commission, in conformation with the present 
laws. 

7. Service Horses. 

73. The Confederation aids mounted officers in procuring, training, 
and maintaining saddle horses. 

74. Lieutenant colonels and officers of a higher grade exercising 
command in the Elite receive an annual allowance for saddle horses 
in their possession. The same rule applies to officers of the general 
staff incorporated into the staff of the army, or the staffs of the Elite. 

During actual service a daily allowance, dependent upon their 
location, is also paid these officers for other horses they have the right 
to possess. This applies to all mounted officers. 

Horses for whom is due an annual allowance or a daily allowance, 
dependent on location, are examined from time to time, and their 
value is cut down at these times or at the end of their services. 

The Federal Council determines regulations having to do with the 
various allowances, and with the service horses in general, and it ap- 
points instructors for horsemanship. 

75. Officers, noncommissioned officers, and soldiers of cavalry are 
required to possess a saddle horse fit for duty. Upon demand, the 
Confederation, in accordance with conditions prescribed for cavalry 
soldiers, assigns mounts for cavalry officers in the Elite. 

76. Cavalry troop horses are bought by the Confederation or fur- 
nished by the individual. They are trained in the remount schools, 
examined, and turned over to the troopers. 

77. When a horse is given over to the Government the man gives 
the Government half the estimated value of the horse (or, in case 
he has furnished the horse himself, receives half that price). The 
half paid by the individual (or, in the second case, retained by the 
individual) is returned to him in annual installments of one-tenth 
part each. 

78. The mount remains in the hands of the individual as long as 
he continues to serve in the Elite. Outside the service the in- 
dividual is required to feed and pay for the maintenance of his 
horse. He may use him for any purposes which do not compromise 
his military serviceability. The horse must be present every time the 
man is called to the colors. 

79. The individual is responsible for the loss of his horse and for 
any harm to it due to carelessness on his part. If he cares for the 
horse badly, or if his situation is such as to preclude his caring 
for it at all, he restores it to the Government. He himself is trans- 
ferred to another arm, or is freed from obligatory service. 

80. Cavalry horses are the property of the Confederation and may 
not be sold by the individual. They may be neither seized nor 
hidden. 

The man who has compiled 10 years of service with his horse, 
becomes the owner of it. 

81. The lodging, maintenance, and feeding; and the employment 
of cavalry horses outside the service are controlled by army officers. 

82. The Confederation has the right to treat with third parties 
for the transfer of eavalry horses. All the regulations concerning 
cavalry horses in general, of course, apply to such third parties. 
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83. Controversies arising from the application of the regulations 
concerning cavalry horses are settled by the Swiss military depart- 
ment, and the decisions of the Federal Council in respect thereto 
are finaL 

84. An ordinance of the Federal Council will determine, in ac- 
cordance with the prescriptions of the present chapter, the rights 
and obligations of the Confederation and of prospective buyers. 

85. Officers furnish their own horses. 

Other horses and mules necessary for the service of instruction 
in the schools and in the military courses are furnished by the 
military administrators. 

8G. With the colors, horses and mules are fed and stabled at the 
expense of the Confederation. 

8. Personal Abmament and Equipment — Equipment of Organiza- 
tions — War Material. 

87. The Federal Assembly fixes the regulations relative to personal 
armament and equipment, equipment of organizations, and war ma- 
terial. The Federal Council formulates the orders to carry out these 
regulations. 

88. The soldier's personal armament and equipment is issued to 
him gratuitously. Kecruits receive new arms and equipment, or 
property of an equivalent value. Arms and equipment that have 
been lost or worn out in the service must be replaced without delay. 

89. The Confederation turns over the machines and their acces- 
sories to cyclists incorporated in the elite upon payment of half the 
price of purchase. A regulation of the Federal Council determines 
the rights of the Confederation and of the cyclists in such trans- 
actions. 

90. The soldiery are armed and equipped according to law in the 
Canton in which they are recruited, or by the Canton of their origin, 
if during recruitment he has permanently changed his domicile. 

91. According to law, the individual keeps his arms and equip- 
ment as long as he is obliged to serve. He is required to keep them 
in good condition. He is responsible for losses that have occurred 
through his neglect, or for damage that has similarly occurred. It is 
prohibited to use the personal equipment outside the service without 
authority. 

92. Personal arms and equipment are the property of the Confed- 
eration. The individual may not sell them. They can neither be 
seized nor sequestered. 

98. Personal arms and equipment are taken over from men who 
are not in position to keep them properly, who demonstrate this unfit- 
ness, or those who are discharged before their term of service has 
expired. 

94. The men who have completed their, terms of personal service, 
upon discharge from the army become the owners of their personal 
arms and equipment. 

95. Officers provide their own clothing. The expenses therefor are 
remitted by the Government according to a special tariff to be estab- 
lished by the Federal Council. 

The Confederation furnishes them gratuitously with their per- 
sonal arms and equipment, and in the case of mounted officers also 
furnishes horse equipments. 
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96. Organization equipments are furnished to the staffs and to the 
organizations by the Confederation. 

The latter replaces all such equipment lost in the Federal service 
and renders a return thereof. Material lost in the cantonal service 
and reparation rendered necessary by this service, are paid for by the 
Cantons. 

97. According to law, the organizations' equipments are kept in the 
places of assemblage. Each staff and each organization has its indi- 
vidual place. The material is arranged in such manner as to facili- 
tate its easy removal in time of war. 

Wagons necessary to complete the equipments of the organizations 
are rented. 

98. The Confederation must at all times have a supply of rations 
and munitions on hand adequate to the needs of war. 

99. The personal arms and equipments given to soldiers are 
inspected each year. They take place: 

1. During the school or instruction courses for all soldiers, officers, 
and noncommissioned officers called to the colors during the year. 

2. In the communes, upon days specially selected, for soldiers, 
officers, and noncommissioned officers not called to the colors during 
the year. The soldiery so inspected receive neither pay nor subsist- 
ence. 

In the school and instruction courses the inspections are performed 
by officers, with the assistance of professional men. In the com- 
munes they are performed by the commander of the "arronrtisse- 
ment" (district), with the assistance of officers. 

Small arms are inspected by what is known as the "controleur 
d'armes," who is an employee of the artillery charged with the recep- 
tion, sale, maintenance, etc., of small arms in tne small-arms fac- 
tories and in the artillery directions. 

Arms and parts of equipment that have deteriorated must be im- 
mediately replaced or repaired. 

100. The inspection of the landwehr and of the landstrum is 
profited by to complete and audit the rolls and to incorporate the 
men who enter into the various classes of the army. 

101. Every two years the equipments of the basic and tactical 
units and of the battalions of iniantry and engineers is inspected 
by the commander of these troops. The remainder of war material 
is inspected by the chiefs of the branches of the military department 
or by the officers which it shall designate. 

These inspections have for object the assurance that the material 
is carefully stored, complete, in good condition, and ready for a rapid 
mobilization. 

PART 3. 

INSTRUCTION OF THE ARMY. 
1. Preparatory Instruction. 

102. The cantons provide for a course in calisthenics for young 
men during their sehool courses. This calisthenic exercise is admin- 
istered by instructors trained for the work in normal schools and 
in the schools for physical training masters instituted by the Con- 
federation. The (Jon federation exercises ultimate surveillance over 
the>e provisions. 
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103. The Confederation encourages all associations and, in general, 
all efforts toward the bodily development of its young men from the 
time of their leaving school until incorporated in the army. 

A physical examination takes place at the time of enlistment. 
The Confederation imposes restrictions upon the preparatory 
physical instruction. It organizes the schools for monitors. 

104. The Confederation similarly grants subsidies to associations 
and, in general, for all attempts having as object the military in- 
struction of its young men before the age of military service. The 
Confederation sees that instruction in firing is made of primary 
importance, and gratuitously furnishes arms, ammunition, and equip- 
ment The Federal Council fixes the necessary regulations. 

Corps of Inotructors — General Dispositions, 

105. A corps of instructors is organized for the direction and in- 
struction of recruits and for the instruction of officers and noncom- 
missioned officers in the special schools. 

The Federal Assembly determines the number of instructors for 
each arm. 

106. At the head of the corps of instructors of each arm is placed 
the chief of that branch in the Swiss military department. A district 
instructor directs in each divisional district the instruction of the 
infantry recruits, officers, and noncommissioned officers of the district. 

107. The instructors may be employed in other branches than their 
own * * * in the central schools and other similar schools, and in 
military administration. They are employed successively in these 
different functions, in so far as their ability and circumstances 
permit. 

Instruction officers are incorporated in the service and are pro- 
moted as other officers. 

108. Instructors of the different arms are ordered to the schools 
for recruits and noncommissioned officers for the instruction of for- 
tress troops. They are at the orders of the chief of artillery while 
on this duty. 

109. The instruction of the basic, tactical, and administrative units, 
as well as the repeating courses, are intrusted to the officers of the 
organizations. 

110. The military department determines the general ends to be 
attained by military instruction. 

Upon this basis, the commanders of troops and schools arrange the 
programs of instruction, which have been intrusted to their super- 
vision, and submit them to their immediate superior. 

111. The central schools and the schools for the officers of the 
general staff must be so organized as to insure the uniformity of the 
instruction. 

112. The dates of the instruction courses, and, in particular, the 
schools for recruits, are fixed in such manner as to inconvenience as 
little as possible the officers employed therein in their professional 
duties or civil occupations. 

113. In the Federal Polytechnic Institute is a department of mili- 
tary sciences which permits officers, especially those acting as instruc- 
tors, to extend their military instruction. 
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114. Any service lacking must be immediately replaced. An ordi- 
nance of the Federal Council specifies certain occasions when this 
law may be annulled. 

115. The time taken up in organization and in discharging is not 
to be included in the time limiting the duration of the courses. Such 
time may, as a general rule, be reckoned as about two days for the 
infantry and cavalry and not more than three days for the other 
arms. 

116. The military authorities are authorised to employ the services 
of drummers, trumpeters, nurses, armorers, and farriers, etc., neces- 
sary in the instruction schools. 

117. The commandants of the schools and instruction courses make 
out reports on the'conduct of this latter class, to which an inspector 
must add his approval. This report is sent to the Swiss military 
department through military channels. 

3. Instruction of Recruits. 

118. The recruiting schools are intended to mold the recruit into' 
a soldier. They also serve the purpose 'of giving practical instruc- 
tion to noncommissioned officers. 

Their duration is: For infantry, 65 days; for cavalry, 90 days; 
for artillery and fortress troops, 75 days; for sanitary, veterinary, 
and transportation troops, 60 days. 

119. Drummers, trumpeters, armorers, orderlies, etc., receive their 
instruction either in the schools for recruits or in special courses 
ordered by the Federal Council.. In the latter case, they take only 
the first 40 days of the recruiting schools' course. Nurses take, be- 
sides the course at the recruiting schools, a hospital course, whose 
duration is fixed by the Federal Council. 

' 4. Repeating Courses* 

The repeating courses of the elite are annual. They last 11 days 
(14 days for artillery troops and fortress troops). 

120. In cavalry soldiers, noncommissioned officers, and commis- 
sioned officers spend only limited periods in these courses of repe- 
tition. Soldiers, officers! and corporals take part in only 7 in all 
branches except the cavalry, where they take part in 8. Noncommis- 
sioned officers of the grade of sergeant and above take part in 10. 
In these courses are included those followed in the inferior grades. 

121. In the repetition courses of the elite the exercises alternate 
between small units, with and without arms> and the larger units. 

122. In the landwehr all the branches (cavalry excepted) are called 
to a repeating course, lasting 11 days, every four years. However, en- 
listed men, officers, and corporals take only one course of repetition 
in the landwehr. Men of the landwehr incorporated into units of 
the elite perform service with those units. 

123. In case of reorganization of units, new armament, or other 
analogous circumstances, the Federal Assembly is authorized to order 
special courses and to fix the dura tion^ thereof. 

It is authorized, also, to order special drills or tasks, not to last 
over three days, for the landsturm. In case of emergency the Fed- 
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eral Council may in certain regions call out the lanckturm in similar 
manner. 

5. Obligatory an© Voluntary Tiring Drill. 

124. Officers, noncommissioned officers, and enlisted men of the 
elite and landwehr, armed with gun or musket, and subalterns of 
these classes of troops are required to perform, in firing associations, 
the prescribed firing drills annually. Whoever fails in this is called 
to a special court, without transportation allowances. 

125. Subsidies are granted by the Confederation to further prac- 
tice in the associations for firing that are administered in accordance 
with Government prescriptions. The Confederation institutes courses 
for shooting instructors. 

126. In similar manner thje Confederation grants subsidies, accord- 
ing to their importance, to other societies having as object the devel- 
opment of military efficiency, on condition that thfcy submit to regu- 
lations laid down by the Confederation' and to its control. 

6. Instruction op Noncommissioned Officers. 

127. Soldiers and apt men proposed as noncommissioned officers, 
take a course for noncommissioned officers. This schooling lasts 
20 days in the infantry, sanitary service, and for the subsistance 
personnel. It lasts 35 days for the artillery, engineers, cavalry, and 
fortress troops. 

The men are sent to the noncommissioned officers school as soon 
as nominated therefor by their superiors. The proposing of their 
names is made as follows: At the recruiting schools, by officers of 
their organizations, or tne instructors; at the courses or repetition, 
by officers of the organization to which the man proposed belongs. 

128. Corporals recently appointed, pass through a recruiting 
school. Noncommissioned officers proposed for one of the schools 
for officers are freed from this obligation. 

129. Noncommissioned officers proposed for the grade of farrier 
take a course for farriers lasting 30 days. Farriers recently ap- 
pointed pass through a recruiting school. Noncommissioned officers 
proposed as staff secretaries take a course at the school for staff 
secretaries, lasting 30 days. 

7. Instruction of Officers. 

130. The future officers are instructed in a school for officers. The 
duration of this school is as follows : 

1. Eighty days in the infantry ? cavalry, and fortress troops. 

2. One hundred and five days in the artillery and engineer troops. 

3. Sixty days in the transportation troops. 

4. Fifty-five days in ihe sanitary troops, subsistance. and veter- 
inary troops. 

The schools for officers may be subdivided into two parts in the 
case of engineer and artillery troops. 

131. In order to be ordered to a school for officers, it is necessary 
that the individual be a noncommissioned officer. The order is for- 
mulated upon the individual's being proposed as follows: At the 
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schools for noncommissioned officers, and the schools for recruits by 
the troop officers, or by the instructors; at the courses of repetition 
by officers of the unit of the proposed individual. 

Noncommissioned officers ordered to the sanitary and veterinary 
schools must submit to an examination required for doctors, veteri- 
narians, and pharmacists. 

Ordering to the schools for sanitary and veterinary officers is made 
by the chiefs of the sanitary and veterinary troops without their 
having to go through a lower school. * 

132. Recently nominated lieutenants take the course at the re- 
cruiting schools. Doctors and veterinarians take these courses in the 
recruiting schools of the other amis. 

133. Line officers appointed as quartermasters receive their techni- 
cal knowledge in a 20-day course. They also take half the course 
of the recruiting schools. 

134. Officers mentioned for advancement go to schools as follows : 

1. Subaltern officers of infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, and 
fortress troops mentioned for advancement to the grade of captain 
go to a Central School I, for 30 days. 

2. First lieutenants of infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, fort- 
ress troops, subsistance troops, and transportation troops go to a re- 
cruiting school as organization commanders. 

3. Captains * * * a Central School II, of 50 days. This 
last may be divided into two periods. 

To be ordered to the schools mentioned in this article, officers 
must have received in a preceding course, certificates of fitness for 
advancement. 

Captains in the sanitary service, veterinary service, subsistance, 
transportation, and commissary services, may be ordered through 
a special school in place of the Central School II. 

135. The Federal Assembly will institute in addition to the above, 
schools for firing, and tactical and technical courses for officers. 
Officers may also be called to schools or courses of other arms than 
their own, or to special services. 

136. The Federal Assemblv establishes the necessary schools and 
courses for the instruction of officers of the field post and telegraph 
services, and transportation service. 

8. The General Staff. 

137. The following schools are intended for the instruction of the 
genera] staff: 

(1) The General Staff School I, of 66 days, for future officers of 
the general staff. (See art. 43.) It is divided into two parts. 

(2) The General Staff School II, of 42 days, for captains. 
(Art. 43.) 

(3) Ths General Staff School III, of 21 days, for officers that have 
passed through the Schools I and II. 

Line officers may be ordered to these schools. The Federal Assem- 
bly may institute other courses. 

138. A certain number of officers of the general staff are ordered 
on staff duty each year. Line officers may also be so detailed. 

130. Officers of the general staff attached to headquarters take 
part in nil exercises of the latter. Other officers of the general staff 
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may be temporarily assigned for this duty. Officers of the general 
staff are also to be called to the schools and courses of the other arms. 

140. Railroad officers take a course of 20 days and are then ordered 
according to existing needs to work on the general staff or upon 
special services. 

Other officials may be similarly employed. 

9. Staff Duties. 

141. The staffs are called out every two years for tactical maneu- 
vers of 11 days' duration. These maneuvers are directed alternately 
by the army corps commander and by the divisional commanders. 

The military department designates the staff officers who are to 
take part in these operations. 

142. Strategic exercises take place every two years, lasting 11 days. 
They are directed by an officer designated by the Swiss military de- 
partment. The army corps commanders, the divisional commanders, 
their chiefs of staff, the commanders of fortified places, and other 
officers designated by the military department take part in these 
exercises. 

143. Engineer officers on duty in that branch are ordered on this 
duty in turn. 

10. Inspection. 

144. The following are inspected : 

(1) The repetition courses * * * by the immediate superior 
of the commander of the course. 

(2) Exercises directed bv army corps commanders, by the chiefs 
of the branches or by the cnief oi the military department. 

(3) The schools and courses directed by the commanders of forti- 
fied places * * * by the commander of the army corps in which 
the school, etc., is situated. 

(4) The schools organized for army corps, divisions, and garri- 
sons * * * by the chiefs of these units. 

(5) All other schools, by an army corps commander, a divisional 
commander, or by a chief of one of the branches, designated by the 
Swiss military department. 

145. In case of an inspector's failure to perform his functions the 
military department designates another. 

FABT 4. 
MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 

1. The Confederation and the Cantow* 

146. The ultimate direction of military administration devolves 
upon the Federal Council. It exercises it through the Swiss military 
department as intermediary. The cantonal military authorities exer- 
cise, under the surveillance of the Confederation, the administration 
of military affairs having to do with the Cantons. 

147. The Federal Council shall formulate the ordinances for the 
execution of the present laws. It approves the service and drill 
regulations, with the exception of administrative regulations, whose 
approval is left to the Federal Assembly. 
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148. The Federal Council rearranges the territory of the Con* 
federation into divisional wrondissements* limited if possible, in 
such manner that each aarondissement shall contain a military di- 
vision. The limits of these arrondresemente must coincide as nearly 
as possible with the cantonal boundaries. 

149. The Cantons are divide dinto arrandissements, eorrespcmding 
generally to the recruiting zone of a regiment of the Elite. When 
this division is not possible, arromdissements shall be created for 
battalions or companies. The Federal Council makes these divisions 
upon the recommendations of the Cantons. 

150. The Cantons must require of each citizen of age to perform 
service, either sojourning or permanently established in the Canton, 
to give proof of the accomplishment of his military obligations. 
The military notebook is made use of in this connection. Every 
authorization of sojourn or of domicile is made known to the mili- 
tary chief of the Canton where the individual was originally incor- 
porated when the man is in the cantonal service ; or to the chief of 
the branch to which the man belongs when he is in the Federal 
service. 

151. The Cantons have control of the matriculation of men com- 
pelled to perform military service. The registry thereof is at the 
oase of all military control. 

The Cantons have control of men assigned to the complementary 
services. 

The Federal and Cantonal military authorities as well as chiefs of 
staffs and the commanders of organizations have control over their 
staffs and basic units. 

The Federal Council regulates the formation of the muster rolls. 
It supervises their formation. 

152. The Cantons designate arrondissement commanders charged 
with the maintenance of the rolls and in general all military rela- 
tions with men performing obligatory service. The arrondisse- 
jnents are subdivided by the Cantons into sections according to 
requirements, each section being commanded by a chief of section. 

158. The Cantons form battalions of infantry, squadrons of 
dragoons, companies and battalions of the Landsturm and of the 
complementary services. 

When the effective strength of a Canton is insufficient for the 
formation of battalions, companies or squadrons of dragoons, the 
Federal Assembly shall decide what shall be the formation. 

154. The Confederation forms such basic units, tactical units, 
administrative units ? and staffs as are not formed by the Cantons. 
It organizes the auxiliary services. 

155. The Confederation assigns to the cantonal organizations the 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and soldiers as they are in need of. 

156. The Cantons appoint the officers of the basic nnits and the 
officers of infantry that are on the staffs of fusileer battalions com- 
posed thereof. 

The Federal Council appoints officers of battalion staffs, and also 
company officers when the company is formed of men from different 
Cantons. 

157. When a Canton is not in position to furnish to its organiza- 
tions the prescribed quota of officers and noncommissioned officers, 
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the Federal Council assigns to it supernumerary officers and non- 
commissioned officers of other Cantons. 

158. The Confederation furnishes the armanent and equipment of 
organizations, and in general, all war material 

The Cantons furnish the personal equipments of Cantonal and Fed- 
eral troops^ in conformation with regulations laid down by the Fed- 
eral Council. 

Provisions enough for a year must always be on hand, as well as 
a reserve of personal arms and equipment. 

The Federal Assembly fixes the amount which is to be paid the 
Cantons for the furnishing, replacing, and upkeep of personal equip- 
ments. 

159. The Cantons distribute and control the upkeep of material 
of the basic and tactical units of the Canton. The remainder of 
the war material is controlled by the Confederation. 

The arms and parts of personal equipment taken over from sol- 
diers are kept in shape by the Cantons, and stored in such manner 
that when they are required they may be reissued to these individuals 
without delay. 

Equipment turned in by men before their term of service has ex- 
pired, is added to the reserve equipment. 

160. The Federal Council regulates the raising of troops. The 
raising is done by the Cantonal authorities. 

161. Demands for exemption from military service are not in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Federal Council : by the Cantonal 
authorities, for Cantonal troops, and by the Federal authorities for 
Federal troops. The demands tor exemption from military service 
by officers are, wherever possible, submitted to their direct superiors 
for his approval. 

162. When a Canton does not fulfill its obligations the Confedera- 
tion supplies it with the necessary funds. 

163. The Confederation disposes of the personal arms and equip- 
ment, as well as the material of organizations and war material. 
Reserving the rights of the Confederation, the Cantons have the same 
rights with respect to the rights and needs of the Cantons. 

164. Food and drink destined for troops in the Federal service are 
exempt from all taxes or excises by the Cantons and communes. The 
Cantonal and communal monopolies do not operate upon those arti- 
cles &f which the troops have need. 

Military establishments and shops, as well as all property of the 
Confederation used for military purposes, are not taxed by Cantons 
or communes. 

The Cantons may not tax any works intended for national defense, 
nor may they employ them for any other purpose. 

165. The machines of the cyclist corps, ana autos employed in the 
military service, are exempt from taxes by Canton and commune. 

166. The Cantons are charged with the collection of the military 
imposts. They turn over half the net profit to the Confederation. 

2. The Military Administration of the Confederation. 

167. The chief of the Swiss military department directs the cabi- 
net of the military department. The cabinet, in accordance with 
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instructions of the chief, expedites the decisions of the department, 
and the plans which it submits to the Federal Council. It carries 
on the correspondence of the department and classifies the records. 
The secretary of national defense is a member of the cabinet. 

168. The following, as chiefs of branches, are placed under the 
orders of the Swiss military department. 

11) Chief of the general staff service, 

(2) The chief surgeon. 

(3) Chief veterinary. 

(4) Chief of the commissary service. 

(5} Chief of the military technical department 

(6) Superintendent of war material. 

(7) Chief of the topographical service. 

(8) Chief remount officer. 

(9) Chiefs of infantry, artillery, cavalry, engineers, and fortress 
troops. 

The necessary officials and employees are assigned to these chiefs. 

169. The following are controlled by the above chiefs: 

(1) Reports and propositions concerning the affairs of their 
branches, which must be transmitted through the military depart- 
ment. 

(2) The preparation of orders, regulations, and public bills. 

(3) The determination of the annual budget of their branch, and 
reports on their administration. 

The department chiefs correspond with other military authorities 
and with other officers in the name of the military department. They 
execute the decisions of the department and assist liberally (within 
the limits of their annual budget and the general instructions of the 
department) the administration of their branch. 

170. The general staff service has the following powers : 

(a) Preparation of the mobilization and concentration of the 
army in time of war, and in general, all preparation for war. 

(6) Reports and propositions upon all questions concerning the 
national defense, the army as a whole, and the staff of the army. 

(c) A supervision of the propositions having to do with the 
maneuvers of the large units and the exercises of the higher staffs. 

(d) The organization and direction of the schools and courses 
for officers of the general staff and staff secretaries; the giving of 
certificates of capacity to captains of the general staff and to staff 
secretaries; decisions upon demands for exemption from service by 
officers of the general staff and staff secretaries. 

(e) Propositions concerning the assignment of officers of the gen- 
eral staff and staff secretaries to the various staffs after consultation 
with the commanders thereof. 

(/) The maintenance of the general staff at its effective strength. 

(g) The preparation for war of railroads, the transportation serv- 
ice, the territorial service, the field post, and telegraph service, and 
the instruction of the officers of these auxiliary services. 

(h) All available information concerning the Swiss Army and 
foreign armies; the geographical features and statistics of neighbor- 
ing countries. 

(i) The administration of the miliary library and the collection 
of military maps. 
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(j) Supervision of, and propositions concerning, the construction 
of military maps. 

171. The prerogatives of the chiefs of infantry, cavajry, artillery, 
engineers, and fortress troops are as follows : 

(a) The study of all questions concerning their arm. 

(b) The administration of units and staffs formed by the Con- 
federation as well as the auxiliary services. 

(c) The supervision of the instruction of their arm; the general 
organization, and as far as possible, the direction of the schools and 
courses of their branch, without overstepping the restrictions of 
article 109. 

(d) Decisions upon demands for exemption from service, in so far 
as such decisions do not encroach on the authority of the Cantons. 

(e) The employment of personal instruction. 

(/) The examination and transmission of matters dealing with 
officers, such as appointments (nominations, promotions, incorpora- 
tions, discharges) ; the power of conferring certificates of capacity 
for the nomination of captains and subaltern officers. 

The following have the same prerogatives: 

(a) The chief of the sanitary service, (ft) The chief of the veteri- 
nary service, (c) The chief commissary officer of the field forces 
for the troops of the subsistance department and officers of the com- 
missary department. 

172. The infantry arm organizes and directs the central schools 
and has supervision over the preparatory military instruction and 
the firing courses. 

173. The cavalry arm buys, trains, and turns over to the personnel 
cf the cavalry all mounts needed by them, manages the control and 

. administration of these horses, and has supervision over the remount 
stations. 

174. The artillery arm supervises and instructs the train personnel 
and the orderlies of officers, and determines their assignment to the 
staffs of units. 

175. The engineer arm directs, in accordance with an understand- 
ing with the General Staff, the work of all engineer officers for the 
preparation for war, carries on the service of mines, supervises 
the appropriations for explosives, of instruments and material for 
demolition work, prepares the various types of fortifications to be 
constructed in time of war. 

176. The service of fortifications maintains, completes, and super- 
vises all permanent fortifications. The administrations of fortifica- 
tions, the bureau for the construction of fortifications, and the bureau 
for firing in permanent fortifications are subordinate to it. Fort 
guards for the supervision and upkeep of works of construction also 
assist the administrations of fortifications. The Federal Council 
fixes the regulations applicable to these guards. 

177. The sanitary service directs the sanitary personnel of the 
army, including persons voluntarily attached; military insurance; 
physical examinations of men performing compulsory service. 

178. The veterinary service directs all work of this arm. Super- 
vises the examination, estimates, and depreciations of horses, regu- 
lates the claims arising therefrom, instructs and incorporates farriers. 

179. The quartermaster corps ("Le commissariat aes guerres") is 
the central organ of the service of accountability and of subsist* 
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enoe for the army. It receives and administers the appropriations 
for war supplies and provides for their replacement. The army 
sales stores, and depots of supplies are under its orders. It directs 
the management or the barracks of all enlisted men, supervises the 
service of Government printing, controls the returns of the in- 
tendency of all war material. 

180. The technical military section is charged with the furnishing 
and perfecting of war material. It furnishes the personal equip- 
ment not furnished by the Cantons; extends the scope of ordinances 
and regulations concerning war material and personal equipments. 
It turns over to the service of the intendence of war material and to 
the service of fortifications the finished articles. 

The military depots (factories, workshops, etc.), including powder 
factories, proving grounds both for the fixed and movable elements 
of artillery, and the control of all munitions is in the hands of the 
technical military department. 

181. The service of the intendence ol war material provides storage 
for war material as shown by the inventory taken by the commis- 
sary corps, the material being turned over to it by the technical mili- 
tary section. It turns over to the Cantons the material of the can- 
tonal units and supervises the maintenance of that remaining in the 
hands, of the Federal service, directs the service of munitions and 
explosives in the arsenals and Federal depots, and superintends same 
in the cantonal service. It provides the schools with munitions and 
materials. In similar manner this department handles the personal 
equipments to be delivered to the individuals by the Confederation. 
It disburses the arms and personal equipment of officers. It has 
supervision over the equipment depots of the Cantons and over the 
arms and personal equipments in the hands of troops. 

182. The topographical department has charge of the trianguk- 
tion of the country. It constructs and turns over to the Army maps 
to be used by it. It may also draw up maps not strictly of military 
importance. 

183. The remount service is charged with the purchase, training, 
and delivery of officers' horses. It furnishes horses for the instruc- 
tion service. 

184. The Federal Council may, by w *j of a resolution, combine or 
modify the prerogatives of certain divisions of the military depart- 
ment. 

8. Commas d. 

185. The military administration of the Confederation must be 
organized in such manner as to permit the commanders of basic, 
tactical, and administrative units to exercise the necessary influence 
on the training and preparation for war of their units. 

186. The commanders of the above units are responsible thatliieir 
organizations are at all times at their effective strength. They con- 
trol the authority of keeping arms and personal equipments com- 
plete and in good condition in their organizations. To this end tibey 
may require written reports in this connection from theii subordi- 
nates. 

They control personally or through their chiefs of staff measures 
taken for the assembling and concentration of troops of their com- 
mands. 
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188. The reports and propositions of the commanders of troops are 
sent to the superior military authority through, military channels. 

An account of these reports will be kepL as far as possible, begin* 
ning at the time of the establishment of toe annual budget; also of 
the elaboration of the instructions relative to recruiting and of plans 
for instruction ; similarly with the details to the special schools and 
eeurses. 

189. An ordinance of the Federal Council regulates the keeping 
of records of service of soldiers and o£ the rating of officers and non- 
commissioned officers, as well aa the control of the effective strength 
of organizations. 

It determines the spheres of activity aad the service relations of 
officers. 

It fixes the regulations assigning the bureaucratic personnel to the 
service of organization commanders. 

190. The Federal Council fiaes the allowances of the commanders 
of the administrative unit* 

191. A commission of national defense*, composed of the com- 
manders of the tactical units, the chief of the general staff service, 
and the chief of infantry, deliberate* en questions of national de- 
fense, the chief of the military department presiding. As soon as the 
general in chief is named the commission's functions cease. 

192. When the commission deliberates upon the establishment of 
eartifieates of capacity for officers, or upon the promotion and incor- 
poration of higher officers upon nomination by the Federal Council, 
or upon the retirement from command of a higher officer, the division 
casamanders and chiefs of the different arms interested, and who 
do not belong to the commission* take part in said deliberations* 
Propositions emanate from the general m chief after he has been 
appointed. 

193. The opinions of the chief of the branch and the commander 
•f the organization to which the officer concerned belongs are sub- 
mitted to the commission of national defense. 

To this end the secretary of the commission of national defense 
collects and classifies the records of all officers after reaching the 
grade of captain. He has a roll showing the length of service of 
officers and the time of their incorporation. The rolls and records 
are at all times at the disposal of the commission of national defense. 

194. At least once a year the commanders of administrative units 
are brought together for debate upon ameliorating measures for the 
affoay,. the chief of the military department presiding; Certain 
chiefs of branches also take part in these deliberations, such chiefs 
to' be selected by the military department. 

FAST 9. 

ACTIVE SfiRYICK 
1. GkKBRAI* Dl9FGBEEIONS. 

195. The army is charged with the duty of insuring the defense 
of the country against foreigners and with that of maintaining tran- 
quillity and order within. (Federal constitution of May 29, 1874.) 
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196. The army is at the disposal of the Confederation. The Can- 
tons may control portions of the army in their territory when the 
Confederation itself does not. 

197. The Cantons bear the expenses of all Cantonal levies of troops. 
Pay, subsistence, and lodging are furnished by the Cantons in accord- 
ance with Federal regulations. 

198. The Federal Council orders the raising of troops for active 
Federal service. It supervises this raising. All troops raised for 
the Federal service take the military oath. 

199. The Federal Council may assign troops for picket duty. 
When placed on picket duty no military person may leave the 
country without the authority of the person whom he relieves. 

200. The mobilization and assignment for picket duty of a unit are 
obligatory on all officers, noncommissioned officers, clerks, and sol- 
diers of the unit unless they are specially excepted. 

201. In case of war, or if war threatens, the Federal Council may 
order the recruitment of men fit for service of 19 and 18 years of age. 

202. In case the raising of troops is ordered the Federal Council 
may cause the officials, employees, and workmen of the military 
administration (military establishments and shops included), anil 
of the public transportation service, to submit to the military laws. 

203. In time of war citizens not called upon for military service 
must put their persons at the disposal of the nation and exert their 
utmost in its defense. In case of war or of imminent danger of war 
and to insure the execution of military order everyone is obliged 
to put his real and personal property at the disposal of the com- 
manders of troops and of the military authorities. The Confedera- 
tion allows reimbursement for the whole. 

2. The Commander in Chief. 

204. The Federal Assembly names the general in chief as soon as 
an important raising of troops is ordered. The general in chief 
exercises supreme command of the army. The Federal Council 
instructs him in the reasons for which the concentration was called. 

The general in chief is never relieved before the troops except 
upon demand of the Federal Council. 

205. The Federal Council names the Chief of Staff of the Army 
after consultationwith the general in chief. 

206. When an important raising of troops is ordered the Swiss 
military department assumes command of the army until the gen- 
eral in chief is appointed. 

207. The general in chief temporarily prevented from exercising 
his command is replaced by the senior corps commander. If the 
latter be not on hand, then the general is replaced by the Chief of 
Staff. 

208. The general in chief orders all military measures which he 
considers in accordance with and necessary to the end to be ac- 
complished. He disposes at his pleasure of all forces of the country 
either in men or in material. 

209. The general in chief fixes the order of battle of his army 
without being biund by the present law. 

He is authorized to retire or assign officers from or to commands 
temporarily. 
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210. The Federal Council orders and sees to the execution of the 
raising of additional troops required by the general in chief. 

211. The Swiss military department directs the Territorial service 
(corresponding to the service of the interior in our own army). 

8. Animals and Vehicles. 

212. The Confederation has the right of using for the mobiliza- 
tion of the army all horses, mules, and means of transportation of 
the country. 

218. If the national defense requires it, the Federal Council de- 
crees the assignment of horses, mules, and means of transportation 
to the picket service. This assignment includes the interdiction of 
private rights in respect thereto and includes the exportation thereof. 

When the assignment is decreed; the communes proceed to imme- 
diately have made a revision of their returns. 

As soon as the order directing the picket duty has appeared no 
one may do away with horses, mules, and means of transportation 
without the permission of the military authorities, whether they be 
his property or that of a third party. Such offenses are judged by 
the Federal penal court, and the penalties vary from a fine of 100 
to one of 10,000 francs, and there may be in addition an imprison- 
ment of six months or more. 

214. As soon as picket service is ordered an examination is imme- 
diately made of all horses, mules, and means of transportation, to 
determine their military value. The animals and material consid- 
ered unfit for service may be sold by their owners. 

At the same time, horses, mules, and means of transportation are 
assigned to units and to staffs. 

215. The raising of horses, mules and means of transportation 
takes place in accordance with the prescriptions for mobilization. 

The communes are required to put the number of horses, mules, 
and vehicles fit for service agreed upon at the disposal of the com- 
mander of the place, in good time. The supernumerary horses and 
mules are sent to the depots for the same. 

216. The Confederation pays the communes (ultimately the 
owners) an indemnity for the employment, depreciation in value, 
and loss resulting from the requisitioning of horses, mules, and 
vehicles for the service. 

Operation of the Transportation Service in Time of War. 

217. The Federal Council, or, after he is designated, the com- 
mander in chief, has the right of using the railroads of the country 
for military purposes in time of war, or danger of war. The order 
decreeing this confers upon the military authorities the disposition 
of the railroads^ their material, their personnel, as well as their direc- 
tion and operation. The personnel may not leave the service. They 
are subject to the military laws after the military authorities have 
taken over the railroads. 

218. The Federal Council, or, after he is designated, the general 
in chief, may order the installation of new tracks, or the destruction 
of the old ones. 
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219. The Confederation reimburses the railroads for losaes suffered 
through the military control thereof. In cases of dispute over the 
amount of such indemnity between the Confederation and a shipping 
concern, the Federal tribunal's decision is final. 

220. The prescriptions above cited apply equally to steamboats. 

Transitory and Final Dispositions. 

22L The present regulations concerning the matters mentioned 
herein will continue in effect until the promulgation of the fixtures 
of the Federal Assembly and the ordinances of the Federal Council 
provided by tie present law. 

Prescriptions contrary to the present law shall be abrogated when 
it shall be put into operation. 

222. The Federal Council is charged, in conformation with the dis- 
positions of Federal law of June 17, 1874 concerning the popular 
rote upon the laws and decrees of the Confederation, with the publi- 
cation of the present law, and with the duty of putting it into 
operation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS OF MILITARY 

ATTACHES AND OBSERVERS, EXTRACTS 

FROM HEARINGS, WITH NOTES AND 

ARTICLES RELATIVE TO THE MO- 

BILIZATION OF THE SWISS ARMY. 



RESULT OF THE SWISS LAW— HIGH EFFICIENCY OF THE SWISS 
ABKY— ITS MOBILIZATION IN 1914 AND FRESENT CONDITION. 

STATEMENTS FROM MILITARY ATTACHES AND OTHEB MHJ- 
TARY OBSERVERS— VERY FAVORABLE TO SWISS ARMY. 
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MOBILIZATION OF THE SWISS ARMY. 



The following fully verifies to-day an old report quoted from Capt. 
T. B. Mott, United States Field Artillery, 1905, in Senate Document 
No. 796, presented by Senator Chamberlain at 4hi&-session. On page 
137, Capt Mott says : £+-+?*» 

Switzerland can mobilize an army corps in three days, ready in every par- 
ticular of organization, equipment, munitions, and transport, to march against 
the enemy; they can mobilize four such corps at one and the same time. Just 
how many days it would require to concentrate in one place 30,000 of our Kepti- 
lars with all their baggage and transport, or how long to assemble four such 
commands of Regulars and Militia it is difficult to say, but probably it would l>c 
nearer three weeks than three days. 

CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE REPORT OF CAPT. CHARLES 
W. EXTON, UNITED STATES ARMY, MILITARY ATTACHE AT 
BERNE, SWITZERLAND. 

letter op senator blair lee to brig. gen. m. m. macomb, requesting 
the report of capt. charles w. exton. 

United States Senate, 
Washington, February 12, 1916. 
Brig. Gen. M. M. Macomb, 

President Army War College, 

War College Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Gen. Macomb: I find from the State Department that 
Capt. Charles W. Exton is the present military attache for Switzer- 
land and that Maj. Edward T. Lawton was military attache for 
Switzerland from November 1, 1913, to February 2, 1915, being 
succeeded by Capt. Exton. 

At the Adjutant General's Office they tell me that Maj. Lawton 
was officially relieved December 31, 1914. 

I desire to see and would thank y^ou to let me have the report of 
Capt. Charles W. Exton on the mobilization on June 3 of the Third 
Swiss Corps. I would also like to have the report f I'om Maj. Lawton 
on the general mobilization of the six Swiss Army Corps in August 
of 1914. which took place during his term of duty as military at- 
tache, and must necessarily have been reported on by him to the de- 
partment. 

You were so good as to let me have the Swiss law governing rela- 
tions between the Cantons and the Federal Government on the sub- 
ject of military organization. My desire is to make a Senate docu- 
ment of this law and also of the report bearing upon the mobiliza- 
tion under the law. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Blair Lee. 
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reply of brio. gen. m. m. macomb to senator blair lee, declining to 
furnish the report of capt. charles w. exton. 

War Department, 
Office of the Chief of Staff, 
Washington, February US, 1916. 
Hon. Blair Lee, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Lee : Referring to your letter of the 12th instant, I 
desire to say that it will be impossible, under instructions given by 
the Secretary of War January 19, 1916, to forward to you the mobili- 
zation reports of Capt. Charles W. Exton, Infantry, military attach^ 
to Switzerland. 

The instructions are explicit, and it is evident that since our mili- 
tary attaches and observers in belligerent countries are permitted to 
obtain information and receive the benefits of observation upon the 
absolute understanding between our Government and the other Gov- 
ernments concerned, Si such information should be strictly confi- 
dential until the close of the war. 

However, a description of the methods provided for carrying out 
the mobilization in peace time is attached hereto. This omits any 
mention of strength of organizations, places of mobilization, or sucn 
other information as might be of military value. 
Very truly, yours, 

M. M. Macomb. 
Brigadier General, Chief of War College Division. 



LETTER OF SENATOR BLAIR LEE TO SECRETARY WILLIAM PHILLIPS, REQUEST- 
ING INFORMATION AS TO THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SWISS MILITARY 
SYSTEM. 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C n February £9, 1916. 
Hon. William Phillips. 

Third Assistant Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary : Pursuant to our conversation of yester- 
day afternoon, I beg leave to advise you that the request which I 
would like to have submitted to the Swiss military authorities is for 
information for Congress for the purpose of showing the efficiency 
of the Swiss military system, whicn appears to be not only efficient 
but also consistent with the safety of tree institutions. This request 
would cover the following points : 

(1) The length of time taken to mobilize the Swiss Army at the 
outbreak of the war. 

(2) Whether or not the Swiss Army was mobilized two days ahead 
of France and a half day ahead of Germany. 

(3) In a general' way, the number of troops mobilized by Switzer- 
land and any other obtainable information tending to show the effi- 
ciency of the Swiss Army. 

(4) And that Capt. Charles W. Exton, our military attach^ for 
Switzerland, ask leave of the Swiss authorities for the use and pub- 
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lication by Congress of the proper portion of his reports to the 
Army War College. 

Maj. Edward T. Lawton was our attach^ for Switzerland when 
the war broke out He ha* apparently filed no report. He was 
succeeded by Capt. Exton about February, 1915. I have read report 
of Capt Exton on the mobilization of one corps, the sixth, I think, 
and it seems to me to be entirely proper for publication, and it is most 
complimentary to the Swiss troops. Our War Department will net 
permit its publication, however, pending the continuation of war, 
without the consent of the Swiss authorities. 

It is easy to show the Swiss Constitution and the relationship of 
the cantons to the confederation to be similar to our Constitution and 
the relation of our States to our National Government In training 
her army Switzerland has solved the constitutional questions before 
Congress, as to organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia of 
this country. We can follow the Swiss methods of discipline, etc, 
when we convince our people of the Swiss Army's efficiency. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Blaib Lee. 



LETTER OF THE 8ECBETART OF STATE TO SENATOR BLAIR LEE TRAN8MITTIMQ 
THE 8UBSTANCE OF A TELEGRAM REGARDING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE 
SWISS MILITARY SYSTEM. 

(Copy.) 

Department of State, March 7, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. Senator : Referring to your letter of February 49 
requesting that certain information he obtained from the American 
minister at Berne, regarding the efficiency of the Swiss military 
system, I take pleasure in inclosing for your information the sub- 
stance of a telegram which has just betn reoeived on the subject from 
Minister StovaU. 

I am, my dear Senator Lee, 

BORHRT LANSINtiL 

Hok. Blair Lee, 

United States Senate.* 



[Incloture with above letter.] 
<Copy.) 



8UBBTAJCCE Off A TWUBKBAM RmOMDUD W VHB ffaOMBTiar OF STATE VMM THE 

A merican Minister ax J&krne, Dated March 6, 1916. 

Military attache at legation has obtained the foUowing information from Swiss 
General Staff: 

At outbreak of present war the Swiss Army mobilized about 200,000 men hi 
approximately 10 days. Impossible to say whether Swiss mobilization was com- 
pleted in advance of German and French, as dat&3 of their completion are net 
exactly known. The difference can not be great. The constant service on the 
frontiers since the beginning of the war of at least two divisions of Swiss troops, 
with the necessary mobilization and demobilization due to a changing of divi- 
sions, has developed the Swiss Army to a degree af efficiency until the present 
time unknown in Switzerland. 
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With regard to training in the Swiss Army, the chief of the Swiss General 
Staff says : 

44 For our soldiers, who have the spirit of the soldier and the taste for the mili- 
tary service, I consider the following number of days' training necessary to pre- 
pare a soldier to enter in war: Infantry, 200 days; cavalry, 12 months; field 
artillery, 300 days. As for our officers, the course of instruction is much too 
short. They should especially have more service with troops. While the theo- 
retical course might seem less important for forming good troop officers, still 
for the officers of the general staff a general military culture is indispensable, 
and to attain this requires years of serious study." 

There is no objection on the part of the Swiss authorities to the publication of 
proper portions of the reports made to the War College by Capt Bxton. 



EXTRACT FROM THE REPORTS OF CAPT. CHARLES W. EXTON, 
UNITED STATES ABMY, MILITARY ATTACH* AT BERNE, SWIT- 
ZERLAND. 

I Received by Senator Blair Lee from Army War College, Mar. 18, 1916, pursuant to instruc- 
tions from Secretary of War Baker, certain places and details being omitted.] 

MOBILIZATION OF PART OF A DIVISION, SWIS8 ARMY, JUNE, 1015. 

Before taking up the subject of the mobilization proper, it may 
be of interest to state that at the beginning of the present European 
war divisions of the Swiss Army were mobilized and disposed for 
the protection of the country's neutrality. 

These troops remained in service until November, 1914, when 
several divisions were demobilized, the other divisions remaining 
in service till March, 1915, when they were relieved. The same 
divisions were relieved in June by the same number of immobilized 
divisions. 

NOTICE OF MOBILIZATION GIVEN. 

About one month prior to date of mobilization posters, containing 
all necessary information as to where and when each organization is 
to report, were placed on public bulletin boards, in public houses, 
etc. ; where every person would be sure to see them. Additional 
notices were published in the newspapers, and cards were sent to each 
individual belonging to the organizati6ns to be mobilized. 

PLACE OF REPORTING. 

The place of reporting was the military post just outside the city, 
where there is a remount depot, a recruit school, and the necessary 
storehouses for three regiments of infantry, two regiments of field 
artillery, one squadron cavalry, three companies machine guns, one 
battalion sappers (engineers), one telegraph company, one sani- 
tary company, one subsistence company, one howitzer company, and 
two companies train troops. 

There are also several acres of drill ground here available for 
assembling the troops. 

The post commander had made all necessary arrangements for 
the mobilization in so far as they applied to his post — i. e., had 
assigned assembly places for the various organizations, had ar- 
ranged for examination of horses and wagons, etc. 
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REPORTING OF THE TROOPS. 

On the first day of mobilization at 4 p. m. the staffs of the various 
organizations, the men of the field artillery, the horses and wagons 
requisitioned for the infantry and special troops were reported. 

The staffs prepared for the work of the following day and the field 
artillery had their personal and sanitary inspection of men and kits. 
(It must be remembered that every Swiss soldier keeps in his posses- 
sion at all times his complete personal military equipment and so is 
fullv equipped when he reports.) 

The horses and wagons were examined and appraised by officers 
specially designated, after which those accepted were branded (horses 
on the hoof) and assigned to organizations. 

On the morning of the second day at 9 a. m. the infantry, cavalry, 
machine-gun companies, engineers, telegraph companies, etc.. re- 
ported at the assembly places which had previously been assigned and 
plainly marked. The troops were formed by companies and the 
officers proceeded at onde with the personal inspection of men and 
kits — after which details were sent to the storehouses to obtain the 
strictly jcompany property, such as baggage wagons, harness, rolling 
kitchen, ammunition caisson, blankets, intrenching tools, lanterns, 
etc., which had been carefully stored by battalions. The wagons 
were parked near storehouse and the loading was soon completed. 

There was no confusion, as all details hadl)een properly arranged. 
By 3 p. m. many of the companies were ready to move to cantonment 
and by 5 p. m. all except artillery had been equipped, harness fitted, 
etc., and nad started for their cantonments in or near the city. The 
dismounted troops were assigned to schoolhouses in the city (the 
schools closing for the necessary time) ; the mounted troops to 
near-by villages, where shelter was found for horses and men. The 
schoolhouses were provided with straw for bedding and the villages 
furnished ample straw for bedding of the horses. 

The examination of horses for the trains was continued during this 
(second) day. 

The cavalry men reported each with his own horse and equipment ; 
so they were soon ready. They left about 4 p. m. for their canton 
ment. 

On the morning of the third day the horses for the artillery were 
reported, examined, and assigned to batteries which had utilized the 
previous day for getting all material from storehouses. 

This day was spent oy all troops in "shaking down" — i. e., ad- 
justing harness, clothes, and equipment — making any changes or re- 
pairs necessary and at tne same time having drill of some kind. 

It was on the morning of this (third) day that the cantonment 
of a battalion of machine guns (Maxims) was visited. They were on 
the road having driving exercise, which was followed by a tactical 
exercise. 

The cantonment of the cavalry was then visited and stables in- 
spected — all horses were under cover — some in cow stables that might 
have been cleaner. The picket line is rarely used. 

The men were all busy at various kinds of work and instruction. 

Another city was then visited. Here is located the officers' riding 
school, a remount depot, arsenal, ammunition factory, and store- 
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houses for several organizations of mountain troops. The same proc- 
ess of mobilization as at the other city was being followed hete. 

On the morning of the fourth day, at 4 a. m., 43 hours after report- 
ing, the first troop train— one battalion inf antry— lef t the passenger 
station. Other trains left at one-hour intervals. 

The horses and wagons pertaining to these troops were being loaded 
at the same time on a siding specially prepared for military use, the 
track being lowered sufficiently to bring the floors of all the cars on 
same level as the ground surface alongside, thus making it possible to 
load all cars simultaneously. 

As the distances are so short in Switzerland and as the troops can 
do very well for some time on bread and cheese — which they carry im 
their haversacks — the troop trains consisted of day coaches only. 

About 8.30 a. m. on this (fourth) day a cantonment of the field 
artillery was visited. 

The conditions as to stabling were same as with the cavalry. The 
batteries were on the road, usually by section, working out the new 
horses, most of which had never been in such service before. They 
were, however, working together quite as though they had been in 
service for months. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Equipment. — The equipment of all arms and including speciid 
troops was complete in every detail and in excellent condition. 

Whenever troops are demobilized in Switzerland the equipment is 
thoroughly renovated and repaired before putting in the storehouse. 

The rolling kitchen, so common in Europe, was used by all troops 
except the mountain troops. The mountain troops used camp kettles 
and a small combination stove and fireless cooker — four to each 
company. All equipment of the mountain troops was of such size 
and shape as to be easily packed on a pack saddle. 

The transportation pertaining to a company of infantry and troop 
of cavalry consisted oi one ammunition caisson, one baggage wagon, 
one rolling kitchen, and one farm wagon (requisitioned). 

Uniform. — The Swiss troops are just now making the change from 
the old blue to the .new gray green; so part were wearing the old and 
part the new uniform. 

The troops have but the one uniform for field and garrison. The 
grav green is a most excellent color for this country, as it blends s* 
well with the green of the valleys and with the rocks and snows of 
the mountains. 'The material is excellent and is made in Switzer- 
land. 

Horses. — The horse in Switzerland is a valuable animal. 

Those horses regularly belonging to the military department have 
been purchased with great care, principally in England, Austria, 
and Germany. 

Since the war began, however, some have been purchased in the 
United States. All new horses are sent to remount depots where 
they are carefully trained by experienced horsemen. The general 
appearance of all horses is excellent 

The horses requisitioned for service at mobilization, as well as 
those in the hands of the individual cavalryman, have also been 
selected with care and were all in excellent condition when reported 
for service. 
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The soldier. — The appearance and work of the soldier during the 
few days of mobilization showed him to have so benefited by his 
previous training in service as to make the Swiss Army probably the 
best-trained army, for its size, in the world to-day. 

Every man seemed thoroughly familiar with his duty which he 
performed more or less as a matter of business. 

The discipline appeared excellent and of the character that is 
cheerfully accepted rather than maintained by force. The relation 
between officers and men was quite intimate at times, vet there was 
at the same time such an observance of details as might be found only 
in the Germany Army. 

As a matter of fact everything about the Swiss Army, especially 
th$ir thoroughness as to details, seems modeled after the German 
Army. 

T&e Officers. — An officer of the line should never be judged except 
after some considerable service either in campaign or at maneuvers — 
^et from the work observed during mobilization and from conversa- 
tions with Swiss officers during the past three months, it is believed 
that the Swiss officers will, especially since their service during 
past year, compare favorably with the officers of any army in the 
world. 

It must be remembered that the Swiss officers are selected from the 
educated men of Switzerland, and among them are found the leading 
men of every profession and business — and when one considers that 
in order to have reached the grade of second lieutenant he must have 
spent at least 336 days at intensive military training, 144 days of 
which is principally school work — one realizes the seriousness with 
which the service is accepted and the standard of thoroughness which 
may be attained in such a militia system. 



A DESCRIPTION OF THE GENERAL METHOD OF MOBILIZATION EMPLOYED IN 
THE SWISS ARMT IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE REGULATIONS ISSUED BY 
THE FEDERAL COUNCIL ON THE 13TH OF MARCH, 1914. 

(Substantially, a report of Capt. Charles W. Exton, United States attache" at Berne, re- 
ceived from Brig. Gen. Macomb Id his letter of Feb. 23, 1916.) 

The details of mobilization are kept secret and are not given mili- 
tary attaches. The present regulations governing mobilization be- 
came effective on the 1st of April, 1914 ; and replaced those of the 
8th of January, 1907, which up to that time had oeen in force. The 
latter had no aoubt been revised in the light of experience obtained in 
previous mobilizations for the annual maneuvers of the higher tac- 
tical units. 

The decree of the Federal Council, April 1, 1914, in general covers 
the bringing to a war footing all units, detachments, and staffs, the 
transport ox all members of the army to the point of mobilization : 
instructions for the commandants of places designated as points of 
mobilization; regulations governing tne action of boards convened 
for the purpose of valuation of horses; regulations concerning can- 
tonal boards relative to the handling of local matters at points of 
mobilization. The duties of the commandant at place of organiza- 
tion: 

Physical examination of all troops. 

Sanitary examination of aU places of mobilization and places selected for 
billets for command. 
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Regulations concerning the number of horses which are to be rented and the 
number of vehicles, both horse drawn, automobiles, and trucks. 

Regulations governing the departure of troops from point of mobilization and 
transport by railroads. 

This decree also contains directions for the demobilization, provid- 
ing in the same general way for matters connected with the return of 
the troops to the original mobilization point; return of the horses, 
wagons, automobiles, and trucks which have been requisitioned at the 
beginning of the war; the subsistence and shelter during this period; 
the necessary reports of the officials charged with the preparation 
and care of the points selected for demobilization ; and the settlement 
of expenses connected with the return of the soldier to his home. 

Generally speaking, it has been the custom in time of peace to post 
on public bulletin boards, on public buildings, and in various places 
throughout the country posters containing all necessary information, 
stating specifically where and when each organization is to report. 
Additional notices are also published in newspapers, and a card con- 
taining the mobilization directions is sent to each individual belong- 
ing, to the organizations which are to be mobilized. 

Each Canton is divided into a number of districts, and in each dis- 
trict there is selected a point, usually outside some town of consider- 
able size, where the storehouses are located and accommodations are 
sufficient for the number of men called in the way of shelter. En- 
deavor is also made to select a place where there are several acres 
available for instruction during the period that the organizations 
remain at the mobilization point. 

The commandant, who is selected previous to mobilization, is 
charged with all matters connected with arrangements for the mobil- 
ization in so far as they apply to his particular mobilization point 
He assigns the assembly places of the various organizations, arranges 
for the examination of norses, and the selection of vehicles of all 
kinds. 

On the first day of mobilization the staffs of the various organiza- 
tions, certain men in the field artillery and in infantry and cavalry 
organizations who are designated to handle vehicles and horses 
requisitioned arrive, so as to insure somebody being present at the 
beginning of the second day of mobilization to handle the personnel 
which commences to arrive. This is necessary so that the staffs can 
prepare for the work of the following day, as well as for a personnel 
and sanitary inspection of all men and kits. (It must be remembered 
that a Swiss soldier keeps in his possession at all times his complete 
personal military equipment and is fully equipped when he reports.) 

All horses and wagons are examined and appraised by the board 
which is provided for in the decree of the Federal Council, after 
which those which are accepted are branded and assigned to the 
organizations arriving at that point. 

On the morning of the second day, at 9 o'clock, as laid down in 
paragraph 3, Article I, of the decree, the infantry, cavalry, machine- 

fun company, engineers, etc., report at the assembly places which 
ave been previously assigned and plainly marked by the staffs of 
the organizations. The troops then join their respective organiza- 
tions and the officers thereof proceed at once with the personal in- 
spection of men and kits, after which details are sent to the store- 
house to obtain the company property, such as baggage wagons, 
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harness, rolling kitchens, ammunition carts, blankets, intrenching 
equipment, lanterns, etc., which are stored by battalion. Wagons are 
then loaded and parked near their storehouses. 

This system has been tried out many times and is strictly followed 
during the maneuvers which take place in the fall, and it is presumed 
that the original mobilization for war, which occurred on the 1st of 
August, 1914 ; was carried out with the same precision. 

By following this system, by 3 o'clock in the afternoon of the 
second day many of the companies are ready to move to cantonments 
already selected by the commandant of the mobilization point, and 
certainly by 5 p. m. everybody has started for the cantonments; dis- 
mounted troops being assigned usually to schoolhouses and other 
municipal buildings in the adjoining villages, mounted troops sent 
to villages where shelter can be found for horses and men, usually 
in large barns. The Canton or community authorities are charged 
with nirnishing ample straw as bedding for horses. 

The examination of animals and wagons is also continued during 
the third day. In the case of cavalry, each man reported with his 
own horse and equipment. 

On the morning of the third day the horses for the artillery are 
usually reported, examined, and assigned to batteries, the personnel 
of which had the previous day been employed in taking their equip- 
ment from the storehouses and preparing to go to the cantonments 
fully equipped the following afternoon. This day is usually spent 
by all troops in "shaking down" and adjusting harness and equip- 
ment, making any repairs necessary, and at the same time receiv- 
ing some drill before the morning of the fourth day. About 40 hours 
after reporting arrangements have been completed fof the entrap- 
ment of the infantry part of the command. Necessary cars and 
trains having been accumulated, the organizations then leave for the 
selected point of the concentration of the higher tactical units. 
Harness and wagons pertaining to these troops are loaded as soon as 
the cars arrive at the siding and have been designated for the trans- 
port of particular organizations. It is usual at sidings to have 
previously provided the necessary arrangements for loading of 
animals, and perhaps lowering the track so as to bring the floors of 
all cars on the same level with the ground surface outside. 

It must be remembered that distances are very short in Switzer- 
land, and owing to the simple way of living to which children are 
accustomed the average Swiss can, when placed in this situation, live 
very comfortably on bread and cheese, which is carried in the haver- 
sack, additions to this fare being furnished by patriotic inhabitants of 
the villages through which troops pass or at the railroad stations. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day the mobilization is completed 
and by evening all of the organizations are on their way to the 
designated concentration point. 

Train service for civilians, except the carrying of a certain amount 
of freight, ceases, and all railroad transport is turned over to the 
military authorities for the handling of troops. It is possible, of 
course, to speed up the mobilization so as to accomplish it in about 
40 hours, but this is due to the fact that distances are extremely short 
in Switzerland and no man has to go very far to join the organiza- 
tion to which he belongs. 
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The success of any system of mobilization must depend on the 
details being prescribed with considerable detail and under the direct 
supervision and control of the Central Government. This is the case 
in Switzerland, where all matters connected with the army, except 
certain questions of recruitment and supply, which under the organic 
act of April, 1907, are left in the hands of the cantonal authorities, 
are under the control of the Central Government. 1 The qualifica- 
tions of practically all officers, their training, and the training and 
organization of all troops, and the kind of equipment to be supplied, 
are in the hands of the Federal Government. 

It is impossible in this report to go into any further detail concern- 
ing the mobilization, as this information comes strictly under the 
head of information considered as confidential, and therefore pro- 
hibited. • 

A military publisher's comment on the mobilization of August, 
1914, is quoted as follows : 

The conditions connected with mobilization have been exceptionally favorable 
for our army as well as for all other armies. We were able to mobilize in a 
methodical and precise manner and follow exactly the program which had been 
worked out in time of peace. Up to date the several steps of the procedure have 
been carried out without change, a positive proof of the advantage of a minute 
preparation in time of peace. 

From an economical point of view, especially in the villages, this has been 
carried out exactly as it should be. Public feeling has been quiet, although the 
circulation of false and ridiculous stories coming in as official dispatches and 
published in the various newspapers did not affect the condition of affars to any 
great extent. In comparing our status in connection with the enrance of troops 
in the neutral territory of Luxemburg, one can not but draw the conclusion that 
the neutrality of the country can be guaranteed only by having the force nec- 
essary to adequately defend it. 

These remarks are indicative of the success of the mobilization and 
of the fact that the safety of the country depends on having an ade- 
quate force at hand, possible to be promptly mobilized, to prevent 
invasion, and under the control of some central authority. 



REPORT OF MAJ. EDWARD P. LAWTON, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
FORMERLY MILITARY ATTACH^ AT BERNE, SWITZERLAND. 

letter of senator blair lee to maj. edward p. lawton requesting a 

copy op his report. 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C, February 18 y 1916. 
Maj. Edward P. Lawton, 

Rio Piedras, P. B. 
My Dear Maj. Logan : I find from the records in the War Depart- 
ment and also from some contemporaneous writers, such as "The 
Note Book of an Attach^ " by Eric Fisher Wood, that you were our 

i This statement is Insufficient. See index to Swiss Military Law, under Cantons ; Con- 
federation ; Officers, appointment of. Also compare following from section 8, Article I. of 
United States Constitution — 

Reserving to the States, respectively, tbe appointment of the officers and the authority of 
training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress — 
with the following from article 21 of the Swiss constitution : 

The composition of these bodies of troops, the maintenance of their effective strength, 
the appointment and promotion of their officers, shall belong to the Cantons, subject to the 
general regulations wnich shall be Issued to them by the Confederation.— Blair Lee. 
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military attach^ at Berne at the time of the mobilization of the 
Swiss Army. I have not, however, been able to find any report 
from you to the War Department on this mobilization or other 
feature of the Swiss military situation after the declaration of war. 

This mobilization was, 01 course, the most prominent event that 
took place in Switzerland of a military nature while you were there 
as our military attach^. 

I am interested, as many others are at present, in the various 
forms of military preparation possible in a republic and write to 
know your opinion as to the efficiency of the Swiss Army, its num- 
ber, mobilization, and the time in which it was actually mobilized. 
In view of there being nothing on record from you at the War Col- 
lege, might I now ask for a brief statement as to how the Swiss 
forces stood the actual test of mobilization and their apparent effi- 
ciency, as well as any other subject that you might feel inclined to 
touch upon! 

Sincerely, yours, 

Blair Lee. 



LETTER OF MAJ. EDWARD P. LAW TON TO SENATOR BLAIR LEE SUBMITTING 
CERTAIN OBSERVATIONS ON THE SWISS ARMY. 

RlO PlEDRAS, P. R., 

March 7, 1916. 
Senator Blair Lee, 

Washington. 
Dear Senator : Yours of the 18th ultimo has just been received by 
me and I reply at once. As noted by you I was military attach^ 
at Berne at the outbreak of the war in August, 1914. Of course, the 
mobilization of the Swiss Army was the matter of chief interest for 
me as well as for the attaches of the other countries represented at 
Berne. Unfortunately for us, apparently one of the first acts of the 
Swiss General Staff was to issue orders to taboo and exclude foreign 
military attaches from all observation of the details of mobilization, 
and not one of us was allowed anywhere near the frontiers. We 
could see nothing more than the marching of the troops through 
the streets and on the roads. The ordinary civilian could get nearer 
the frontiers than we could. This is simply one feature of the 
thoroughness of their system and in which they out-German the 
Germans, their military models. The Swiss have little sentiment, 
lack courtesy, and everything is strictly a matter of business with 
them. They are self-opinionated and Spartanlike, take life very 
seriously and have no sympathy for the frivolous (?) foreigners 
making a playground of a country the people of which have ideals 
so opposite from theirs. These characteristics, which render them 
far from popular, especially with the Anglo-Saxon element, are sure 
to make them formidable in war. Every man is a soldier if phys- 
ically able to be one. Every Swiss takes a deep interest in the 
army and appears to be imbued with the highest form of patriotism. 
Their military work in peace time or in war time is the same thor- 
ough, plodding, earnest, work, which makes for efficiency. Their 
military seem to take no rest, as though the country were always in 
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imminent danger. This has been going on steadily since the reor- 
ganization of the army on modern lines in 1907 and has produced 
a wonderfully efficient military system perfectly suited to the 
country. The obligation to serve the country as a soldier and to 
prepare properly to so serve runs back to the earliest history of the 
Cantons and is ingrained. Their system, thorough as it is, seems to 
interfere little with the industrial life of the country. It is extremely 
democratic and the bluest blood of Switzerland (claimed to be the 
bluest in all Europe) is found alongside of the humble peasant. 

It is sometimes claimed by military experts that the training is 
inadequate, the time with the colors being too short. The minimum 
training is for 153 days for the private up to 705 days for the cap- 
tain. The obligation begins at 20 years of age and continues until 
the age of 48 for soldiers and 52 for officers. There is a prescribed 
course for each grade from private up and every Swiss must com- 
plete one of the courses and pa^ss the examination or test of efficiency. 
By making this latter very rigid the course is intensive and I be- 
lieve very effective. Absolute impartiality seems to be the rule. 
The test of war can alone show the degree of efficiency attained 
throughout the army but the apparent smooth working of the ma- 
chine at the time of mobilization and observation of the army gen- 
erally lead me to believe that it is an ideal system for the country, 
and I only wish that we could install something equally as effective 
in our country. 

The day mobilization was ordered by the executive council, war 
mobilization posters were pasted in every caf6, restaurant, railroad 
station, and other public place throughout Switzerland. The next 
day found nearly every man in ranks Fully armed and equipped ; the 
day following they were at or near the frontiers. Every man had 
his arms and equipment with him at his home, practically every 
farmer had a Government horse which latter were started for the 
rendezvous with the personnel. Sentries and outposts appeared like 
magic at every station, railroad bridge, and public building through- 
out the country. Everything seemed to work without a hitch. 

I regret I was unable to get the details of the working out of the 
system. Although the military attaches were refused all informa- 
tion I placed the matter of my position as representing a country 
absolutely neutral and remote from the scene of the present war be- 
fore the chief of staff and urged that an exception be made in my 
case. I was finally promised a copy of the report on mobilization as 
soon as it was complete, but the chief of staff stated it would be 
several months before it could be completed. 

In the meantime I was suddenly relieved from duty and ordered 
back. Time was refused me even to get my papers in shape. No ex- 

Slanation whatever was vouchsafed me and nothing further could be 
one by me about this or pther matters of military interest. It may 
be that Capt. Exton, the present attach^, has secured the information 
which I sought and it may be as well to write to him. The best re- 
port on the Swiss Army that I know of is one made by Maj. Mott of 
our Army, a copy of which can be obtained at the War College. 

Trusting that this answers your inquiry as far as it lies in my 
power to do so, I remain, Mr. Senator, 



Very truly, yours, 



Edw. P. Lawton. 
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BXTBACTS FBOM THE HEARINGS BEFORE THE SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE ON MILITABY AFFAIBS, SIXTY-FOUBTH GONGBESS, FIBST 
SESSION. 

(See bearings, 64th Cong., lit sets., pp. 996 et seq.1 

LECTURE DELIVERED BT CAFT. WILLET HOWELL, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
JANUARY 7, 1916, TO THE FIELD OFFICERS' CLASS AT FORT LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KAN8, 

With a population of 3,750,000, Switzerland is able to mobilize 
within 24 hours an army of 240,000 trained soldiers. 

Forty-eight hours later a second line of defense can be placed in 
the field numbering over a quarter of a million, a total of nearly 
half a million soldiers, fully armed and equipped and well trained, 
in three days. 

And this wonderful defensive strength is obtained at a cost of less 
than $9,000,000 per annum. 

The system by which this is done is well worth close study 2 not 
merely as an example of an efficiently conducted plan of national- 
defense but as an illustration of the high grade of patriotism which 
makes it possible. 

In the first place, why must Switzerland maintain a military 
system which produces a trained soldier for each eight inhabitants? 
We find the answer in the peculiar geographical position and politi- 
cal situation in which this little nation is placed. Surrounded by 
powerful States, she can not extend her territory nor increase her 
political power. Defenseless, she would be the easy prey of an un- 
scrupulous and ambitious nation. Guarded by hall a million patri- 
otic men it is hardly worth the price in money and lives which must 
be paid to get it. 

If, for protection, she allied herself with a first-class power, defeat 
in war would mean the political death of Switzerland. Recognizing 
this crave danger, Switzerland has kept out of entangling alliances, 
and tor 100 years has steadfastly maintained an attitude of strict 
neutrality toward warring nations. 

******* 

Yet it is still remarkable that, in spite of the vast sea of war that 
has been whirling around the little nation for the past 17 months, 
not a hostile shot has yet been fired on her soil. 

Switzerland is a confederation of 19 Cantons and six half Cantons 
organized under the constitution of May, 1874: The Republic is 
governed by a Federal Council of seven members elected for three 
years by the Federal assembly ; one of these seven members is desig- 
nated by the assembly to exercise the functions of President of the 
confederation. The Federal assembly is composed of the National 
Council of 167 members and the State council of 44 members, two of 
the latter for each Canton and one for each half Canton. 

Each Canton is subdivided into districts, there being 187. These 
in turn are subdivided into communes, which are the real political 
units, there being 3,164. The government is most democratic. The 
political meetings in the communes are almost identical with the 
town meeting form of government which still exists in New England. 
f rhe people have the right of referendum. Any legislative act passed 
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by the assembly can be subjected to recall by popular vote on the 
demand of eight Cantons or 30,000 active citizens. 

. * * * * * * * 

By the constitution, German, French, and Italian are officially rec- 
ognized as national languages. Debates in the assembly may be con- 
ducted in any one of these three tongues, while laws, executive proc- 
lamations, and decrees appear in all three. Of the Cantons all but 
six have a German-speaking majority; of these six, five have a 
French-speaking majority ; there is only one where Italian predomi- 
nates. This feature of Swiss life makes the local organization of 
military units necessary. 

By percentages, 69 per cent speak German, 22 per cent French, 7 
per cent Italian; all others, 2 per cent 

The Swiss are very loyal to their country and its democratic insti- 
tutions. Very few emigrate to other countries. Those who do gen- 
erally come to the United States, 90 per cent of the total annual emi- 
gration being credited to this country. The Argentine Republic 
, takes the largest part of the remainder — about 6 per cent of the total. 
* * * * * * * 

When enrolled the recruits are sent to one of the recruit schools, 
for which the confederation is divided into eight territorial depart- 
ments — for infantry, for cavalry, and for artillery, two each; for 
engineers, two. At these schools there is a permanent corps of instruc- 
tors, numbering 230, who are most carefully selected for this work. 
These instructors are about the only permanently paid officers of the 
Swiss Army. 

On reporting at the training school the recruit is fitted out with a 
complete uniform and equipment and given a service rifle. After 
completion of the course of instruction he takes the rifle and equip- 
ment to his home and keeps them until the end of his military service. 
When he is summoned to report for active duty he must turn out 
with a full equipment, and it anything is missing he is liable to fine 
or punishment 

The length of time' devoted to the first year's training of the recruit 
is fixed as follows: 

Days. 

Sanitary troops, supply trains, and commissary z 60 

Infantry and engineers 65 

Artillery and garrison troops »_ 75 

Cavalry i 90 

To an experienced soldier this time seems insufficient for the com- 
plete training of the recruit, but it must be taken into consideration 
that the boys of school age have their cadet corps in different locali- 
ties, with an abundance of rivalry and esprit de corps. Under these 
conditions the growing boy absorbs much military training which it 
is unnecessary to teach him at the recruit schools. The rifle clubs, of 
which there are many in Switzerland, admit boys over 12 years of 
age to membership and at 20 they are all fair rifle shots. 

Each day the recruit school, except Sunday, means eight hours of 
hard drill or instruction. In addition to the dailv schedule the 
recruits receive much night instruction, such as night nring, intrench- 
ing, and maneuvers. 

After the completion of the course the recruit is assigned to an 
organization in his own Canton and becomes a regular member of 
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the Elite, or first-line troops, with which he remains until he reaches 
the age of 32, when he passes into the Landwehr. There he remains 
until he is 40 years old, when he is transferred to the Landstrum and 
remains a member of the latter until he is 48 years old. The Land- 
wehr are also the first-line troops, but are given certain considerations 
on account of their age and skill in trades. 

******* 

After the first year soldiers in the Elite are called out six times — 
that is, every other year — during their term of service for periods of 
11 to 14 days each each time, while the Landwehr is only called out 
" once for 11 days. Cavalrymen serve 10 years in the Elite (no service 
in the Landwehr) and are called out eight times for 11 days each 
time for service during that period. 

Material for drills, maneuvers, and other military purposes are 
distributed among the Cantons and stored in accessible places. 
Arsenals, powder magazines, and ammunition factories are located 
with due regard to rapid mobilization and convenience of supply. 

OFFICERS. 

The method by which officers are developed is interesting. Should 
a recruit show particular ability, it is noted on his record by the 
instructors of the recruit school, and this report goes forward also to 
the commandant of the military forces of his Canton. The following 
year, when the noncommissioned officers' schools are formed, the 
recruit is directed to attend. He can not ask for this order and is 
bound to obey it unless excused by proper authority. These espe- 
cially chosen recruits assemble, to the number of about a hundred, at 
the designated place, and there they are put through a grilling course 
of instruction calculated not only to teach but to try out the mettle of 
the man. 

At the end of the course if. he has been found satisfactory he is 
appointed a corporal. 

All noncommissioned officers are eligible for appointment as com- 
missioned officers but can not be admitted to the school for commis- 
sion candidates until they have passed a certain amount of time as 
drill masters in the recruit schools and have received the recom- 
mendations of their superior officers. 

The candidates for the commissioned grade report under orders 
after the completion of the recruit school course ana undergo a course 
of instruction which is principally theoretical and includes lectures, 
recitations, and examinations. At the end of the course those who 
are found qualified are commissioned as second lieutenants and pro- 
ceed to their homes. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

The instructor in the Swiss Army occupies a rather unique posi- 
tion. There are about 230 of these divided into three classes. They 
are sometimes assigned to command regiments, brigades, and divi- 
sions, but the number so assigned must not exceed one- fourth of the 
total. This is for the express purpose of preventing all the higher 
commands from being occupied by the professional soldiers and to 
give the real militia officers a chance at all grades and commands. 
The instructors accompany commands and are really the advisers of 
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the commanders more than anything else, in addition to their duties 
as instructors during the training periods for recruits and noncom- 
missioned officers. 

To be given the position as an instructor, the lieutenant who de- 
sires the detail must be a college graduate and also must have taken 
a course at the Polytechnical School at Zurich. * * * On receiv- 
ing the approval of higher commanders he is assigned to the arm he 
desires and given a station at some training* camp. At this station 
he teaches recruits, noncommissioned officers, and candidates for com- 
mission. On the character of his work depends his chances for 
promotion. If not a good instructor he may never rise above the 
third and lowest class. 

Their principal work is at the various schools and instruction 
camps. During maneuvers they are not assigned to duty unless as 
umpires. Once a year they meet and make recommendations to the 
chief of their arm to whom they are responsible. Instruction is 
made uniform throughout the Republic as a result of these con- 
ferences. 

Promotion to the grade of first lieutenant comes by seniority after 
four to seven years of service, provided the officer has certificates of 
proficiency from his commanding officers. After four years the 
first lieutenant may be made a captain, but must show actual ca- 
pacity for this grade as a captain in the instruction of recruits in 
one of the recruit courses. Captains are retained in the elite until 88. 
After passing into the landwehr the officer either continues as a 
captain or he may be promoted to the rank of major. Promotions to 
the field grades are largely the result of recommendations from su- 
periors. First lieutenants who do not get promoted to the grade of 
captain pass into the landwehr as first lieutenants at 32. Captains 
serve in the landwehr until the age of 44, field officers until the age of 
48. In the landstrum all officers serve until the age of 52 ; after that 
they may be retained with their own consent. 

Kecommendations for promotion to include the grade of lieutenant 
colonel go through regular channels from the man's commanding 
officer to the division commander, and if the chief of that arm thinks 
the promotion merited the commission is issued. A man must serve 
six years as a captain and two years as a major before he can be 
promoted. For regimental and brigade commanders a board is con- 
vened, consisting of the secretary of war, the chief of the arm con- 
cerned, and the division commander. This board selects the names 
of two men and submits them to the executive, who designates which 
of the two has his approval. Division commanders are usually se- 
lected from brigade commanders in the same way. General staff 
officers are selected by the Federal Council after competitive exami- 
nation from officers of the different arms proposed by senior instruc- 
tors. After a period of service they return to the line. 

* * * * * * * 

There are 15 per cent more names on the rolls than are required to 
fill the company. This, in order that the company will always be 
full when turned out. 

******* 

Maj. Mott, of our Army, who has spent much time in Switzer- 
land and whose reports are probably the most interesting and instruc- 
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tire of any rendered, gives the following description of the Swiss 
rifle clubs: 

Upon the reorganization of her military system in 1874, creating a national 
instead of a cantonal or state militia, Switzerland wisely took advantage of 
the old customs and while proclaiming that every citizen must be trained as a 
soldier, added that his arms, uniform, and equipment furnished by the state 
must be kept by him in his home. Thus was confirmed if not created the 
means whereby the poorest peasant could practically own a modern $20 rifle, 
receive some free ammunition, and get more on easy terms. 

The enthusiasm and peculiarities of youth were moreover remembered, and 
the cadet corps, ranging from 11 to 16, and the preparatory corps, ranging from 
16 to 20, were encouraged by law. The small boys were supplied with a safe 
and serviceable light gun, and the big ones with the regulation musket ; army 
officers teach them to drill and shoot and public ranges are given them to 
practice on. 

Any man who remembers how he felt at the idea of owning and shooting a 
rifle when he was between 14 and 18 years of age has little difficulty in appre- 
ciating the sound military policy which dictates this encouragement of youthful 
spirit in the direction of shooting by furnishing arms and ammunition, in- 
structors, and ranges to boys at the age when their tastes are being formed 
and when to possess a rifle is an unspeakable joy. The influence is felt outside 
the active members of the boys' corps, which are, by the nature o£ things, 
mostly confined to towns and to boys whose parents are a little easy, and there 
can be small doubt that the example of these proud youngsters goes far to shape 
the ambitions and form the taste of those who for one reason or another are 
not members of the corps. 

We all know the effect produced upon a town or a school by the 
possession of a champion baseball or football team ; every boy wants 
to play ball. Shooting clubs in Switzerland take the place of our 
baseball teams. 

In 1904 there were nearly 13,000 boys between 11 and 20 years 
belonging to these corps; omitting about 3,000 of the youngest, all 
were reported to be fair shots. Reckoning according to population, 
if this system existed in the United States, there would be nearly 
300,000 boys instructed in drill and shooting, over 200,000 of whom 
would be fair shots with the Army rifle. 

That target shooting is the great national sport in Switzerland is 
attested by the eternal crack of the rifle which assails one's ears in 
every part of that country, no less than by the evidence of statistics. 

In 1904 there were 3,656 shooting clubs under Federal control or 
encouragement, with a membership of 218,815. In 1902 the mem* 
bership was 213,567; in 1898, 210,524; in 1894, 133,486. Thus the 
clubs are not only fully alive but are increasing in strength. The 
total population of Switzerland is only about three and a half mil- 
lions. If shooting clubs existed in similar proportions in the United 
States the membership would attain approximately 5,898,000. 

A shooting club voluntarily adopts such statutes as it chooses, has 
its matches as it likes, and in general is a perfectly free and volun- 
tary organization, just as such a club would be in America. The 
influence of the Government is felt in three ways: First ? each com- 
mune in Switzerland is obliged by Federal law to maintain at public 
expense a safe and suitable target range of not less than 300 meters. 
On this range all legally organized shooting clubs of the commune 
have a right to shoot. Thus the club is at no expense for its range. 
Second, the Federal Government offers a substantial subsidy (maxi- 
mum of 4 francs per member) to each club whose members have done 
certain prescribed shooting in the year. Third, any soldier who 
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during the year he is not called out i or service presents his target 
book, proving that he has done the prescribed military target prac- 
tice for the year with the club of wnich he is a member, is excused 
from summons to a military range that year. Thus, most soldiers, 
if merely for their own interest, join clubs, for if they do not they are 
required to present themselves during the year they are not called 
out at the division target range and do three days' target practice. 
During these three days they are housed and fed, but receive no pay 
and no indemnity for the time lost. This ruling applies to company 
officers and to all noncommissioned officers and privates armed with 
the musket. The State pays for cartridges used by soldiers shooting 
their prescribed scores, but for no others. (They are also permitted 
to buy Government cartridges in excess of their allowance at reduced 
rates.) 

In 1904, the Swiss Army shot nearly 6,000,000 musket-ball cartridges; the 
shooting clubs shot over 21,000,000 ball cartridges for the army musket. 

These clubs are self-supporting ; the Canton gives them nothing ; the commune 
furnishes the range. The expenses are very small. The entrance fee to a dub 
is abouj; 2 or 8 francs and the annual dues about 15 cents. 

Rapid mobilization is possible on account of the system by which 
the Swiss Army is maintained. Col. Bell, another observer, gives the 
following description of the mobilization of a battalion : 

As an example of the mobilization of a battalion of the Swiss Army, I would 
state that on September 25, 1911, the Forty-first Battalion was ordered to 
mobilize in a certain square in Lucerne. In this square were several tables, 
and between S and 9 o'clock the men commenced to report, completely equipped. 
As soon as a man reported he took his place in the section to which he belonged, 
and then commenced a general inspection of the man and his entire equipment 
by the lieutenants in charge of these sections. The inspection was most 
thorough, every article being held up and examined ; socks being pulled apart 
to see that they had no holes in them ; trousers were examined to see that they 
were sound and in good condition, as were all other articles of clothing. Every 
soldier had a good pair of extra shoes besides the serviceable pair he wore. 
The meat can and canteen were thoroughly inspected and a short time was 
given to the men to clean rifles, each man being provided with rags which he 
had brought for this purpose, at once cleaned his rifle, and then the breech- 
block being removed and a mirror being put in. the breech, each piece was 
thoroughly scrutinized ; the breechblock was examined, put in place, and tried 
in the gun several times to see that it worked properly. 

The dress coats in which the men reported were taken off, carefully tagged 
and marked, and blouses were brought over to the company from storehouses 
in which they had been kept, all having been washed and thoroughly repaired 
since the last time they had been used. The dress coats were carefully folded 
and wrapped up in the clothes in which the blouses had been packed. Bach man 
selected a blouse, which, after he had adjusted the belt, was thoroughly 
inspected by the section commander, and in case it did not fit, the man was 
compelled to change with some other man or to obtain another blouse. At the 
end of the inspection the blouses looked very well, and after everything had 
been thoroughly inspected the surgeon, accompanied by the section commander, 
made a thorough inspection of the arms and hands of each man. 

Three cooks had reported early, and by noon a good dinner, consisting of 
soup, sausage, and bread, was issued to the men. There was no loud talking, 
laughter, or boisterous conduct of any kind, and there was no confusion. The 
entrenching tools which the men did not keep were Issued to them, and before 
noon each man had his complete equipment in every way and the major had 
given what instructions he desired to his captains, the captains giving them to 
the lieutenants, and the lieutenants to their subordinates. At 8 o'clock in the 
morning there had been practically nothing in the square. Before 2 o'clock 
there was a complete body of trained soldiers who had been organized ; and the 
band, with a platoon, was sent down to escort the colors to the battalion, which 
were received very much in the same way as our own people do on such an 
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occasion. After the colore were received and the guard had taken its proper 
place, the band played the national anthem, and the entire battalion sang it 
After this was over the battalion marched to the station with its wagon tr^ain 
and entrained, without any noise, confusion, or delay. Everything had been 
provided for and arranged beforehand. I saw two other battalions entrain; 
there being a few points of difference, but no confusion. 

To the unpracticed eye, accustomed only to see troops in parade and moving 
with the precision of the parade ground, the maneuvers of the Swiss Army 
may be misleading, but to the trained soldier, who can separate at a glance the 
essentials from the nonessentials, it is apparent that the Swiss is a man who 
has received an excellent training in fieldwork, and while he may be far 
from perfect In many things, mostly because of the shortness of the time at 
his disposal, there is nothing essential that has been omitted in the instruction 
required of him, so when the time arrives that his services are needed, his 
country has reason to believe this training will be sufficient to enable him to 
defend her Intelligently and to the best of his ability. 

A professional soldier may, of course, find much to criticize about the niceties 
of military training, but there Is something about this army which Impresses 
him with its potential power, and makes It more to be dreaded than some regular 
military establishment which shows more skill and precision in exercises, but 
does not possess the endurance, education, and wonderful patriotism, which 
could endure anywhere. One short campaign or good skirmish would correct 
the few faults or deficiencies observed, and would make the Swiss Army a 
magnificent fighting machine. (Col. Bell's report on the Swiss Maneuvers, 
1911.) 



ARTICLE. BT FREDERICK KUENZU, FORMER LIEUTENANT, SWISS ARMT. 

(Bee hearing!, 64th Cong., 1ft tets^ pp. 1010 et teq.) 

* ****** 

The Republic of Switzerland consists of 22 states, called Cantons. 
Two of these, Basel and Appenzell, are each divided in two politi- 
cally independent parts, namely, Basel city district and Basel county 
district, and Appenzell in Inner anil Outer Appenzell or Inner ana 
Outer Rhoden. 

The Swiss form of government now is in one principal point even 
more representative and democratic than ours, as it does not invest 
one man with the executive power in nation or states. 

The President of the Swiss Republic is only the chairman for one 
year of an executive body of seven men called Bundesrat-Conseil 
Federal, which is intrusted with all the power which the United 
States places in the hands of one man, the President 

The election of the members of the Bundesrat as well as the chair- 
man, called the President, takes place annually during the winter' 
season by Congress, which consists of the House of Representatives, 
Nationalist, Conseil National, and the Senate, Standerat-Conseil 
d'Etat. 

The President can not succeed himself, in other words can not pre- 
side for two consecutive years. 

The annual election of the members of the Bundesrat is in fact a 
mere reelection, unless a member resigns or dies during the year of 
administration,, which would necessitate the election of a new 
member. 

In the states, Cantons, the executive power is exercised by a body 
of five to seven men instead of a governor — called the Kantonsrat- 
Conseil Cantonal. 

The legislature of the Cantons is only a single chamber with no 
senate and is called the Grosse Rat-grand conseil. 
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Switzerland has three official languages, German, French, and 
Italian. 

German is spoken by 2,500,000 inhabitants of the Cantons: Bern, 
Luzern, Zurich, Basel, Solothurn, Zug, Aargau, Thurgau, St. Gallen, 
Appenzell, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Glarus, Schaffhausen, and the 
greater part of Graubunden. 

French by 800,000 inhabitants of the Cantons : Geneva, Vaud, 
Valais, Neuchatel, Fribourg. 

Italian by 300,000 inhabitants of the Canton Ticino and part of 
Graubunden and Valais. 

The official language in the German-speaking Cantons is German, 
in the French-speaking, French, and in the Canton Ticino, Italian. 

In debates of the national governmental bodies any one of the three 
languages can be used, as almost every representative masters them, 
and the minutes are translated into the three. 

* ****** 

The Federal Government took over the business of instructing the 
engineer corps, the artillery, and the cavalry, and the training ol the 
instructors for the infantry and the higher offi<5ers, while the instruc- 
tion itself of the inf antrv was left to the various Cantons. 

By still another revision of the constitution in 1874, military ad- 
ministration was further centralized. By these last provisions the 
army of the Republic was made to consist of the contingents from 
the Cantons. The enrollment of the contingents, their care, and the 
appointment and promotion of the officers remained with the Can- 
tons, controlled by general rules laid down by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The latter, however, took over all instruction, training, arming 
(free of charge), and right to enact military legislation. The Can- 
tons may appoint and promote officers up to the grade of major, but 
only when made permissible by a Federal certificate of ability. 
* • * * • * * * 

In the event of an emergency call, mobilization takes place through 
official proclamation transmitted by wire. The Landsturm (42-48 
year men) near the border repair at once to their appointed sta- 
tions, which are always nearest their homes, and augment the force 
of the customs guards. 

At 9 o'clock in the morning of the second day following the 
proclamation all the troops assemble, fully equipped, at their assigned 
military posts. As an illustration, the call for mobilization last year 
was issued August 1. The Landsturm immediately joined the cus- 
toms guards on the border, and at 9 a. m. on August 3 the Swiss 
Army of 425,000 was ready for action. 

There, then, you have the army of Switzerland — "a citizenry 
trained and accustomed to arms" — such as President Wilson says 
this country must depend upon for defense. 

How is it possible that the short time of his obligatory military 
service brings the Swiss soldier to the same or a higher efficiency 
than the three years of continuous training do the man of the sur- 
rounding military powers? 

All who have sought to answer this question have found that the 
training of the Swiss boys in school, cadet corps, and preparatory 
courses is responsible for it. 
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It is a great fault that seizes the mind of a great many of our 
American people in thinking that the short obligatory service the 
Swiss soldier goes through is responsible for the military strength 
of Switzerland, and it would therefore make our Nation also secure 
if we would adopt the same system; but the making of the Swiss 
soldier and his spirit is in the training in school, cadet corps, and 
preparatory courses rather than the obligatory-service part. 

It we are convinced that a system similar to the Swiss system 
would be a great addition to our national defense, then let us begin 
with the foundation of the building, not the roof. 

******* 

The best criterion by which to judge the policy of a nation is to 
see how she fared when that policy came to a trial. Nobody will 
deny that the world's struggle, lasting now 17 months, is the most 
severe trial that will ever come to Switzerland. Did Switzerland's 
policy of preparedness succeed? 

As to policy 1 : Switzerland is at peace and will stay so. 

As to policy 2 : Why did Germany not strike at France through 
Switzerland? 

What are the reasons that prevented France and Italy to strike by 
way of Switzerland at the most vital and unprotected parts of Ger- 
many ? 

Why is now the way of Saloniki taken instead of Geneva, Bern, 
Basel, or Zurich to invade Germany? 

Because all the big powers are afraid of the well-trained and 
patriotically inspired army and the well-laid fortification of Helvetia. 

Is it not logical that the Swiss system of preparedness should 
appeal to us, especially as Switzerland has remained a Republic for 
624 years, and the Swiss people have cherished and maintained the 
highest ideals of liberty, justice, and orderly government for more 
than six centuries? 

Is not the Swiss policy a good policy for the United States? No 
dynastical, despotical, or aristocratic interests can become a power in 
the Unitea States, and therefore the greatest factor for militarism 
is eliminated beforehand. Our only aim, our only cause, our only 
reason to fight would be to protect the honor and the institutions of 
the United States. 

By whatever road or from whatever viewpoint you search into the 
causes that led to the present devastating conflict the opinion can 
not escape you that war was the last and only way out for the 
European rulers to divert their people's attention from inner affairs 
of their territorial possessions. The fear of the ruling houses of the 
fast-spreading republican ideas throughout their monarchies^ the 
inability of some dynasties to maintain their thrones against imminent 
internal troubles, the daily growing indignation of the people 
against the tremendous military burden mainly incurred to sustain 
the tottering thrones, were the intrinsic causes of the world's war. 

Wliy are the green fields, the snowy mountains of Helvetia un- 
touched by the bloody fingers of Mars? 

Why is* Switzerland not only symbolically the white cross in the 
red field, but to-day in reality the only pure spot in blood-reddened 
Europe. 
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Why are Columbians beautiful shores and fertile cornfields spared 
the devastation of this hellish war? Why are our harbors busy and 
the hundreds of thousands of our mills humming? Because the two 
nations enjoy God's greatest gift to mankind, the imperishable gov- 
ernment which derives its just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 



EXTRACTS SHOWING THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE SWISS 
MILITABT SYSTEM. 

(Reprinted from report of Lieut Col. George Bell, jr., November, 1911. as contained In 
Senate Document No. 769, 63d Cong., 8d seas., presented by Senator Chamberlain.) 

* * * * * • * 

PERMANENT INSTRUCTORS. 

The uniformity and efficiency of the instruction and training in the 
entire army is due to the work of the permanent instructors, who 
practically spend their entire time out of doors with the various 
classes or units undergoing instruction ; aiding, advising, correcting, 
and noting. They may be, and are, assigned to command of a unit, 
viz, battalion, regiment, brigade, division, or army corps, but not 
more than one-fourth of the entire number may be upon this duty at 
one time. They also act as umpires at maneuvers. 

* * * * * * * 

MILITARY AUTHORITIES OF EACH CANTON. 

Each Canton, corresponding to our State, has a military department 
which has certain well-defined functions ascribed to it by, and subject 
to the control of, the central authority. 

The cantonal military department assures the regional recruitment, 
appoints certain subaltern officers (of infantry chiefly), issues the 
call to arms, assures the clothing and equipment of troops in its 
territory, furnishes horses, and collects the military tax. 

******* 

The progress of training of the Swiss Militia is exactly the reverse 
in theory and fact of that in operation with our militia. Good per- 
formance in the field being the whole end and object of military 
instruction and the time being short, the Swiss begin, and we may 
say end, their teaching in the open country. 

After a thorough course in the school of the soldier and squad, 
work out in the open fields is begun and the recruit comes face to 
face with the primitive problems of a campaign and learns at the 
very start " what he is there for." He is taught to march correctly 
in column, form line, and march in line, but these exercises are made 
an incident of going to and coming from " work." The real business 
of his life, he learns, is to march steadily under a heavy pack, shoot 
straight, take cover, and obey his squad leader. The candidate 
officers' and junior officers' chief thought is to do outpost and patrol 
duty effectively, to read the map correctly, to post their men advan- 
tageously, and to solve on the ground minor tactical problems. They 
are questioned and noted on these points, and they realize that their 
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advancement depends upon the intelligence they show in the presence 
of actual though elementary military facts. 

******* 

4. Recruiting officers from the ranks. Promotion to second lieu* 
tenant from the ranks takes place only after 12 months of arduous 
work in the practical performance of a second lieutenant's military 
duties. As tne candidate officers command each other in turn under 
severe and capable instructors, the best men are readily picked out. 
Mental examination is practically eliminated, a certificate from a 
good school being sufficient proof of general education. The whole 
effort is bent to seeing if the candidate has the military qualities that 
make a good officer. 



THE MILITIA OF SWITZERLAND. 

[From report of Col. William Cary Sanger, 1900.] 

If proof were needed that a land can train all its citizens for the 
efficient and intelligent performance of that work which must be 
done when war comes, and at the same time escape the evils of what 
is to-day called militarism, that proof can be found in the Republic 
of Switzerland. A Republic with the strongest democratic tenden- 
cies, with a constitution not unlike our own. with intense local pride 
and cherished local traditions, with an inored conviction that the 
central authority must not unduly encroach upon the rights of the 
Cantons, with a worthy love of peace and its blessings, without the 
slightest thought of adding a foot to their territory, but with an 
intense love of country and a cheerful willingness to perform every 
duty which their citizenship entails, they have evolved and developed 
a military system which has given them the best militia in the world. 
It is of the greatest interest to us that in organizing this splendid 
body of "citizen soldiers" they have worked along the Tines laid down 
by the men who framed the Constitution of the United States. 

The rights of the Cantons to name the officers who are to be com- 
missioned, a right which was reserved to the States by our Consti- 
tution, exists to-day in Switzerland, subject to the limitations of 
proved efficiency and fitness. 

The organization and discipline of the Swiss Militia is under 
Federal control in Switzerland, just as is prescribed by our Consti- 
tution ; the universal military service still remains a theory with us, 
but in Switzerland it is real and actual. But one striking difference 
separates their methods from ours; for over a hundred years we 
have failed to pass any laws or take any action in Congress for im- 
proving and developing our citizen soldiers; Switzerland, on the 
contrary, has profited by experience, and has made its mistakes or 
shortcomings the stepping stones to better conditions; it has care- 
fully and conservatively changed for the better by repeated legisla- 
tive enactments the organization, the equipment, and training of the 
militia until to-day the most competent officers from all over the 
world pay cheerful tribute to its high excellence. 

S D— 64-1— vol 42 27 
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DATA RELATING TO THE SWISS ABMY. 
(Library of Congress, Washington — Legislative Reference Division.) 

(Translated from : Egli, Ch., a colonel of the Swiss general staff. I/Armee Suisse. Histori- 
cal introduction by Lieut.-Col. If. FeMmann, p. 1-57. French edition by MaJ. Mare 
Warnery. Paris and Nancy, 1913.] 

Appendix Containing Data from Other Sources. 

ITheo. F. Klntts, jr.. research assistant, March 2, 1916.] 
I. HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 

Obligatory military service has always been the basis of Swiss 
military systems (p.*l). 

The first military compact among the Cantons was the Covenant 
of Sempach in 1393 (p. 4). 

But although there was increasing willingness and ability to act 
together, no unified force came into existence until 1807. On June 5 
of that year the Diet provided for central military authorities. In- 
struction, as also organization, arms and- equipment, was left to the 
Cantons, with the provision that these arrangements were to be as 
nearly uniform as possible (pp. 36-37). 

A law of 1853 made the army a stable organization. By decree of 
the Federal Council an order of battle was adopted. The Cantons 
took charge only of instructions for the infantry ; instructions having 
to do with all the other forces were intrusted to the Confederation. 
At this time the Federal elite or active army numbered a total of 
56,082 men in all branches and the Federal reserve a total of 26,334. 
There was also the landwehr (pp. 44-45). 

By a law of 1865 there was created a general staff, under the direct 
control of the military department (p. 47]. 

It was the military organization law of 1874, however, which led 
to a true Federal army. This measure made universal service a 
reality, stabilized the organization of the higher units, lengthened 
the period of service, and turned over to the Confederation every- 
thing pertaining to instruction and armament (p. 49.) 

In 1886 there was enacted a Federal law providing for a land- 
sturm. (p. 54.) 

A long series of these separate enactments following the law of 
1874 produced complications and brought need for a new military 
organization law. (p. 56.) 

The reorganization thus desired was provided for by a law of 
1907 and put into effect in 1912. (Preface, p. III.) 

(For the text of the law of 1907, see Recueil officiel des lois et 
ordonnances de la Confederation Suisse, v. 23, Berne, 1908, pp. 695- 
755. Or Amtliche sammlung, v. 23, Bern, 1908, pp. 781-842. 
Under date of 1907, a lengthy exposition of Swiss military legisla- 
tion and related matters is given by P. Wolf. Die schweizensche 
Bundesgesetzgebung, v. 3, c. 34, pp. 1-482. Among the features of 
this work are reproductions of certain forms or blanks used for 
administrative purposes.) 

II. CONFEDERATION AND CANTONS (PP. 832-334). 

The administration of the army requires constant and close coop- 
eration between the Confederation and the Cantons. Although the 
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reciprocal rights and duties are fixed by law, conflicts are unavoid- 
able if there be a lack of willingness to work in harmony for the 
best interests of the army and of the country. Under the new 
organization there have been hardly any differences between the 
Confederation and the Cantons except concerning appointments of 
officers and abolishment of certain indemnities. 

The higher control of military administration belongs to the 
Federal Council, which exercises it by means of the Swiss military 
department. The Confederation has a general supervision over the 
military administration of the Cantons. 

The Federal Council issues ordinances for the conduct of the plan 
of military organization; it divides the country into districts, each 
furnishing an army division, and, after consulting the Cantons, into 
recruiting districts; it approves the drill and service regulations. 
An exception is made in regard to the administrative regulations, 
which must have the force of law because they determine the contri- 
butions of the. communes and the inhabitants. These regulations 
are issued by the Federal Assembly. 

The Cantons form the companies and the battalions of infantry, 
the squadrons of dragoons, the landsturm, and the complementary 
services. When the effectives are not sufficiently numerous to form 
battalions, companies, or squadrons, the Confederation decides upon 
their grouping. The Confederation forms all the other staffs and 
military units and organizes the auxiliary services. Moreover, it 
assigns to the cantonal units the officers, subofficers, and soldiers of 
other branches, such as the sanitary personnel. 

The Cantons appoint the officers of the units which they form. 
These appointments include infantry officers of the staffs of their 
small-arm battalions. 

The Federal Council appoints the staff officers of battalions formed 
by several Cantons and the officers of their companies. 

It appoints all officers whose appointment does not belong to the 
Cantons. 

When a Canton is not able to provide its units with the number of 
officers or subofficers required, the Federal Council assigns it super- 
numerary officers or subofficers of other Cantons. 

The (Confederation furnishes the arms, the corps equipment, and 
war materials in general 

The Cantons furnish, by means of indemnities (commutation), the 
personal equipment of the cantonal and Federal troops, in accord- 
ance with orders issued by the Confederation. They store and keep 
the articles of equipment received from the soldiers in such a manner 
as to assure rapid distribution upon mobilization. 

The Cantons handle the corps equipment of the cantonal troops 
and the Confederation all other corps equipment. 

The Federal Council issues directions in the matter of putting 
troops into service. The work of putting troops into service is left to 
the cantonal authorities. 

When a Canton does not meet its obligations the Confederation 
takes action for it at that Canton's expense. 

The Confederation makes disposition of personal equipment and 
arms and of all other war materials. To the extent that the rights 
of the Confederation do not forbid, the Cantons have the same 
power for the needs of the cantonal service. 
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UI. CLASSES OR BANS OF THE ARMY (PP. 94-96). 

The Swiss Army comprises: 

1. The filite (active force) , formed of soldiers from 20 to 32 years 
old. But cavalrymen do not serve in the filite more than 10 years, 
captains serve until the age of 38, and the higher officers can be 
retained until 48. 

2. The Landwehr, formed of soldiers 33 to 40 years of age. But 
captains serve until they are 44, and the higher officers can be re- 
tained until 48. 

3. The Landsturm, formed of soldiers from 41 to 48 years old. 
There are, moreover, incorporated into the Landsturm soldiers who, 
becoming unfit for the filite and Landwehr services, can, nevertheless, 
serve in the Landsturm; finally, volunteers who show a sufficient 
acquaintance with shooting and who meet the physical requirements. 
In the Landsturm all officers serve until 52 years old. With their 
consent, they can be kept in the service beyona the age limit. 

Officers of the age of service in the filite can be incorporated into 
the Landwehr or the Landsturm, and officers of the age of service 
in the Landwehr can be incorported into the Landsturm. 

(In general accord with the rules obtaining elsewhere, certain per- 
sons are exempt from service. For others there has been an exemp- 
tion tax since 1878, pp. 59, 60, 78. The Confederation insures sol- 
diers and certain other persons connected with the army service 
against the economic consequences of sickness and accidents , in- 
curred by reason of such service. There is also a carefully guarded 
system of pensions, pp. 80-90.) 

IV. MOBUJZATION FOR WAR 1 (PP. 877, 878, 880, 881). 

Article 237, military organization law (Swiss), 1874: 

Every time a body of Federal troops is called into active service the men 
enlisted shall take an oath according to a formula to be adopted by the Federal 
Council. 

. Decree of Federal Council March 5, 1875 : 

The Swiss Federal Council In administering article 237 of the military organi- 
zation law of November 13, 1874, agrees upon the following formula as the oath 
to be taken by the troops called into active Federal service : 

11 The officers, subofficers, and soldiers swear (or promise) solemnly to remain 
faithful to the Confederation, to sacrifice their lives for the defense of the 
fatherland and Its constitution, never to abandon the flag, to conform strictly to 
military law, to obey scrupulously and punctually the orders of their chiefs, to 
maintain and observe strict discipline, and to do everything that the honor and 
the liberty of their country may demand of them." 

Mobilization for war is prepared in all its details in time of peace 
by the authorities of the Confederation, of the Cantons, of the com- 
munes, and by the commanders of the troops; these preparations are 
conducted in such a manner as to assure readiness for war on the 
part both of the army and of the territorial service. Mobilization 
of troops for instruction service (peace mobilization) naturally does 
not follow the same rules as mobilization for war. This notably 
concerns the furnishing of horses, which is a much easier matter in 

* There is omitted from the translation of text under this heading a list of routine 
details which begins with the roll call and ends with the taking of the oath. 
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time of war, because the Confederation makes disposition of all the 
horses; in time of peace the Confederation can take into the service 
only those horses wnich it is willing to hire. 

Mobilization is planned at mustering places by local commanders 
and by the boards for supplying horses. Other boards likewise 
exercise their functions, namely, the boards of sanitary inspection, 
of horse valuation, of wagons, of bicycles, of automobiles, etc. All 
these "mobilization functionaries" are appointed and made ac- 
quainted with their functions in time of peace. 

Men belonging to the troops called out must present themselves 
at the mustering places at the hour fixed by the rt poster of putting 
into service" ("amche de mise sur pied"). If necessary, they pro- 
ceed from here by special trains. 

Officers, subofficers, and soldiers who report at the place of storage 
of their equipment or at their mustering place are conveyed free, 
without railway tickets or orders for transportation. 

On the same conditions are conveyed : Officers' baggage, bicycles, 
and, if the distance exceeds 20 kilometers (12 miles), the horses of 
officers and of the cavalry with their servants and baggage. 

The uniform or the service register is a sufficient entitlement to 
these privileges. 

Troops mobilized at the mustering places are not ready to march 
against the enemy. They must first enter into the framework of 
their unit of the army ana be started toward the threatened frontier. 
This movement of forces in arms is called " concentration " ; it is 
effected by marches or by railway or by both means. 

Railway transportation is not ordered except when the purpose 
can be* served by this means more quickly than by march and when 
the lines of communication are not threatened by the enemy, inas- 
much as during the journey the troops are, so to speak, without 
means of defense. Transportation of one of our present divisions 
requires 70 trains without the mountain brigade and about 80 with 
that brigade; its transmission occupies from three to four days upon 
a single-track line. Hence, if there is less distance than 80 or 50 
kilometers (48 or 30 miles) to be covered, the troops reach their desti- 
nation quicker by foot. In certain cases the foot soldiers may be 
carried by railway, while troops mounted or in vehicles make the 
march. 

The railroads possess so much importance for the concentration, 
afterwards for resupplying, that it is necessary to protect them before 
the opening of hostilities and during the concentration, as well as 
during the operations, in order to prevent interruption. With pres- 
ent explosives it is easy for a few men to destroy railway lines at 
certain points, producing most serious consequences upon the out- 
come of the operations. 

The concentration has a decisive importance respecting further 
operations} that is to say, respecting movements which contribute 
to the decision of battle. It is difficult to repair the errors com- 
mitted. Every general staff prepares, in time of peace, the concen- 
tration with a view to the different eventualities of war; for this 
operation requires exact calculations, the establishment of time-tables, 
preparations for feeding troops* etc. It goes without saying that 
the " parts of the concentration" ("pi&ces de la concentration ") are 
kept secret 
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Appendix. 
i. efficiency of mobilization. 

Switzerland, with a population (3,315,443) smaller than that of 
Massachusetts, and with an area less than twice that of the same 
State, can mobilize 240,000 trained and properly equipped soldiers 
inside of 24 hours. Behind this force is a reserve of about the same 
size, part of whom are armed and have received training, and may 
be used to fill casualties, for the defense of positions, and for special 
duties of various kinds. (U. S. Senate, 63d Cong., 3d sess., doc. 796, 
p. 117. Report of Lieut. Col. George Bell, jr.. 1911.) 

The Swiss mobilization has been accomplished 'without the slight- 
est difficulty, and to-day throughout the country the troops have 
taken a solemn oath of fidelity to the flag. (Berne dispatch of Aug. 
6, 1914, in London Times of Aug. 8, 1914, p. 5, col. 4.) 

In order to safeguard its neutrality and the integrity of its terri- 
tory the Swiss Confederation has mobilized its entire army. Col. 
Wille has been appointed general, i. e., commander in chief of the 
armv, and the mobilization has taken nlace very rapidly and in 
perfect order. (Communication from owiss legation, London, in 
Times of Aug. 15, 1914, p. 5, col. 1.) 

Switzerland completed her mobilization before either France or 
Germany. In the first week of August she put over a quarter of a 
million of thoroughly drilled men on her frontiers. (Hapgood, 
Norman. The Swiss Army lesson. Harper's Weekly oi July 17, 
1915, p. 56.) 

The experience of 1914 has established the fact that in general the 
measures that have been adopted have all been well taken. The 
whole army — filite, Land wehr, and Landsturm — was mobilized simul- 
taneously, and the completed task was done within the limits of the 
time planned. (Feyler, Col. F., author of La Suisse sous les armes. 
The Swiss military system. Century Magazine of November, 1915, 
p. 64.) 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to confess that in one essential matter 
there was failure. If the operations were rapid, there was still slow- 
ness in getting into line on the part of certain troops that did not wait 
for their reservists and marched with only the effective forces in 
times of peace. (Ibid.) 

The measures taken by Switzerland are full, provided her neigh- 
bors observe the rights of the people. But suppose that Germany 
had dealt to Switzerland the blow she dealt to Belgium? She would 
have found, in 48 hours, at the frontier only some companies of the 
Landwehr, a force wholly insufficient to oppose the advance of a single 
corps of cavalry charged with the task of destroying the railroads. 
(Ibid.) 

n. VARIOUS OBSERVATIONS BT UNITED STATES OFFICERS. 

In many respects the Swiss Republic resembles our own, as their 
Cantons correspond to our States, and the greater portion of the 
army belongs to the different Cantons and not to the Federal Govern- 
ment, whose troops are but a very small fraction of the whole, 
although the Confederation has, with the consent of cantonal 
authority, charge of all recruiting for military service. 
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Every Swiss citizen owes military service from the commencement 
of the year in which he attains the age of 20 to the end of that in 
which he reaches 48, and must present himself during his twentieth 
year at a designated place in his location for physical and mental 
examination. (IT. S. Senate doc., supra., p. 117. Report of Lieut. 
Col. Bell, 1911.) 

The permanent personnel of the Swiss Army consists of 200 officers 
known as "instructors" of the first, second, and third classes. They 
are generally selected when young and advanced in rank till the 
highest grade is reached about the age of 40. They may or may not be 
assigned to command of a unit — regiment, brigade, army corps, etc. 
Not more than one-fourth, however, may be so assigned. This is done 
to prevent the professional officers from getting all the higher com- 
mands, to the discouragement of the nonprofessional or militia officers 
proper. The instructor, therefore, does not take the place of the 
commander of a unit but is his adviser. (Ibid., p. 184. Report of 
Capt T. B. Mott, 1906.) 

During periods of training officers and men are paid what is con- 
sidered sufficient to cover expenses. It is not payment for services, 
properly speaking, but reimbursenie ntof expenses only. (Ibid., p. 
186.) 

Leaving out cost of rearmament, the budget of the Confedera- 
tion for 1901 was 28,713,600 francs. The budgets of the separate 
States of the Confederation, or Cantons, can not be given exactly. 
An expert estimates it at from 3 to 5 millions per annum for all 
Cantons, say 5,000,000 francs. Total for support of army, 33,713,600 
francs. 

Assuming the expenditure to be roughly 35,000,000 francs, or 
$7,000,000, the cost of each soldier of the 200,000 in the first line 
(which can be instantly mobilized) amounts to $35 a year. The sec- 
ond line costs nothing. 

The annual appropriations for our Army show that each regular 
American soldier costs 28 times as much as his Swiss comrade. 

To compare the availability of the two forces for war is not *> 
easy as to compare the cost, though our force of Regulars and Or- 
ganised Militia taken together has about the strength of the Swiss 
active or flite army* 

Switzerland can mobilize an army corps in three days, ready in 
every particular of organization, equipment, munitions, and trans- 
port, to march against the enemy ; they can mobilize four such corps 
at one and the same time. Just how many days it would require to 
concentrate in one place 30,000 of our Regulars with all their bag- 
gage and transport; or how long to assemble four such commands of 
Kegulars and militia, it is difficult to say, but probably it would be 
nearer three weeks than three days. 

Comparisons may be odious, but when to maintain 1,000 men oosts 
28 times as much in one country as in another, the relative readiness 
for war of the two forces is worth examining. (Ibid., pp. 186-187.) 

It is impossible to spend several weeks, as I have done, in daily 
contact with detachments of the Swiss Army engaged in their ordi- 
nary daily routine without receiving a lasting impression of the 
willingness and devotion of the men and the zeal and capacity of 
the officers. The term " militia army " has given the world a mis- 
taken idea of the effectiveness and readiness of this force, which I 
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think can not be judged by the militia standards of either America 
or England. " Semipermanent army " would be a more correct term 
in view of the severe exactions of service, the length of time devoted 
to field training, and the military education of the officers. 

The progress of training of the Swiss militia is exactly the reverse 
in theory and fact of that in operation with our militia. Good per- 
formance in the field being the whole end and object of military in- 
struction and the time being short, the Swiss begin, and we may say 
end, their teaching in the open country. (Ibid., p. 137.) 

Tne Swiss farmer is the most independent and jealous person on 
the globe, but he has voluntarily yielded to supreme military neces- 
sity and voted to let troops maneuver over his fields; and he greatly 
enjoys getting a few francs for a little damage done to his fence 
or pasture, (Ibid., p. 141.) 

Upon the reorganization of her military system in 1874, creating a 
national instead of a cantonal or State militia, Switzerland wisely 
took advantage of these old (target-shooting) customs, and while 
proclaiming anew that every citizen must be trained as a soldier, 
added that his arms, uniform, and equipment furnished by the State 
must be kept by him in his own home. Thus was confirmed, if not 
created, the means whereby the poorest peasant could practically own 
a modern $20 rifle, receive some free ammunition, and get more on 
easy terms. « 

The enthusiasms and peculiarities of youth were moreover remem- 
bered, and cadet corps, ranging in age from 11 to 16, and preparatory 
military corps, ranging in age from 16 to 20, were encouraged by 
law. The little boys are supplied with a safe and serviceable light 
gun and the big ones with the regulation musket ; army officers teach 
them to drill and shoot, and public ranges are given them to practice 
on. (Ibid.) 

The objections (to Swiss shooting matches) are few. Among them 
are the practical restriction of all matches to one range, viz, 300 
meters, and to one position, the kneeling; the evil attendant upon 
all such assemblages of the people, drinking and carousing, and the 
spending of money during sometimes a whole week. 

The stands for club matches are all covered, so that the marksman 
is never in the rain or sun. This is made necessary by the desire to 
have all matches come off as advertised, and especially in order that 
Sunday, the great day for shooting, may not be lost. The conditions 
are therefore not those for military shooting, either as to range or 
light. (Ibid., p. 149.) 

EXTRACTS FBOM ARTICLES ON THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SWISS 

MILITARY SYSTEM. 

From article by Col. F. Feyler, author of La Suisse sous les Armes, 
an authority on Swiss military affairs, Century Magazine of Novem- 
ber, 1915, page 59 : 

CORPS OT INSTRUCTORS. 

Their Instructors, properly so called, constitute, with the commanders of 
divisions and corps of the army, the only permanent officers In the Republic. 
This body Is not a large one. In all, It does not number 200 officers. But they 
receive a highly developed theoretical education in their profession and, above 
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all, are placed In a position for acquiring a very complete experience In their 
profession and a training In Instruction which develops them as representative 
authorities In the better methods of Intensive Instructors of recruits. 

The following covers the length of time required tinder the Swiss 
system for the discipline of the individual soldier, the noncommis- 
sioned officer, and the lieutenant: 

The soldier (p. 02) : Day- 
School of recruits 67 

First repeated course 13 

Total 80 

Corporal: 

School of noncommissioned officers 22 

School of recruits 67 

Total 169 

Lieutenant: 

School of officers 82 

School of recruits 67 

Total 818 

From the same article, on pages 63 and 64 : 

MOBILIZATION OP THE ABMT. 

So far I have sketched the organization and Instruction of the militia. It 
remains to show how the army passes from a peace to a war footing. In 
reality It is never on a peace footing. Every one of the periods of exercise and 
maneuver constitutes a veritable mobilization of all the units called out — a 
mobilization equal to that of war. * * * 

Everything, therefore, is done expeditiously, and the experience of 1914 has 
established the fact that in general the measures that have been adopted have 
all been well taken. The whole army — elite, landwehr, and landsturm — was 
mobilized simultaneously and the completed task was done within the limits 
of the time planned. 

From "The Note Book of an Attach^" by Eric Fisher Wood, 
page 204, paragraph 3 : 

Monday, November 80, 1914. 

Berne is ahnost as mnch in a state of war as Paris. The whole Swiss Army 
of 500,000 is mobilized and has been on the frontiers since the end of Jnly. 
The nation la on a war footing and seems to be about equally suspicious of all 
the nations concerned in 'the present unpleasantness.' A certain quiet confi- 
dence, however, pervades Switzerland — a confidence which even a small nation 
may feel when it has an effective army. 

From the same volume and author, page 886: 

INFANTRY. 

My observations lead me to think that the most important qualifications for 
the infantry soldier are three, viz, to be able to dig, to be able to hide, and to 
be able to shoot At the beginning of the war the French had paid very little 
attention to any of these things. Their men were dressed in a uniform so con- 
spicuous that hiding was impossible. The only shooting that they had ever 
done was gallery shooting at a range of about 40 yards, and they were singu- 
larly poor even at this. Judging by practical results, they had very few theories 
and no practice In the matter of digging trenches. The trenches which they 
made in the early weeks of the war were straight grooves in the ground, with 
the earth thrown up in a haphazard manner on either or both sides. Their 
early defeats were due to the unexpected Invasion through Belgium and to their 
unpreparedness In the three essentials mentioned above. 
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On page 3; 

The German infantry also shoot poorly from an American standpoint, but do 
better than the French. Their uniform is the most nearly perfect of any of the 
armies in the war, and the Germans are virtually invisible at short range if 
they are not moving. Their helmet is easily the best headgear in the matter of 
invisibility. It sets tightly on the head, and owing to its shape virtually never 
casts a shadow. The Germans have been from the beginning very accomplished 
trench diggers, and have had elaborate theories as to the construction of 
trenches and much practice in making them. 

From the same volume and same author, page 329 : 

I would mention again, in order to emphasize the statement, that aU my ob- 
servations have led me to believe that the essentials of military preparedness 
are, first of all, a rapid mobilization ; without this everything else is useless. By 
" rapid " I mean a mobilization of at least half a million men or upward in not 
more than 10 days. After this in importance comes the ability to hide, to dig, 
and to shoot. To hide is impossible when wearing a uniform as conspicuous as 
the French, which might be called maximum and has, I should estimate, been 
the cause of from three to four hundred thousand extra casualties. 



From the Scientific American, December, 1914, page 871 : 

To weather the storm the Republic of the present is far better prepared than 
the feeble disheartened Confederation of divided Cantons which emerged from 
the Napoleonic disaster. A Federative Union wisely organized on the solid basis 
of the constitution of 1848 — a frame of Government which borrowed from that 
of the United States some of its best features. • • • to-day's Swiss State 
may be called politically strong. It carries out the will of its its citizens and 
normally progressively realizes its end. 

The nation in arms constitutes the defensive force of the country. * * * 
Thus the 1st of August, which is now annually celebrated as the national day, 
in remembrance of the signature of the first Federal Pact in 1291, saw this year 
the mobilization of 300,000 men, active army (Auszug), Landwehr, and even 
Landsturm. 

****** * 

That Switzerland, although in arms for the safeguarding of her neutrality, 
may successfully and up to the end remain an oasis of peace and refuge, and 
fulfill her various humanitarian duties * * * is the present wish of aU her 

SOBS. 



Extracts from " The Citizen Army of Switzerland," in The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine of November, 1915 : 

Nowhere else in the world has the art of self defense better adjusted itself 
to geographical conditions than in the little Republic of Switzerland. While 
the subject of national preparedness holds such a large place in the minds of 
the American people, it becomes of value to study the remarkable system the 
Swiss people have evolved — a system fitted to national ideals which do not 
accept the doctrines of militarism on the one hand and which reject the doc- 
trines of peace at any price on the other. The Swiss system is particularly 
interesting to Americans because of the kindred theories of government in 
Switzerland and the United States, the similar aspirations of their people, and 
the close relationship of their needs. 

Although they have democratic tendencies, perhaps stronger than our own, 
although they believe in local self-government, perhaps more thoroughly than 
. we do, and although they possess a very deep conviction that central authority 
must not encroach upon the rights of the Cantons, the people of Switzerland 
have made themselves a nation under arms, yet a nation without the slightest 
thought of adding a foot to its territory or of disturbing that peace whose 
blessings it loves and appreciates. 

There is nothing in Switzerland corresponding to a regular army. One might 
(rant for months around the country without finding one man whose profession 
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la military ; yet almost as hard would it be to discover one able-bodied citizen 
who iias not had some soldier training * * *. (P. 006.) 

NO GEACK HCGIMBNTS. 

Rich and poor serve side by side in the Swiss army, and there is none of 
the "crack" regiment Idea to be found. Neither is there any picking and 
choosing in the service; each man is placed where he can serve best There 
is only one general, and he is picked from a nation of soldiers; nor is his 
renumeration lordly, for his salary is only $10 a day. 

The caste system has not been permitted to creep into the Swiss army, for 
the very essence of the Swiss military idea is that all men start from the 
scratch, and that brain and ability most win the race. 

The line troops of the Swiss army are raised like our State militia. The 
Cantons of Switzerland correspond to the States of the United States, and 
each Canton keeps its own troops and selects their officers. These officers are 
nominated by the Grand Council of the Canton upon the recommendation of 
the cantonal military director, after having successfully passed through the 
schools of instruction. Promotion from second to first lieutenant takes place 
according to seniority, but thereafter merit is the determining factor. No 
officer rises to a higher rank than colonel for there is only one general in the 
Swiss army and he is the commander in chief. 

The engineers, guides, sanitary and administrative troops, and the army 
train are enrolled by the Confederation. Arms also are supplied by the Con- 
federation. The Cantons furnish equipment and uniforms, but aire reimbursed 
therefor afterward by the Federal authorities. (Pp. 505-608.} 
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ADDRESS DEUTERED BEFORE THE DEMOCRACY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, AT 
CONCORD, N. R, MARCH 18, 1916. 



By Senator Robert L. Owen. 



Gentlemen of the New Hampshire Democracy, fellow countrymen, 
it gratified me to yield to the invitation and the demand of my be- 
loved colleague, Senator Hollis, to speak to you to-night as the repre- 
sentatives of the Democracy of New Hampshire. 

In the highest and truest sense, democracy is a religion, moving the 
hearts and souls of men toward justice, human brotherhood, and 
human betterment through self-government by the people. Its prin- 
ciples move many men oi many parties, in many nations — from New 
Hampshire to California, and from the United States to France, 
from Persia to China, and from the republics of South Africa to 
those of Australasia. 

The Republican Party, when it was organized, in 1856, to fight 
da very, showed a clearer conception of true democracy than* did the 
old Democratic Party of that date, which condoned, tod even de- 
fended, slavery. Only when the Republican Party was allured from 
its high ideals, through the decades following the Civil War, by the 
corrupting influences of corporate power and self interests, which 
seized possession of the party management and party control, did 
the Republican Party fall from its high estate and finally become 
the recognized champion of organized private greed. As this 
gradually took place there came a new birth of a purer democ- 
racy within the ranks of those who still clung to the old Democratic 
Party and its best ideals. 

It may be fairly said that only with the advent of Woodrow 
Wilson, three short years ago, was the Democratic Party completely 
restored in the affections and confidence of the people of the United 
States, and then for the first time in 60 years was it able to give 
concrete expression to its desire to make effective its principles of 
human brotherhood and human betterment. 

We must now give an account to the people of our stewardship. 
What have we done and what do we propose? Have we been faith- 
ful to our pledges? 

HAVE WE BROUGHT DISASTER OR PROSPERITY? 

My fellow countrymen, when the Democracy in November, 1912, 
received the mandate of the American people to assume the reins 
of government all the great powers of special privilege, who have 
regarded the Republican Party as an instrumentality through which 
the invisible government might control the Government of the people 
of the United States, joined in a chorus prophesying hard times, in 
the obvious hope by tnus creating hard times to lay the foundation 
for the defeat of the party of the people. 

The business of the United States is based on credit and confi- 
dence, and the organized plutocracy^with its control of vast agencies 
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of publicity, has had the power to paralyze confidence and to shake 
the credit system of the United States to its foundations, to frighten 
business men, keep them out of new enterprises, and make them 
ultraconservative in conducting current business. These causes 
weighed heavily in the scale to further discourage the country as 
Wilson's administration began. 

The previous depression, due to Republican mismanagement, was 
intensified by these. vast influences, but as the militant Democracy 
moved forward in its high and noble purposes, with the reduction of 
the monopoly features of the Republican prohibitive tariff, putting 
the necessities of life on the free list, establishing the income tax, 
stabilizing the financial and commercial world with the Federal re- 
serve act, abating the powers of private monopoly with the Clayton 
bill, protecting small business men against unfair practices, do- 
mestic or foreign, by the great monopolies, through the Federal 
Trade Commission act, the glorious sun of Democratic prosperity 
burst through the clouds of doubt and distrust, showing tne Ameri- 
can people that a true democratic government, described by Lincoln, 
of the people, by the people, and tor the people, will give them for- 
ever the highest form of prosperity, the greatest measure of happi- 
ness, and will best promote the welfare of mankind. 

WHAT HAVE WE DONE? 

We have reformed the monopoly promoting features of the Repub- 
lican prohibitive tariff! 

We have put the necessaries of life on the free list. 

We have removed its injustices and discriminating inequalities. 

We have opened wider the gates to foreign commerce, both import 
and export — and imports and exports in the truest and highest sense 
measure each other. 

We have diminished the per capita taxation which bears too se- 
verely on the poor through the reduction on necessities, and placed 
the tax more largely upon luxuries and upon the wealth which should 
meet a larger part of the necessary cost of government. 

We have established a progressive income tax and placed the taxes 
more largely upon those who can bear the taxes without suffering, 
and to that extent taken the taxes from the shoulders of the very 
poor, who can not stand taxes except at the expense of suffering. 

We have been faithful in our promises to reform the tariff, and it 
has not resulted in diminishing our revenues or our exports or our 
imports, which have both increased substantially apart from war 
munitions. 

It has been demonstrated overwhelmingly that the tariff sched- 
ules are much higher now than the difference in cost of production 
at home and abroad since the tariff schedules have been put upon a 
revenue-producing basis, and that the incidental protection afforded 
by a revenue-producing tariff is more than sufficient to protect every 
honest and legitimate industry. 

The proof of the fact that the Republican tariff laws were grossly 
unjust, and were not based on the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, was completely demonstrated by me in the 
tables prepared in April, 1909, will suffice to show the gross false pre- 
tense of the last tw6 Kepublican tariff acts. 
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0CHEDT7IJB A— CHEMICALS, ETC. 

This table shows that the percentage of labor to the value of the 
product in Schedule A, for example, by the very figures given by 
the Finance Committee itself, is only 7.5 per cent, while the proposed 
schedule is 28 per cent — four times as high as the entire labor cost 
involved in the product. 

SCHEDULE B — GLASSWARE, ETC 

In like manner in Schedule B the total labor cost is 36 per cent 
The total labor cost in Europe, if it were half as much, would leave 
the net difference in labor cost only 18 per cent, while the proposed 
tariff is 48 per cent for Schedule B. 

SCHEDULE — METAIA, ETC. 

In like manner Schedule C exhibits a total labor cost of 20 per 
cent. The difference in this labor cost and the European labor cost, 
accepting the statement of the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
that the labor cost in Europe is only half as much, would be 10 per 
cent, and the difference in labor cost for which the protection might 
be required would not exceed 10 per cent, but the proposed rate is 31 
per cent — three times as high as it ought to be for protective 
purposes. 

SCHEDUIJB D— WOOD, BfTC. 

In Schedule D the total labor cost is 27 per cent, and the difference 
in labor cost in this country and abroad would be 13} per cent, not 
counting freight, which would be as much more in iavor of this 
heavy material ; and here the proposed rate is 11 per cent, and this 
schedule ought to be absolutely free in order to protect our forest 
and conserve our natural resources otherwise, as well as supply our 
people with cheap building material and our publishers with cheap 
paper. 

SCHEDULE B — SUGAR, ETC 

In Schedule E, sugar, etc., the labor cost is 5.6 per cent; the 
difference in labor cost would be less than 3 per cent, which would 
be more than offset by freight, and here the proposed duty is 65 per 
cent, giving a complete monopoly to the Sugar Trust, which takes 
nearly all the profit, leaving a small fraction of the profit to the 
sugar planter. 

Ana so it goes for all the 14 schedules. 

PERMANENT NONPARTISAN TARIFF COMMISSION. 

To make assurance doubly sure of safeguarding every legitimate 
interest in the United States, the Democracy is now about to estab- 
lish a permanent nonpartisan tariff commission of experts who shall 
give Congress and the President authoritative and reliable informa- 
tion with regard to every industry and enable the laws to be written 
in such a way as to develop to the highest extent our industrial 
activities and our domestic and foreign commerce. 

We have provided a means, and will perfect a means, through the 
Federal Trade Commission and other agencies, to safeguard Ameri- 
can industry against unfair practices, foreign or domestic. 
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The Democracy realizes that foreign nations can only in the long 
run pay for our exports by their exports, and that our exports will 
be ultimately measured by our imports, and therefore that we should 
encourage our imports from other nations, especially of those things 
which we do not ourselves produce to the entire satisfaction of our 
people, in order that we may enlarge our exports to other nations 
and stimulate, therefore, the industrial activity of our American 
Republic. 

This should be done by reciprocal agreements through mobilized 
tariff schedules, subject to Executive arrangement under a fixed 
legislative policy. 

The Underwood law produced $43,565^235 more revenue in 1915 
than was produced under the Payne- Aldnch bill in 1912. 

The income-tax law, passed by the Democratic Congress, which puts 
the burden of taxation where it belongs, is estimated to produce 
$100,000,000 for the current fiscal year. 

The passage of the Underwood bill, with its income tax, was 
violently resisted by the Republican Party — the servants of privi- 
lege — through a prolonged filibuster, and the income tax was vio- 
lently opposed and denounced by the high priest of the Republican 
Party — the Hon. Elihu Root of New York — on the astonishing 
ground that it was unfair to " my people " — words which were pri- 
vately expunged from the Congressional Record and which made 
Senator Lewis's reply in the Record to his use of this term "my 
people " seem without point. 

I should like to inquire who are the persons whom the great Re- 
publican bugler describes as " my people." 

The Democracy, when it speaks of " my people " speaks of all of 
the people, rich and poor alike, and not merely of those who are able 
to pay an income tax. Even in New York State there are over 
nine millions of people who do not pay an income tax, and a com- 
paratively small number who do pay an income tax. Mr. Elihu 
Root received his commission to represent all the people of New York 
as their United States Senator, and he should think of them all as 
u my people," and if he were a good Democrat that would be his point 
of view. 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

Under the crafty manipulation of the servants of privilege acting 
through the Republican Party, the funds of the people on deposit 
with the national banks were concentrated by the national-bank act, 

*ien in 3 central reserve cities, then in 
nds so concentrated became a gigantic 
tie credit system of the United States, 
atute law into the hands of a very small 
d, and who did, by expanding credits, 
contracting credits make a bear market 
rhich they could and did enrich them- 
the expense of the unlearned and un- 
t;he panic of 1907 was brought about by 
he destruction of many financial and 
dislocation of exchanges and of credits, 
lopolies, as United States Steel absorbed 
>lesale depression, and losses estimated 
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by Senator Aldrich himself on the floor of the Senate, in January. 
1908, as costing the American people over two thousand millions 01 
dollars. It was an underestimate. I demanded of Senator Aldrich 
an investigation of this panic and its causes and its beneficiaries, and 
was refused. 

On the floor of the Senate on the 25th day of February, 1908, I 
pointed out to him, as chairman of the Committee on Finance, that 
he and his colleagues had refused to accept an amendment to the act 
of 1900, which I had drawn and caused to be submitted to the United 
States Senate, and which would have protected this country against 
panic, and invited him on the floor of the Senate to challenge this 
statement, and he sat silent. (Cong. Rec., p. 2429.) 

When the militant Democracy came into power in 1913 it made 
me chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
United States Senate, and we immediately began the drafting of the 
Federal reserve act, which the Democracy put upon the statute 
books over the violent and prolonged filibuster of the Republican 
Party on December 23, 1908. This act established 12 Federal reserve 
banks, concentrated the reserves of the banks of the country in 12 
Federal reserve banks, made these reserves mobile and available for 
the business interests of the country, put these vast reserves under 
the power of the Government of the United States, acting through 
the Federal Reserve Board, and took these reserves out of the con- 
trol of Wall Street. 

It did more — it provided a basis for an expansible, elastic cur- 
rency based on commercial paper, with the credit oi the United 
States behind the Federal reserve currency. 

By establishing confidence in our banking system, a large volume of 

tola and currency has been brought from hoarding, and from October 
1, 1913, to December 31, 1915, the national-bank deposits increased 
$2,056,374,124, of which increase $1,498,978,697 was the increase in 
individual deposits, and $557,395,427 was the increase in bank deposits 
with other banks; and from June, 1913, to June, 1915, deposits in 
State banks increased $213,866,517.14. 

It made a future financial panic or currency panic impossible. It 
made stable for the first time in the history of tne United States the 
credit system of the people of the United States and has lowered the 
interest rates below any point previously known in the United States. 

It gave business men a right to know that they could receive legiti- 
mate credit in legitimate business without fail at all times, and 
therefore encouraged every enterprising man to feel he could expand 
his business with safety and could begin new enterprises without 
the deadly danger of financial panic. The consequence has been that 
as soon as the people of the United States realized the value of this 
system they began to enlarge their lines of activity, to open new 
enterprises, and an era of prosperity has now begun which will never 
again be destroyed by a financial panic. Under any system improvi- 
dent, reckless business men will be driven to individual liquidation, 
but never again will the banks of the country, from Concord to Los 
Angeles, be closed in a day for lack of currency, as occurred October 
21, 1907, and never again will business men justly entitled to credit be 
denied credit as under the plutocratic rule of the Republican Party. 

This act has brought our interest rates to the lowest point in our 
history. The Federal reserve act opened up the whole world to the 
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credit system of the United States, authorizing the establishment by 
American banks of foreign branches, thus affording for the first time 
responsible banking and credit agencies through which American ex- 
porters and importers could do business throughout the world through 
responsible American agencies. 

The Federal reserve act was passed over the organized systematic 
opposition of the Republican Party, backed by the Wall Street banks 
and all their powers. 

The great banks of New York, manned by very human beings, nev- 
ertheless perform a magnificent function in our economic life, and are 
entitled to receive the most respectful and considerate attention, and 
they were given the most respectful and considerate attention by the 
Democracy in the writing of this Magna Charter of credits, but the 
control of the banking system of the United States was taken out 
of their hands, where it aid not belong, and put in the hands of the 
people of the United States, where it did belong, in spite of their 

Protests and in spite of the filibuster of Mr. Elihu Root's Republican 
'arty, and even of Mr. Elihu Root himself. 

I rejoice to know that while the Republican Party has been under 
the control and guidance of organized human selfishness and private 
privilege, that nevertheless the true spirit of the Democracy is mov- 
ing the hearts of a respectable number of Republican leaders and of 
millions of Republican citizens, whose interest in the common good 
and whose patriotism is as great as that of any Democrat. 

THE CLAYTON ANTITRUST BILL. 

The Democracy promptly amended the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
which was deficient in many respects, and made unlawful various 
practices which, as a rule, singly and in themselves, were not covered 
by the Sherman Act. It seeks to prevent the creation of illegal 
trusts, conspiracies, and monopolies in their incipiency and before 
consumation. It makes^ unlawful discrimination in prices for the 
purpose of wrongfully injuring or destroying the business of com- 
petition. It makes unlawful various monopoly-promoting contracts, 
holding companies, and interlocking directorates. It removes labor 
from the commodity class and gives the American laboring man the 
greater measure or industrial freedom, for which he has so long 
strived, and is looked upon by wage workers of the United States as 
the new Magna Charter for labor. 

It does not prevent combinations of capital, but only those prac- 
tices injurious to the general welfare and the common good. 

Against this bill the Republican Party violently protested and 
filibustered. The Democracy forced its passage. 

THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ACT. 

The Federal Trade Commission act was created not for the pur- 
pose of harassing business, not for the purpose of instituting long 
legal proceedings, but to bring quick relief against unfair prac- 
tices, to protect the small business man and small business enter- 
prises against the ruinous cut-throat competition of the big fellows 
against the little fellows, and provide a convenient administrative 
agency to stop unfair practices and to advise business men, and help 
them in legitimate enterprise as against predatory and vicious prac- 
tices. 
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The Federal Trade Commission is in a position where it will be 
able to discover unfair practices and unfair competition of foreign 
competitors and prevent it. 

This act was violently opposed by Mr. Boot's Republican Party. 

THE SEAMAN'S ACT. 

No better estimate of the value of this great act liberating the 
toilers of the sea from substantial slavery can be presented than was 
stated by the Secretary of Labor: 

In the struggle of the centuries gone by, step by step, ail classes of labor, 
save one, have achieved a measure of freedom, until in this country workmen 
are no longer compelled to work against their will or by physical force to fulfill 
a civic contract of labor. The single exception is the seamen of the world, 
including those of the United States. After a legislative struggle of more than 
20 years the seaman's bill was enacted into law by the Sixty-third Congress, 
and the last vestige of serfdom by legal requirement was thereby wiped from 
our statute books. The seamen are free men now and are able to stand erect 
before the world, the owners of themselves and their own labor power. 

This act- 
not only says to the American shipowner that American seamen shall be free 
to leave their vessel when the vessel is in a port in this country, but it says to 
the foreign shipowner, When your seamen come Into American ports the very 
fact that they are In our waters and under our Jurisdiction makes them free 
men. 

This bill will ultimately inure to the benefit of the American ship- 
owner, as it will compel the owners of foreign vessels entering our 
ports to pay their seamen salaries in proportion to the salaries de- 
manded by American seamen, otherwise they run the risk of losing 
their crews. Thus a potent factor in the suppression of our mer- 
cantile marine will have been removed, the high labor cost to Ameri- 
can shipowners in competing with foreign-owned vessels being a fac- 
tor of some competitive importance when competition is very close. 

This bill provides for safety at sea for passengers and for crews: 
that the crew must understand the language of its officers, the lack 01 
which has been responsible for some deadly disasters at sea. 

This bill was supported by Progressive ^Republicans, who deserve 
every credit for doing so. The act has not resulted in harm. On the 
contrary, because of this act, the act opening to American registry 
foreign-built ships and other liberal provisions, the American mer- 
chant marine is now growing by leaps and bounds. Every American . 
shipyard is taxed beyond its capacity, and the American flag is 
already flying at the mast of hundreds of thousands of tons of 
American bottoms in excess of 1912, when the Republicans went 
out of power. It has been repeatedly claimed that the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Co. was forced out of business because of the en- 
actment of the seamen's law. The records of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine proved that statement to be without 
foundation. The vessels are still under the American flag, trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic, where business was more profitable because 
of the European war, and when they were sold on the Pacific more 
trade was being offered to the vessels than they could possibly carry. 

All these bills — the tariff bill, the Federal reserve act, the Clay- 
ton bill, the Federal Trade Commission bill, the seaman's act- 
have had one purpose — the promotion of the common good, the 
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abatement of monopoly, the betterment of mankind, the lowering of 
the cost of living, and the greater happiness of all our people, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, and the Root Republicans fought 
them every one. 

THE SHIPPING BILL. 

The strenuous effort of the Democratic administration to pass a 
Government-owned shipping bill for the purpose of naval reserve, 
sadly needed, and for the purpose of establishing new lines of com- 
merce to South America, and to obtain some just standard for freight 
charges, was defeated by the violent opposition of the Root Repub- 
licans and a few disaffected Democrats. We hope to pass an im- 
proved bill on this line this session of Congress. 

PANAMA TOLLS ACT. 

The law repealing free tolls to the Shipping Trust through the 
Panama Canal and the recognition of our treaty obligations to 
Colombia and Great Britain was another great Democratic per- 
formance. We had a right to compel those who used the canal, 
built with the money of the people of the United States, to pay a 
reasonable tax for the use of that great international improvement, 
and we had no right to violate our treaties relative thereto, as the 
Republicans had done for the sordid advantage of the unscrupulous 
coastwise Shipping Trust, and the Democrats in repealing this law, 
which had violated our treaties, put the honor and integrity of the 
United States back on the high plane it should always occupy. 

SMITH-LEVER AGRICULTURAL EXPAN8I0N ACT. 

The Democrats passed the Smith-Lever agricultural extension act, 
systematically promoting agriculture, thereby increasing the Ameri- 
can food supply, giving greater value to the farm lands of the 
country, cheapening food products to the people of the United 
States. Under it thousands of farm demonstrators are stimulating 
and directing the agricultural development, husbandry, agricultural 
economics, and household economics on millions of farms. This 
was a magnificently useful act of far-reaching consequences. 

THE LOBBY IN WASHINGTON. 

The act of the Democracy in driving the organized lobbies out of 
Washington City and from the Halls of Congress should not be 
forgotten. 

DIRECT ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 

Nor should it be forgotten that it was the Democracy which 
finally compelled the passage of the constitutional amendment for 
the direct election of United States Senators by popular vote, thus 
taking Senators from under the undue influence of those who could 
unfairly influence legislatures to elect the servants of privilege, as 
in the Larimer case. 
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WORLD-WIDE PEACE TREATIES. 

Through the Democracy treaties intended to promote the peace 
of the world were negotiated with nearly all the great nations of 
the world, and through the Democracy will ultimately be estab- 
lished the peace of the world on the basis of human brotherhood, 
Justice, and equity. These treaties were negotiated with Great 
Britain, France, Kussia, Italy, Spain, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Portugal, Netherlands, Persia, Greece, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Guatamala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Bolivia, Costa 
Rica, Uruguay, Peru, Ecuador, Paraguay, Panama, China, San 
Domingo, and Salvador, and their consummation is a clear indica- 
tion of the high and noble purpose of the Democracy to promote 
and establish throughout the world an enduring peace. 

THE RURAL CREDITS BILL. 

So great had my respect and confidence for your splendid Senator 
from New Hampshire, Senator Hollis, grown by my association with 
him in writing the Federal reserve act, that I sought him as chairman 
of a subcommittee to develop the rural credits bill, and he has per- 
formed this service with a rare ability and with a most admirable 
exercise of an untiring industry. The Nation is profoundly in- 
debted to Senator Hollis for his great work in perfecting this bill. 

Immediately after the Democracy came into power it appointed 
subcommittees to work out a plan for rural credits, to give citizens 
engaged in the agriculture of the Nation cheap money on long time, 
to enable the farmers and stockmen of the country to more ade- 
quately fulfill their obligations in furnishing the food supplies and 
tne raw materials for the American people. This bill has now been 
presented to both Houses, and will become an act at this session of 
Congress, with the support of very many patriotic Republicans, who 
appreciate its very great value. 

PHILIPPINE BILL. 

At this session of Congress the liberation of the Philippine people 
will be provided for, having passed the Senate and been reported 
to the House, relieving the United States of the dangerous responsi- 
bility for the peace and happiness of far-removed alien, foreign 
people^ and turning over to them their own self-government under 
conditions which we have learned by our own experience will pro- 
mote their happiness and establish for them a safe and enduring 
basis of self-government. . 

PENDING MEASURES ON PREPAREDNESS. 

The Democracy is now engaged in passing many measures for 
safeguarding the interests of the United States by adequate prepa- 
ration against possible foreign aggression through the building up 
and enlargement of our Navy, through the building up and strength- 
ening of our Army, the auxiliary naval merchant-marine act, the 
building of an armor plant, to be owned by the people of the United 
States, thus relieving the people of the United States from the danger 
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of being compelled to rely upon private persons to furnish the armor 
for our war vessels and enabling the Government to obtain the armor * 
plate at actual cost, and many auxiliary steps are being promoted by 
the administration. 

EXECUTIVE ADMINISTRATION — NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

Capt. J. S. McKean, office of the Chief of Naval Operations, made 
the following statement before the House Naval Committee : 

We have made more real progress in the last two years than in any previous 
five-year period In my experience in the navy. I don't think I have ever known 
a time when everybody In the service, from top to bottom, was working as hard 
with their heads and hands to prepare the fleet for active service. 

The Wilson administration authorized in two years $70,000,000 to 
be spent on the chief fighting force of the Navy, as against $26,000,- 
000 authorized during the last two years of the Taft administration. 
The five dreadnaughts authorized under Wilson will mount 36 more 
14-inch guns than the two authorized under Mr. Taft, and the pres- 
ent program of the Democracy will make abundant provision for 
strengthening the Navy, and doing it jinder the most economical con- 
ditions. By securing competition the present Secretary of the Navy 
saved $1,077,210 on one contract for projectiles and over a million on 
armor plate, and the projectile people and the armor-plate people 
criticize him severely. Take, for instance, the cost of powder, which 
was sold at a dollar a pound in 1907, and is being sold to European 
powers at nearly this price now, is being manufactured by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy for 34 cents a pound. The powder people natu- 
rally despise him. 

The Government, which, under the Republican system, was com- 
pelled to pay $425 per ton for armor plate, can manufacture it at 
$230 per ton under the estimates of Secretary Daniels. The armor- 
plate people detest him. 

He wickedly abolished intoxicants from the battleships where 
sober, steady hands are needed. The liquor interests hate him. 

The enemies Secretary Daniels has thus made have caused him to 
be viciously denounced in the plutocratic press. We love him for the 
enemies he has made. 

The Secretary has opened up all the smaller navy yards and has 
them all actively at work, ana is expanding the larger navy yards. 
Your city of Portsmouth can testify to the splendid development of 
the navy yards, for your own has almost doubled its capacity and its 
force oi men over that of the Taft administration. 

No previous Secretary ever so encouraged and strengthened the 
War College at Newport as has Secretary Daniels, which now has a 
president and a staff of 10 officers instructing an attending class of 32 
officers and more than 400 others by correspondence. 

The Secretary of the Navy has so far developed the radio telegraph 
aind telephone service that he can communicate with our ships 
throughout our entire waters from his office directly, and for its size 
there is no navy in the world that has reached a higher state of 
perfection. The number of our midshipmen has been increased 50 
per cent under the new administration, by allowing each Senator 
and Member of the House three appointments instead of two. 

Under the improved service desertions have diminished, and en- 
listed men reenhsting is very greatly stimulated, so that 85 per cent 
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of the enlisted men are now reenlisting. Our enlistments in the Navy 
have increased over 6,000 since the new administration. The Navy 
has developed in the past year the perfection of the wireless tele- 

?hone so far that it has telephoned from Arlington to Mare Island, 
lal.. 2,500 miles away, by wireless. 

The Secretary has established a Naval Consulting Board, with 
Thomas A. Edison as its chairman, and 22 members, selected from 
the 11 leading engineering and scientific societies, whose talents and 
patriotism are now at the service of the country, and engaged in 
eagerly working up a plan for a great research laboratory. They are 
organizing scientific committees in each State, to cooperate in putting 
at the -service of the Government every available industrial resource 
and invention. 
In the office of the Secretary of War a like activity is proceeding. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 

Under Secretary Houston, a man of very great ability, learning, 
and industry, and his splendid Assistant Secretary, Carl Vrooman, 
the services of that great department has been stimulated to the 
highest efficiency. It would take a volume to properly describe the 
value of these services to agriculture, horticulture, and animal 
husbandry and farm economics under the new. spirit of democracy 
and cooperation with the State authorities. Millions of farms are 
under this influence and values will be developed in excess of previous 
administrations that will go into hundreds of millions in the im- 
proved crops of cotton, corn, wheat, and other grains and in the 
products oi animal industry. 

DEPARTMENT OP STATE. 

Through the Department of State, the Democracy has established 
treaties looking to ainity and peace with nearly all the great nations 
of the world. Recently peace has been established in Haiti, bringing 
this Republic, so long turbulent and disordered, into new conditions 
of peace and happiness, under the friendly guidance of our Republic 
The treaty with Nicaragua, just confirmed by the Senate, gives the 
United States future control of interoceanic canal rights and a mag- 
nificient naval station in Fonseca Bay. 

The greatest accomplishment, through the Department of State 
and through the Treasury Department, and through the President, 
has been in building up a sentiment of mutual respect and confidence 
between the Republics of Central and South America with the United 
States, thus promoting a spirit of good will and cooperation and of 
commerce, which will be alike beneficial to North and South America, 
and which will more firmly than ever establish the principle of the 
Monroe doctrine as a Pan American responsibility. 

The Department of Foreign Trade Advisers of the Department 
of State has been efficiently developed, and is rendering the most 
important services in gathering information and advice on com- 
mercial subjects and distributing the same so as to" promote and 
protect our toreign commerce. Its activities in the present war have 
been worth very many millions to our people, and will be still more 
useful as this service is developed in promoting the common good. 
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Over $20,000,000 of commerce was released from entanglement due 
to the war, upon applications filed between September and November, 
1915. 

HB HAS KEPT US OUT OF WAR. 

Perhaps the greatest accomplishment, the one for which our people 
are more deeply grateful than any other, is that the President has 
kept us out of war and in a condition 01 profound peace while all 
the world beside seems torn with war or internal violence. 

Under extreme provocation the President has nevertheless used 
his great powers and his great influence against any act that would 
involve the people of the United States in war either with the weak- 
est of our neighbor nations or with the strongest nations of the world, 
such as Great Britain and Germany, both of whom, because of the 
excitement and stress of a life-and-death struggle, have disregarded 
in various ways the international law and our legal rights. 

An administration less wise and less thoughtful might easily have 
been swept into war with Mexico, with Germany and Austria, or 
With Great Britain and its allies. 

In spite of the amazing and magnificent accomplishments of the , 
Democracy since it came into power in March, 1913, the great Re- 
publican trombone — the Hon. Elihu Root — takes occasion to sound 
the keynote of the Republican Party's war song for 1916 before the 
New York Republican convention on February 15, 1916, with a puny 
whine about Mexico and Belgium and Germany. 

Does he deny the magnificent accomplishments which I have 
pointed out? Not at all. 

Does he give any credit to the Democracy for its glorious work? 
Not a word. 

He entertains the country by charging that the depression in 
business when the Democratic administration came in was due to 
the Democratic tariff, although the depression existed before the 
election took place in 1912, and was emphasized by the calamity 
propaganda of the plutocratic press, ana has been now removed 
by a condition of widespread prosperity since the Democratic legis- 
lation became effective. He makes the unthinkable charge that the 
Democracy is hostile to American business and to the men who con- 
duct it Almost his entire address is directed at a criticism of the 
foreign policy of the Democracy. 

He argues ^ that President Wilson should have recognized the 
bloody assassin Huerta, who betrayed Madero, when trusted by Ma- 
dero m charge of Madero's troops, and who had Madero and Suarez 
murdered that he might enjoy the presidentialpower vacated by his 
chiefs cold-blooded assassination. President Wilson took a different 
position — that he would not recognize a man who had betrayed and 
assassinated his chief for the base purpose of seizing a position va- 
cated by such an assassination. 

Hueita's unspeakable villainy I described on the floor of the Senate. 
He was responsible for the murder of various members of the Mexi- 
can Congress, and finally seized nearly the entire Congress by mili- 
tary force^ and put them and kept them in prison, while he had a 
false election, with stuffed ballot boxes, to make it appear that he 
was the choice of the Mexican people, who were not permitted to 
vote their will. President Wilson was right in refusing to recognize 
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this political monster. President Wilson was right in not intervening 
in Mexico, torn as it was with internal dissension and revolution* It 
was the unanimous opinion of the representatives of the South Amer- 
ican Republics that intervention there would set a precedent which 
would make every South American Republic regard the United States 
with suspicion, aversion, and as a dangerous power which intended to 
absorb the Central and South American Republics, one by one, as Mr. 
Roosevelt had obtained the Panama Canal Zone in 1903, 1904, in dis- 
regard of our treaty rights with Colombia when Mr. Root was his 
confidential adviser as Secretary of War. The action in Panama 
greatly impaired the standing of the United States with the Central 
and South American Republics, and justly made us the object of 
their suspicion. 

* The Democratic administration has tried to overcome this ex- 
tremely evil Republican inheritance by making a treaty with Colom- 
bia and by calling various Pan American conferences looking to 
the solidarity of the Central and South American Republics with the 
United States. The Democracy called in Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chili when we had the unhappy controversy with Huerta. Demdb- 
. racy has now the Secretary of the Treasury en route to South 
America to help cement the spirit of friendship and confidence 
between the United States and the South American Republics and 
undo the great harm done in the Panama case by Mr. Root's former 
deity. 

One would imagine from Mr. Root's speech that if he had had the 
power he would have intervened in Mexico. 

The question of intervention in Mexico is not a new one. The first 
great Republican President, Abraham Lincoln, considered this mat- 
ter most carefully. His Secretary of State, William H. Seward, 
April 6, 1861, addressed the following advice to Thomas Corwin, 
minister to Mexico, giving President Lincoln's views on intervention : 

For a few years past the condition of Mexico has been so unsettled as to 
raise the question on both sides of the Atlantic whether the time has not come 
when some foreign power ought, in the general interest of society, to intervene, 
to establish a protectorate or some other form of government In that country 
and guarantee its continuance there. 

You will not fail to assure the Government of Mexico that the President 
neither has, nor can ever have, any sympathy with such designs, In whatever 
quarter they may arise or whatever character they may take on. • • • 

The President never for a moment doubts that the republican system is to 
pass safely through all ordeals and prove a permanent success In our own 
country, and so to be recommended to adoption by all other nations. 

But he thinks, also, that the system everywhere has to make Its way pain- 
fully through difficulties and embarrassments which result from the action of 
antagonistical elements which are a legacy of former times and very different 
institutions. 

The President Is hopeful of the ultimate triumph of this system over all 
obstacles, as well In regard to Mexico as In regard to every other American 
State ; but he feels that those States are nevertheless justly entitled to a greater 
forbearance and more generous sympathies from the Government and people 
of the United States than they are likely to receive in any other quarter. • • • 

The President trusts that your mission, manifesting these sentiments, will 
reassure the Government of Mexico of his best disposition to favor their com- 
merce and their internal improvements. 

I find the archives here full of complaints against the Mexican Government 
for violation of contracts and spoliation and cruelties practiced against Ameri- 
can citizens. It is not the President's intention to send forward such claims 
at the present moment He willingly defers the performance of a duty, which 
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at any time would seem ungracious, until the Incoming administration In 
Mexico shall have had time, if possible, to cement its authority. 

So that Mr. Boot had very good authority for his own attitude 
whan Secretary of War, Secretary of State, and United States Sen- 
ator under the Roosevelt and Taft administrations, in not permitting 
any intervention to be entertained because of the outrages of bandits 
on Americans in Mexico. 

When Senator Root was recently in the United States Senate he 
rebuked Senator Stone, who proposed intervention in Mexico. He 
vigorously dissented from intervening in Mexico as a means of re- 
dressing injuries, and said : 

Sympathy with the people of Mexico in their distress, a Just sense of the 
duties that we owe to that friendly people, and the duties that we owe to 
the peace of the world, must forbid our assenting to or yielding to any such 
course. (Congl. Rec., Apr. 20, 1911.) 

On his oath and responsibility as a Senator of the United States 
he urged the very course which Mr. Wilson steadily pursued. As a 
Republican bugler he viciously denounces Mr. Wilson for taking the 
course which Mr. Root, as a United States Senator, advised him to 
take. 

On April 21, 1914 (Congl. Rec., p. 6985), Senator Root again 
denounced the idea of intervention in Mexico when we were con- 
sidering entering Vera Cruz and demanding a salute to our flag 
for the Tampico outrage. He said : 

It is Intervention, technically, but It is war in its essence, that we are to 
vote to justify to-night How long will it continue? What its results and its in- 
cidents will be, no man can state. Men will die — men dear to us, win die — 
because of the action which we are to approve to-night. American homes will 
be desolate; American women will mourn; American children will go through 
life fatherless, because of the action that we are to approve to-night ; and when 
those children, grown to manhood, turn back the page to learn in which cause 
their fathers died, are they to find that it was about a quarrel as to the number 
of guns and the form and ceremony of a salute and nothing else? 

• Mr. Root strongly opposed our entering Vera Cruz and the pun- 
ishment of the insult by the usurper liuerta. He voted 1 of 13 
against our authorizing the President to use our forces in Mexico 
April 21, 1914. (Cong. Rec., 7014.) 

My fellow countrymen, on Saturday, April 25, 1914, Senator Root, 
at the annual banquet of the American Society of International Law, 
at the Willard Hotel in the city of Washington, not only did not 
denounce or even express his disapproval of President Wilson for 
not intervening in Mexico, but he said: 

But the President has acted upon his responsibility and upon his conscience. 
He is the head of this great Nation. It is for the Nation that he acts. No 
•natter how we may have differed in our opinions of policy in the past, we 
must all, every one of us, stand loyally by him. There must be no backward 
looks, but forward, for the success and honor of our beloved country, which 
we best serve in loyal support of the Chief Magistrate, upon whom rests the 
responsibility of leadership. 

Thank Heaven, we have a President in whose lofty character, in whose 
sincerity of purpose, in his genuine desire to do what is right, wise, patriotic, 
and what is best for the country and humanity. We can all trust absolutely. I 
trust in him. I have differed from him in questions of policy, and doubtless 
shall differ from him again. Men coming up with different environments and 
associations, and ideas, must differ ; but I have confidence in the character and 
purpose of the President of the United States. He is my President, and I will 
stand behind him in his leadership. 
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When Secretary Bryan, immediately afterwards, at ibis banquet, 
advised them of the proposed plan of mediation with Huerta, 
through Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, Senator Boot expressed his 
delight that it avoided intervention. 

What a wonderful change has come over this distinguished states- 
man in so short a time. He now suddenly throws a political somer- 
sault and shakes his vehement fists in the face of Wilson, because 
Wilson has, since then, in effect, followed the advice of Senator Boot 
and of Ex-President Taft not to intervene in Mexico. 

I have no objection to this distinguished citizen changing his mind, 
but I warn American citizens that Mr. Boot, who for decades has 
been advertised systematically by the plutocratic press as a prophet, 
is not a reliable or responsible leader of public opinion. 

Mr. Elihu Boot makes the shameless observation in his New York 
Republican keynote speech that — 

A study of the administration's policy toward Europe since July, 1914, reveals 
three fundamental errors: First, the lack of foresight to make timely pro- 
vision for backing up American diplomacy by actual and assured military and 
naval force. Second, the forfeiture of the world's respect for our assertion of 
rights for pursuing a policy of making threats and failing to make them good. 
Third, a loss of the moral forces of the civilized world through failure to truly 
interpret to the world the spirit of American democracy in its attitude toward 
the terrible events which accompanied the early stages of the war. 

Whose lack of foresight is culpable except that of Mr. Boot him- 
self, who was Mr. Roosevelt's Secretary of War and Secretary of 
State, und Mr. Taf t's closest adviser, and his associates, who, having 
had control of the Government for all of these 12 consecutive years 
preceding President Wilson, had failed to provide what he now de- 
clares an adequate military and naval force* 

No one knows better than Mr. Boot, who served as Secretary of 
War, that it takes years to build up an adequate military and naval 
force. No one knows better than Mr. Boot that the Wilson admin- 
istration was compelled to face in 1913 and 1914 a continuous fili- 
buster to get for the people of the United States the present legisla-* 
tion to which the Democracy was primarily committed, and that the 
opportunity of service by the Democracy was resisted to the utter- 
most by Mr. Boot and his associates, and its efficiency thereby greatly 
impaired, but that President Wilson, nevertheless, greatly stimulated 
the upbuilding of our Navy. 

The plain truth is that the gigantic European war for the first 
time brought to the attention or our people the danger to our inter- 
ests if we should be comparatively defenseless against very power- 
fully organized military or naval power. 

Mr. Boose velt, in the Outlook of September 23, 1914, about two 
months after the war began, discussing the subject " World war, its 
lessons," stated that one of the main lessons to learn from that 
war was that — 

* * • Arbitration treaties, neutrality treaties, treaties for the erection 
of independent tribunals, treaties of all kinds, can do nothing to save a nation 
unless that nation is able to defend its own honor, its own vital interests. 

This is a lesson which Mr. Roosevelt drew in August, 1914, from 
the present war. Mr. Roosevelt would hardly have charged the 
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Wilson administration or the American people for not having 
learned this lesson before the cataclysm in Europe taught it. 

Mr. Root would make the country believe that Mr. Wilson was 
unfaithful to American traditions because he did not protest against 
the violation by Germany of the neutrality of Belgium. 

The genius and hypocrisy of this crafty assault on President Wil- 
son is sufficiently answered by observing that Mr. Root himself was 
Secretary of State when The Hague conference of 1907 was held, 
and it was from Mr. Root that the American delegates received the 
instructions to make to the conference a declaration of America's 
policy, which covered every act and every convention which the 
American delegates signed. The declaration was as follows: 

Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to require the 
United States of America to depart from its traditional policy of not intruding 
upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in the political questions of 
policy * * * of any foreign State; nor shall anything contained in the 
said convention be construed to imply a relinquishment by the United States 
of Its traditional attitude toward purely American questions. 

Mr. Root knew that Mr. Wilson had no right, under the fixed 
American policy and practice of not entangling itself in foreign 
affairs, to protest against this breach of the German-Belgian treaty. 

Mr. Root, when Secretary, refused to interfere between Korea and 
Japan, notwithstanding the United States was bound by treaty to 
use its good offices if other powers should deal unjustly or oppres- 
sively with either party to tne Korean treaty. Mr. Root was right 
in the Korean case, and he was right when, in Washington City 
shortly after the outbreak of the European war, he indorsed the 
foreign policy of the President of the United States as then reported 
by the public press, and he is wrong now, when, as a Republican 
trumpeter, he denounces Mr. Wilson for not properly chastising Ger- 
many for its invasion of Belgium. Mr. Root, as Republican agi- 
tator is one thing and as Secretary of State is another. He is 
Dr. Jeckyl and Mr. Hyde. 

President Taft followed the policy of President Lincoln of non- 
intervention in Mexico wisely and properly, and President Taft, at 
Morristown, N. J., praised ^President Wilson's Belgian policy, and 
said: 

While I sympathize with the Belgians in this war, whose country, without 
any fault of theirs, has been made a bloody center, I approve and commend to 
the fuUest the attitude of President Wilson. 

Mr. Roosevelt, four days after the invasion of Belgium, in a 
speech in New York, said : 

We should be thankful beyond measure because we are Americans and not at 
war, 

and he urged support for the administration in securing peace and 
justice, and said nothing of any duty of the Government to protest 
against the invasion of Belgium, and seven weeks later in the 
Outlook, speaking of the delegation of Belgians who had arrived 
to invoke our assistance, he said : 

It is certainly eminently desirable that we should remain entirely neutral, and 
nothing but urgent need would warrant breaking our neutrality or taking BiAm 
one way or the other. 
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Of course, it would be folly to Jump Into the gulf ourselves to no good purpose, 
and very probably nothing we could have done would have helped Belgium. We 
have not the smallest responsibility for what has befallen her, and I am sure 
that the sympathy of this country for the suffering of the men, women, and 
children of Belgium is very real. 

Nevertheless, this sympathy is compatible with full acknowledgment of the 
unwisdom of uttering a single word of official protest, unless we are prepared 
to make that protest effective; and only the clearest and most urgent national 
duty would ever Justify us in deviating from our rule of neutrality and 
noninterference. 

So that Mr. Roosevelt^ Mr. Taft, and Mr. Root all agree on the 
wisdom of President Wilson's Belgian policy while Mr. Root, as 
Republican bugler, discovers an issue with Mr. Wilson because he 
did not maintain American ideals in protesting against the violation 
of Belgian territory. Yet Mr. Root did not protest the invasion of 
the Transvaal or of Korea. 

He charges President Wilson with making threats against Ger- 
many in the submarine controversy and failing to make them good, 
thereby forfeiting the respect of the world. 

President Wilson made no threats. He strenuously insisted that 
both Great Britain and Germany should respect the rights of the 
United States; that they should respect the international law; that 
he would insist on these rights and hold then! to strict account and, 
as a result, Great Britain and Germany have gone far to respect these 
rights. 

Is this a threat of war? Could he have done less and discharged 
his duty in maintaining the neutrality of the United States and the 
rights of its citizens? 

President Wilson has had a most delicate and difficult diplomatic 
position to occupy. He has discharged his duty with rare fidelity , self- 
control, and wisdom, and Mr. Root engages himself in rocking the 
boat and trying to build up a large American opinion behind more 
drastic action, which would easily lead us into war. 

Mr. Root demands something more than words. He would " fol- 
low words by action." What action? There is but one action re- 
maining, and that act is war, which Mr. Root, in his first charge 
against jVIr. Wilson, declares we are utterly unprepared for, and tor 
which lack of preparation* he is more responsible than any living 
man. Will he rush us into war for which ne and his associates have 
left us unprepared ? 

Mr. Root knows perfectly well that if he were charged with the 
responsibility of government, he would do everything in his power 
to avoid war, just as Mr. Wilson is doing, but he thinks, as the great 
Republican trumpeter, he can by an appeal to passion, excite the 

Sjople of the United States to desert Mr. Wilson and support Mr.' 
oot, or some other advocate of war, for the Presidency. 

Neither the German allies nor the British entente would willingly 
do anything to forfeit the respect, confidence, or friendship of the 
American people. 

These unhappv, distressed, blood-choked nations in their life and 
death fratricidal struggle, may do many things, many regrettable 
things, affecting our rights, which we should weigh in the light of 
the distracting conditions under which these trespasses on our rights 
occur. America has the greatest opportunity the world has ever 
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known of promoting the foundations of world-wide peace, which 
shall be indistructible for all future time. The opportunity to render 
this service is of vast importance. If we keep out of this war we 
will not only protect the welfare and the advancement of 100,000,000 
of our own people, we will be able to serve the 800,000,000 in Europe, 
and more than half the human race now involved in this titanic 
struggle. 

Mr. Boot would have us go to war. Mr. Boot, with greater op- 
portunities of knowledge than many other men in public life, shows 
the utter weakness of the Republican Party when he makes the issue 
between the Republican Party and the Democratic Party the issue 
of an unprepared and unjustifiable war or of honorable peace. 

Why does he ignore the magnificent accomplishments of the 
Democracy in preserving the peace, the honor, the prosperity of the 
Nation? 

Why does he ignore the reduction of the monopoly tariff, the pas- 
sage of the Federal income tax, the Federal reserve act, the Clayton 
antitrust law, the Trade Commission act, the agricultural extension 
act, the seamen's act, and the conservation laws? 

Why does he ignore the splendid work done through the executive 
branches of the Democratic administration? He is silent on the 
magnificent accomplishments of both the legislative and executive 
branches under a faithful, energetic Democratic administration, and 
confines his keynote speech to charging us with the crime of keeping 
the country at peace. 

Mr. Root, as the mouthpiece and intellectual leader of the Re- 
publican Party, has been unable to find any just criticism of either 
the legislative or executive policy of the Democratic administration. 
His refusal and failure to properly credit the Democracy for its 
splendid work may be taken as a measure of his lack of frankness 
and generosity and fair dealing toward the Democracy. It shows 
the utter weakness of the Republicans — that this statesman, con- 
fessedly the ablest of them all, can find no other issue with the 
Democracy than the issue of war v. peace. On that issue the people 
of the United States will prefer to follow the doctrine of the great 
Republican leader, Gen. Grant, at Appomattox, who at the end of a 
bloody campaign and after the American people had fully tasted the 
bitter fruits of war, said, " Let us have peace. 

On that issue we have the faith to believe our people of all shades 
of political opinion will support and triumphantly continue in service 
our noble President, who with infinite patience and immovable reso- 
lution has protected our interests as far as humanly possible, has 
preserved our honor unstained, and has kept us at peace. 

God bless the President of the United States 1 
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In the Senate of the United States, 

MarchSS, 1916. 
Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from 
California (Mr. Phelan), on March 9, 1916, entitled "The Exhaustion 
of the Petroleum Resources of the United States," by Mark L. Requa, 
consulting engineer of the Bureau of Mines, be printed as a Senate 
document. 
Attest: 

James M. Baker, Secretary. 
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We are prone to think of our coal supply as limitless and that if 
it ever is exhausted the hydroelectric power will supply the deficiency. 
We f orget that the machinery must do lubricated and that there is 
no known substitute for petroleum as a lubricant. The problem of 
the source of our heat, light, and power is dependent on solving the 
problem of lubrication. 

Bulletin 394 of the United States Geological Survey, Conservation 
of Mineral Resources, published in 1909, estimated that there was in 
the United States 8,450 square miles of oil-bearing territory so far 
as known, and that the probable total amount of ou to be recovered 
was a minimum of 10,000,000,000 barrels and a maximum of 24,500,- 
000,000. 

Senate Document 310, February, 1916, corrects this estimate by 
totally ignoring the maximum, adding approximately 1,000,000,000 
to the minimum and deducting 3,335,000,000 as the quantity already 
extracted, leaving available from the known deposits 7,629,000,000 
barrels. 

In 1904 the production of the United States was about 117,000,000 
barrels; in 1914 it had risen to 266.000,000. Assuming the annual 
increase requirement of 5 per cent oi the previous year's production, 
there would be required approximately 409,000,000 barrels in 1925. 

The three great fields tnat may increase their production in the 
future are: Mid-Continent, Gulf, and California. The great fields of 
the past, that is, the Appalachian — Lima, Ind., and Illinois — can 
never attain their previous output. 

Assuming the annual consumption will remain stationary, 266,- 
000,000 barrels, there is enough known oil to last for 28 years, but 
this does not tell the whole story, as the rate of consumption will in- 
crease and the rate of production will decrease. 

Admitting that in 1925 the production is 409,000,000 barrels and 
the reserves twice those now given by the United States Geological 
Survey, the oil supply would last a little less than 40 years. 

Viewed from any angle, the situation is highly unsatisfactory, in- 
asmuch as lubricating stocks are being burned for fuel oil ana oil 
wasted by inefficient methods of production and storage. The burn- 
ing of oil by the Navy should be discouraged. The consumption by 
the Navy of fuel oil should be confined to refinery residuum.- 

It is doubtful if sources of supply, now unknown, can be developed 
in the United States to compensate over any long period of time for 
the decline of known fields. It is highly improbable, in fact, that a 
quantity equal to the present estimated reserves can ever be devel- 
oped in territory yet to be discovered. 

The great future source seems to be Mexico and other Central and 
South American countries, in the safeguarding of which supply the 
United States is taking no action. 

When it is too late we will awake to the fact that the oil resources 
of the world are in foreign hands, and that, so far as its lubricants are 
concerned, the United States has become the vassal of some foreign 
power. 

5 
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Secretary of the Interior Lane, in his annual report for 1915, in 
speaking of petroleum, says: 

An absolute government would prohibit a barrel of it being used for fuel before 
every drop of kerosene, gasoline, and other invaluable constituents have been taken 
from it. 

Few of us have read the report and fewer of us have given it a 
second thought. Our very prosperity makes us careless of the future; 
we feast and revel while the handwriting blazes on the wall in letters 
of fire, and we do not pay it even the cold compliment of a passing 
glance. As a nation, we are wasteful, apathetic, and forgetful. We 
waste our natural resources with shameful prodigality; we are apa- 
thetic of the future, and we forget that our reserves of natural wealth 
are by no means inexhaustible. 

We are prone to think of our coal supply as limitless and that even 
if die time ever does come when coal shall become scarce we can have 
recourse to the hydroelectric resources of the Nation as the final 
source of heat and power. 

It is expected that the never-failing water of our streams and rivers 
will drive the electric generators that in turn will supply electric 
energy to propel the machinery in our factories and tne cars upon 
our railways. We rest content in the belief that nature has so boun- 
tifully endowed the country with water power that the exhaustion 
of our coal resources will, in large part at least, be compensated for 
by additional hydroelectric development. 

We vaguely realize, if we condescend to think about it at all, that 
when such a time shall have arrived, in some distant generation, that 
centers of manufacturing must change and things generally undergo 
a radical realignment. And then we remember that the problem is, 
after all, one for distant posterity, and that posterity snould shift 
for itself and we drowsily mutter "laissez faire' and forget the future 
in our supreme self-satisfaction in the present. 

Those of us who believe that posterity must settle these problems 
of heat, light, and power are living in a fool's paradise, and must 
inevitably awaken within the next few years to face, subdued and 
chastened, the real truth. 

The operation of hydroelectric generators, of railways and trolley 
cars, of the machinery of the factories, of internal-combustion engines, 
of our battleships and our merchant ships, in fact, of all machinery, 
is made possible by the use of one product, and of one product alone — 
petroleum. 

For it there is no known satisfactory substitute as a lubricant; 
its exhaustion spells commercial chaos or commercial subjugation by 
the nation or nations that control the future source of supply from 
which petroleum will be derived. There is but one escape, and that is 
the discovery of some substitute, now unknown, that will as effica- 
ciously and economically lubricate the machinery of the nation, from 
the handicraft of the watchmaker to the dreadnaught of the Navy. 
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As long ago as 1909 the United States Geological Survey in Bulletin 
394, Conservation of Mineral Resources, sounded the tocsin of alarm. 
Probably not one citizen in ten thousand read the report and probably 
many wno did have forgotten its terrific significance. I am inclined to 
believe that as a State document to be read and memorized by 
Members of Congress it easily ranks first in the publications of the 
Geological Survey. 

From Bulletin 394, page 33, 1 quote as follows: 

In each petroleum field it has become necessary for the pipe-line companies and for 
the producers themselves to locate on detailed maps every well as it is drilled, dis- 
tinguishing the productive from dry wells, in order that the limitations of each field 
may be promptly determined. From these maps, principally, with the aid of many 
independent data collected by himself, Dr. F. H. Oliphant has compiled a map of the 
petroleum fields in the United States which is appended to this report. The following 
table, giving in square miles the area of petroleum territory in each State, has been 
compiled from measurements of the areas on this map, revisions being made from the 
map recently published by Dr. I. C. White, State geologist of West Virginia, and from 
data supplied by Dr. H. Foster Bain, director of the geological survey of Illinois; Ralph 
Arnold, in charge of the petroleum investigations in California for the United States 
Geological Survey; A. C. Veatch for Wyoming; Dr. J. A. Bownocker, State geologist of 
Ohio; and by Dr. Oliphant himself. The figures here given are merely general ap- 
proximations, which lack very much in uniformity. In some States the area shows 
simply actual " proved territory. " In others, as in Alabama, it indicates the region 
in which the future production of petroleum is probable. In many others consider- 
able territory is included between individual pools, which in all probability will prove 
to be barren, and while the extensions of "proved territory" will, to a certain extent, 
offset that which proves eventually to be barren, the table is, at best, a rough approxi- 
mation. It takes no account whatever of the fact that other fields now altogether 
unknown will be developed in the future. 

Table A. 



State. 


Square 
miles. 


State. 


Square 
miles. 


State. 


Square 
miles. 


Alflfffor ,.....,.,.- 


100 

50 

850 

200 

10 

200 

1,000 

200 

400 


Loiifcfona 


60 
80 
30 
80 
800 

115 
535 
400 


Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 


*°2 
80 


Alabama 


MfrthlgATl ........... 


California 


Missouri 


Texas 


400 


Colorado 


New Mexico 

New York 


Utah 


40 


Idaho 


West Virginia 

Wyoming 


570 


THfnnfa-,. , ............. 


Ohio: 

Eastern 


750 


Indiana. 


Total 




Kansas 


Western 

fifriahoma .......... 


8,460 


Kentucky 











The thickness most frequently reported for the "pay sands" of various fields is nor- 
mally much in excess of 5 feet. In Pennsylvania the reported thickness of petroleum- 
bearing strata will average more than this, and frequently more than one stratum has 
been noted in the same well, and yet, as will be shown in the tables of production 
below, the average yield in Pennsylvania per acre has been less than 800 barrels, and 
at the present rate of decline it is not probable that more than 800 barrels per acre will 
be obtained on the average in New York and Pennsylvania. It is fair to assume that 



ly great on account of "pay" streaks approximating 
the average, Dr. Bain estimates 8,000 barrels per acre as the result of conferences with 
the producers. This is taking into consideration the fact that in the northern por- 
tions of the field the yield is frequently not greater than 2,500 barrels per acre. In the 
Texas field the supply is better calculated by consideration of the amount already 
yielded and the rate of decline, from which it is estimated that the Texas fields will 
surely yield 200,000,000 barrels and Louisiana 50,000.000 barrels. In Oklahoma the 
remaining productive capacity is estimated by Mr. W. J. Reed, of the United States 
Geological Survey, at a minimum of 282,875^000 barrels. In the remaining fields, 
outside of California, 1,000 barrels per acre is believed to be a sufficient allowance for 
the known fields. 
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In California very careful measurements by Mr. Arnold have resulted in an estimate 
of 8,500,000,000 barrels of petroleum stored in the rocks of that State, of which, per- 
haps, 5,000,000,000 barrels may be expected to be produced. Recognizing that the 
amount of oil obtainable from these known fields is a matter largely of conjecture, it 
can only be based as above, upon what the fields have already yielded and upon the 
thickness and relative porosity of the sands; but estimates of different authorities 
must vary between wide limits, and this should be borne in mind in considering the 
following table: 

Table B.—Ettimated minimum and maximum total yield of petroleum fields of the 

United States. 





Minimnnir 


Maximum 


Appalachian field 


2,000,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

350,000,000 

400,000,000 

250,000,000 

5,000,000,000 

1,000,000,000 


5,000,000,000 
3,000,000,000 
1,000,000,000 
1,000,000,000 
1,000,000,000 
8,500,000,000 
5,000,000,000 


Mma-Indiana flftld , 


Illinois field 


Mid-Continent field 


Golf field. 


California field 


Minor fields 




Total. 


10,000,000,000 


24,500,000,000 





Bearing in mind that these figures were compiled in 1908 and pub- 
lished in 1909, it is desirable to compare them with the figures sub- 
mitted by the Geological Survey to Congress in February, 1916 — 
some seven years subsequent to the compilation of the figures above 
quoted. 

These figures, as published in Senate Document No. 310, are as 
follows: 

What known fields or areas are vet undeveloped, and what are their possibilities 
for oil and gasoline production in tne United States and elsewhere? 

Adjacent to or near many of the productive areas already discovered in the major 
oil fields of the United States there are additional areas which are to be regarded as 
prospective oil territory, because they include geological formations that elsewhere 
carry oil and because they either possess known or inferred geologic structures 
favorable to oil accumulation or disclose surface indications of oil . Other regions more 
remote, but also presenting favorable geologic conditions so far as they can be observed 
at the surface, must likewise be counted, though in many cases with lesB confidence 
among the probable or possible oil fields of the future. 

Taking into account the productive possibilities, not only of pools already demon- 
strated to contain oil, as noted in answer to question 5, but also of these untested areas 
in which the geologic evidence is promising, the following conservative estimates of 
the percentage of exhaustion and of the quantity of petroleum that remains available 
fox commercial extraction in the respective regions are submitted: 

Tablb 0. 



Field. 


Estimated 
percentage 
of exhaus- 
tion of 
total on 
content. 


Petroleum 
remaining 
infields 
(millions 
of barrels). 


Appalachian , 


70 
93 
51 
25 

8 
22 
13 
65 

2 
26 


481 


t-frnA-Indiftllft , . . r - -,---,-, 


81 


HUnofa - rT .. T - T , _. r , --- T _- 


244 


If id-Continent 


1,874 


North Texas 


484 


Norttrofftt T/Outsiana , r . , . , r . . , . r . . . 


124 


Golf 


1,500 


COlOradO a*i - ,-.-,-r- ,r.- - t.t.,.-, T,r.rr--,rr-,-T-,-T- 


' 6 


Wypntfng iwi\ Montana 


540 


California 


2,345 








Total 




7,628 
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In addition to the major fields considered in the foregoing list, the Territory of 
Alaska and the States of Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, Michigan, Arkansas^ Alabama, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Washington, and Mississippi contain areas of potential oil pro- 
duction which may add 75,00(^000 barrels or more to the above total. 

The possibilities of finding oil in Oregon, North Dakota, South Dakota, and in the 
coastal regions of the Middle and South Atlantic States, which have not been included 
in the above estimates, should not be overlooked. 

The possibilities of gasoline production might be calculated by applying the pres- 
ent gasoline factor given for each field in the table in the answer to questions 3 and 4, 
but on the one hand this gasoline content has been known to decrease materially even 
during the life of a pool and on the other hand it is expected that the gasoline factor 
will be increased largely as stated in the answer to question 8. No estimates are 
warranted for possibilities outside the United States. (Gasoline— S. Doc. No. 310.) 

The comparison is noteworthy in that after seven years of addi- 
tional development by oil operators and study by the survey the net 
result is an estimate but little increasing the former minimum. In 
other words, we are to-day relying, in the main, on the same general 
areas that we relied upon 10 years ago. If the same condition is to 
continue for the coming decade, it is clear that we must face a con- 
dition of acute shortage unless foreign sources are drawn upon to 
make up the deficit. In any event prices must advance. 

Any mathematically exact estimate of the petroleum originally 
contained in or yet to be extracted from the rock formations of the 
United States is of course impossible, but that an intelligent esti- 
mate can be arrived at by careful geological reconnaissance and cor- 
relation of existing historical data is sufficiently obvious to need 
neither defense nor argument. Calculations of this nature have 
engaged the attention of not only the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Dut of geologists and engineers in the employ of some of the 
great petroleum-producing companies, and it is significant that by 
entirely different methods and without any knowledge of each other's 
work approximately similar results have been arrived at in certain 
localities where independent investigations have been made. 

Until the rate of consumption has been ascertained for past years 
and a ratio of increase for the future calculated, the mere statement 
of quantity available has no particular significance. The statistics 
of production have, fortunately, been carefully kept and are here 
copied from Petroleum in 1914 issued by the United states Geological 
Survey. 
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The study of this table will reveal not only the tremendous increase 
in production in the United States but its overpowering position in the 
production of the petroleum of the world. If we assume an approxi- 
mate annual increase of 5 per cent of the previous year's production 
as the probable requirements for the period 1915 to 1925, it will be 
necessary to command a production of 409,000,000 barrels in 1925 to 
meet the demands of consumption. The question immediately arises, 
Where is our future supply to come from in the light of the already 
quoted tables ? 

It is the consensus of opinion that the Appalachian, Lima-Indiana, 
and Illinois fields can not possibly increase their production, but must, 
year by year, show a constant decline. To demonstrate this, consider 
first the percentage of exhaustion, as estimated in Table C; that is. 
70 per cent for the Appalachian; 93 per cent for Lima-Indiana; ana 
51 per cent for Illinois. 

In addition, refer to Table D, and look for the year of highest pro- 
duction and note how many years have, in several cases elapsed since 
the fields were at their zenith. 
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In reality, there are only three great known fields to-day that can 
materially increase their production: Mid-Continent, Gulf, and 
California, and regarding these grave doubts are entertained by many 
authorities. It is highly improbable that these fields will be able to 
meet the increasing demands of 5 per cent of the previous year's 
total, culminating for the 10-year period ending in 1925 with require- 
ments of over 400,000,000 barrels. The answer is plain, either the 
development of unknown fields or importation from foreign coun tries. 

To judge of the probabilities of the development of new fields in the 
United States, we must consider the history of the present fields. 
A study of Table D will show the time over which these fields have 
been producing and the rate of increase. There seems to be little 
prospect of fields of equal magnitude being discovered in other parts 
of the United States. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that the Southern Pacific 
Co. has already been forced to seek in Mexico a supply of fuel oil to 
meet the requirements of the Atlantic System. Spindletop was dis- 
covered in 1901 ; only 15 years ago Texas was flooded with oil and to- 
day the Southern Pacific is forced to turn to Mexico. 

Assuming the annual consumption to remain stationary, that is, at 
266,000,000 barrels and using the latest Geological Survey estimate 
of 7,629,000,000, there is oil enough for about 28 years. This, how- 
ever, does not tell the entire story for two reasons: 

First. Because the rate of consumption will not remain stationary, but must inev- 
itably increase; and 
Second. Because the curve of decline of production of an oil well is such that ap- 



70 per cent of the total may be expected in the first 7 years; an 
tional 20 per cent in the next 7 years; and the remaining 10 per cent in 15 to 20 yean 
additional, or a total well life of, say, 30 to 35 years. 

Reference of the these figures of well life to any practical and intel- 
ligent oil operator or to any geologist or engineer familiar with petro- 
leum production will, in all probability, elicit the statement that the 
figures are. if anything, ultraconservative. From Bulletin 394 I 
quote as follows: 

Even after 20 years many of such wells are still being pumped with a production 
reduced to one-tenth of a barrel per day. The experience of petroleum producers 
in Pennsylvania has shown seven years to be a fair average life of a well. 

What, then, is the conclusion to be drawn ? Is it not, at best, that 
the United States may be able for the next few years (5 to 10) to meet 
the increased demands for petroleum and that thereafter the produc- 
tion may remain stationary for another short period, following which 
there will be a period of 20 or more years during which the production 
will decrease from year to year, while consumption increases, causing 
greater and greater imports from foreign fields and higher prices, cut 
minating in acute shortage ? 

If we are to add to the life of the industry, new fields must be dis- 
covered or new methods of exploitation devised. But admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that fields will be discovered eaual in area and 
productivity to those already outlined, we would yet be in a position 
far from satisfactory owing to the rapid increase in consumption. 

Consider the requirements of 409,000,000 barrels in 1925, and ad- 
mitting no further mcrease in consumption and a total reserve supply 
then remaining of 15,000,000,000 barrels (about twice the present 
estimated reserves), that supply would last for a little less than 40 
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years, presuming it could all be extracted as needed, which has 
already been shown to be an impossibility. 

Viewed from any angle, the situation is highly unsatisfactory and de- 
mands immediate consideration in an attempt not only to husband what 
we have but to add to our reserves by securing foreign sources of supply. 

In considering the present waste in the production of oil, it is 
difficult to speak dispassionately and judiciously. 

R. P. McLaughlin, of the California State Mining Bureau, in 
Bulletin 69, the Petroleum Industry of California, writes as follows: 

It has been well said and amply demonstrated that success in the oil business 
depends upon the use of brains, money, and incidentally on luck. Many failures in 
the business owe their poor position to the reversal of order of application of the three 
factor*, the use of brains being apparently postponed until a final emergency. Too 
many persons have gone from the height of expectation, where they assumed that 
unlimited success would follow a rash expenditure, to tne depths of despondency, 
where they assumed that the success of others had only followed dishonesty. As a 
result, we now see a considerable portion of our great natural resource being taken 
from beneath the earth and disposed of without adequate profit to the producer, 
some portion of it even leaving the country and being burned entirely to the profit 
of strangers. Following on the heels of such unprofitable development we see immense 
quantities of our liquid wealth being absolutely lost because operators are financially 
unable to properly protect the lands from encroaching floods of water. Most unfortu- 
nate of all, we see out producers and marketers engaged in such bitter strife and com* 
petition that foreign capitalists are urged to purchase and conduct one of our greatest 
industries, an abject confession that we lack brains enough to cooperate in an industry 
supremely and essentiaUy American. It is easily possible that our own national ex- 
istence might be threatened by allowing this naval fuel to fall into foreign control. 

The oil-producing industry has been burdened with a multitude 
of small producing companies, often officered by men utterly un- 
familiar with the business, whose sole aim has been to produce oil 
regardless of the requirements of the market. It may almost be laid 
down as axiomatic that there can be no satisfactory condition in the pe- 
troleum-producing industry until there is some intelligent coordination 
between the running of the drill and the requirements of the market. 

In California, and I presume the statement will apply elsewhere, 
oil has been produced entirely regardless of market requirements; 
it has been left lying in earthen sumps to evaporate and seep away 
for want of proper steel or concrete storage. And if this was not 
enough, it has been wantonly burned under boilers in the oil fields, in 
place of using gas or hydroelectric power. 

The analysis of a sample of Coalings crude oil is here given as an 
example of the heavy oils of the State: 

Laboratory distillation. 
[Gravity of oil- 15.5* Baume.] 



Fraction degree* 


Per- 
centage. 


Approxi- 
mate 
gravity 
Baumi 


Commercial designa- 
tion. 


0-360*0 


1.75 
5.00 
7.50 
12.00 
25.00 
15.00 
30.00 
3.75 


33 

20 

36.5 

24 

21.5 

19 


Stove oil; gas oil 


360-275*0 


Da 


275-300* C 


Diesel oO; gas ofl. 


300-335* C 


Da 


836-860*0 


Lubricating stocks. 


850r4tft*C * 


Do. 


Asphalt 


Asphalt 


£0^™::::™::::::::::::::. ::..:.:....:.:.:.:::::: 














100.00 
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Bear in mind that the great bulk of this oil is to-day being burned 
as crude fuel oil without any refining and that we are destroying 
priceless lubricating stock without adequate financial reward and 
with utter disregard of the Nation's f uture requirements. 

The policy of the Standard Oil Co. is in sharp contrast. They are 
content to mid a market for their refinery residuum, given which, they 
make no further effort to sell fuel oil. One is tempted to inquire as to 
the relationship to the State as between the Standard Oil Co., which 
extracts every product before selling the residuum for fuel and the 
small producer who sells crude oil for fuel without any intermediate 
refining — the one conserving the Nation's resources, the other de- 
stroying them. 

It has been estimated that 5,000,000 barrels of oil is annually lost 
in California by seepage and evaporation and that another 5,000,000 
is burned under boilers in the ou fields for fuel in place of using gas 
or hydroelectric power. Ten million barrels a year of preventable 
waste. And the exhaustion of our known oil reserves well within 
sight. 

Oil is one of the very few migratory minerals. Giving the following 
condition on 640 acres of oil land, where 16 companies eaoh own 
40 acres: 



A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


I 


J 


K 


L 


M 


N 





P 



This is by no means an exaggerated conception. Companies 
ownipg as little as 10 and 20 acres are not uncommon. When A 
drills a well in his southeast corner, B, E, and F must drill offsetting 
wells or suffer their property to be drained. For every corner well 
so drilled three other corner wells must be drilled, and for every 
line well an offsetting line well must be drilled in self-protection. In 
times of overproduction F call not afford to shut down, because A, 
B, C, G, E, I, J, and K, or any combination of them, may refuse to 
do likewise. It follows that the oil in the ground of F is not only 
extracted bv his neighbors, but the underground flow is diverted 
from his wells, with resultant loss in daily production when he again 
starts up. 

In otner words, curtailing or entirely suspending production is 
viewed by the oil man as a calamity and only to be considered on 
large tracts and on wells remote from boundary lines. 

Because of these conditions curtailment of production comes only 
as the result of curtailed drilling operations and natural decline of 
producing wells. In the case of the last California surplusage it 
required five years to correct the evil, during which time conditions 
have been so acute that proposals were even made to burn large 
quantities of oil to relieve the congestion and advance the price. 
The small producer, no matter what happens, is between the upper 
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and nether millstone. He is powerless to control his own or his 
neighbor's production; he can not avail himself of the profits arising 
from the refining and marketing of petroleum and its products for 
the reason that He has nothing upon which to justify the investment 
of the necessary capital to build pipe lines, snips, and distributing 
stations that, roughly speaking, require $1,000 per barrel of daily 
capacity. 

In other words, to handle 25,000 barrels of oil per day, gather, 
transport, refine, and market, will require an investment of $25,- 
000,000. This is the economical unit in California for the reason 
that it is the capacity of a standard 8-inch pipe line. The only alter- 
native is to sell his product for what it mil bring for use as crude 
fuel oil or for refining in the refinery of one of the large marketing 
companies and at prices fixed by the producers in competition with 
each other. 

The increase in the demand for petroleuja products will come not 
alone because of the increasing demand for gasoline, Diesel engine 
oil, and crude fuel oil, but also because of the increasing demand for 
lubricants. It has been computed, roughly speaking, that the 
machinery of the Nation requires approximately 1 gallon of oil 
to each 300 horsepower per day. Every automobile built but adds 
to the demand for lubricating oil, every ship launched, every car, 
every locomotive, must be supplied with lubricants, and petroleum 
is the only known source of supply. 

The Navy is demanding that lands be withdrawn and naval fuel 
reserves created for the purpose of supplying battleships with 
liquid fuel, forgetting that in the burning of oil they are con- 
suming the very lubricants without which our war vessels must lie 
"as idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean." If the Navy 
must have fuel oil, let it by all means nave first call upon all refinery 
residuum. That it should burn crude oil with all of its valuable 
by-products unextracted, is unthinkable. 

There is at the present time one foreign source of supply that, 
looms large upon the horizon. I refer to Mexico. At present, it is 
generally conceded by oil operators and geologists that the great oil 
field of the world is on the east coast of Mexico in the territory north 
and south of Tampico. It is even predicted that this area will 
produce a quantity of oil in excess of that to come ultimately from 
the petroleum formations of the United States. 

Be that as it may, and nothing but time and development will 
answer the question, it is certain that these Mexican fields will 
produce very large quantities of oil. The magnitude of the wells is 
unequaled elsewhere throughout the world and the probable oil 
bearing area so great that it is within the bounds of safety to predict 
a rapidly increasing and total enormous production. 

The location of these lands within a few miles of tidewater, their 
proximity to the Panama Canal, to North, South, and Central 
American points, gives them a unique value. Three hundred and 
fifty miles of steamer transportation and 175 miles of pipe line across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec will deliver this oil on the west coast 
of Mexico at a point so advantageously situated that it completely 
commands all markets south of Los Angeles to and including Chile. 
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Its location is fortunate for the United States, for it is probably 
the great source of supply to which the United States must turn in 
the not distant future. 

It is significant that President Runciman, of the Board of Trade 
of Great Britain, in the House of Parliament said ; in the course of an 
address on January 10, 1916, that the future policy of Great Britain 
would be not only to control the coal of the world, but the supply of 
oil as well. We have been officially put upon notice and it needed 
but this culminating bit of testimony to prove a case already well 
understood by thoughtful students of the petroleuin industry. 

It is a well-known fact that the Union and probably the Associated 
Oil companies ot California would have passed into British owner- 
ship had not war broken out. 

The 20-year contract with the Mexican Petroleum Co. was but the 
entering wedge looking to the ultimate control of that company by 
English interests. The Aguila Co., dominated by Lord Cowdray, 
now owns, next to the Mexican Petroleum Co., the greatest holdings 
of oil lands in Mexico. With the Mexican Petrolerum, the British 
would doininate Mexico beyond hone of any serious competition. 

In the exhaustion of its oil lands and with no assured source of 
domestic supply in sight, the United States is confronted with a 
national crisis of the first magnitude. Petroleum is known to exist 
in the Philippines, but we have made no effort to develop it and now 
we are to surrender the islands. Mexico contains the great oil field 
of the world. 

We must either plan for the future or we must pass into a condi- 
tion of commercial vassalage, in time of peace relying on some 
foreign country for the petroleum wherewith to lubricate the high- 
ways of commerce, in time of war at the mercy of the enemy wno 
may eithtor control the source of supply or the ineans of transporta- 
tion; in either event our railways and factories will cease operation, 
our battleships will swing helplessly at anchor, and our country will 
resound with the martial tread of a triumphant foe. 

M. L. Rbqua. 

San Francisco, February 81, 1916. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE TROPICS: 



THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS OF THE TEMPERATE TOWARD THE 
TROPIC AND 8UBTROPIC ZONE8, ESPECIALLY AS AFFECTING THE RELATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES TOWARD MEXICO AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 



By Samuel L. Pabrish. 



Climatic conditions have not only played a determining part in 
the j>ast economic and political history of the world, but are of 
pressing importance to this, country at the present time in connection 
with its attitude toward those parts of the Tropics which are forcing 
themselves upon our attention. 

Take a map of the world, or, better still, a terrestrial globe, and 
girdle the earth with the parallel lines or the thirtieth degree of 
north and south latitude, and you will have contained therein what 
is generally known as the "heat belt," wherein the average mean 
temperature throughout the year is about 68° F. Within this belt, 
inclosed by the lines running 23^° north and south, lie the Tropics 
proper, with a much higher mean temperature. On each side, north 
and south, between the twenty-third and the thirtieth parallels, lies 
a zone somewhat loosely called the subtropics. 

Within this subtropical territory climatic conditions are for the 
most part sufficiently similar to those of the Tropics to make such 
generalizations as hereinafter follow approximately applicable. The 
enervating character of the climate, combined with the bounty of 
nature, which, in return for little labor, supplies the limited wants 
of the natives, has from time immemorial within these zones pro- 
duced a population essentially inefficient as compared with that of 
the Temperate Zone. Taking, then, the whole heat belt as a starting 
point, an inspection of the map will disclose, speaking broadly, the 
following geographical facts : 

Within this belt, in the Western Hemisphere, will be found most 
of the peninsula 01 Florida, the West India Islands, Mexico, Central 
America, and the territorial bulk of South America. 

In the Eastern Hemisphere lie practically the whole of Africa, 
the extreme north and south being alone excluded, a large part ot 
Arabia, southern Persia, Baluchistan, nearly the whole of India, 
Burmah, Siam, and the Malay Peninsula, French Indo-China, south- 
ern China, the islands of the Indian Ocean (including the Philip- 
pines and Oceanica), those myriad islands of the Pacific, embracing 
Hawaii. To this vast domain should be added, in the Southern 
Hemisphere, northern Australia. The Philippine Islands lie entirely 
within the Tropics proper. 

8 
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The theme of this article, namely, the development, in barest out- 
line, of four propositions in connection with the future orderly 
Erogress of this vast area of human activity, will be made more clear 
y constantly keeping the above facts in view. 

My first proposition is that the economic importance of the Tropics 
in their relations to the Temperate Zone is constantly increasing. To 
the civilized nations of antiquity the Tropics were practically un- 
known. As the most important example of the truth of this state- 
ment, it may be noted that the Roman Empire, relatively the most 
extensive and powerful political combination known to the ancient 
or modern world, was never successfully extended — outside the nar- 
row Valley of the Nile and adjacent territory — to the south of the 
thirtieth degree of north latitude. But with the dawn of the mod- 
ern era the whole scene changes. At the end of the fifteenth century 
there was inaugurated for the first time in history the system under 
which we are now living, whereby the Caucasian deliberately set 
before himself the task of dominating, directly or indirectly, every 
corner of the earth's tropical surface which by its products could 
in any way add to the wealth and prosperity of the Temperate Zone. 
And into this vortex of competition for control the United States has 
at last been unwillingly, though irresistibly, drawn. 

The history of the initial struggle for world supremacy among the 
European nations, though a familiar one and only incidental to the 
development of my argument, is so fascinating that it may well bear 
repeating here. 

At the time of the discovery of America and the passage to the 
Indies around the Gape of Good Hope, or comparatively soon there- 
after, there were in the world just nve civilized, consolidated, mari- 
time powers capable of taking part in the approaching struggle for 
world empire, namely, Spain, Portugal, Holland, France and Eng- 
land. 

Germany and Italy, hopelessly divided for the most part into in- 
significant and continuously warring little States, were, for the pur- 
poses of world aggression, merely geographical expressions, and 
Russia, as known to-day, did. not exist. Spain and Portugal were the 
first in the race, and through the genius and daring of their native 
and adopted navigators and adventurers, had, in an incredibly short 
space or time, brought under the flags of their respective countries, 
at least prospectively, the whole of the tropical world in the Western 
and no small part of that in the Eastern Hemisphere. Later on came 
the Dutch, establishing themselves, first as traders and then as 
sovereigns, in the most important 01 the large islands of the Indian 
Ocean, and there they remain to-day. Strange as it may now seem, 
France and England were the laggards in the race ana when they 
woke up to what was going on around them, they discovered that 
most of the undeveloped^ tropical world, then considered of value, had 
already been appropriated by the three other powers. 

To-day, of the original five maritime European nations, practically 
but three are left— England, France, and Holland — which undertake 
to administer the government of a tropical country from the Tem- 
perate Zone. Three others have, however, loomed up within the last 
40 years as factors to be reckoned with in the solution of the colo- 
nial problems of the world; Germany, powerful and aggressive, 
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adding enormously to the complications which must be encountered : 
Italy, a country which must of necessity play a % modest part; and 
Russia, who up to the present time has, in view of her geographical 
position, decided to confine her energies to the development of her 
vast Empire by the consolidation of contiguous territory within the 
Temperate Zone. And here it may be noted as a generally accepted 
fact that the desire of Gerjnany to obtain > 4 a place in the sun * or, 
in other words, her ambition to share in, if not become a dominat- 
ing factor in, the control of the Tropics is one of the most potent 
of the underlying causes of the present conflict now raging through- 
out half the world. 

Returning to the main line of argument, I would like to call at- 
tention to the vast increase in the relative trade of the Temperate 
Zone with the Tropics, as shown by the trade statistics published by 
the various Governments. Anyone who will study these figures will 
at onoe recognize that the first point has been reasonably demon- 
strated, namely, the wonderfully increasing commercial importance 
of the Tropics in their economic relations to the Temperate Zone. 

This brings me to my second point, namely, the impossibility of 
colonizing the Tropics by white immigration on a scale of sufficient 
magnitude to affect local industrial conditions. Attention is invited 
to the fact that according to the Philippine Gazetteer, issued by the 
United States War Department some years ago, there were in the city 
of Manila, on May 1, 1901, 2,382 Spaniards out of a total popula- 
tion of about 245,000. Manila being the centering point for the 
trading class, it would seem therefore an exaggerated estimate to 
place the resident Spanish population through the islands, after a 

folitical domination of over 300 years, at over one-half of 1 per cent, 
n the Dutch East Indies the resident Dutch population seems to be 
even less. In India the proportion of resident European civilian 
whites to the whole population is probably considerably less than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. In Venezuela, the Encyclopedia Britannica 
gives a pure Caucasian population of about 1 per cent. In Jamaica 
it would appear to be about 2 per cent. In Mexico, owing to climatic 
conditions resulting from the lofty tableland formation, about 15 
per cent. In subtropical South Africa, this tableland formation, 
combined with the discovery of gold and precious stones, must also 
be noted as a condition permitting and inviting development of the 
country by the presence of the white man in large numbers. Speak- 
ing then in a general way, it would seem that the above figures fully 
sustain the second point, namely, the impossibility of colonizing the 
Tropics by white immigration. Experience t has taught the white 
man that he can not do continuous manual labor under the usual con- 
ditions prevailing in tropical countries, and therefore he avoids 
them. 

My third point is that experience has shown that stable self-gov- 
ernment, carrying with it the impartial administration of justice and 
the equal protection of the law to all classes of inhabitants, is impos- 
sible in the Tropics if left in the hands of an indigenous population 
without supervision. 

In an examination of governmental conditions, which from time 
immemorial have existed in the Tropics, I can find no instance of 
an orderly self-government, with representative institutions, evolved 
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from the people themselves. Nor, on the other hand, have the 
efforts made by England in recent times to introduce responsible 
self-government in her tropical dependencies given any encourage- 
ment that the issue of such experiments will prove successful. The 
mental, moral, and economic factors are all at variance with the 
conditions required for an orderly self-governing community. Of 
the millions of men who^iow occupy, and, of the untold millions, who, 
since recorded time, have been the indigenous inhabitants of the 
Tropics. I think it may safely be said that no one commanding figure, 
judged by world standards, has ever emerged from the mass to chal- 
lenge the admiration of the world as a benefactor of mankind. 

The one exception that occurs to me, somewhat ominous though it 
be, is Mohammed, born just under the Tropic of Cancer. What his 
influence for good or evil may have been or now is. I can not at 

1 present attempt to inquire. Gautama was born at tne foot of the 
ilimalaya Mountains. Confucius was the product of the Temperate 
Zone. 

But in art and science, literature and law, in constructive states- 
manship, and in the scientific regulation of the relations of men 
toward each other in all the complexities which go to make up what 
is known as civilized society t we must look 2 with two or three inter- 
esting primitive exceptions m the subtropics, to the inhabitants of 
the Temperate Zone alone for the accomplishment of valuable results. 

For the creation of a self-governing community, in which the rights 
of all classes shall be respected, I conceive there are necessary at least 
four precedent conditions : First, a general recognition of the dignity 
of manual labor; second, the existence of an intelligent. public opin- 
ion, as a court of final appeal, whose mandate must be obeyed; third, 
a willingness on the part of the minority to submit without question 
to the will of the majority as legally expressed at the polls; and 
fourth, the existence of an incorruptible judiciary to impartially ad- 
minister the law in the interest of the weak no less than in that of the 
strong. 

The limits of this journal will not permit a detailed examination 
into these four subpropositions, but I submit that not even the most 
ardent advocate of self-government in the Philippine Islands can 
successfully maintain that any of these precedent conditions, either 
separately or in combination, now exist, or, within any appreciable 
time, are likely to exist among the indigenous inhabitants of that 
tropical dependency of the United States. Orderly self-government 
never came as a gift from above. 

The fourth and last proposition which I have undertaken to de- 
velop is, that controlling economic conditions, external and internal, 
no less than moral obligation, will increasingly compel the United 
States, as potentially, if not actually, the most powerful of the civil- 
ized nations, to bear its full share in the system of dependent tropi- 
cal government and supervision now recognized as an international 
factor of unquestioned and growing importance. Of this question 
it may be said that since our Civil War none more vital has con- 
fronted the American people, and in the course of its solution mav 
well be found practically most of the future danger points whicn 
must ever beset a progressive nation in the conduct of its political 
relations with the other nations of the world. 
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In considering broadly the development of interracial relations 
between the dominant and inferior races during the past century, 
one can not but be impressed by the fact that the current has been 
distinctly in the direction of altruism, so far at least as Great Britain 
and the United States are concerned, and that, too, notwithstanding 
the recent outbreak of savage war among the dominant races who 
themselves inhabit the Temperate Zone. 

Slavery has been abolished throughout Christendom, and oppres- 
sion, injustice, and internecine strife have, more and more, been giv- 
ing place to orderly government throughout the tropical dependencies 
ruled from the Temperate Zone. 

Warren Hastings would be an anachronism in the India of to-day, 
while venal Spanish colonial governors in Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines already seem to belong to a by-gone age. 

Powerful as was the factor of self -protection in our late war with 
Spain, a sense of moral obligation alone made that war popular. 

But in considering the moral we must not forget the economic 
side of the question. 

As we note the progress of society through its various stages of 
evolution, there is nothing more striking than the constantly in- 
creasing importance, during the past 50 years, of the economic phase 
of international relations. 

But the source of this superabundant energy and resultant ac- 
complishment has been in the Temperate Zone, and now, as never 
before, it seeks outlets in the farthest corners of the earth. With 
the vast increase in the wealth of the dominant races, an ever- 
increasing demand is being made upon every heretofore outlying 
tropical province of the world to furnish whatever it can best "pro- 
duce, and receive in return therefor such products of the Temperate 
Zone as mav be suited to its requirements. 

And if for any reason this production and consumption are re- 
tarded by internal disorder, or conditions that science or skill can 
remedy, then these northern cormorants for economic results insist 
upon furnishing the remedy. The recent disturbance in the sisal- 
hemp district of Yucatan which threatened the binding twine in- 
dustry of the United States, and therefore the American farmer, 
woula seem to have stirred the present administration to greater 
activity (if we except the incident of the failure to salute the flag) 
than anything else that has happened in Mexico for the past two 
years. 

To bring order out of chaos for the purpose of permitting the 
normal economic development of a tropical island at our very doors 
was at least one of the avowed objects of our late War with Spain. 

In the train of that war followed, in natural sequence, our occupa- 
tion of the Philippine Islands, for in the redistribution of territorv 
and spheres of influence, since the beginning of the decay of Spain's 
colonial empire, both in the Temperate and Tropic Zones, the United 
States has been continuously, since the foundation of our Govern- 
ment, Spain's actual and logical heir. Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines are but corollaries of Florida ana the original Spanish 
North American territory which came to us by forced cession after 
the Mexican War. 

To what lengths the combination of economic necessity and moral 
obligation may yet compel the United States to go, no one may with 
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safety predict, but I submit that we can not stand still. With the 
completion of the Isthmian Canal and the resultant increase in 
tropical trade, new problems arise. 

The upholding 01 a political idea, labelled republican, as in Mex- 
ico, but in reality anarchic or despotic, and which is not only prac- 
tically barren of beneficial results, but stands rather as a menace to 
the economic advancement of the world, will, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, appeal less and less to the practical side of the American 
character. When the present situation is more fully realized, we 
may well come to the parting of the ways, and the question that 
may yet divide our own political parties will be our attitude toward 
the countries to the south of us in the Western Hemisphere. What 
that attitude may be, will, I think, depend largely, so far as the ap- 
proximate future is concerned, upon the success or failure of our 
present experiment in the Philippine Islands. 

Should results falsify the prophets of evil who have declared that 
the government of a tropical dependency is beyond the legitimate 
sphere of a democratic republic, then I lielieve we will venture still 
further into the troubled waters of tropical supervision, following 
in the footsteps of England. 

As between such a solution and the introduction of European 
ascendency in those countries, should such an alternative be pre- 
sented, as well it may be, I assume that the American people would 
not long hesitate. 

Should we in the future be compelled to assume toward Mexico, 
as well we may, the same relation we have maintained toward Cuba 
since the Spanish War, there can be little question but that this un- 
fortunate so-called republic would at once Decome a much more de- 
sirable member of the family of nations, both from a domestic and 
foreign standpoint, than it has ever been in its whole history. That 
a movement in that direction should have been so long delayed can 
be nothing but a source of mortification to a great majority of the 
American people. 

That the commanding influence of the Anglo-Saxon in controlling 
the policies of the world has been constantly on the increase during 
the past 250 years is a matter of common knowledge. 

Whether that supremacy is to be successfully challenged and set 
aside by Germany as the result of the war now being waged in 
Europe remains to be seen. It t^ould certainly be a sad day for the 
many tropical dependencies of the British Empire were the practices 
of the rigid drillmasters of Germany to be substituted for the benefi- 
cent methods of Great Britain in dealing with the natives of India 
and the innumerable islands of the Tropic sea now under British 
supervision or control. 

But, coming now to the concrete problem of the relations of the 
United States toward the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, I 
submit that the Filipinos, for the purpose of considering those rela- 
tions, may be divided into the four following classes : 

First. A handful of idealists, much given to copious quotations, 
largely from French authors. These quotations deal r for the most 
part, with the abstract principles of liberty. 

Second. The mute, densely ignorant, overwhelming majority, com- 
posed of all the different races speaking diverse languages, whose 
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only idea of government now is, and always has been, obedience to 
those who have been set to rule over them by some higher power. 

Third. A somewhat wavering, partially educated, small minority, 
easily influenced, and without any very definite principles to guide 
their political conduct. 

Fourth. A small group of educated men who have both the intelli- 
gence and the will to make their influence for good powerfully felt 
among their countrymen. From this class have come the men whose 
aid and support must have been invaluable to the Taft Commission 
and its successors in their arduous labors for the improvement of 
existing conditions. That this class has been much discouraged by 
the methods of the present administration can hardly be doubted. 

Of the idealists it mav be said that thejr exist in all communities, 
and, though often valuable members of society, they are not likely to 
be men of much weight in the daily conduct of public affairs. In 
periods of acute unrest and widespread popular discontent, when 
some great social upheaval is impending, they are most likely to play 
an important part. Men of this stamp were conspicuous at the time 
of the French ^Revolution. 

To the second class, namely, the ignorant mass, must be mainly 
directed our efforts to ameliorate present conditions throughout the 
islands. ■ • 

To give some idea of this ignorance, it may be noted that with a 
property qualification of $250, or an annual tax of not less than $15, 
or a knowledge of the Spanish or English language, or the 
holding of some municipal office under Spanish rule, the num- 
ber of qualified voters would be somewhat less than 2 per cent of the 
population, though the introduction of public schools, wherein the 
English language is taught, has doubtless of late somewhat increased 
this proportion. 

From the small third class, who may be termed the opportunists, 
we must, for the most part, in conjunction with men taken froin the 
fourth class, select those to whom shall be confided, under American 
control, the practical details of local government. 

Each nation which has heretofore attempted tropical dependent 
colonial government has insisted upon conducting its own experi- 
ments in its own way, and I submit that the soonerwe learn the 
various lessons in store for us the sooner will we arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion as to the wisest course to pursue. 

^The English brain and the Egyptian hand" was Lord Cromer's 
guiding maxim in the regeneration of Egypt during the nearly 30 
years of his wonderfully successful administration of the affairs of 
that country, and so I believe it will be found that, for an indefinite 
period in the future, the ultimately responsible officers of* the Phil- 
ippine ship of state must be American, if the crew, no less than the 
officers, are to safely continue the voyage so auspiciously begun. 
But to fit them for their responsibilities the officers must be trained, 
and, following in the footsteps of England, we must have a competi- 
tive, stable, high-salaried and absolutely nonpolitical colonial civil 
service if we are to succeed. When the novelty is over, high salaries 
and a recognized progressive career will alone enable us to obtain 
the grade of men necessary for the work we have undertaken in the 
Tropics. 
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In this article I have sketched, if only in shadowy outline, some at 
least of the relations which I conceive to exist between the Temper- 
ate and the Tropic Zones. 

That the development of these relations -upon right lines in the 
future must be a matter of the deepest importance and concern to the 
American people goes without saying. 

Whether the outcome of the present struggle in Europe for world 
supremacy, whatever it may be, will tend to accentuate or diminish 
that importance is a question for the American people themselves to 
determine. 

Southampton, Long Island, December 20 % 1915. 
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By Fbanci8 B. James. 



Mr. Toastmasteb and Gentlemen : 
******* 

This morning as I was sitting quietly and listening to the pro- 
ceedings of the league your distinguished president, Mr. Wilson, 
sent down a^ little note asking me to make a talk to-night and select 
my own subject. I accepted on the condition that the talk should be 
quite short. 

I have selected The New Jurisprudence as a subject expressing 
some thoughts which have crowded themselves into my mind in the 
speeding of time — thoughts to which I have never heretofore had 
occasion to give expression. 

The realization must have come to all of vou, as it has come to me, 
with the startling rapidity of lightning, that we have entered into 
a new social order and into a new economic era and there has been 
a passing of much of the old social order and the old economic era. 
As there was an old jurisprudence to preserve the rights and remedy 
the wrongs of the old social order and the old economic era, so there 
has come about a new jurisprudence to preserve the rights and rem- 
edy the wrongs not only of the old social order and the old economic 
era but also of the new social order and the new economic era, 
replacing in part and supplementing in large measure the old juris- 
prudence, and particularly in providing new remedies and instituting 
new tribunals of justice with large and ample remedial powers. 

The old social order centered about individual rights and subordi- 
nated the rights of the community to the rights of the individual. 
In the old economic era the production and distribution of wealth 
centered around the individual who engaged in commercial rivalry, 
strife, and competition, more or less in disregard of the rights and 
welfare of the community. 

The old jurisprudence was built up upon the predominant and 
underlying principle of individual rights; it recognized in its laws 
the individual rights of the individual member of society; the rights 
of the community were subordinated and submerged in the rights of 
the individual. The old jurisprudence gave no adequate remedies for 
the enforcement of the collective rights of the community. 

With the passing of the old social order and the old economic era 
and the coming of the new social order and the new economic era, 
the rights of the community are being made at least equal to the 
rights of the individual and the rights of the individual are being 
worked out through the collective rights of the community and new 
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remedies are being provided for the enforcement of the community 
rights, and thereby of the individual rights, which remedies did not 
exist under the old jurisprudence. 

It was a truism of the old jurisprudence that wherever there was 
a right there was a remedy, but dear-bought experience showed that 
while the law recognized the rights of individuals, the remedies pro- 
vided by the old jurisprudence were inadequate to rectify the wrongs 
suffered by individuals. This defect of remedial jurisprudence 
under the old jurisprudence was sought to be met in England by an 
appeal to the " conscience of the King," wherein the suitor prayed 
an adequate remedy in lieu of the inadequate remedy provided by 
law. The King referred the suitor to his chancellor, and thereupon 
grew up an equity jurisprudence wherein the chancellor sitting as a 
court of equity sought to give an adequate remedy in lieu of the in- 
adequate remedies provided under the strict rules of law. The chan- 
cellor, however, did not seek to give new rights under the law, but 
merely to mete out to the individual a more adequate remedy for the 
rectification of his individual wrongs. But all this was during the 
period of the growth of individualism wherein it was aimed to vindi- 
cate individual rights and remedy individual wrongs but not to vin- 
dicate the individual through the community or to remedy the rights 
of the individual through community rights. 

Under the old social order and the old economic era as well as 
under the new social order and the new economic era, a rate charged 
and collected by a common carrier of freight should be just and rea- 
sonable. Under the old economic order a shipper aggrieved by an 
unjust and unreasonable rate was compelled to sue at law with trial 
by jury and judgment by the court that the rate paid by him in the 
past was unjust and unreasonable, and the remedy was merely the 
collection of damages, if, by any possibility there was any practical 
way of proving his case, the burden of proof so to do resting on him. 
Each shipment was a separate transaction pertaining to the past and 
not to the future. The machinery of justice was inadequate, the 
remedy was purely as of the past and did not pertain to the future. 

Under the old jurisprudence the right to a just and reasonable 
rate was just as emphatically declared by the law^ as it is to-day, 
but the machinery of justice was unfitted to ascertain the right and 
the remedies inadequate to rectify the wrong. 

The shipper's right was, in fact, the community's right; his wrongs 
were not so much of the past as of the future. 

The new jurisprudence regards a just and reasonable rate not 
merely as an inaividual right to be vindicated by the individual, 
but a community right to be vindicated by the community, not for 
one individual but for all the individuals of the community, and, at 
least in interstate commerce and income of the States, the laws have- 
deprived the courts of their old jurisdiction under the old juris- 
prudence of passing on the question of fact involved and remitted 
it to a commission which is a new tribunal of justice, under the new 
jurisprudence, with new machinery, and new and adequate remedies 
to deal not merely with the past but with the future for the whole 
community affected and not merely for one member of that com- 
munity. 

Under the old economic era individuals carried on business. Then 
there were evolved simple forms of business organization, such as 
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partnership, limited partnerships, and limited partnership associa- 
tions wherein a restricted number of men joined hands in a common 
enterprise. Business organizations became more complex in the 
form of corporations with their stockholders and bondholders. The 
industrial corporation became even more complex with its common 
stock, preferred stock, deferred stock, debentures, mortgage bonds, 
long-time notes and short-time notes, interlocking directors, and 
chairmen of boards of directors. These corporations gave great 
impetus to the new collectivism wherein the rights of the many indi- 
viduals were merged in and asserted through the rights of the col- 
lective body. With these new complex organizations came trust 
agreements, and unreasonable restraint of trade, unfair methods of 
competition and monopoly of trade and business. The world did not 
realize that the old economic era of individualism had passed and 
that a new economic era was upon us. To the new evils and wrongs 
under the new economic era, legislative bodies sought to apply the 
old remedies for the rectification of the wrongs of individualism 
under the old economic era, such as the Sherman antitrust law with 
drastic criminal prosecutions in the hands of the Department of 
Justice and theoretical triple damages to the individual for past 
damages and inadequate injunctive remedies for future wrongs, with 
insufficient machinery for the enforcement of rights and inadequate 
remedies for the redress of wrongs. 

Just as the new jurisprudence gave birth to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the various State commissions for the redress 
of the wrongs of the individuals through community rights, so has 
the law now provided the Federal Trade Commission as a' new tri- 
bunal under the new jurisprudence with machinery for the ascertain- 
ment of the rights of the community and more adequate remedies for 
the correction of the wrongs of the community and thereby of the 
wrongs suffered by the individuals constituting the community. 

Under the old social order the workman was regarded as a part 
of the industrial machine, and, if stricken down in the course of his 
employment, he or his survivors, both probably in need of immediate 
relief, were driven to a suit at law, with its costs, delays, and fre- 
quent denials of justice. 

Under the new social order injuries to workmen are regarded as 
part of the cost of production, and the community has a deep and 
tasting interest in the care of the injured workman and, in the case of 
his death, in the survivors who were dependent upon him. The old 
economic order and the old jurisprudence made no adequate provi- 
sion to care for the situation, and the old jurisprudence furnished 
no adequate remedies for carrying out of the new economic order. 
The new jurisprudence has created new remedies and new tribunals 
in the form of industrial commissions and workmen compensation 
boards to levy a just and equitable contribution on all industry 
and to distribute the same equitably to the injured workman or de- 
pendants without cost, without delay, and without denial. 

Under the old economic order the Government left approximately 
8,000 national banks as 8,000 separate units to work out their indi- 
vidual salvation in times of financial- distress and panic, and when 
commerce most needed the gold in their vaults to keep the industrial 
and commercial wheels going it was locked up because of the lack of 
any central or coordinated force or power to equalize conditions. 
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The new economic order recognizes that each national bank can 
not and ought not to he a Caesar to itself, but that the welfare of the 
individual oank and of the customers who are dependent upon it 
must be worked out through a community of interest and action of 
all the national banks. The law has substituted for the old economic 
order of purely individual action of purely individual national banks 
collective action through a Federal reserve board, and the new 
jurisprudence has furnished a guide to the Federal reserve board 
and put in its hands remedies of prevention and aid in lieu of reme- 
dies of liquidation and bankruptcy under the old jurisprudence. 

Magna Charta declared that right and justice should neither be 
sold, delayed, nor denied. History tells us and experience teaches 
us that court costs only too often measure the price of justice; that 
delay of justice is much worse and more costly than its denial ; that 
justice has too often been in fact denied by the inadequacy of the 
remedies provided. 

We do know that under the new jurisprudence the expense of 
administering collective rights is less per individual affected than 
the vindication of individual rights alone under the old jurispru- 
dence. We do know that justice is administered more swiftly. We 
do know that there are fewer cases of denial of justice because of 
the more adequate remedies given under the new jurisprudence. 

I am not here to discuss the wisdom or unwisdom of the new social 
order or the new economic era. I am not here to decry the courts, 
but to uphold and sustain the courts, because under the new juris- 
prudence right and justice must still be administered according to 
the law and the Constitution, and the new tribunals administering 
the new remedies under the new jurisprudence must conduct their 
affairs within the law and the Constitution, and the courts must 
supervise their orders, whether affirmative or negative, to see that 
right and justice are administered according to the law and the 
Constitution. I do say, however, with most solemn conviction that 
the new jurisprudence has most admirably supplemented, without 
destroying, the old jurisprudence, by providing, in addition to the 
old remedies, new remedies more adequate and more complete and 
more certain and more swift than the old jurisprudence. 

Now that we are in the midst of the new social order and the new 
economic era, let us uphold the hands of those who are members of 
the new tribunals of justice instituted to enforce the rights of the 
individual through the rights of the community. The new juris- 
prudence has been vindicated through the workings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This body has now been in existence for 
nearly 30 years, and there never has been a breath of scandal in 
reference to it or its members collectively or individually. It has 
grown in strength, efficiency, and usefulness as Congress has, from 
time to time, increased its powers, and it now enjoys the respect of 
the people of the United States from one end of the land to the 
other. 

It still needs the aid and support of the American people, who 
should see that Congress makes an appropriation to give the com- 
mission a building adequate for its work. Congress should not be 
sparing in its appropriations, but should give it sufficient funds so 
that it can collect about it a body of young men as examiners, with 
compensation sufficient to hold them to the commission and to secure 
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for this service men who in time will, in the quality and character 
of their work, become peers of the members of the commission 
themselves. 

Great men have been members of tire Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission since its creation — men who by their endeavors in its early 
history demonstrated that human justice could be administered 
through such an administrative tribunal of justice with both quasi- 
judicial and quasi-legislative power. We should remember the names 
of such men as Cooley and Walker, McDill and Veazey, Schoon- 
maker and Bragg, Morrison and Marble, and Yeomans and Fifer, 
who have gone, and we should keep green their memories and enshrine 
their good worts in our hearts. 

Of the living members and ex-members of the commission, it might 
be indelicate to pronounce the unbounded praise to which they are 
entitled, but I feel that I can safely state, and I know it will meet 
the approval of everybody here, that there is no administrative 
tribunal in the world which has done and is doing its work more 
honestly and more efficiently and more to the satisfaction of practi- 
cally everybody in this broad land than the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the United States of America. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Department of Commerce, 

Office of the Seoretabt, 

Washington, March 22, 1916. 
Sir: I beg to transmit herewith a report on foreign commerce and 
the tariff, prepared in the Bureau 01 Foreign ana Domestic Com- 
merce, of this department, in compliance with the Senate resolu- 
tion of January 17, 1916, which reads at follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby, directed to furnish 
to the Senate information regarding the value of imports, exports, and import duties 
under the present and the two preceding tariff acts, with a special statement for the 
period from the enactment of the existing tariff act to the outbreak of the European 
war, compared with a corresponding period of the previous year; the value of imports, 
compared with the value of domestic production, and the expenditure for wages in 
each industry before the outbreak of the European war, and the imports and exports 
of leading manufacturing countries during recent years. 

Respectfully, 

William C. Redfield, Secretary. 

The President of the Senate, 

Washington, D. 0. 
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SCOPB OF BEPOBT. 

The Senate resolution of January 17, 1916, calls upon the Secretary 
of Commerce for information regarding three distinct subjects, as 
follows: 

1. The value of imports and exports and the amount of import 
duties under the present and the two preceding tariff acts, with 
special statements for the period from the enactment of the existing 
tariff act to the outbreak of the European war, compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous year. 

2. The value of imports, compared with the value of domestic 
production and the expenditure for wages in each industry before the 
outbreak of the European war. 

3. The imports ana exports of leading manufacturing countries 
during recent years. 

These topics are treated in order in the present report. 

PIBIOD COVSBXD. 

The period selected for presentation covers the 17 years from the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1899 — the first full year under the Dingley 
Tariff Act — to and including the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 
The statistics presented are given for tnis complete period when- 
ever possible. A supplementary comparison is made for the nine 
months October 1, 1912. to June 30, 1913, and from October 4, 1913, 
to June 30, 1914. The latter period begins with the operation of the 
present tariff law and ends one month before the outbreak of the 
European war. It was impossible to include the month of July in 
the comparisons based on imports for consumption and duties col- 
lected, smce these returns are made quarterly, not monthly, to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The nine months 
selected are believed to represent substantial compliance with the 
provision in the Senate resolution calling for " a special statement for 
the period from the enactment of the existing tariff act to the out- 
break of jihe European war." 

For convenience of comparison, statistics are presented in the 
tables for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. Owing, however, to 
the European war, which was waged for 11 months of that year, 
the trade was abnormal, and comments on the tables are, therefore, 
based almost exclusively on a comparison of the returns for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, with previous years. 

In using these tables it is important to bear in mind the dates on 
which the last three tariff acts went into effect. The Dingley Act 
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became effective on July 24, 1897, the Payne-Aldrich Act on August 
6, 1909, and the Underwood-Simmons Act, except in regard to wool, 
manufactures of wool, sugar, and molasses, on October 4, 1913. 
Free wool became effective on December 1, 1913, while the reduc- 
tions in duty on manufactures of wool went into effect January 1, 
1914, and on sugar and molasses, March 1, 1914, with the proviso 
that sugar was to be free 6f duty alter April 30, 1916. 

GENERAL IMPOSTS AND IMPORTS FOB CONSUMPTION. 

There is an important distinction, and one not generally appre- 
ciated, between " general imports " and " imports entered for consump- 
tion." General imports embrace all articles brought into the country 
with the exception of goods in transit or for direct transshipment. 
They include, therefore, articles entered for warehouse, as well as 
articles entered for immediate consumption. Imports entered for 
consumption, on the other hand, embrace imported articles entered 
for immediate consumption and articles withdrawn from warehouse 
for consumption. The statement of general imports and the state- 
ment of imports entered for consumption for any period, therefore, 
differ to the extent that the value of entries for warehouse differs 
from the value of withdrawals from warehouse for consumption. 
Aside from the foreign merchandise reexported direct from ware- 
house, amounting to about a million dollars' worth a month, the 
difference is chiefly one of time. Goods that are warehoused are 
included in the general imports at the time they enter the warehouse, 
while they do not appear in the imports entered for consumption 
until they are withdrawn from warehouse and the duty is paid. 
The necessity of using the imports entered for consumption as the 
basis for all statements connected with the amount of duty is obvious. 

The statistics published monthly and most of the statistical tables 
in the annual reports on commerce and navigation are based on gen- 
eral imports. ^ Only the detailed tables, showing all of the items sepa- 
rately named in the tariff and many further subdivisions called for Dy 
the public, are presented, in connection with the rates of duty and 
the amounts of duty, on the basis of imports entered for consumption. 

CALCULATION OF AVERAGE DUTY. 

It is impossible to compare directly, in any broad way, the rates 
of duty in different tariff acts. The number of items is large, and 
while some are of great commercial importance, others are of little 
importance. The most practical means of comparison is to ascertain 
the value of imports for all articles or for a group of articles, and also 
the corresponding amount of duty collected, and, by dividing the 
amount of duty by the value, compute the average ad valorem rate 
of duty, or, as it is often called, the average ad valorem duty. This 
method permits ease of comparison, but. like all averages, has serious 
defects. Aside from changes in price level, the volume of imports 
affects the average ad valorem rate just as much as the rate pre- 
scribed in the tariff. If, with the same tariff rates in force, one year 
is marked by specially large imports of goods dutiable at high tariff 
rates and the succeeding year Dy specially large imports of goods 
subject to relatively low tariff rates, the average ad valorem rate of 
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duty wiD sharply decline. With all its limitations, however, the 
average ad valorem rate of duty remains the only convenient means 
of comparing the general level of duties for different years. 

In discussing the average rate of duty on imports at different 
periods, the calculation is made on the basis both of total imports 
for consumption and of dutiable imports for consumption. For 
some purposes 1 it is desirable to show the average contribution for 
all goods entering the country, and this is best disclosed by divid- 
ing the amount of duty collected by the total imports. For other 
purposes it is better to show the level of duties on articles that are 
dutiable, and for this comparison the duties are divided by the 
amount of dutiable imports. In making the latter computation 
account is taken only of the ordinary duties, while the so-called 
additional duties, varying in amount from $1,198,621 in the fiscal 
year 1899 to $191,769 in the fiscal year 1915, are excluded. These 
additional duties represent, in part, the penalty imposed on articles 
undervalued, which is reported only in the aggregate and not in 
respect to individual articles, and in part the refund of drawback 
ana the duty, equivalent to internal-revenue tax, collected on articles, 
grown, produced, or manufactured in the United States when re- 
lmported after having been exported. Since these articles are free 
of ordinary customs duty, they must be excluded from consideration 
in reckoning the average ad valorem rate on dutiable goods. The ad- 
ditional duties are, however, included in computing the average ad 
valorem rate of duty on total imports. 

TSHPOSABT EFFECTS OF TAKIFF BEVISION. 

The period that elapsed from the enactment of the present tariff 
law to the outbreak of the European war was much too short to 
permit any adequate statistical study of the effect of the tariff on 
imports or exports. For several months preceding and following 
every change in tariff, trade movement is much disturbed, and it is 
not possible to trace general effects until a considerable period has 
elapsed. When rates of duty are reduced, as measured by the aver- 
age ad valorem duty, there is a tendency to delay importation until 
the reduced rates enter into effect. When the rates are increased 
the tendency, on the contrary, is to import good^ in large quantity 
before the higher rates come into force. 

The former tendency is reflected in a temporary abnormal increase in 
imports immediately after a reduced tariff is applied, followed by a 
much smaller increase, or by a decrease, in imports in the succeeding 
year. In the fiscal year 1895, covering the first 10 months' operation 
of the Wilson Tariff Act, imports increased by $77,000,000, while in the 
next year the increase was only $48,000,000. On the other hand, 
immediately after an increase in tariff rates becomes effective, there 
is a decline m imports, which is followed by a much smaller decrease, 
or by an increase, in imports in the following year. In the fiscal year 
1898, during more than 11 months of which the Dingley Act was in 
force, imports decreased $149,000,000, but in the next year increased 
$81,000,000. In each case the immediate change following the enact- 
ment oi the law was counteracted during the second year of its opera- 
tion by a marked diminution of the tendency or even a movement in 
the opposite direction. 
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The temporary influence of impending tariff revision is reflected 
very clearly in the amount of goods in bonded warehouses. On 
January 31, 1913, the merchandise remaining in warehouse was 
valued at $70,000,000, as compared with $60,000,000 on January 
31, 1912, $61,(m000 on January 31, 1911. and $63,000,000 on Jan- 
uary 31, 1910. This amount was gradually but steadily increased 
until it reached $77,000,000 on March 31, 1913, and then more 
rapidly grew to $101,000,000 on May 31. 1913. By September 30 
merchandise worth $110,000,000 remained in warehouse, an increase 
in 8 months of $40,000,000. In October, 1913, the value of foreign 
merchandise in warehouse was decreased by $24,000,000; in Decem- 
ber, after wool was madeJree, by another $10,000,000; and in Janu- 
ary, 1914, after the duties on manufactures of wool were reduced, by 
$4,000,000 more. 

On January 31, 1914, the goods in warehouse were worth 
$72,000,000, just $2,000,000 more than a year before. Yet in the first 
eight months the goods under bond were increased by $40,000,000, 
and "dining the four months after the new law became effective they 
were decreased by more than $38,000,000. 

In 1910-1912 the value of merchandise in bonded warehouses was 
least in January and greatest in May. The increase from January 
to May amounted to $13,000,000 in 1912, $10,000,000 in 1911, and 
$23,000,000 in 1910, as compared with an increase of $31,000,000 
from January to May, 1913, and $40,000,000 from January to Sep- 
tember, 1913. 

This large increase in the amount of goods placed under bond in 
1913 explains the apparently wide variation between the imports 
for consumption and the general imports in the fiscal years 1913 and 
1914. In tne former year, general imports (in part warehoused) ex- 
ceeded the imports for consumption by $46,000,000, while in the 
latter year the imports for consumption (in part withdrawn from 
warehouse) exceeded the general imports by $12,000,000. 

Monthly or quarterly returns are especially misleading when used 
to measure general trade movements, since one month, or even three 
months, is much too short a period to disclose general tendencies. 
Temporary influences often distort results for so short a period, and 
the danger of abnormal fluctuations is particularly marked near the 
date on which a new tariff goes into force. There are pronounced sea- 
sonal fluctuations in our imports as well as our exports. The vol- 
ume of imports is, as a rule, lowest in June and July, and then rises 
sharply about October or November. The autumn level is fairly- 
well maintained (except for a slight decline about February) until 
another sharp upward movement takes place in March or April, 
followed by a steady decline until July. In the fiscal year enaing 
June 30, 1914, however, the monthly returns show a quite different 
course. September ana December snow marked increases different 
from the corresponding months of other recent years, but the large 
imports in Marcn correspond to the ordinary increase to be expected 
at that season of the year. 

On account of these seasonal fluctuations, no returns for separate 
months or separate quarters are included in this report. While such 
returns are frequently quoted, they are deemed unreliable and likely to 
result in false inferences. The statistics for the nine months ending, 
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respectively, June 30, 1913, and June 30, 1914, are believed to be 
adequate for showing trade before and after the passage of the 
Unaervrood-Simmons Tariff Act. While the period is admittedly 
somewhat too short, it is the best that can be selected for tariff 
comparisons. 

METHOD OF TREATMENT. 

The principal facts disclosed by this study are presented and dis- 
cussed m the pages immediately following. This discussion is based 
on a series of tables which, on account of their length, have been 
grouped on pages 24 to 75 of the report. The discussion and the 
statistical tables are arranged for convenience of reference Under 
identical headings. 

L EECENT TRADE MOVEMENT. 
1. VOLUME OF IMPORTS. 

During the 17 years covered by the report, 1899-1915, there has 
been a gain in imports of approximately $1,000,000,000. The general 
movement therefore has been decidedly upward at the rate computed 
arithmetically of about $60,000,000 a year. If the gain is com- 
puted according to a fixed percentage rate, say 6 per cent each year, 
the annual increase at the beginning of tne period would be about 
$40,000,000, and at the close $100,000,000. In 12 of the 17 years 
embraced in Table 1 an increase in imports over the previous year 
is shown, varying from $245,000,000 in the fiscal year 1910 to $80,- 
000,000 m the fecal year 1902, and in percentage varying from 22 
per cent in the fiscal year 1900 to 4 per cent in tne fiscal year 1914. 
The only vears showing decreases are 1901, 1904, 1908, 1911, and 1915. 

Somewhat different results are obtained when' the comparison is 
made on the basis of imports for consumption. Exceptionally large 
quantities placed in warehouse during the first nine months of 1913 
resulted in a considerable excess ($46,000,000) of general imports over 
imports for consumption in the fiscal year 1913 and exceptionally 
large withdrawals from warehouse in the four months, October, 1913, 
to January, 1914, resulted in a smaller excess ($12,000,000) of imports 
for consumption over general imports for the fiscal year 1914. The 
imports for consumption show an increase and decrease in the same 
years as the general imports, but the amount and rate for individual 
years differ materially. 

Measured on the basis of general imports, the fiscal year 1914 shows 
an increase of only $81,000,000, or 4.5 per cent as compared with an 
increase of $160,000,000, or 9.7 per cent, in the fiscal year 1913. The 
percentage gain in the fiscal year 1914 is less than in any of the other 
11 years that show an increase. Measured on the imports for con- 
sumption basis, however, the increase in the fiscal year 1914 is slightly 
greater than the increase in the -fiscal year 1913, amounting to 
$140,000,000, or 7.9 per cent, in the fiscal year 1914 against $126,000,- 
000, or 7.7 per cent, in the fiscal year 1913. The actual increase in 
the fiscal year 1914 was exceeded in 3 years, and the relative increase 
was exceeded in 9 years of the 17 years covered by the report. 

It appears, therefore, that the increase in the imports during the 
fiscal year 1914 can not be regarded as abnormally large even if 
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measured on the imports for consumption basis, while the percentage 
increase in the general imports is much less than that for the majority 
of the years from 1899 to 1915. 

Free goods, not dutiable goods, are responsible for the increased 
imports for tne fiscal year 1914. Articles subject to duty, if con- 
sidered as a single class, decreased perceptibly whether measured by 
the value of general imports or the value of imports for consumption. 
General imports free oi duty increased $140,000,000, from $988,000.- 
000 in 1913 to $1,128,000,000 in 1914. The general imports of duti- 
able goods, on the contrary, fell off $59,000,000, from $825,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1913 to $766,000,000 in the fiscal year 1914. Consider- 
ing imports for consumption, free goods increased $165,000,000 and 
dutiable goods decreased $26,000,000 from the fiscal year 1913 to 
the fiscal year 1914. 

The increase in the total free imports was due largely to the transfer 
of many important articles from the dutiable list to the free list by 
the tariff act of 1913. Among the articles so transferred are iron ore, 
pig iron, Bessemer ingots, steel rails, baling and fencing wire, cotton 
ties, wool, flax, hemp, Durlap, cotton bagging, lumber, chemical wood 
pulp, leather, boots and shoes, agricultural implements, food animals, 
corn, meat, milk, cream, and, when imported from countries that 
admit free of duty similar products from the United States, wheat, 
wheat flour, and potatoes. 

If a comparison is made between the period from October 4, 1913, 
when the Underwood-Simmons tariff became effective, to June 30, 
1914, and the corresponding nine months of the previous year, the 
increase in general imports is seen to be $81,000,000 and, in imports 
for consumption, $145,000,000, practically the same in each case as 
the corresponding figures for the full fiscal year. In the comparison 
wool and manufactures of wool are included only from January 1 to 
June 30, and sugar and molasses from April 1 to June 30 in each 
period. (Tables 7 and 8.) 

2. CHARACTER OF IMPORTS. 

Notwithstanding the growing industrial importance of the United 
States, its imports of manufactures ready for consumption have 
steadily increased during the last 17 years. The ratip of manufac- 
tures ready for consumption to total imports has shown little varia- 
tion, representing in the fiscal year 1899, 24.3 per cent; in the 
fiscal year 1914, 23.7 per cent: and in the fiscal year 1915, 20.1 per 
cent of the total imports. The increase in the general imports of 
this class amounted to $48,000,000, or 13.4 per cent, in the fiscal 
year 1913, and to somewhat less tnan this amount, $41,000,000, 
or 10. 1 per cent, for the fiscal year 1914. In 8 of the 17 years covered 
by the report tne percentage increase was larger than in 1914, while 
in one year there was a small increase, and in seven years there were 
decreases. (Table 4.) 

The largest percentage increases in imports for the fiscal year 1914 
were registered in the classes of foodstuffs and miscellaneous. Food- 
stuffs in crude condition and food animals showed an increase of 
$36,000,000 in the fiscal year 1914, or 17.1 per cent, while foodstuffs 
partly or wholly manufactured increased $33,000,000, or 17.2 per cent. 
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Miscellaneous imports, covering chiefly draft animals and seeds for 
sowing, increased $2,600,000, or 18.6 per cent, in 1914. 

Crude materials for use in manufacturing, and manufactures for 
further use in manufacturing, both showed decreases in the fiscal 
year 1914. In the former group the decrease was comparatively 
small, $2,300,000, or 0.4 per cent, while in the latter group, namely, 
manufactures for further use in manufacturing, there was a decrease 
of $30,000,000, or 8.6 per cent. 

3. AVERAGE AD VALOREM DUTY UNDER RECENT TARIFFS. 

The average rate of duty on imports under the Underwood-Simmons 
tariff shows a less marked decrease from the previous rates than is 
frequently inferred. 

The fairest comparison is undoubtedly from the date when the law 
became effective to the end of the fiscal year, 1914, just one month before 
the outbreak of the European war. Since the provision admitting 
wool free of dutvdid hot become effective until December 1 , 1913, ana 
the new rates of duty on manufactures of wool did not become effective 
until January 1, 1914, imports of these articles are included only for 
the six months, January 1 to June 30. Similarly, imports of sugar 
and molasses are included only from April 1 to June 30, the first mil 
quarter in which the reduced rates (effective Mar. 1, 1914) were in 
force. Wool and manufactures of wool are similarly included only 
for the last two quarters, and sugar and molasses only for the final 
quarter of the statement covering the nine months ending June 30, 
1913. 

By this means returns may be compared with no overlapping of 
tariffs. Throughout the later period tne Underwood-Simmons rates 
were in force, and throughout the earlier period, October, 1912, to 
June, 1913, the Payne-AIdrich rates were in force. 

The average rate of duty from October 1, 1912, to June 30, 1913, 
was 15.5 per cent ad valorem, calculated on total imports, and 37.8 

Eer cent ad valorem, calculated exclusively on dutiable imports, 
imilarly, the average rate of duty from October 4, 1913 ; to June 30. 
1914, was 12.3 per cent ad valorem, calculated on total imports,- ana 
34 per cent ad valorem calculated on dutiable imports. In both 
periods wool and manufactures of wool are included only for the-last 
six months and sugar and molasses only for the last three months. 
(Table 9.) 

The comparison of the results under the two periods shows that 
for approximately nine months under the present tariff the average 
rate of duty was 3.2 per cent ad valorem less than under the former 
tariff, when the average is calculated on total imports, and 3.8 per 
cent ad valorem less tnan under the former tariff, when the average 
is calculated on dutiable imports. 

An increase or decrease in the level of duties may be compared on 
two bases: On the value of imports or on the former average duty. 
Suppose that all articles imported were subject to a uniform rate of 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem and a new law was passed substituting 
a uniform rate of duty of 8 per cent ad valorem. In such a case the 
reduction might be cfescribed either as 2 per cent ad valorem (that 
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is, 2 per cent of the value of the imports) or 20 per cent of the former 
duty (2 divided by 10). 

Trie reduction in duty under the present tariff being from 15.5 to 
12.3 per cent ad valorem calculated on total imports, means that for 
the same amount of imports the customs receipts were reduced about 
20 per cent of the former duty (3.2 divided by 15.5). Similarly, the 
calculation on dutiable imports alone shows a reduction from 37.8 to 
34 per cent ad valorem. These latter figures indicate that the reduc- 
tion, considering only the goods that remained subject to duty, repre- 
sented approximately 10 per cent of the former ad valorem duty. 
The net effects of the law, so far as shown by the nine-month returns, 
are therefore a considerable increase in the free list, namely, from 
59.2 to 63.8 per cent of the total imports, and a reduction averaging 
10 per cent in the rates of duty on tne articles that remained subject 
to duty. 

# Unfortunately the average rate of duty can not be shown for the 
six groups of articles classified according to use and degree of manu- 
facture. For the principal items, however, comprising 97 per cent 
of the total imports, a separation has been made between manu- 
factured articles and unmanufactured articles. The average rate of 
duty on articles classified in Table 12 as manufactured was 23.8 per 
cent ad valorem in the nine months ending June 30, 1913, and 19.8 
per cent during the nine months ending June 30, 1914. Calculated 
on the basis of dutiable imports only, the corresponding percentages 
are 37.1 and 34.4 per cent ad valorem. In the case of unmanu- 
factured goods, the average ad valorem rate of duty on total imports 
was 6.2 per cent during tne nine months ending June 30, 1913, and 
4.4 per cent during the nine months ending June 30, 1914. The 
corresponding figures based on dutiable imports only were, respec- 
tively, 41.6 and 32.9 per cent ad valorem. It therefore appears 
that the decrease in the average rate of duty was much more marked 
in the case of unmanufactured than manufactured articles. Taking 
account of total imports, the reduction (4 per cent ad valorem) in 
the rate of duty on manufactured goods was 16.8 per cent of the 
former rate of auty on manufactured goods and the reduction (1.8 
per cent ad valorem) in the rate of duty on unmanufactured goods 
was 29 per cent of the former rate of duty on unmanufactured goods. 
Taking account only of dutiable imports, the reduction in the rate of 
duty amounted to 7.1 per cent of the former rates in the case of 
manufactured goods ana 20.9 per cent of the former rates in the case 
of unmanufactured goods. 

It is of interest in this connectio/i to compare the effect of the pres- 
ent tariff with that of previous tariffs. Tne influence of the enact- 
ment of the Payne-Aldnch Tariff Act is seen best in a comparison of 
the returns for the fiscal years 1909 and 1911, which represent, respec- 
tively, the last full year of operation of the Dingley Tariff Act and the 
first full year of operation of the Pavne-Aldrich Act. On the basis of 
total imports the average rates of duty were 23 per cent ad valorem 
in the fiscal year 1909, and 20.3 per cent ad valorem in the fiscal year 
1911, the 2.7 per cent ad valorem decrease representing a reduction 
of 11.7 per cent of the former rates of duty. On the basis of duti- 
able imports only, the average rates of duty were 43.1 per cent 
ad valorem in 1909, and 41.2 per cent ad valorem in 1911, snowing a 
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reduction of nearly 2 per cent ad valorem, or about 4.5 per cent of 
the former rates. (Tame 9.) 

Naturally, the percentage of free goods is larger for unmanufactured 
than for manufactured goods, under both the rayne-Aldrich tariff and 
the Underwood-Simmons tariff. For the nine months ending June 
30, 1914, under the Underwood-Simmons Act, the average ad valorem 
duty on dutiable imports was higher for manufactured than- for 
unmanufactured goods, while for the nine months ending June 30, 
1913, under the Payne-Aldrich tariff, the ad valorem duty on unman- 
ufactured goods was shffhtly higher than the corresponding rate for 
manufactured goods. (Table 12.) 

This higher average rate on unmanuf actured goods was due to the 
fact that a few unmanufactured articles, of which considerable quan- 
tities were imported, had a very high average duty. Thus, during the 
nine months' period ending June 30, 1913, the average ad valorem rate 
of duty on tooacco, which constituted nearly one-iourth of the total 
imports of unmanuf actured articles, was 83.77 per cent; wool, which 
constituted over one-eighth of such imports, had an average ad valo- 
rem rate of 44.26 per cent; lead ore had an ad valorem rate of 99.96 
per cent; zinc ore, 45.04 per cent; and hav, 55.06 per cent. These 
articles, except wool, which is now on the free list, had the following 
average ad valorem rates of duty in the nine months ending June 
30, 1914: Tobacco, 82.32; lead ore, 23.88; zinc ore, 10; hay, 20.44. 
(Table 11.) 

A gradual reduction in the average ad valorem rate of duty during 
a period without tariff change is at first sight a surprising phenomenon. 
From the fiscal year J. 899 to the fiscal year 1909, the period during 
which the Dingley tariff was in force, the average ad valorem rate 
of duty on total imports decreased from 29.5 to 23 per cent, and the 
average ad valorem rate on dutiable imports decreased from 52.1 to 
43.2 per cent. There was, thus, under tne same tariff, a decrease in 
the rate of duty of 6.5 per cent ad valorem, based on total imports, 
and of 8.9 per cent ad valorem, based on dutiable imports, or, in other 
words, an averagfe reduction, respectively, of 22 ana 17.1 per cent of 
the rates in force in 1899. From 1911 to 1913, the first and the last 
full years during which the Payne-Aldrich tariff was in effect, there 
was a similar, though less pronounced, reduction in the average ad 
valorem rate of duty. (Table 8.) 

This tendency is due to the gradual rise in prices. Specific rates 
of duty, which were largely used in both the Dingey and Payne- 
Aldrich tariff acts, remain unchanged as prices rise or fall, with 
the result that the equivalent ad valorem rate continually falls as 
prices rise. The effect of this tendency is obviously to exaggerate 
the apparent reduction in duty when duties are lowered, and to 
minimize the apparent effect when they are raised. 

The close correspondence between the estimated receipts and 
the actual receipts under the Underwood-Simmons tariff is striking. 
It was estimated that the measure, as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, would produce during its first full year of operation 
$258,000,000; as it passed the Senate, $248,000,000; and asitwasfinally 
enacted, $249^000,000. Since the new rates on suear and molasses 
became effective March 1, 1914, the law was in full operation only 
five months before the outbreak of the European war. This cov- 
ered only one full quarter, that extending from April 1 to June 30, 
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1914. During that quarter the duties amounted to $63,600,000, 
and at this rate the returns for a full year would have been $254,000,000. 
The receipts, therefore, exceeded by some $5,000,000 the expected 
proceeds. 

Owing to the retention of the old duties on wool, manufactures of 
wool, sugar, and molasses, it is difficult to make direct comparison 
for the two quarters ending, respectively, December 31^ 1913, and 
March 31, 1914. The excess receipts on this account durmg the first 
quarter under the new tariff may be estimated at $3,600,000 and 
during the second quarter at $1,100,000. Deducting these amounts 
from the actual receipts during the two quarters, tne revenue, had 
the act of 1913 been fully in force, would have been approximately 
$61,700,000 during the quarter ending December 31, 1913, and 
$65,300,000 during the quarter ending March 31, 1914 — in the one 
case just about $2,000,000 less and m the other case just about 
$2,000,000 more than the amount of duty during the quarter ending 
June 30, 1914, when the new act was in full force. 

4. VOLUME OP DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 

From 1899 to 1914 the general level of domestic exports was in- 
creased over a billion dollars, and from 1899 to 1915 over one and a 
half billion dollars. In view, however, of the abnormal trade condi- 
tions now prevailing, it is not desirable to base any argument on 
the present exceptionally high level of exports. With only five 
exceptions, each year has shown larger exports than the preceding 
year. The decreases that have occurred have been in the main tem- 
porary recessions after years of unusual growth. The largest decrease 
is recorded in the fiscal year 1909 ($196,000,000, or 10.7 per cent) : 
the next largest in 1902 ($105,000,000, or 7.2 per cent) ; and the third 
largest in 1914 ($99,000,000, or 4.1 per cent). The decrease in 1914, 
while bringing the total domestic exports for that year considerably 
below the nigh record established in 1913, left the total for the fiscal 
year 1914 $150,000,000 above the exports for 1912, $300,000,000 
above 1911, and nearly $500,000,000 above any previous year. 
(Table 13.) ' * 

5. CHARACTER OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 

The exports of manufactures ready for consumption have been 
increasing much more rapidly even than the total exports. This 
group represented in the fiscal year 1899, 22 per cent of the domestic 
exports, as compared with 31 per cent in the fiscal year 1914 and 30 
per cent in the fiscal year 1915. 

The fiscal year 1914 is one of the three years during the period 
covered by tins report which show a decrease in the exports of manu- 
factures ready for consumption, the other two years showing a 
decrease being 1901 and 1909. The decrease in 1914 brought the 
value of manufactures ready for consumption in that year $51,- 
000,000 below the high record established in the fiscal year 1913, 
but left it more than $50,000,000 above the exports of such goods 
recorded for any previous year. (Table 14.) 

The marked increase in the exports of manufactures ready for 
consumption and also of manufactures for further use in manufactur- 
ing throughout the period from 1899 to 1914 is doubtless the most 
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striking feature of Table 14. There has also been a big increase in 
the exports of crude materials for use in manufacturing, enlarged 
shipments of cotton prior to the outbreak of the European war 
being chiefly responsible for this increase. Foodstuffs in crude 
condition and food animals, on the contrary, show a considerable 
decline, especially down to 1912, although there was a considerable 
recovery in the following year and enormous shipments have been 
made since the outbreak of the European war. Foodstuffs partly or 
wholly manufactured just about held their own from 1899 to 1914. 

6. COMPARISON OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

Throughout the period covered by this report, our total exports 
have been materially larger than our total imports. This situation, in 
fact, has existed for the last 40 years. In only three years of tnat 
whole period — the fiscal years 1888, 1889, and 1893 — have the im- 
ports into this country been larger than the exports. 

With the steady growth of manufactures in this country, our 
exports of manufactures alone have for many years exceeded the 
value of our corresponding imports. In every year from 1899 to 1915 
the exports of all classes of manufactures, foodstuffs as well as other 
products, show a favorable balance. This was first true of the 
group of foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured. For these goods 
there has been an excess of exports continuously since 1876. The 
favorable balance in the case of manufactures ready for consumption 
is of more recent date, first appearing in the fiscal year 1898. In the 
case of manufactures for further use in manufacturing there has 
been considerable variation from year to year. The exports of these 
goods first exceeded the imports in 1897. In 13 out of 17 years 
shown in Table 16 there was an excess of exports of such goods, while 
in 4 years (1902, 1903, 1907, and 1910) there was an excess of imports. 

During the fiscal year 1914 the total imports of manufactured and 
partly manufactured goods, including prepared foodstuffs, amounted 
to $1,000,000,000, while tne domestic exports of such commodities 
totaled $1,400,000,000, an excess of exports over imports of manufac- 
tured and partly manufactured articles amounting to $400,000,000, 
or 40 per cent. 

During the fiscal year 1899 the imports of manufactures amounted 
to $400,000,000 in value, while the domestic exports amounted to 
$700,000,000, leaving an excess of exports of manufactured goods to 
the amount of $300,000,000. 

The domestic production of manufactured goods has increased, 
both absolutely and relatively, much faster than either the imports 
or exports of manufactures. While manufactured goods imported 
into the United States represented in the fiscal year 1880 8 per cent 
of the output of our domestic factories and in 1890, 6 per cent, they 
constituted in 1900, in 1905, and in 1910 only 4 per cent of the value 
of products returned by the corresponding censuses of manufactures. 
The manufactured goods exported from the United States represented 
6 per cent of the output of our domestic factories in 1880, 5per 
cent in 1890, and 7 per cent — the high-water mark — in 1900. They 
fell to 6 per cent of the value of the products in 1905 and to 5 per 
cent in 1910. (Table 18.) 
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The rapid increase in consumption in this country has, up to the 
present time, taken care of the enlarged output of our factories. 
Future industrial development must necessarily depend either upon 
further stimulation of the home demand or upon an enlargement of 
our foreign trade commensurate with the growth of our factories. 
Development of the export trade, not merely to care for an immediate 
surplus but as a permanent feature of their business policy, has become 
a pressing need on the part of our manufacturers. 

7. EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES. 

It has already been pointed out that we import more than we 
export of crude foodstuffs and meat animals and of miscellaneous 
articles, while we export more than we import of the remaining 
groups — crude materials for use in manufacturing, foodstuffs partly 
or wholly manufactured, manufactures for further use in manu- 
facturing, and manufactures ready for consumption. It is of interest 
to note the chief article of import and of export falling within each of 
these groups. (Table 17.) Of crude materials for use in manufactur- 
ing, hides are most largely imported and cotton most largely exported. 
Of f oodstuffs in crude condition, including food animals, coffee repre- 
sents the largest import and wheat the largest export. Of partly 
or wholly manufactured foodstuffs, sugar leads in the importation 
and wheat flour in the exportation. Wood pulp stands first among 
the imports and copper in pigs and bars first among the exports of 
manufactures for further use in manufacturing. Of manufactures 
ready for consumption, manufactures of vegetable fibers other than 
cotton stand first among the imports and machinery first among the 
exports. In the miscellaneous group, clover seed is chiefly imported, 
while horses stand first among the exports. This comparison is 
based on the returns for the fiscal year 1914. 

This comparison is the diversity of our import and export trade 
is clearly brought out by this comparison. Our imports consist 
largely of articles which for natural reasons can not De produced 
here or for economic and geographical reasons can be produced more 
cheaply abroad. The exports from this country represent the articles 
whicn, by reason of our agricultural or mineral wealth, or by reason 
of our industrial organization, we can produce better or more cheaply 
than other countries. 

This diversity is brought out more strongly if we compare the 
five articles most largely imported and most largely exported among 
those classed as manufactures ready for consumption. Among the 
imports, manufactures of vegetable fibers other than cotton are 
followed by art works, cotton laces and embroideries, manufactures 
of wool, and manufactures of silk. On the export side, machinery 
is followed by automobiles and parts, agricultural implements and 
parts, cotton cloths, and gasoline and naphtha. The five articles 
enumerated represent approximately two-fifths of the value of all 
manufactures ready for consumption, imported or exported. 
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II. COMPARISON WITH DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 

1. GENERAL IMPORTS AND DOMESTIC EXPORTS COMPARED WITH 
DOMESTIC PRODUCTION. 

The comparatively slight dependence on foreign industries for the 
supply of the manufactured goods consumed m this country was 
brougnt out clearly by the comparison of the production and manu- 
factures, as shown by the latest census report, and the value of imports. 
As compared with the domestic output of manufactures, valued at 
$20,700,000,000 by the census in 1909, or, after deduction of payments 
for contract work, at $20,500,000,000, the $449,000,000 worth of manu- 
factures ready for consumption imported in the fiscal year 1914 
seems very small. Even it the comparison likewise takes account 
of the imports of partly and wholly manufactured foodstuffs and 
manufactures for further use in manufacturing, the total can not be 
brought quite up to the billion-dollar mark. The imports of manufac- 
tured goods finished and only partly manufactured combined repre- 
sent, therefore, less than 5 per cent of the output of our domestic 
factories five years previous, and were more recent statistics available 
the percentage of imports would appear much smaller : (Table 20.) 

If the comparison is made in respect to individual industries much 
the same results are shown. Owing to the differences in classification 
between the census returns and the statistics of imports, it is not 
possible to compare production and imports for all lines. Out of the 
260 industries specified by the census of manufactures, 121 produced 
goods that can be compared fairly with the statistics of imports. 
Twelve of the industries specified by the census had to be comt>ined 
with others for comparison with the import classes, thus reducing 
the number of industries shown in Tables 19, 20, 24, and 25 from 121 
to 109 and correspondingly decreasing the total number of industries 
from 260 to 248. These 109 industries are large enough to produce 
about 69 per cent of the value of the products of all industries. Fifty- 
one of these industries, representing an output equal to 50 per cent of 
the product of the 109 specified industries and 34 per cent of the prod- 
uct of all the industries, so completely fill the domestic market that the 
imports of similar commodities represent less than 2 per cent of the 
domestic product. Imports represent from 2 to 10 per cent of the 
value of domestic products in the case of industries, 29 in number, 
which produce 28 per cent of the output of the specified industries and 
19 per cent of the output of all the industries. The industries which 
meet foreign competition to the extent of 10 to 20 per cent represent 
17 per cent of the product of the specified industries and 1 1 per cent 
of the product of all industries. Five per cent of the output of the 
specified industries and 4 per cent of the output of all the industries 
is produced in the 16 industries which meet competition to the ex- • 
tent of more than 20 per cent. In the case of only 5 of these in- 
dustries do imports exceed domestic production. These are toys 
and games, dressed furs, essential oil, lapidary work, dressed flax and 
hemp. (Table 19.) 

From the above comparison it appears that 80 industries, pro- 
ducing 78 per cent of the output oi all the industries for which 
comparison can be made, meet foreign competition to the extent 
of less than 10 per cent. Even if the industries not susceptible of 
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comparison are assumed to fall outside of this group — an assumption 
that does not correspond with the facta — it is clear that the imports 
constitute less than 10 per cent of the domestic product in the case of 
more than one-half of the industries of the whole country measured 
in value of output. 

It is unfortunate that it is not possible to compare domestic produc- 
tion with imports in the case of a much larger number of American 
industries. By cooperation between the Bureau of the Census and 
the Bureau of Foreign and # Domestic Commerce steps were taken to 
make the classification of industries and of products for 1914 more 
comparable between the census of manufactures and the statistics 
of imports and exports. The chief obstacle to comparison is the 
need of taking the factory as a statistical unit in census work, 
while the separate article is the unit for commercial statistics. It is 
therefore lately in the case of industries that produce a great variety 
of articles that comparison is most difficult. A list of industries 
enumerated by the census that have been excluded from comparison 
because of noncomparability is given on pages 60 and 61. 

In making this and other comparisons with census returns the value 
of the product has been decreased in each case by the amount of con- 
tract work. The effect of this change has been to increase the appa- 
rent percentage of imports to domestic products. The reason for the 
adjustment of the returns is the effort to eliminate duplication. The 
value of contract work is really counted twice in the census returns, 
being reported directly by the firm reporting such work and indi- 
rectly through enhancement of the value of the finishedproduct by 
the establishment for which the contract work is done. To eliminate 
this duplication the amount paid for contract work has been de- 
ducted from the value of the product. Had this not been done, the 
percentages based on value of product would have been too low 
and would have understated the relative amount of imports and the 
relative rate of wages. 

There is, however, a considerable amount of duplication in the 
value of product which can not be eliminated. Thus, large quan- 
tities of partly manufactured articles which are included among the 
products of certain factories, are used as materials by other factories, 
and their value is again included in the value of products for the 
latter group. 

2. EXPENDITURE FOR WAGES. 

As a general average, expenditures for wages represent, according 

to the census of manufactures for 1909, practically 17 per cent of the 

* value of the product after deduction of the amount paid for contract 

work. If calculated directly from census returns the percentage 

would be slightly smaller. 

The relation of wages to value of product for each industry enu- 
merated by the census is shown by percentages in Tables 21 and 22. 
From this comparison it appears that in a surprisingly large number 
of industries in this country the expenditure for wages is low. In 
the case of industries with an output representing more than one-fifth 
of the entire production of the country wages constituted less than 
5 per cent of the value of the product. In the case of industries con- 
tributing another one-fifth of the total output, wages represented 
from 5 to 15 per cent of the value of the product. In industries con- 
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tributing still another one-fifth, wages represented from 15 to 20 per 
cent of the value of the product. Wages in most of the remaining 
industries represented 20 to 30 per cent of the value of the product, 
while in the case of only one-twentieth of the entire production did 
the expenditure foe wages exceed 30 per cent. (Table 23.) 

3. WAGES AND RATES OP DUTY. 

It is of special interest to compare the expenditure for wages with 
the average rate of duty on imports. Differences in classification 
between the census returns and commercial statistics have made it 
necessary to limit this comparison to the 109 industries for which tBe 
returns are fairly comparable. In the case of industries producing 
43 per cent of the output of the 109 specified industries, the percent- 
age of expense for wages is less than the average rate of duty on all 
imports, and in the case of another 22 per cent, the expense is more 
than the average rate of duty on all imports of similar products but 
less than the average rate of duty on dutiable imports. These two 
classes represent 65 per cent of the value of the product of the spec- 
ified industries and 45 per cent of the value of the total output of 
manufactures. (Table 25.) 

In the case of industries representing 12 per cent of the output of 
the specified industries, or 8 per cent of the output of all industries, 
similar commodities are admitted free of duty, while in the case of 
22 per cent of the value produced by the specified industries and 
15 per cent of the value of all industries, the expenditure for wages 
exceeds the average rate of duty on dutiable imports of similar com- 
modities. 

There can be little doubt that the industries compared are strictly 
representative of all industries in the country. The 109 specified 
industries represent 69 per cent of the total output of manufac- 
turing industries recorded by the census. Moreover, the average 
expenditure for wages in all industries is 16.72 per cent, while the 
average expenditure for the 109 industries is 14.39 per cent. 

The close correspondence shown brings out clearly the representa- 
tive character of tne comparison of the 109 specified industries. 

m. TOBKGN TRADE OF LEADING MANUFACTURING COUNTRIES. 
1. IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND COMPETING COUNTRIES. 

The total import trade of Germany and the United Kingdom 
increased more m actual amount during the decade from 1902 to 
1912 than the import trade of the United States or France. Meas- 
ured in percentage the increase was greatest in Germany (89.9 per 
cent), although the increase in the United States (87.6 per cent) and 
in France (87.3 per cent) was only sUghtly less. The relative in- 
crease in the import trade of the United Kingdom was much smaller, 
representing 41.2 per cent of the total in 1902. (Table 27.) 

JEven in these preeminently manufacturing countries the importa- 
tion of manufactured products increased largely — in the United States 
and the United Kingdom at a slightly lower rate than the total im- 
ports, in France and Germany at a "higher rate than the total im- 
ports. Measured in value, the increase of manufactured produots 
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was greatest in the United States, while the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and France followed in the order named. In percentage of 
gain, nowever, France led with 107.7 per cent; Germany came next 
with 89.9 per cent; the United States third with 74.5 per cent; and 
the United Kingdom last with 39 per cent. 

The longest period for which comparable returns are available is 
the 13-year period from 1900 to 1912, inclusive. The last 10 years 
of this period have been selected for the comparison made in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. The new basis for the classification of imports 
and exports into groups according to use and degree of manufacture 
was adopted in tne United States in 1906. Returns were recom- 
piled according to the new basis of classification for each fiscal 
year as far back as 1850 and for decennial years as far back as 1820, 
but not for any calendar years prior to 1900. This date fixes the 
beginning of the period covered in Table 26. 

The term "manufactured products" always needs explanation. 
For the comparison with the three European countries, T>y which 
food products are excluded from manufactures, the statistics for the 
United States represent a combination of the two groups, "Manu- 
factures for further use in manufacturing" and "Manufactures ready 
for consumption." 

The classification of articles under general headings leaves much 
to the judgment of the individual compiler and it is therefore un- 
avoidable that the bases used in foreign countries differ considerably. 
For this reason it is not safe to compare the percentage of manufac- 
tured products to total imports or exports in one country with the 
percentage in another country. Since, however ? the basis of classi- 
fication remained constant throughout the period for each of the 
four countries, comparisons may safely be made from year to year 
though not from country to country. 

In order, however, to minimize the variations in the classification, 
the returns published by the British Board of Trade in the Statistical 
Abstract for the Principal and Other Foreign Countries were used 
in preference to the original returns shown in the official statistics 
of France and Germany. This was particularly important in the 
case of Germany because, since the adoption of the tariff of 1906, a 
new system of grouping nas been used materially different from the 
former system. The British Board of Trade has continued to 
classify the German figures according to the old system, but the 
latest year for which such returns have been published is 1912. 

It must be noted that in the comparisons with the statistics of 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and Trance, calendar year returns 
for the United States have been used. Elsewhere throughout this re- 
port returns for the United States cover fiscal years (ending June 30) 
unless some other period is expressly stated. 

2. EXPORTS OP THE UNITED STATES AND COMPETING COUNTRIES. 

The growth in the export trade of the United States was greater 
in amount from 1902 to 1912 than the growth in the import trade, 
while in the case of the three European countries, the absolute in- 
crease in imports was greater than in exports. Relatively, the largest 
increase in exports was that of Germany, 91 per cent, although in 
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absolute amount the United States showed a slightly larger gain. 
The United Kingdom had a slightly smaller increase in exports, while 
in France the increase was less than one-half that of the United 
Kingdom. (Table 29.) 

Measured in value, the exports of manufactured products from 
both the United Kingdom and Germany increased faster in the dec- 
ade 1902-1912 than the exports of manufactured products from the 
United States. But the increase in exports of manufactured goods 
from the United States was much more than twice as great as the 
increase in the French exports of manufactured foods. In percentage 
of increase (141 per cent) in exports of manufactured products the 
United States ranked far ahead of any of its competitors. The 
increase in Germany was 95 per cent, in the United Kingdom 70 per 
cent, and in France 65 per cent. 

This rapid progress of the United States as a manufacturer for 
the world s markets is a striking feature of recent trade movements 
not fully realized by many students. The rapid rise of Germany as 
an exporter of manufactured goods is constantly being emphasized, 
while the relatively greater progress of the United States is too 
frequently ignored. 
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TABULAR PRESENTATION, 



I. RECENT TRADE MOVEMENT. 



1. VOLUME OP IMPORTS. 



Table 1 shows the total value, both free and dutiable, of the gen- 
eral imports and of the imports for consumption, for a period of 17 
years, from the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, the first full fiscal 
year under the Dingley Tariff Act, to the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915; also the amount and percentage of increase and decrease in 
general imports and imports for consumption during each fiscal year 
in comparison with the year immediately preceding. 

Table 1. — Value of imports and increase and decrease from year to year } fiscal year 1899 

to 1915. 

GENERAL IMPORTS. 





Free. 


Dutiable. 


Free and dutiable. 


-Fiscal year 

ending June 

30- 


Amount. 


Increase 

over 
previous 

year. 


Amount. 


Increase 

over 
previous 

year. 


Amount. 


Increase over pre- 
vious year. 




Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


1899 


$300,279,810 
367,236,866 
339,608,669 
396,818,871 
426,180,979 
454,130,240 
517,442,302 
549,623,878 
644,029,761 
525,603,308 
599,556,639 
755,311,396 
776,972,509 
881,670,830 
987,524.162 
1,127,502.699 
1,036,526,675 


$8,865,635 

66,957,056 

127,628,197 

57,210,202 

2T 08 

2' 161 

6! 62 

3 176 

9- 183 

illl 153 

7J 31 

151 57 

2. 13 

10- 21 

10J 32 

1» 37 

18 24 


$396,868,679 
482,704,318 
483,563,496 
506,502,077 
599,538,258 
536,957.131 
600,070,769 
676,938,568 
790,391,664 
668,738,484 
712,363,585 
801,636,034 
750,253,596 
771,594,104 
825,484,072 
766,422,958 
640,643,065 


$72,233,200 

85,835,639 

859,178 

22,938,581 

93,036,181 

162,581,127 
63,113,638 
76,867,799 

113,453,096 

1121,653,180 

43,625,101 

89,272,449 

151,382,438 
21,340,508 
53,889,968 

159,061,114 
1125,779,893 


$697,148,489 

849,941,184 

823,172,165 

903,320,948 

1,025,719,237 

991,087,371 

1,117,513,071 

1,226,562,446 

1,434,421,425 

1,194,341,792 

1,311,920,224 

1,556,947,430 

1,527,226,105 

1,653,264,934 

1,813,008,234 

1,893,925,657 

1,674,169,740 


$81,098,835 
152,792,695 
126,769,019 

80,148,783 
122,398,289 
134,631,866 
126,425,700 
109,049,375 
207,858,979 
1240,079,633 
117,578,432 
245,027,206 
129,721,325 
126,038,829 
159,743,300 

80,917,423 
»219,755,917 


13.16 


1900 


21.92 


1901 


13.15 


1902 


9.74 


1903 


13.55 


1904 


13.38 


1905 


12,76 


1906 


9.76 


1907 


16.95 


1908 


i 16.74 


1909 


9.84 


1910 


18.68 


1911 


11.91 


1912 


8.25 


1913 


9.66 


1914 


4.46 


1915 


1 11.60 







IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 



1899 


$299,668,977 
366,759,922 
339,093,256 
396,542,233 
437,296,027 
454.153,100 
517,073.277 
548,695,764 
641,953,-451 
525,704,745 
599,375,868 
761,353,117 
776,963,955 
881,512,987 
986,972,333 
1,152,392,059 
1,032,863,558 


$8,138,972 

67,090,945 

127,666,666 

57,448,977 

40.753,794 

16,857,073 

62,920,177 

^31,622,487 

93,257,687 

1116,248,706 

73,671,123 

161,977,249 

15,610.838 

104,549,032 

105,459,346 

165. 419, 726 

1119,528,501 


$385,772,915 
463,759,330 
468,670,045 
503,251,521 
570,664,083 
527,669,459 
570,044,856 
664,721,885 
773, 448. 834 
657,415.920 
682,265,867 
785,756,020 
750,981,697 
759,209,915 
779,717,079 
754,008.335 
615,522,722 


$90,153,220 

77,986,415 

4,910,715 

34,581,476 

67,412,562 

142,994,624 

42,375,397 

94.677,029 

108; 726, 949 

U16,032,914 

24,849,947 

103,490,153 

134,774,323 

8,228.218 

20.507,164 

125,708.744 

1138,485,613 


$685,441,892 

830,519,252 

807,763,301 

899,793,754 

1,007,960,110 

981,822,559 

1,087,118,133 

1,213,417,649 

1,415,402,285 

1.183,120,665 

1,281,641,735 

1,547,109,137 

1,527,945,652 

1,640,722,902 

1,766,689,412 

1,906,400,394 

1,648,386,280 


$98,292,192 
145,077,360 
i 2 751 

6 153 
10 156 
12 £1 

10 174 
12 116 
20 136 

123 BO 

9 170 

26 102 

U 185 

11 B0 

12 .10 

13 162 
125 .14 


16.74 


1900 


21.17 


1901 


127.40 


1902 


11.39 


1903 


12.02 


1904 


12.59 


1905 


10.72 


1906 


11.62 


1907 


16.65 


1908 


116.41 


1909 


8.33 


1910 


2a 71 


1911 


11.23 


1912 


7.38 


1913 


7.68 


1914 

1915 


7.91 
113.53 







24 



i Decrease, 
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The distinction between general imports and imports for con- 
sumption is explained on page 8. 

For several months preceding and following every change in tariff 
rates, trade movements are disturbed. If the duties are lowered 
there is a tendency to delay importations or to store them in bonded 
warehouses until the reduced rates enter into effect. If ^ the duties 
are raised the tendency i3 to import goods in large quantities before 
the higher rates come into force. 

This temporary influence of the recent tariff revision is reflected in 
the amount of goods in bonded warehouses as shown in Tables 2 
and 3. 



Table 2. — Imported merchandise remaining in warehouse at the close of each month during 
the years 1912 to 1914, inclusive. 



Months. 



1912 



1913 



1914 



January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 



$60,443,019 
60,500,393 
64, 153, 100 
70,040,651 
72,977,488 
72,246,878 
71,460,461 
70,916,490 
68,645.338 
68,207,595 
66,839,765 
68,478,499 



»1 
199 
«2 

m 
m 

174 
*43 
W7 
L93 
119 
W4 
121 



•71, 
75, 
73, 
76, 
79, 
81, 
82 t 
77, 
80, 
84, 
79, 
80, 



610,896 
719,524 
433,605 
559,304 
966, 177* 
661,680 
918,038 
415,689 
590,387 
289,172 
691,362 
665,892 



Table 3. — Increase or decrease, from month to month, of merchandise remaining in 
warehouse at the close of each month during the years 1912 to 1914. 



Months. 


1912 


1913 


1914 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


January. . . T , 






$1,408,082 
2,288,418 
4,866,053 
12,116,845 
11,535,774 
5,234,003 






$3,759,525 


February r 


$57,374 
3,652,707 
5,887,551 
2,936,837 






$4,108,628 


March 






2,285,919 


April 






3,125,699 
3,406,873 
1,695,503 
1,256,358 


M^y , , 








June - , . . - 


$730,610 
786,417 
543,971 

2,271,152 
437,743 

1,367,830 






July 




$905,831 
877, 196 










5,502,349 


September 




6,066,546 


3,174,698 
3,698,785 


October 




24,368,074 




November 




9,765 


4,597,810 


December 


1,638,734 


10,482,463 


974,530 













2. CHARACTER OF IMPORTS. 

Tables 4, 5, and 6 show the value of the general imports, arranged 
according to the use of the articles or the degree of their manufacture 
and the amount and percentage of increase or decrease each year 
compared with the preceding year, for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1899 to 1915. In Table 4 the imports of both the free and 
dutiable are combined, while Table 5 shows only the free, and Table 
6 only the dutiable articles. 

In the arrangement according to the use of the article or the 
degree of manufacture, six groups are shown. The first group in 
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each table shows crude materials for use in manufacturing, that is, 
raw materials other than foodstuffs, that have not passed through 
any stage of manufacture. 

The second group consists of foodstuffs that have not passed 
through any process of manufacture, and food. animals, while the 
third group includes all other foodstuffs. 

The fourth group includes articles which have passed through 
some process of manufacture but require going through further 
processes before being ready for consumption, while the fifth group 
comprises all manufactured articles which are ready for consumption. 

Some articles do not fit into any of the above classes, and these are 
in the sixth group, which is designated as miscellaneous. Draft 
animals and seeds for sowing are the chief items included in this 
group. 

Table 4. — Total values of general imports, free of duty and dutiable, arranged according 
to use and degree of manufacture, fiscal years ending June SO, 1899 to 1915, with amount 
and per cent of increase or decrease each year compared with the previous year. 



Crude materials for use in manufacturing. . 



Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals. . 



Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured.. 



1809 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

i Decrease. 



m 


147 


10.16 


L52 


161 


32,45 


rei 


101 


Ma 22 


568 


117 


22.17 


84 


516 


9.07 


131 


S3 


12.93 


158 


527 


21.31 


m 


(41 


6.56 


174 


175 


15.03 


558 


i »16 


123.80 


559 


m 


24.18 


70 


ill 


25.46 


40 


(30 


»9.70 


►41 


(01 


8.73 


501 


.60 


14.25 


160 


(41 


1.37 


no 


NO 


19.12 


556 


(52 


14.86 


593 


(63 


11.03 


508 


(15 


12.73 


102 


(94 


8.96 


174 


(28 


1.90 


(95 


521 


10.92 


103 


(08 


10.52 


AS 


155 


18.09 


m 


545 


11.49 


127 


566 


12.79 


174 


547 


12.73 


36 


68 


111.79 


163 


527 


25.15 


530 


(67 


27.13 


m 


T30 


18.08 


121 


121 


17.10 


145 


(76 


i 9. 74 


35 


25 


43.39 


174 


539 


7.76 


154 


r20 


15.63 


556 


(98 


»24.05 


123 


(67 


22.31 


162 


539 


1.37 


139 


(77 


22.95 


14 


TO 


13.44 


83 


L49 


13.04 


(70 


(93 


17.34 


f20 


(50 


12.71 


.72 


152 


9.57 


01 


r7i 


15.27 
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Tablb 4.— Total value of general import*, free of duty and dutiable, arranged according 
to use and degree of manufacture, fiscal years ending June SO, 1899 to 1915, with amount 
and per cent of increase or decrease each year compared with the previous year—Contd. 



i Decrease. 



Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured 


1912 


08 




14.05 




1913 


20 




i.M. 




1914 


29 




17.20 




1915 


46 




25.18 


Manufactures for further use in manufacturing 


1899 


14 




15.97 




1900 


45 




45.97 




1901 


24 




14.95 




1902 


G2 


15.74 




1903 


47 


32.57 




1904 


90 


118.14 




1905 


60 


10.98 




1906 


51 


23.88 




1907 


64 


24.42 




1908 


09 


i 28. 40 




1909 


22 


13.17 




1910 


73 


28.38 




1911 


52 


.93 




1912 


34 


2.07 




1913 


28 


18.96 




1914 


88 


18.62 




1915 


16 


125.47 


Manufactures ready for consumption 


1899 


30 


10.78 




1900 


41 


19.83 




1901 


80 


1.17 




1902 


20 


12.61 




1903 


84 


11.38 




1904 


73 


M.90 




1905 


50 


1.19 




1900 


54 


21.96 




1907 


84 


. 18.32 




1908 


26 


18.94 




1909 


35 


19.80 




1910 


67 


22.94 




1911 


80 


U.71 




1912 


63 


1.39 




1913 


04 


13.88 


• 


1914 


14 


10.08 




1915 


58 


125.16 


Miscellaneous 


1899 
1900 


63 


9.05 
14.31 






1901 


«8 


13.85 




1902 


10 


18.86 




1903 


25 


5.09 




1904 


20 


14.55 




1905 


51 


U.33 




1908 


30 


36.55 




1907 


47 


17.58 




1908 


J2 


12.75 




1909 


14 


18.32 




1910 


12 


20.23 




1911 


39 


17.29 




1912 


58 


26.81 




1913 


31 


U6.61 




1914 


15 


18.60 




1915 


)5 


>4.83 


Total 


1899 
1900 


39 
54 


13.16 
21.92 






1901 


35 


13.15 




1902 


18 


9.74 




1903 


57 


13.55 




1904 


n 


13.38 




1905 


n 


12.76 




1906 


46 


9.76 




1907 


25 


16.95 




1908 


n 


U6.74 




1909 


24 


9.84 




1910 


50 


18.68 




1911 


95 


U.91 




1912 


54 


8.25 




1913 


54 


9.66 




1914 


57 


4.46 




1915 


40 


111.60 



S D— 64-1— vol 42 33 
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Table 5.— Value of general imports, free of duty, arranged according to use and degree of 
manufacture, fiscal years ending June SO, 1899 to 1915, with amount and per cent of 
increase or decrease each year compared with the previous year. 



Crude materials for use in manufacturing.. 



Foodstuffs in orudo condition and food animals. . 



Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured . 



Manufactures for further use in manufacturing . 



Manufactures ready for consumption. 



1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1899 
1900 

» Decrease. 



SI 


E53 


14.50 


45 


m 


26.33 


32 


►13 


M0. 61 


66 


34 


22.30 


97 


81 


7.02 


99 


KB 


.06 


85 


86 


17.48 


52 


07 


5.94 


94 


142 


17.13 


18 


76 


123.03 


11 


193 


19.09 


01 


190 


32.57 


30 


(71 


18.10 


48 


18 


10.18 


30 


'82 


15.50 


06 


76 


7.72 


13 


03 


17.87 


61 


111 


U8.80 


39 


122 


U.75 


21 


182 


17.81 


83 


62 


11.62 


80 


103 


14.06 


32 


52 


27.54 


02 


i70 


14.28 


25 


U7 


19.46 


95 


170 


9.40 


36 


159 


16.83 


40 


.04 


12.97 


42 


198 


U3.63 


25 


183 


29.54 


16 


»1 


22.32 


39 


177 


1.17 


45 


106 


12.26 


24 


31 


12.53 


64 


™,<i55 


4.82 


01 


• 3,326,137 


16.81 


96 


120,293,005 


187.81 


96 


251,000 


8.91 


69 


349,673 


11.40 


14 


188,955 


12.60 


13 


1 11,401 


1.34 


70 




.96 


32 




22.58 


89 




33.23 


07 




15.34 


12 




81.38 


51 




31.40 


33 




34.77 


97 




134.52 


DO 




241.64 


53 




36.98 


74 




10.48 


31 




73.79 


18 




11.93 


22 




14.40 


44 




31.52 


52 




12.53 


61 




8.40 


72 




28.30 


14 




28.02 


45 


i 


127.42 


09 




12.23 


07 




29.68 


47 




15.80 


59 




7.34 


55 




17.83 


40 




11.26 


04 




119.30 


16 




2.31 


67 




8.64 
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Table 5. — Value of general rn.portM.fru of duty ', arranged according to use and degree of 
manufacture, fiscal years ending June SO, 1899 to 1915, with amount and per cent of 
increase or decrease each year compared with the previous year— Continued. 



^Decrease. 
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Table 6.— Values of dutiable general imports, arranged according to use and degree of 
manufacture, fiscal years ending June SO, 1899 to 1915, with amount and per cent of 
increase or decrease each year compared with the previous year. 



Crude materials for use in manufacturing.. 



Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals. . 



Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured . 



Manufactures for further use in manufacturing . 



Manufac tures reedy for consumption . 



1809 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1899 
1900 

» Decrease. 



M.20 

56.71 

18.99 

21.79 

15.54 

U1.66 

33.99 

8.35 

9.09 

126.16 

4a 32 

6.31 

U4.75 

3.46 

9.43 

133.22 

U7.35 

62.48 

.72 

.79 

1.93 

8.63 

133.27 

18.58 

.67 

23.44 

17.68 

11.77 

14.29 

9.12 

48.03 

136.46 

44.37 

141.35 

54.22 

6.03 

11.65 

124.80 

22.67 

1.49 

23.63 

135.41 

12.80 

18.42 

13.41 

7.25 

17.26 

12.40 

2.16 

3.87 

22.88 

18.32 

34.87 

16.51 

16.46 

33.13 

126.32 

12.77 

20.94 

21.88 

129.13 

13.59 

• 27.41 

U0.40 

13.12 

2a 17 

129.90 

135.95 

11.72 

2a 96 
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Tabu 6. — Value* of dutiable general imports, arranged according to use and degree of 
manufacture, fiscal years ending June SO, 1899 to 1915, with amount and per cent of 
increase or decrease each year compared with the previous year — Continued. 



TotaL. 



1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1908 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 







2 






5 






J 






1 






r 






i 






i 






3 






3 






1 






i 






3 






3 






& 






9 






9 






3 






2 






3 






3 






7 






I 













3 


suo 


too,zu 


/.a 


>13 


1141.093 


18.74 


K5 


12 


8.47 


188 


33 


13.96 


562 


74 


3.11 


151 


39 


9.23 


300 


19 


22.41 


m 


34 


14.26 


J79 


30 


22.25 


118 


39 


21.63 


190 


78 


.18 


>77 


SI 


4.74 


258 


SI 


18.37 


131 


27 


1 10. 44 


m 


38 


11.75 


568 


39 


12.81 


»4 


96 


16.76 


184 


SO 


118.99 


586 


31 


6.12 


334 


19 


12.53 


m 


38 


16.41 


104 


38 


2.84 


m 


m 


6.98 


te8 


14 


17.15 


MS 


W 


U6.41 



i Decrease. 



In Table 7 the same group comparisons of general imports are 
made for the periods from October 4, 1913, to June 30, 1914, the 
first nine months of the Underwood-Simmons tariff, and a similar 
period during the preceding year, namely, October 1, 1912, to June 
30, 1913. 
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Table 7. — Total values of general imports, free of duty and dutiable, arranged according 
to use and degree of manufacture, Oct. 1, 1912, to June SO, 1918, and Oct. 4, 1913, to 
June SO, 1914, with amount and per cent of increase or decrease. 



Group. 


Oct. 1,1912, to 
June 80, 1913. 


Oct. 4. 1913. to 
June 30, 1914. 


Increase. 


Amount. 


Percent. 


FREE OF DUTY. 

Crude materials for use in manufacturing 

Foodstuffs in crude condition and food animals . 

Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured. 

Manufactures for further use in manufacturing. 
Manufactures ready for consumption 


8301,235,843 

135,027,137 

8,148,315 

130,457,814 

68,471,332 

7,461,571 


8433,038,057 
164,348,739 
84,511,345 
153,881,366 
99,003,979 
8,817,714 


841,803,114 
29,321,602 
26,363,030 
14,423,552 
30,532,647 
1,356,143 


10.68 
21.72 
823.54 
10.34 
44.50 


Mlsoellanttnis. .* , . . . , 


18.18 






Total free of duty 


740,802,012 


893,602,100 


143,800,088 


19.18 






DUTIABLE. 

Crude materials for use in manufacturing 

Foodstuffs in crude condition and food animals. 

Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured 

Manufactures for further use in manufacturing. . 
Manufactures ready for consumption L 


94,289,487 
25,717,431 
136,535,276 
128,109,414 
226,868,489 
3,443,124 


62,528,603 
37,246,412 

142,514,974 
75,348,849 

230,662,091 
4,224,372 


131,760,794 

11,528,981 

5,979,608 

152,760,565 

3,793,602 

781,248 


183.68 
44.63 

4.38 
141.18 

1.87 


Miscellaneous ". .*. . . ± +>> 


22.80 






Total dutiable 


614,963,221 


552,525,391 


162,437,830 


110.15 






FREE AND DU1TABLE. 

Crude materials for use in manufacturing 

Foodstuffs in crude condition and food animals. 

Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured 

Manufactures for further use in manufacturing. 
Manufactures ready for consumption 


485,525,330 
160,744,568 
144,683,501 
267,567 228 
295,339,821 
10,904,695 


495,567,650 
201,505,151 
177,026,310 
220,230,215 
329,666,070 
13,042,086 


10,042,320 
40,850,583 
32,342,728 
138,337,013 
34,326,240 
2,137,301 


2.07 
25.41 
22.35 
114.33 
11.82 


Miscellaneous x x x a .'.... ^ ....... . 


19.80 






Total imports of merchandise 


1,364,765 233 


1,446,127,491 


81,362,258 


5.96 






Per cent of total imports free of duty 


5*4.94 


61.79 













i Decrease. 
3. AVERAGE AD VALOREM DUTY UNDER RECENT TARIFFS. 

Table 8 shows the total value of imports for consumption, both free 
and dutiable, the duties collected on the same, ana the computed 
average rate of duty, on an ad valorem basis, for each fiscal year 
from 1899 to 1915, inclusive. A comparison is also made of the 

Seriod from the enactment of the Underwood-Simmons tariff to 
une 30, 1914, with the corresponding nine months of the previous 
year. In the nine months 1 comparison wool and manufactures of 
wool are included only from January 1 to June 30, and sugar and 
molasses from April 1 to June 30, in each period. 
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In Table 9 a comparison is made of the average computed ad 
valorem rates of duty on imports for consumption Between the first 
nine months of the Underwood-Simmons Act and the same period 
of the preceding year, and between the last full fiscal year unaer the 
Dingley Act and the first full fiscal year; under the Payne-Aldrich 
Act. In the first comparison a full year can not be taken because 
during two of the first 12 months of the Underwood-Simmons Act 
the European war had rendered our foreign trade abnormal. 

Tablb 9. — Average rates of duty on imports for consumption under tariff acts of 1897, 

1909, and 1913. 



Periods. 



Average computed ad 
valorem rates of duty 
on imports for con- 
sumption. 


Dutiable 
imports.* 


Total 
imports.* 


37.83 
33.99 


15.45 
12.30 


3.84 
10.15 


3.15 
20.39 


43.15 
41.22 


22.99 
20.29 


1.93 
4.47 


2.70 
11.74 



Oct. 1,1912, to June 30, 1913 

Oct. 4, 1913, to June 30, 1914 

Decrease based on value of imports 

Percentage of decrease in rate of duty 

1909, last full fiscal year under Dingley Act 

1911, first full fiscal year under Payne-Aldrich Act. 

Decrease based on value of imports 

Percentage of decrease in rate of duty 



1 Computed on amount of ordinary duty collected. 

* Computed on total duty collected, including duty equivalent to internal-revenue tax and drawback on 
articles exported from the united States returned. 

Table 10 compares, in each case, the average computed rates of 
duty on imports for consumption for first and last full fiscal years 
under the Dingley Act and the first and last full fiscal years under 
the Payne-Aldrich Act, showing the percentage of decrease in each 
comparison. 

Tablb 10. — Average rates of duty on imports for consumption for the first and last full 
fiscal years under tariff acts of 1897 and 1909. 



Periods. 



Average computed ad 
valorem rates of duty 
on imports for con- 
sumption. 



Dutiable 
imports. 1 



Total 
imports. 1 



1899, first full fiscal year under Dingley Act 

1909, last full fiscal year under Dingley Act 

Decrease' on basis of value of imports 

Percentage of decrease in rate of duty 

1911, first full fiscal year under Payne-Aldrich Act 
1913, last full fiscal year under Payne-Aldrich Act . 

Decrease on basis of value of imports 

Percentage of decrease in rate of duty 



52.07 
43.15 



29.48 
22.99 



8.92 
17.13 



ft. 49 
22.01 



41.22 
40.05 



20.29 

17. «0 



1.17 
2.84 



2.60 
12.81 



1 Computed on amount of ordinary duty collected. 

* Computed on total duty collected, including duty equivalent to internal-revenue tax and drawback on 
articles exported from the United States returned. 
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In Table 11, showing the imports for consumption and the average 
rates of duty computed on an ad valorem basis for principal com- 
modities, arranged according to manufactured and unmanufactured 
articles, a comparison is made between the figures for the first nine 
months of the present tariff act — that is, from October 4, 1913, to 
June 30, 1914 — with a correspondingperiod of thevear before. Among 
manufactured articles were grouped foodstuffs partly or wholly 
manufactured, manufactures for further use in manufacturing, and 
manuf actures ready for consumption^ while among unmanufactured 
articles were included crude material for use in manufacturing, 
foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals. 

Table 11. — Imports entered for consumption, free of duty, dutiable, and total, and duty 
collected, Oct. 1, 1912, to June SO, 1913, and Oct. 4, 1918, to June SO, 1914, with average 
rates of duty, comjmted on the ad valorem basis, on dutiable and on total imports during 
each period, for principal commodities, manufactured and unmanufactured. 

KANUFACTURED. 







Oct. 1.1912, to June 
30, 1913. 


Oct. 4, 1913, to June 
30, 1914. 


Average rates 
of duty com- 
puted on ad 
valorem basis. 


Commodity. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Oct.l, 

1912, 

to 

June 30, 
1913. 


Oct. 4, 

1913, 

to 

June 30, 
1914. 


ffree 


$80,862 
57,965 

138,827 
11,972 
13,646 
25,618 

4,495,773 

9 

284,426 

284,435 

33,982,992 

1,003,224 

34,986,216 




$62,716 

69,080 

131,796 

270,443 








Abrasives 


dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total.. 


$20,862 
20,862 


$23,021 
23,021 


35.97 
15.03 


83.31 




17.46 


Agricultural Implements r .• 


2,047 
2,047 

1,938,303 




15.00 
7.99 

43.11 






270,443 

3,508,491 

1,706 

315,146 

316,851 

21,055,931 

321,887 

21,377,818 

3,510 

1,108,874 

1,112,384 

1,495,253 






A Iniq inning and mft^^fp 
of 


ictures 
dut. . . 


510,221 


14.65 




free... 
dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut. . . 
total. . 
free. . . 




Asbestos, manufactures of. 


83,440 
83,440 

* "i50,482" 
150,482 


40,635 
40,635 


29.34 
29.34 


12.89 
12.82 


Art works 


48,282 
48,282 


15.00 
.43 


15.00 




.22 


Automobiles, and parts of 
(except tires) 


dut. . . 


1,445,713 
1,445,713 
1,218,411 


650,560 
650,569 
607,060 


373,675 
373,675 
603,613 


45.00 
45.00 
49.84 


83.70 


Beads and bead ornaments 


[total., 
dut. . . 


33.59 
40.38 


Brass: 

Fit only for remann fact lire 
free.. . 


761,181 

42,369 
23,900 
185,103 
209,003 




537,922 
18,240 








Wire, and manufactures of 
dut... 


19,694 


2,736 


46.88 


15.00 


Allother manufactures JJJt " * ' 
oi ItotaV..* 


83,297 
83,297 


414,461 
414,461 


• 82,892 
82,892 


45.00 
39.85 


20.00 
20.00 


(free... 


785,081 

227,472 

1,012,553 




537,922 
432,701 
970,623 








Total {dut... 

Uotal.. 


102,991 
102,991 


85,628 
85,628 


45.32 
10.16 


19.78 
. 8.82 


BreadstuflS: 

Farinaceous substances 

,fr««- . 


1,642,539 
3,794,852 




1,317,042 

4,742,736 
• 181 
280,128 
280,309 
425,714 
3,688,376 
4,114,090 








Macaroni, vermicelli 


etc. 
dut... 


1,234,132 


1,054,076 


32.52 


22.23 




[free 




Wheat flour ■ 


dut... 
total., 
free.. . 


303,830 
303,830 


75,957 
75,957 


31,510 
31,510 


25.00 
25.00 


11.25 




U.24 


Allother 


dut... 
total.. 


3,247,332 
3,247,332 


481,321 
481,321 


479,256 
479,256 


14.82 
14.82 


12.99 




11.65 


(free... 


1,642,539 
7,346,014 
8,988,553 




1,742,937 
8,711,240 
10,454,177 








TotaL {dut... 

Itotal.. 


1,791,410 
1,791,410 


1,564,842 
1,564,842 


24.39 
19.93 


17.95 
14.97 
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Table 11. — Imports entered for consumption, free of duty, dutiable, and total, and duty 
collected, Oct. 1, 1912, to June SO, 1918, and Oct. 4, 1913, to June SO, 1914, with average 
rates of duty, comjmted on the ad valorem basis, on dutiable and on total imports during 
each period f for principal commodities, manufactured and unmanufactured-- Continued. 



MANUFACTU RED—Continued. 







Oct. 1, 1912. to June 
30, 1913. 


Oct. 4, 1913. to June 
30, 1914. 


Average rates 
of duty com- 
puted on ad 

valorem basis. 


Commodity. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Oct. 1, 

1912, 

to 

June 30, 
1913. 


Oct. 4, 

1913, 

to 

June 30. 
1914. 


Bricks and tiles dut. . . 

Bristles, sorted, bunched, or pre- 
pared dut. . . 

Bronze, manufactures of . .dut. . . 

Brushes, feather dusters, etc. 
dut. .. 


$162,662 

2,526,398 
514,515 

1,519,489 

30,898 

1,357,055 

1,387,953 

476,998 


$58,601 

203,038 
213,324 

607,796 


$197,498 

2,320,542 
570,792 

1,606,353 

47,256 

1,576,761 

1,624,017 

417,417 
123,592 
72,445 
198,037 


$30,249 

176,082 
131,698 

562,924 


36.06 

8.04 
41.46 

40.00 


15.32 

7.69 
23.07 

35.00 


Buttons, and parts of 

Carbon, and manufacture 

Cement 


dut... 
total.. 

S3 Of 

dut... 
[free... 


672,297 
672,297 

142,780 


567,986 
567,986 

112,077 


49.64 

48.44 

29.94 


36.02 
34.97 

26.85 


dut... 
total.. 


204,737 
204,737 


44,159 
44,159 


7,244 
7,244 


21.57 
21.57 


10. 00 
3.70 


Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medi- 
cines, manufactured and un- 
manufaotured: 

frefl 


868,165 
502,530 
1,370,695 
3,754,382 
5,711,028 
9,465,410 




04 

20 

24 

65 

09 

74 

03 

62 

65 

5,707,345 

1,884,818 

7,592,193 

855,642 

995,592 

471,538 

1,467,130 

13,312,408 

430,953 

13,743,361 

13,000,658 

16,212,966 

29,213,623 








Acids 


dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut. . . 
total., 
free.. . 


173,353 
173,353 


226,614 
226,614 


34.50 
12.66 


19.63 




13.06 


Coal-tar products 


1,661,435 
1,661,435 


1,814,762 
1,814,762 


29.09 
17.55 


27.17 
18.71 


Extracts for dyeing 
and tanning 


dut. . . 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total., 
ires of 
dut... 
free... 
dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total.. 


1,552,868 
1,552,868 
6,982,361 
2,779,567 
9,761,928 

2,418,518 

1,062,311 

517,015 

1,579,326 

17,569,608 

258,811 

17,828,419 

19, 167. 150 

13,251.100 

32,418,250 


425,198 
425,198 


13,125 
13,125 


27.38 
27.38 


7.13 




.45 


Gums 


650,819 
650,819 

736,209 


401,890 
401,890 

625,700 


23.41 
6.67 

3tt 44 


21.32 


Opium, and manufacti 


6.29 
73.13 






Potash 


148,427 
148,427 


55,127 
65,127 


28.71 
9.40 


11.69 




3.76 


Soda 


76,816 
76,816 

**2,"097,'30i" 
2,097,301 


36,791 
36,791 


29.68 
.43 


8.64 




.27 


All other 


2,051,252 
2,051,252 


16.83 
6.47 


12.65 




7.02 


ffree. . . 


49,403,977 
26,991,437 
76,395,414 




39,325,075 
27,873,337 
67,198,412 






- 


[total.. 


5,969,658 
5,969,558 


5,225,261 
5,225,261 


22.12 
7.81 


ii.75 

7.78 


locks and watches, and p 
(omitting jewels and tir 
tectors): 


arts of 
ne de- 

[free. . . 






6,503 

697,835 

704,338 

193 

2,152,144 

2,152,337 








Clocks and parts of 


dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total.. 


652,961 
552,961 

1,485,311 
1; 485, 315 


222,218 
222,218 


209,502 
209,502 


4a 19 
4a 19 


3a 00 
29.74 


(no jewels) 


631,310 
631,310 


645,643 
646,643 


42.50 
42.60 


3a 00 




30.00 


(free... 


4 
2,038,272 
2,038,276 


***"853*628" 
863,628 


6,696 
2,849,979 
2,866,675 








Total {dut... 

Itotal.. 


866,146 
865,146 


41.88 
41.88 


3a oo 

29.99 
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Table 11. — Imports entered for consumption, free of duty, dutiable, and total, and duty 
collected, Oct. 1, 191t, to June SO, 1918, and Oct. 4, 191$, to June SO, 1914, with average 
rates of duty, commuted on the ad valorem basis, on dutiable and on total imports during 
each period, for principal commodities, manufactured and unman^actured~-Coutixmea. 



MANUFACTTJRED-Continued. 







Oct. 1.1912, to June 
30, 1913. 


Oct. 4. 1913, to June 
30, 1914. 


Average rates 
of duty com- 
puted on ad 
valorem basis. 


Commodity. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Oct.l, 

1912, 

to 

June 30, 
1913. 


Oct. 4, 

1913, 

to 

June 30, 
1914. 


(free 


$13,722,666 

607,666 

14,330,332 


***S140,"ii4" 
140,114 


128 

629,748 
629,776 
432,525 








Cocoa and chocolate, not, 
including confectionery . 

Coke i 


dut... 
total- 
free... 


$78,884 
78,884 


23.06 
.98 


12.53 
12.53 


Collodion, celluloid, and 

factures 

Combs of horn and metal.. . 


[dut... 
manu- 
dut... 
dut... 
free... 
dut... 
total., 
free... 


343,284 

202,524 
70,224 

34,501,517 
86,015 

34,587,532 


68,657 

121,435 
36,112 


473,069 

112,218 

27,977,186 

140,229 

28,117,414 

1,205,979 

2,069,218 

3,276,197 


180,101 
28,055 


20.00 

59.97 
50.00 


38.07 
25.00 


Copper, manufactures of. .• 


29,687 
29,687 


19,264 
19,264 


34.38 
.09 


13.74 
.07 


Cork, manufactures of 


dut... 
total.. 


1,686,774 
1,686,774 


302,266 
302,266 


400,675 
400,675 


17.92 
17.92 


19.42 
12.23 


Cotton, manufactures of: 

Thread and carded yarn, 
warps or warp yarn, .dut .. . 
Thread, spool, crochet, darn- 
ing, and embroidery. .dut . . . 
(free... 


3,043,279 

1,318,603 

6,170,345 
6,170,409 
1,066,705 


957,786 

313,834 

**2,49i*i97" 

2,491,197 

641,426 


3,406,407 

1,916,886 

9227 

10,309,822 

10,319,049 

1,447,120 

603 

236,820 

237,423 

9,861 

25,404,078 

25,413,939 

2,561,301 

304,270 

11,435 

3,724,968 

3,736,423 

966,211 
5,229,703 
6,195,914 


727,947 
287,533 


31.47 
23.80 


2L37 
15.00 


Cloth 

Plushes, velvets, etc .. 


dut... 
total.. 
dut... 
free... 


1,896,118 

1,896,118 

578,848 


40.37 
4a 37 
50.76! 


18.39 
1&37 
4a 00 


Handkerchiefs 


dut... 
total- 
free. . . 
dut... 
total.. 


281,210 

281,210 

13,340 

25,597,950 

25,611,290 

1,877,809 

231,195 
2,200 
3,079,705 
3,081,905 
1,672,435 
2,635,905 
4,308,340 


167,332 
167,332 

'i5,'996,*647* 
15,996,647 
1,302,278 

140,168 

"*i,703,50u* 
1,703,500 

*i,*i8i,364' 
1,181,364 


113,932 
113,932 


59.60 
59.50 


48.11 
47.99 






I«aces, embroideries, 
etc 


15,224,588 
15,224,588 
1,142,404 

91,284 


62.49 
62.46 
69.35 

60.63 


59.93 
59.91 


Hosiery 

Knit underwear, tights, 
era, etc 


..dut.. 
sweat- 
. .dut. . 


44.60 
30.00 




free... 
dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total.. 




All other wearing ap- 
narel.. 


1,576,711 
1,576,711 


55.31 
55.27 


42.33 




42.20 


All other manufacture* 


1,559,695 
1,559,695 


44.82 
27.42 


29.82 
25.17 




1,688,039 
45,302,606 
46,990,646 




997,337 
54,541,396 
55,538,732 








Total. Jdut... 

Itotal.. 


24,795,430 
24,796,430 


23,199,060 
23,199,060 


54.73 
62.77 


42.53 

41. 77 


Earthen, stone, and «hina 


free... 
dut... 
total., 
free. .. 


8 
6,728,607 
6,728,615 




6,693 

7,531,318 

7,538,011 

346 

661,723 

662,068 

260,379 

452,607 

712,986 

59 

160,009 

160,068 

5,816,628 

18,330,487 








ware ' (not including 
bricks and tiles) 


3,942,573 
3,942,573 


3,755,578 
3,755,578 


58.59 
58.59 


49.87 
49.82 






Electric lamps 


dut... 
total., 
free. . . 


403,093 
408,093 


181,392 
181,392 


196,829 
196,829 


45.00 
45.00 


29.74 




29.73 


Explosives 


dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total., 
and 
.dut.. 
where 


440,574 
440,574 
15 
227,140 
227,155 

9,540,637 

12,972,248 


298,163 
298,163 


261,261 
261,261 


67.68 
67.68 


57.94 




36.79 


Pans (except palm leaf)... 

Feathers, etc., natural 
artificial. 

Fertilisers not el» 
specified 


113,567 
113,567 

3,139,423 


79,994 
79,994 

2,208,181 


60.00 
50.00 

32.91 


49.99 
49.98 

37.97 
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Table 11. — Imports entered for consumption, free of duty, dutiable, and total, and duty 
collected, Oct. 1, 1912, to June SO, 1918, and Oct. 4, 1918, to June 80, 1914, with average 
rates of duty, computed on the ad valorem basis, on dutiable and on total imports during 
each period, for principal commodities, manufactured and unrruinufaUured—^oiitijiUQa. 



MANUFACTURED-Continued. 







Oct. 1.1912, to June 
30, 1913. 


Oct. 4. 1013, to June 
30, 1914. 


Average rates 
of duty com- 
puted on ad 
valorem basis. 


Commodity. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Oct.l, 

1012, 

to 

June 30, 
1013. 


Oct. 4, 

1013, 

to 

June 30, 
1914. 


Fibers, vegetable, and textile 

grasses, manufactures of, not 

elsewhere specified: 

Yarns, flax, hemp, ramie, and 

Jute dut . . . 


$510,050 


8210,238 


1762,137 

839 

64,951 

65,790 

667,477 


$142,624 


40.43 


18.71 




[free. .. 




Cables and cordage — 


dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total.. 


57,252 
57,252 

610,657 
07,448 

708,105 

304,026 


8,826 
8,826 


4,704 
4,704 


15.42 
15.42 


7.24 
7.15 


Twine, binding 


4,227 
4,227 

115,073 




4.34 
.60 

38.15 




667,477 

356,877 
672,404 






Twine (other than bir 
_ thread, or cords. .. . . . 


iding), 
.dut. . 


87,493 


24.52 




223,361 
223,361 


14,081 
14,081 




6.71 
6.71 




J.. 


672,494 
36,437,228 

345,607 

36,782,025 

48,227 

11,401,211 

11, 440, 438 

3,488/730 

1,838,834 

1,966 

2,518,642 

2,520,608 

1 199 

155,257 

156,456 

381,885 

10,476,798 

10,858,683 














i.\" 


27,450,703 
27,450,703 
107 
16,698,876 
16,608,083 

2,447,363 

1,286,835 

4,081 

2,638,587 

2,642,668 

168 

168,843 

160,011 

274,105 

2,227,005 

2,502,010 


5,821,466 
5,821,466 

**7"5i6'784" 
7,516,784 

621,360 
740,256 

""i*585*445* 
1,585,445 


34,^70 
34,570 


21.20 
21.20 


10.00 
.00 


dn 
ite 
t.. 

it.. 


3,440,127 
3,440,127 

348,874 
987,826 


45.01 
45.01 

25.39 
58.22 


30.17 
30.04 

10.00 
53.72 


ii-I 


i,5ii,i78 

1,511,178 


60.00 
50.00 


60.00 
50.05 


y.'. 


06,650 
06,650 


75,462 
75,462 


57.24 
57.10 


48.60 
48.23 


i*.L 


083,726 
083,726 


3,645.382 
3,645,882 


44.16 
39.32 


34.80 
33.57 


(free... 


880,118 
54,130,140 
55,010,267 




38,211,315 
81,409,143 
69,620,458 








Total Jdut... 

Itotal.. 


17,728,041 
17,728,041 


10,278,240 
10,278,240 


32.75 
32.22 


32.72 
14.76 


(free.. . 


716,016 
7,856,700 
8,573,706 

140,245 
137,072 
672,400 
800,562 




7,314,186 
4,051,004 
11,365,190 

150,961 

232,994 

1,107,296 

1,340.290 








Fish, cored or preserved. .{dut. . . 

(total.. 

Fishhooks, rods, reels, artificial 

bait, etc dut.. 

ffrM. _ . 


1,513,315 
1,518,315 

63,111 

*** 282,075* 
282,075 


874,448 
874,448 

45,288 


19.26 
17.65 

45.00 


2L58 
7.60 

aa 00 


Fruits, preserved 


dut... 
total.. 


224,867 
224,867 


41.95 
34.84 


20.31 




16.78 


FurSjdrefsed on tha skin,and /free. . 






488 
2,853,797 








manuJactures of — \dut . . 


5,788,835 


1,416,865 


804,647 


24.48 


28.19 


Glass and glassware: 


(tree.. . 






290 

1,010,765 

1,011,055 

1,750 

925,633 

027,302 

1,126,166 
773,086 








Bottles, vials, etc., 
empty or filled 

Bottles and other 


dut... 
total., 
free... 


645,860 
645,860 


387,260 
387,260 


248,741 
248,741 


6a 01 
6a 01 


24.61 
24.60 


glassware, cut or or- 
namented . 


dut... 
total.. 


1,400.048 
1,400,048 

725,812 
245,220 


808,290 
808,290 

278,285 
141,738 


416,526 
416,526 

290,420 
307,484 


59.80 
50.80 

38.34 
67.80 


45.00 
44.01 


Cylinder, crown, and co 

window, unpolished. 

Plate, all W......... 


mmon 
..dut.. 
..dot.. 


25.81 
10.73 
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Table 11. — Imports entered for consumption, free of duty, dutiable, and total, and duty 
collected, Oct. 1, 1912, to June 30, 1913, and Oct. 4, 1913. to June 30, 1914, with average 
rates of duty, computed on the ad valorem basis, on dutiable and on total imports during 
each period, for principal commodities, manufactured and unmanufactvred-^^utAmied. 



manxtfactubb: 







Oct. 1,1012. to June 
80, 1013. 


Oct. 4. 1013. to June 
80, 1014. 


Average rates 
of duty com- 
puted on ad 

valorem basis. 


Commodity. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Imports. 


Duty 
ooUeoted. 


Oct.l, 

1012, 

to 

June 80, 
1013. 


Oct. 4, 

1018, 

to 

June 80, 
1014. 


Gkss and glassware— Continued. 


8406,126 
1,184,666 
1,600,602 


514, 643 


$610,806 
2,822,7*4 
2,833,620 








AI1 other « 


dut... 
total.. 


$800,440 
800,440 


48.45 
82.42 


84.46 




28.25 


(free... 


406,126 
4,300,015 
4,707,041 


""2*220,284" 
2,220,234 


512,044 
6,158,284 
6,671,228 








Total {dut... 

Itotal.. 


2,063,620 
2,063,620 


51.62 
47.17 


83.50 
80.03 


Glue 


..dut.. 

res of: 
free.. . 


500,156 


144,138 


1,603,244 


251,147 


28L31 


14.83 


Gold and attar, mannJaotu 


86 
645,647 

735,480 
735,407 


** 435*805* 
436.806 

"""840*608* 
840,608 


886 

765,607 

766,443 

000 

075,110 
076,028 








Jewelry ...r.r-T- T T T 


dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total.. 


455,360 
465,350 


67.51 
67.51 


50.47 




50.41 


All other 


808,751 
808,751 


47.56 
47.66 


4U 80 




4a 85 


IfTM... 


48 
1,381,136 
1,381,170 


*"* "786*588" 
786,588 


1,745 
1,740,727 
1,742,472 








Total 


dut... 
total.. 


854,102 
854,102 


66.88 
66.88 


40.07 




40.02 




free... 
dut... 
total., 
free.. . 


005,858 

334,483 

1,230,841 




060,821 
441,485 
1,411,306 
07 
100,040 
200,046 








Grease and oils, not other- 
wise speeifled 


38,766 
38,756 


54,202 
64,202 


11.50 
8.13 


12.30 




8.86 


Hair, manufactures of 


dut... 
total.. 


164,623 
164,623 


46,066 
46,066 


46,840 
46,840 


80. 80 
30.30 


23.43 
23.41 


Bats, bonnets, and hoods, and ma- 
terials for: 


266,238 
3,613,707 
3,860,080 
3,286 
5,236,118 
5,238,403 


**i,*3i4*788* 
1,314,788 

**" 807*774' 
807,774 


171,842 
4,801,102 
4,072,044 
0,771 
5,327,610 
5 337,381 








Hats, bonnets, and , 
hoods 


dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total.. 


1,832,560 
1,882,560 


86.38 
88.08 


27.75 




26.70 


Material* fcr 


800,514 
800,514 


15.43 
15.42 


15.10 




15.17 


(free... 


268,618 
8,840,015 
0,108,433 


**2*i22*562* 
2,122,562 


181,613 
10,128,712 
10,310,326 








Total {dut... 

Itotal.. 


2,142,083 
2,142,083 


23.08 
28.30 


2L14 
2a78 


India rubber, gutta-percha, 
etc, manufactures of 

Iron and steel, manufacture 
Iron in pigs 

Steel ingots, billets, 
bars, etc 

Hoop, band, or scroll, 
tag bands and strips. 

Saw plates 

Boiler or other plates . . 

Sheets, common or blac 
skelp, not sheared oi 
in grooves 

Sheets, polished, planis 
glanced 


[free... 






2,604 
1,288,010 
1,201,523 








dut... 
[total.. 

Bof: 
(free... 


037,341 
037,341 


317,160 
317,160 


186,404 
185,404 


83.84 
33.84 


14.80 
14.36 






3,108,333 
223,760 

3,417,083 

655,170 

82,023 

2,586,758 

2,660,681 

82,353 
41,841 
6,850 

60,045 
62,012 








dut... 
total., 
.dut... 
"free... 


6,106,360 

5,106,360 

052,510 


374,164 
374,164 
157,773 


83,663 
33,563 
33,488 


7.20 
7.20 
16.66 


15.00 
.08 
6.11 


dut... 
[total., 
tnclud- 
.dut... 
.dut... 
.dut... 
ik, and 

rolled 
.dut... 
bed, or 
.dut... 


2,601,020 
2,601,020 

236,486 
61,512 
10,000 

31,606 
484 


677,087 
577,087 

82,885 
13,622 
3,403 

8,637 
128 


330,780 
330,780 

11,200 

5,021 

823 

8,531 
0,302 


21.47 
2L47 

8.50 
22.15 
3L44 

27.25 
20.40 


12.70 
12.30 

18.47 
12.00 
12.01 

14.21 
15.00 
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Table 11.— Imports entered for consumption, free of duty, dutiable, and total, and duty 
collected, Oct. 1, 1912, to June SO, 1918, and Oct. 4, 1913, to June SO, 1914, with average 
rates of duty, commuted on the ad valorem basis, on dutiable and on total imports during 
each period, for principal commodities, manufactured and unmanvfactured--Continued. 



MANTJFACTURED-Contmned. 







Oct. 1,1912, to June 
30,1913. 


Oct. 4. 1913, to June 
30, 1914. 


Average rates 
of duty com- 
puted on ad 
valorem basis. 


Commodity. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Oct.l, 

1912, 

to 

June 30, 
1913. 


Oct. 4, 

1913, 

to 

June 30, 
1914. 


Iron and steel, manufactur 
Continued. 
Sheets and plates, nc 
dally provided for. . 


esof— 

>t spe- 
.dut... 
free.. . 


$218,123 


142,443 


$204,219 

34,184 

1,191,277 

1,225,461 

128,980 

467,427 

598,407 

41,129 

1,035,428 

1,076,557 

171,487 


$22,745 


19.46 


11.14 


Tin plates 


dut... 
total., 
free 


915,688 
915,688 


316,852 
316,852 


178,691 
178,691 


34.60 
34.60 


15.00 




1460 


Wire rods * 


dut... 
total., 
free. . . 


670,363 
670,353 


93,604 
93,604 


48,462 
48,462 


13.96 
13.98 


10.37 




8.13 


Wire, and manufac- 
tures of. 


dut... 
total., 
free 


830,303 
830,303 


330,710 
330,710 


172,960 
172,960 


39.83 
39.83 


16.70 




16.07 


Bars or rails for rail- 


dut. . . 


93,654 
93,654 
158,240 
125,945 


15,145 
15,145 
86,982 
25,975 




16.17 
16.17 
54.96 
20.62 




Card clothing 

Castings. 

Chains ■ 

Cutlery 

Firearms ■ 

Forgings 

MACninflft, mfi^hlnAry, 


Itotal.. 
.dut... 
.dut. . . 
free... 


in, 487 
146,399 
85,501 
7,687 
145,043 
152,730 

2,532,911 
120,153 
142,856 
263,009 

1,341,138 
971,082 

4,618,537 

5,589,619 
27,827 


si'oii* 

8,550 


"34.86 
10.00 


dut. 
[total., 
.dut... 
Ifree... 
dut... 
[total., 
.dut. . . 
free.. . 


30,495 

30,495 

1,380,765 

81,918 

119,283 

201,201 

1,693,826 


14,304 

14,304 

860,041 


34,860 

34,860 

1,037,561 


46.91 
46.91 
62.20 


24.03 
22.82 
4a 96 


46,434 
46,434 
741,447 


48*944 
441,653 


38.93 
23.08 
43.77 


34.33 
18.61 
32.93 


and parts of .not else- 
where specified 

Nails, spikes, and 


dut... 
total.. 
[free. .. 


5,353,983 
5,353,983- 


2,298,317 
2,298,317 


924,246 
924,246 


42.93 
42.93 


20.01 
16.53 


dut... 
total., 
dut... 

(free. .. 


2,685 
2,685 
33,619 


474 

474 

7,829 




17.65 
17.65 
23.29 




Saws 


27,827 

51,553 

4,840 

270,197 

275,037 

1,150,033 

3,212,911 

4,362,944 


6,*i86* 


"vlco 


Tubes, pipes, flues, or 
stays, not elsewhere 
specified .. 




dut... 
total.. 
free... 
dut... 
total.. 


537,508 

537,506 

365,429 

3,648,729 

4,014,158 


161,209 
161,209 

*"i," 287,346* 
1,287,346 


54,039 
54,039 


29.99 
29.99 


20.00 
19.65 






All other „ 


656,846 
656,846 


35.28 
32.07 


20.44 




15.08 


(free.. 


447,347 
24,995,041 
25,442,388 




5,933,658 
19,164,176 
25,097,834 








Total -tout... 

"total.. 


7,564,297 
7,564,297 


4,119,474 
4,119,474 


30.26 
29.73 


21.50 
16.41 


jCbA. in pigs, bars, old, 
and sheets, pipes, shot, 
etc., and other manufac- 
tures ( 

father and tanned skin 
manufactures of: 


free... 






11,315 
68,812 
80,127 








dut... 
total.. 


118,810 


119,818 


13,510 
13,510 


100.85 


19.64 
16.86 


s and 
[free... 












10,556,696 

1,969,011 

12,525,707 

415,925 








Leather and tanned 
skfrs .....' 


dut... 
total., 
free. .. 


6,587,686 
6,587,686 


750,085 
759,085 


200,775 
200,775 


11.52 
11.52 


10.20 




1.60 


Boots and shoes 


dut... 
total., 
free. . . 


176,826 
176,826 


20,032 
20,032 




11.33 
11.33 






415,925 

503 

7,320,168 

7,320,671 

128,644 

815,353 

943,997 












Q loves 


dut... 
total.. 


4,994,385 
4,994,385 


2,261,865 
2,261,865 


2,425,686 
2,425,686 


45.29 
45.29 


33.14 




33.13 


All other 


dut..! 
total.. 


845,316 
845,316 


332,639 
332,639 


251,512 
251,512 


39.35 
39.35 


30.85 




26.64 


Total < 


free 






11, 101, 768 
10,104,532 
21,206,300 








dut... 
total.. 


12,604,213 
12,604,213 


3,373,621 
3,373,621 


2,877,973 
2,877,973 


26.77 
26.77 


28.48 
13.57 
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Table 11. — Imports entered for consumption, free of duty, dutiable, and total, and duty 
collected, Oct. 1, 191t, to June 30, 1913, and Oct. 4, 1913, to June 30, 1914, with average 
rates of duty, computed on the ad valorem basis, on dutiable and on total imports during 
each period, for principal commodities, manufactured and unmanitfacturco^-Contmued. 



MANUFACTURED— Continued. 







Oct. 1.1913, to June 
30, 1913. 


Oct. 4. 1913, to June 
30, 1914. 


Average rates 
of duty com- 
puted on ad 
valorem basis. 


Commodity. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Oct. 1, 

1912, 

to 

June 30, 
1913. 


Oct. 4, 

1913, 

to 

June 30. 
1914. 


Matches, friction or tadfar. .dut . . . 
Matting and mats of straw. . .do . . 


1545,522 
1,405,093 


$158,147 
669,331 


$724,344 
2,072,443 


$111,758 
661,197 


28.99 
47.64 


15.42 
31.90 


Meat and dairy products: 


1,889,736 
1,074,334 
2,904,070 


"'""222; 779" 
222,779 


21,524,828 
477,506 
22,002,333 
2,020,974 
10,840,132 
12,861,106 








Meat and meat prod- 
ucts. 


dut... 
total. . 
tree... 


39,568 
39,568 


20.74 
7.52 


8.29 




.18 


Dairy products • 


dut... 
total.. 


7,956,474 
7,956,474 


2,350,650 
2,350,650 


2,021,244 
2,021,244 


29.54 
29.54 


18.64 
15.72 


(free... 


1,889,736 
9,030,808 
10,920,544 




23,545,802 
11,317,641 
34,863,443 








Total ^dut... 

[total.. 


2,573,429 
2,573,429 


2,078,812 
2,078,812 


28.49 
23.57 


18.37 
5.96 


Metals, metal compositions, (free . . . 


131 

3,979,151 

3,979,282 

91,858 

1,276,369 


"i," 547," 879* 

1,547,879 

23,475 

574,366 


78,587 

4,086,374 

4,164,961 

379,271 

1,581,899 

5,217 

1,582,416 

1,587,633 








and manufactures of, not 
elsewhere specified 

Mica, manufactured 

Musical instruments, or 
of 

Oilcloth, linoleum, etc., for 
floors 


dut... 
total., 
dut... 
narts 
dut... 
[free... 


892,924 
892,924 
113,239 

553,665 


38.89 
38.89 
25.57 

46.00 


21.85 
21.20 
29.88 

85.00 


dut... 
total.. 


1,323,619 
1,323,619 


560,465 
560,465 


506,472 
506,472 


42.34 
42.34 


82.01 
31.90 


Oils, not elsewhere specified: 

frfift 


1,688 

447,318 

440,006 

7,328,868 

624 

7,329,492 

11,119,287 

6,152,476 

17,271,763 

3,243,308 

740,647 

3,063,955 




614,119 

327,485 

941,604 

9,656,410 








Animal. 


dut. . . 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total., 
tree... 
dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut. . . 
total.. 


127,438 
k 127,438 


. 44,987 
44,987 


28.48 
28.38 


13.74 




4.78 


Mineral 


156 
156 

"*i,*887,"307" 
1,887,307 




25.16 






9,656,410 
12,854,904 

8,894,782 

21,749,686 

41,927 

1,928,813 

1,965,740 






Vegetable, fixed or 
expressed 








1,673,597 
1,673,597 


30.67 
10.93 


18.81 


Vegetable, volatile, or 


7.69 


essential and dis- • 
tilled 


183,358 
183,358 


306,168 
306,168 


24.75 
4.60 


15.91 
15.58 








(free... 


21,693,151 

7,541,065 

29,034,216 




23,167,360 
11,146,080 
34,313,440 








Total {dut... 

Itotal.. 


2,198,259 
2,198,259 


2,024,752 
2,024,762 


29.94 
7.57 


18.17 
6.90 


Paints, pigments, and col- 
ors ' 


[free... 






3,569 
1,829,463 
1,833,032 








dut... 
total.. 


1,548,737 
1,548,737 


479,114 
479,114 


256,030 
256,030 


30.94 
30.94 


13.99 
13.97 


Paper ,and manufactures of: 


2,740,757 

3,388,324 

6,129,081 

203,414 

565,514 

768,928 

3,882,063 

5,482,640 

9,365,623 




3,000,500 
3,617,234 
6,617,734 








Books and other print- 
ed matter ....... 


dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut. . . 
total., 
free... 
dut. . . 
total.. 


923,692 
923,092 


650,568 
650,568 


27.26 
15.09 


17.99 


Wrapping, not special- 
ly provided for. 


9.83 


107,930 
197,930 


830,862 

830,862 

8,644,178 

5,243,528 

13,887,706 


207,716 
207,716 


35.00 
25.74 


25.00 
25.00 


Allother 


1,648,050 
1,648,050 


1,277,337 
1,277,337 


3a 06 
17.59 


24 36 




9.20 


(free... 


6,827,154 
9,436,478 
16,263,632 




11,644,678 
, 9,691,624 
21,336,302 








Total 


dut. . . 
total.. 


2,769,672 
2,769,672 


2,135,621 
2,135,621 


29.36 
17.06 


22.03 




10.01 


Pencils and pencil leads dut. . . 

Perfumery, cosmetics, andJSS?' * * 
toilet preparations {totoU*. 


403,846. 

197 

1,438,454 

1,438,651 


143,258 


510,861 

451 

1,795,775 

' 1,796,226 


118, 186 


35.48 


23.14 


921,306 
921,306 


1,006,686 
1,006,686 


64.05 
64.04 


56.06 
56.06 
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MANUFACTURED— Continued. 







Oct. 1.1912, to June 
30,1913. 


Oct. 4. 1913, to June 
30, 1914. 


Average rates 
of duty com- 
puted on ad 
valorem basis. 


Commodity. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Oct.l, 

1912, 

to 

June 30, 
1913. 


Oct. 4, 

1913, 

to 

June 30. 
1914. 


Photographic goods, not (free... 

elsewhere specified, ex-jdut... 

oept cameras Itptal.. 

Pinu T dut... 


$1,912 

1,175,516 

1,177,428 

134,899 


"**i304,287" 

804,287 
47,214 


$984,176 

1,304,733 

2,288,909 

194,428 

28,689 

992,706 

1,021,395 

1,841,864 

6,559 

1,848,423 








$226,914 
226,914 
88,885 


25.89 
25.84 
35.00 


17.39 

9.91 

20.00 








Pipes and smokers' articles 


dut... 
total., 
free. .. 
dut... 
total.. 

free... 
dut... 
total.. 


915,458 
915,458 

2,360,530 
1,419 

2,361,949 

325 
27,021,954 
27,022,279 


525,610 
525,610 


489,309 
489,300 


57.41 
57.41 


49.29 
47.91 


Platinum, manufactures of 

Precious and semiprecious 
stones, pearls, and imita- 
tions of, cut but not set, 
not elsewhere specified. . 


639 
639 


3,280 
3,280 


45.03 
.03 


50.00 
.18 


2,807,887 
2,807,887 


13,522,031 
13,522,031 

357,769 


2,704,406 
2,704,406 


10.39 
10.39 


20.00 
20.00 


QgJt 


dut... 
total.. 


244,804 
244,804 


97,711 
97,711 




39.91 
39.91 






357,769 












Silk, manufactures of: 

Noils and waste free... 

Fabrics woven In the piece 

dut... 

Plushes and velvets dut . . . 

Laces, embroideries,!????-" 
nettings, etc Rotai!! 

Ribbons not over 12 
inches wide dut... 

Spun silk dut... 


2,287,784 

5,566,382 
2,282,608 
1,758 
2,649,761 
2,651,519 

441,768 

4,426,952 

2,886 

2,388,856 

2,391,742 

189,994 

990,659 

1,180,653 




2,498,670 

9,093,141 
2,387,269 
689 
2,982,793 
2,983,482 

18 

18 
19. 

to 

10 
K> 
13 
2 








3,044,065 
1,201,748 

"i,*659*565" 
1,659,565 

220,884 
1,623,511 

"*i,*434,"993" 
1, 4-»4, uw$ 


4,091,913 
1,193,634 


54.68 
52.65 


44.99 
49.99 


1,789,676 
1,789,676 

693,044 
1,520,493 


62.66 
62.58 

50.00 
36.67 


60.00 
59.99 

45.00 
35.00 


Wearing apparel -(dut. . . 

1 total., 
(free 


1,368,102 
1,368,102 


60.07 
60.00 


55.89 
55.68 


AUother Jdut!" 

1 total.. 


506,771 
506,771 


743,250 
743,250 


51.14 
42.92 


41.54 
37.56 


(free... 
Total Mut... 


2,482,422 

18,746,986 
21,229,408 


**9*69i,"632" 
9,691,532 


2,708,007 
24,584,792 
27,292,799 








11,400,102 
11,400,102 


61.70 
45.65 


46.37 
41.77 


Ifree. . . 

Soap {dut. .. 

y Itotal.. 


16 
568,274 
568,290 




.1 






181,528 
181,528 


645,696 
645,696 


100,188 
100,188 


31.94 
31.94 


15.52 
15.52 


Spirits, wines, malt liquor 
other beverages: 


s, and 






103 
055 
158 
130 
685 
815 
407 
117 
524 
755 
084 
839 

655,692 

656,149 

756 

3,501,828 

3,502,584 








Halt liquors.**. ....... 


dut... 
total.. 


2,584,585 
2.584,585 


1,635,154 
1,635,154 


1,426,766 
1,426,766 


63.27 
63.27 


64.47 





64.47 


Spirits distilled 


dut... 
total., 
free. .. 


5,734,828 
5,734,828 


8,194,965 
8,194,965 


8,388,389 
8,388,389 


142.90 
142.90 


148.40 
148.10 


Wine, champagne, and 
other sparkling 


dut. . . 
total., 
free. . 


3,892,595 
3,892,595 


2,297,226 
2,297,226 


2,066,401 
2,066,401 


59.01 
59.01 


57.62 
57.57 




dut... 
total., 
free. . 


342,728 
342,728 


299,564 
299,564 


245,793 
245,793 


87.41 
87.41 


80.04 


Vermouth, and ginger 
wine, or ginger cor- 


79.84 


dut... 
total., 
free. .. 


655,851 
655,851 


401,801 
401,801 


391,447 
391,447 


61.26 
Q1.26 


59.76 
59.72 








dut... 
total.. 


3,402,501 
3,402,501 


2,208,214 
2,208,214 


2,572,189 
2,572,189 


64.90 
64.90 


73.46 
73.44 
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Table 11. — Imports entered for consumption, free of duty, dutiable, and total, and duty 
collected, Oct. 1, 191t, to June 80, 1918, and Oct. 4, 1918, to June 80, 1914, with average 
rates of duty, computed on the ad valorem basis, on dutiable and on total imports during 
each period, for principal commodities f manufactured and unmanufactured-continued. 



MANUFACTURED-Continued. 



Commodity. 



Oct. 1, 1912, to June 
30, 1913. 



Imports. 



Duty 
collected. 



Oct. 4, 1913, to June 
30, 1914. 



Imports. 



Duty 
collected. 



Oct.l, 

1913, 

to 

June 30, 

r 1913. 



Average rates 

of duty com* 

putedonad 

valorem basis. 



Oct. 4, 

1913, 

to 

June 30. 

r 1914. 



Other beverages. . 



Spirits, wines, malt liquors, and 
other beverages— Continued, 
free.. 

Mineral waters dut... 

total, 
free., 
dut.. 
total. 

ffree.. 

Total {dut.. 

[total.. 

Starch, and preparations 
for use as starch dut.., 

Stone, and manufactures of, not 
elsewhere specified: 

Marble, breccia and ffree 
onyx. 



AUother. 



Total. 



dut. 

total.. 

free... 

dut... 

total.. 

(free... 

Jdut... 

Itotal.. 



Sugar and molasses: » 

(free... 

Cane sugar i {dut... 

Itotal.. 

Beet sugar 1 dut... 

Molasses 1 dut... 

Other sugars and sirups 1 
. dut... 

ffree... 

Total 1 Jdut... 

Itotal.. 

Sugar candy and confee- (free. 
tJonery, r A " 



m , not specially {dut... 

provided for. Itotal.. 

8traw and grass, manufac- 
tures of, not specially pro- 
vided for dut... 

Talcum, prepared dut... 

Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, etc. free .. . 

Tobacco: 

Cigars and cheroots 

(Cuba) dut... 

Cigars and cheroots 
(PhfMppine Islands).. free... 
(free... 

AHother ..{dut. 

Itotal 



(free.., 
.{dut.. 
Itotal.. 

..dut... 



Total. 



$35 
711,501 
711,536 



$278,864 
278,864 



391,017 
391,017 



120,776 
120,776 



$119 
797,778 
797,897 
935 
366,346 
367,281 



$221,791 
221,791 



39.19 
39.19 



111,350 
111,350 



30.88 
30.88 



35 

17,715,606 
17,715,6a 



15,436,564 
15,436,564 



17,662 
17,080,585 
17,098,247 



15,424,126 
15,424,126 



87.14 
87.14 



341,879 



31 

1,021,041 

1,021,072 

357, 65S 

259,355 

617,013 



185,558 



872,584 



432,874 
432,874 



73,963 
73,963 



909,247 
909,247 
383,868 
296,303 
685,171 



357,689 
1,280,396 
1,638,0*5 



331,125 

16,340,508 

16,671,633 

67 

478,363 

30,568 



508,837 
506,837 



10,908,683 

10,908,663 

16 

74,883 

24,147 



388,868 
1,205,550 
1,594,418 



1,325,291 

35,112,966 

36,438,257 

10,358 

611,576 

60,036 



331,125 
16,849,506 
17,180,631 



11,007,729 
11,007,729 



1,325,291 
35,774,936 
37,120,227 



202,234 
202,234 



963,673 

99,702 

40,015,384 



103,708 
103, 7($ 



337,285 
19,940 



103 
239,033 
239,136 



287,504 

114,774 

28,065,437 



3,101,060 

1,685,024 
28,375 
176,909 
205,284 



2,446,050 



207.074 
207,074 



2,802,991 

996,401 

12,416 

164,463 

176,879 



1,713,399 
3,277,969 
4,991,368 



2,653,124 
2,653,124 



948,817 
2,967,454 
3,916,271 



Toys., 



134,813 



54.27 



298,835 



42.40 
42.40 



58,548 
58,548 



28.52 
11.99 



357,383 
357,383 



39^58 
30.94 



17,634,584 

17,634,584 

4,287 

78,002 

18,994 



66.76 
65.43 



15.64 
79.16 



17,735,867 
17,735,867 



65.33 
64.07 



56,224 
56,224 



71,876 
17,216 



51.28 
51.28 



35.00 
2a 00 



2,257,299 



78.88 



190,189 
190,189 



117.05 
100.87 



2,447,488 
2,447,488 



8a 94 
53.15 



4,476,959 1,566,936 1 4,806,331 
1 Far only the last quarter in each fiscal year. 
S D— 64-1— vol 42 34 



1,682,216 



35.00 



27.79 
27.79 



30.30 
30.23 



90.30 
90.21 



36.18 



32.86 
82.86 



19.76 
8.55S 



29.64 
22.41 



5a 22 
48.40 
41.39 
12.75 

31.64 



49.55 
47.78 



23.52 
23.51 



25.09 
15.09 



8a 53 



115.64 
107.62 



82.48 
62.50 



35.09 
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MANUFACTURED-Continued. 







Oct. 1. 1012, to June 
30, 1013. 


Oct. 4. 1013, to June 
30, 1014. 


Average rates 
of duty com- 
puted on ad 
valorem basis. 


Commodity. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Oct.l, 

1912, 

to 

June 30, 
1913. 


Oct. 4, 

1913, 

to 

Jane 30, 
1914. 


Vegetables, prepared and . 
unprepared 


[free... 






$1,233,600 
11,475,638 
12,709,247 








dut... 
[total.. 


$8,006,490 
8,006,400 


$2,403,036 
2,403,036 


$1,991,622 
1,991,622 


3a 01 
3a 01 


17.36 
15.67 


Wood, manufactures of: 


113, 105 
12,456,031 
12,570,126 
17,882 
2,771,524 
2,780,406 

716,040 

65 
48 
13 
15 
06 
21 
32 
20 
61 
11 
62 
73 


" "*968,607" 
968,007 


12,409,153 
190,836 
12,689,980 
3,068,584 
227,769 
3,316,353 

888,601 

1,953,101 








Boards, planks, deals, 
etc 


dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total., 
furni- 
..dut.. 


17,496 
17,496 


7.78 
7.70 


9.17 




.14 


All other lumber 

Cabinet or house 


332,196 
332,196 

250,614 


24,300 
24,300 

133,290 


11.99 
11.91 

35.00 


la 67 

.73 
15.00 


Wood pulp- 
Mechanically 


free.... 




dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total.. 


26,903 
26,903 




10.49 
1.37 






1,593,101 
7,715,356 






Chemical, un- 








665,653 
665,563 

"" "289,384' 
289,384 

"**846,*235" 
846,235 




10.59 
9.52 






7,7i5,356 
3,320,185 












Chemical, bleached 




11.03 
10.15 




3,320,185 

167,972 

3,003,502 

3,171,474 












Allother 


542,612 
542,612 


30.56 
28.02 


18.07 




17.00 


(free... 

Total {dut... 

(total.. 


3,034,900 
27,877,140 
30,012,040 


"3 "378*992" 
3,378,902 


28,744,351 

4,310,708 

33,055,050 








717,698 
717,698 


12.12 
10.93 


16.65 
2.17 


Wool, manufactures of: l 
Rags, mungo, flocks, 


[free... 






857,715 








diit... 


09,318 
99,318 
85 517 
22,872 
1,686,185 

1,907,000 

1,233,681 

59,046 

39,219 

6,346 


37,664 
37,669 
95,805 
18,674 
091,941 

1,833,373 

1,206,549 

56,050 

37,637 

6,047 




87.93 
37.93 
112:03 
81.65 
58.82 

91.81 
97.80 
94.93 
95.97 
95.29 




noils, etc. 1 | tot ^;; 


857,715 

2,169,474 

42,074 

2,735,706 

10,765,026 

5,532,112 

74,057 

160,668 

312,279 

361 

996,966 

996,327 

58,844 

2,222,158 

2,281,002 






Yarns* 

Blankets 1 

Carpetsand carpetings 1 
Cloths, woolen or wo 

Dress goods 1 

Felts, not woven l 

Flannels 1 

Plushes * 


.dut... 
.dut... 
.dut... 
rated*, 1 
dut... 
.dut... 
.dut... 
.dut... 
.dut... 


409,187 

10,519 

1,322,499 

3,807,013 

1,936,239 

25,920 

47,378 

138,084 


18.86 
25.00 
48.34 

35.36 
35.00 
86.00 
29.49 
44.22 




free... 




Wearing apparel * 


dut... 
total., 
[free. . . 


642,713 
642,713 


477,132 
477,132 


351,954 
351,954 


74.24 
74.24 


35.33 
35.33 


All other 1 


dut... 
total.. 


197,937 
197,937 


173,050 
173,050 


392,778 
392,778 


87.43 
87.43 


17.68 




17.22 


Total 1 


ffree... 






916,920 
25,010,420 
25,927,340 








dut... 
[total.. 


6,069,834 
6,069,834 


4,933,036 
4,933,936 


8,441,571 
8, 44 L, 571 


81.28 
81.28 


33.75 
32.56 


ffree... 


40 
1,502,804 
1,502,844 












Zinc, manufactures of 


dut... 
[total.. 


366,601 
366,601 


283,486 
283,486 


42,439 
42.439 


24.40 
24.40 


14.97 
14.97 



> For only the last two quarters in each fiscal year. 
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Ttsur 11. — Import* entered for contumption, free of duty, dutiable, and toted, and duty 
collected, Oct. 1, 1912, to June SO, 191$, and Oct. 4, 1913. to June SO, 1914, wtih average 
rata of duty, commuted on the ad valorem baeie, on dutiable and on total import* during 
each period, for principal commodities, manufactured and unmont^acturtti— Coirtliiued. 



UNMANUFACTURED. 







Oct. L 1912. to June 
30,1913. 


Oct. 4. 1913. to June 
30, 1914. 


Average rates 
of duty com- 
puted on ad 

valorem basis. 


Commodity. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Oct.l, 

1912. 

to 

June 30, 
1913. 


Oct. 4, 

1913, 

to 

June 30, 
1914. 


fr** 


8809,578 

191,409 

554,047 

910,080 

5,404,053 

5,080,733 

1,008,342 

189,755 

1,191,997 

8,903 

01,411 

70,314 

273 

9,001 

9,274 

422,048 

100,734 

588,777 


" '$23,408 
23,408 


8372,423 

45,800 

418,228 

10,540,435 








Abrasives 


dut... 
total.. 
Cree... 
dut. . . 
total., 
tree... 
dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut. . . 
total., 
tree... 
dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut. . . 
total.. 


82,481 
2,481 


12.20 
4.24 


5.' 411 




.59 


Animals: 


1,531,178 
1,531,178 




28.02 
20.96 




Cattle. 


10,540,435 

809,293 

1,209,477 

2,078,770 

491,048 












Hones and males 


50,071 
50,071 


120,828 
120,828 


31.13 
4.90 


10.00 
0.10 


Sheep 


12,147 
12,147 




19.78 
17.28 






491,048 
1,470,330 












Swine. 


1,344 
1,344 




14.98 
14.49 






1,470,330 
041,704 
215,095 
850,859 












All other, including 
live poultry. 


20,791 
20,791 


17,909 
17,909 


10.07 
4.55 


8.35 




2.10 


(free. . 


1,050,141 
5,890,954 
•7,541,095 




19,953,470 

1,484,572 

21,438,042 








Total {dut... 

Itotal.. 


1,080,531 
1,030,531 


144,797 
144,797 


27.08 
21.02 


9.75 

.08 


Antimony, ore, matte, reg- 
ulus, or metei 


[tree... 






109,005 
090,071 
799,070 
1,150,335 
083,111 
5,724 
088,835 
749,334 








dut. . . 
total., 
free... 
free... 


030,172 

080,172 

1,394,289 


145,720 
145,720 


09,007 
09,007 


23.12 
28.12 


10.00 


Asbestos, 


8.63 


Asphaitom and bitumen. . 
Bones, ©rode 










dut. . . 
total.. 

fl-M 


073,920 
073,920 
447,451 


230,178 
230,178 


859 
859 


35.05 
35.05 


16.00 
.13 












Breadstuff*: 


[free. .. 






7,504,099 








rtnt 


139,877 
139,877 
38,074 

1,908,990 


37,023 
37,023 
12,320 

742,529 




20.47 
20.47 
32.37 

37.71 




Cora or maise, grain... |£^y- 


7,504,099 
7,000,254 

3,785,094 
774 
899,114 
900,188 
175,857 
354,570 
530,427 






Oatoy grain. 

Rice, cleaned and un- 
oleaned, including 


dut. . '. 
dut. . . 


1,288,900 
968,280 


15.04 
25.31 




free. . . 




Wheat, grain. • r T r r - T r - 


dut... 
total., 
free. . . 


331,930 
331,930 


105,201 
105,201 


102,931 
102,931 


31.71 
31.71 


11.44 




11.43 


All other 


dut... 
total.. 


117,749 
117,749 


23,047 
23,047 


64,014 
64,014 


20.09 
20.09 


18.22 




12.18 


Total 

Bristles, not sorted. 


(free... 






7,741,330 
12,039,932 
20,381,202 








dot... 
[total.. 

.free... 

(Free.. 
Din... 

total.. 


2,590,032 
2,590,032 


920,780 
920,780 


2,414,801 
2,414,801 


35.40 
35.40 


19.10 
11.85 


10,013 

153,419 
1,054,789 
1,806,206 




23,333 

170,047 
1,051,568 
1,821,615 








Clays or earths, including 
wrought or manufac- 
tured. 


*" 582,' 7i9* 
582,719 








294,321 
294,321 


35.21 
32.23 


17.82 
16.16 






Coal: 

Anthracite fa** 


3,137 




10,872 
2,448,009 










(free... 










d«t... 


2,529,757 
2,529,757 


878,105 
378,105 




14.95 
14.96 




Itotal.. 


2,448,009 












(free... 


3,137 
2,529,757 
2,532,894 




2,459,541 


1 




Total <dut... 


378,165 
378,165 




14.95 ' 

14. 93 ' - - - 


Itotal . . 


2,459,541 










_— ^_» 
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Tabls 11. — Imports entered for consumption, free of duty, dutiable, and total, and duty 
collected, Oct. 1, 1912, to June 30, 1913, and Oct. 4, 1913, to June 30, 1914, with average 
rates of duty, computed on the ad valorem basis, on dutiable and on total imports durina 
each period, for principal commodities, manufactured and unmanufactured--Contin\ied. 



UNMANXJFACTURED-Contlnued. 







Oct. 1,1912. to June 
30, 1913. 


Oct. 4, 1913, to June 
30, 1914. 


Average rates 
of duty com- 
puted on ad 
valorem basis. 


Commodity. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Oct.l, 

1912, 

to 

June 30, 
1913. 


Oct. 4, 

1913, 

to 

June 30, 
1914. 


Cocoa, or cacao, crude free. . . 


$13,722,666 
91,960,132 

10,131,361 

2,473,088 

18,939,970 

390,291 




$16,111,100 
92,167,836 

9,697,613 

1,760,572 

17,259,729 

289,283 

1,069,596 








Cotiee, grain free. . . 










Copper!" in ore, matte and regu- 
lus free. .. 










Cork wood or bark free. . . 










Cotton free. . . 










Pyewoods, in crude state, .free 












ffree... 










Fibers, vegetable and tex- 


dut... 
free... 
dut... 
total., 
free... 
dut... 
total.. 


166,590 

- 34,776,627 

4,273,875 

39,049,502 

870,268 

1,839,840 

2,710,108 


$54,976 

""409,"640" 
409,040 

**"*i78,"237* 
178,237 


■"*45,"972,'662 




33.00 






9.57 
1.06 




tile grasses 


45,972,652 
3,466,194 












Fish, etc., fresh ■ 




9.69 
6.67 






3,466,194 




&. 








Fruits, not preserved: 

Bananas and plantains. free. . . 

Citrus dut... 

Pineapples dut... 

ftree... 


10,405,704 
4,157,957 
1,120,321 
70,748 
5,292,525 
5,363,273 




11,783,228 
4,419,441 
1,138,641 
82,311 
6,282,383 
6,364,694 








2,140,477 
175,432 


$896,757 
136,383 


51.48 
15.66 


20.29 
11.89 


All other Jdut... 

[total.. 


1,864,327 
1,864,327 


2,039,612 
2,039,612 


35.23 
34.76 


32.47 
32.05 


ffrftft... 


10,476,462 
10,570,803 
21,047,265 




11,865,639 
11,840,466 
23,706,004 






Total 


dut... 
total.. 


4,180,236 
4,180,236 


3,071,752 
3,071,752 


39.55 
19.86 


25.94 




12.96 


Furs, undressed free 


12,919,068 

252,996 

4,137,512 

22,381 

4,459,893 

950,736 

84,844,613 

78,817,929 

441,744 

5,441,502 

5,883,246 

745,194 

1,428 

331,662 

333,090 

1,764,312 

640,781 

5,012,630 

3,055,192 

8,073,088 

11,128,280 

5,662,077 

7,626 

2,001,349 

2,008,975 

300,817 

1,666,401 
1,581,953 
10,010,081 




8,318,433 
696,277 

2,158,467 
334,161 

2,492,658 

1,414,115 

92,310,205 

58,067,266 
5,027,168 








Gelatin, edible dut... 

Hair, not specially pro- (?,!?-•* 

«•***«• te:: 

Hay dut. . . 


92,993 


149,502 


36.75 


21.47 


4,476 

4,476 

423,460 


36,389 
36,389 
289,032 


2a 00 

.10 

55. OH 


la 89 

1.46 

20.44 


Hides and skins, other than fur 
skins, raw oruncured free. . 




India rubber, gutta-percha, etc., 
crude free. . 










ffree... 

Iron in ore -(dut... 

(total.. 










220,946 
220,946 




4.06 
3.76 




5,027,168 
662,111 






Ivory, vegetable free. . 

ffree... 
Lead, ore, and bullion -{dut. . . 

(total.. 
Manganese, oxide and ore of . . free . . 

Mica, unmanufactured dut. . 

Nickel ore and matte free. . 














331,528 
331,528 


404,853 

404,853 

1,438,908 

187,094 

4,533,033 

4,096,506 

12,984,033 

17,080,539 

6,774,449 

17,793 

2,139,859 

2,157,652 

276,275 

1,032,866 
1,272,082 


96,702 
96,702 


99.96 
99.53 


23.88 
23.88 


218,765 


48,475 


34.13 


25.91 


ffree... 










Nuts Jdut... 

(total.. 

Paper stock, except wood pulp 

free. . 


2,194,375 
2,194,375 


2,097,428 
2,097,428 


27.18 
19.72 


16.16 
12.28 




""""477,*278* 
477,278 

75,864 








Plants,bulbs,trees, shrubs, J IS"' 
and vines ] total". I 

Plaster, rock, or gypsum, crude, 
dut.. 

Platinum ores and unmanufac- 
tured free.. 


409,826 
409,826 

27,628 


23.85 
23.76 

25.22 


19.15 
18.99 

10.00 


Plumbago or graphite free. . 

Precious and semiprecious).^ 


















and imitations of rough 
or uncut, not elsewhere 


dut... 




3,226,958 
3,226,958 


322,694 
322,694 


I io.66 


tntAl . 


10,010,081 




10.00 


specified J— •-- 






. 
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Table 11. — Imports entered far consumption, free of duty, dutiable, and total, and duty 
collected, Oct. 1, 191t, to June 30, 1913, and Oct. 4, 1913, to June 30, 1914, with average 
rates of duty, comjm[ed on the ad valorem basis, on dutiable and on total imports during 
each period, for principal commodities, manufactured and unmm«,tt/<Ktar#/— -Continued . 



UNMANTJFACTUED-Contlnued. 





Oct. 1, 1912, to June 
30, 1913. 


Oct. 4, 1913, to June 
30, 1914. 


Average rates 
of duty com- 
puted on ad 
valorem basis. 


Commodity. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Oct.l, 

1912, 

to 

June 30, 
1913. 


Oct. 4, 

1913, 

to 

June 30, 
1914. 


Beads: 

Castor beans or seeds.... dut.. 

Flaxseed or linseed dut. . 

Grass free.. 


8566,914 
8,560,639 
3,185,470 
1,066,550 
1,706,504 
995,667 
2,704,181 


$126,020 
696,210 


$1,094,882 
9,738,550 
3,548,212 
802,596 
1,491,208 
1,000,276 
2,491,479 


$148,416 
.1,586,982 


22.23 
19.52 


13.56 
16.29 


Sugar beet free.. 










(free... 










All other {dut... 


205,117 
205,117 


198,629 
198,629 


20.60 
7.09 


19.87 


(total.. 


7.98 


(free... 
Total Jdut... 


5,960,524 
5,123,230 
11,083,754 


"i,d26,*347* 
1,026,347 


5,842,011 
11,833,708 
17,675,719 








1,934,027 
1,934,027 


20.08 
9.26 


16.34 


(total.. 


11.14 


Silk, cocoons, and raw in skeins, 
free.. 


64,778,330 

4,170,230 

631,061 

4,801,291 

226,480 

3,200,728 

1,496,241 

15,603 

1,510,844 

10,406,862 




75,692,422 








Spices, ground and un-jjjJJJ*** 

Sponges dut!! 

Sulphur ore, as pyrites, etc . . .free. . 

Tanning materials, notjj??*** 

elsewhere specified (total*" 

Tea free. ." " 










192*165 
192,165 
42,922 


4,206,982 
4,206,982 
317,511 
2,754,225 
1,200,449 
18,544 
1,218,993 
9,627,100 


579,781 

579,781 

* 31,499 


30.45 
4.00 
18.96 


13.78 
13.78 
9.92 










3,121 
3,121 


2,782 
2,782 


20.00 
.21 


15.00 
.22 












Tobacco: 

(free... 
Stems and all other. . .Jdut. . . 

(total.. 
Wrapper and filler dut... 

Filler, not specially JS^J- - - 
prorkiedfbr.^.... y {^ : 


2,746 

60,185 

62,931 

5,443,486 

13,036 

15,355,731 

15,368,787 




3,150 

88,190 

91,340 

5,202,117 

4J205 

15,072,251 

15,076,456 








106,494 

106,494 

7,978,407 


106,810 

106,810 

'7,029 343 


176.94 
169.22 
146.57 


121.20 
116.12 
135.12 


9,389,619 
9,389,619 


9,63i,973 
9,631,973 


61.15 
61.10 


63.91 
63.89 


(free... 

Total {dut... 

Itotal.. 


15,782 
20,899,402 
20,875,184 


"i7,"474,"520* 
17,474,520 


7,355 
20,362,558 
20,369,913 








16,768,126 
16,768,126 


83. 77 
83.71 


82.32 
82.32 


Wood: 

Cedar free, . . 


807,259 
3,866,199 
1,009,400 
1,114,617 

437,589 
2,779,549 
1,157,791 
818,252 
231,998 
255,398 
487,396 




781,182 
3,799,145. 

787,767 
1,153,010 

485,057 
3,112,262 
904,371 
931, 137 
230,159 
222,075 
452,234 








Mahogany free... 

All other cabinet wood. free. . . 


















Logs and round timber .free. • . 
Pulp-- 

iRough free... 
















Peeled.... free... 










Rossed free. . . 










Rattan and reeds free... 










(free... 










All other <dut... 

(total.. 


37,415 
37,415 


22,208 
22,208 


14.65 

7.68 


10.00 
4.91 


(free... 


12,222,654 

255, 398 

12,478,052 




12,184,090 

222,075 

12,406,165 








Total Jdut... 

(total.. 


37,415 
37,415 


22,208 
22,208 


14.65 
.30 


10.00 
.18 


(free .. 






41,857.603 
915,681 

42,773,284 
162,991 








Wool:« Woolsand hairs i. Jdut. . . 

(total.. 

Zinc ore. *dut... 


11,623,081 

11,623,031 

443,125 


4,940,609 

4,940,609 

199,605 


137,352 
137,352 
16,299 


44.26 
44.26 
45.04 


15.00 

.32 

10.00 







» For only the last two quarters In each fiscal year. 
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Table 12 is a summary of Table 11. 

Table 12. — Total imports for consumption, free of duty, dutiable, and total, and amount 
of duty collected, Oct. 1, 191%, to June SO, 191S, and Oct. A, 191$. to June SO, 1914, with 
average rates of duty, computed on the ad valorem basis, on dutiable and on total imports 
during each period, inducting wool and Vtanufactures of wool from Jan. 1 to June 30, 
and sugar and molasses from Apr. 1 to June SO in each \ 





Oct. 1,1912, to June 30, 
1913. 


Oct. 4, 1913, to June 30, 
1914. 


Average rate of duty com- 
puted on ad valorem basis. 


Commodities. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Imports. 


Duty 
collected. 


Octa, 

1912, to 

June 30, 

1913. 


Oct 4, 

1913, to 

June 30, 

1914. ' 


Percent 

of 
decrease. 


Recapitulation of 
oommoditie s 
specified In Ta- 
ble 11: 
Manufactured— 
Free 


1233,291,471 
415,690,085 


$i54,192,856 


$302,870,576 
408,514,157 










Dutiable 


$140,705,374 


37.09 


34.44 


7.14 


Total 


648,882,150 


154,192,856 


711,384,733 


140,705,374 


23.76 


19.78 


16.79 








500,975,934 
88,211,448 




567,926,584 
88,061,807 










Free 




Dutiable 


36,696,435 


28,987,768 


41.60 


32.89 


30.94 


Total 


589,187,382 


36,696,435 


655,988,391 


28,967,768 


6.23 


4.42 


29.05 






Manufactured and 
unmanufac- 
tured— 
Free 


734,267,405 
503,802,133 




870,797,160 
496,575,964 










Dutiable 


190,889,291 


169,673,142 


37.88 


34.17 


9,79 


Total 


1,238,069,538 


190,889,291 


1,367,373,124 


169,673,142 


15.42 


12.41 


19.52 






Imports not speci- 
fied in Table 11: 
Free 


•11,568,448 
10,377,520 


"3,"625,342* 


26,146,561 
11,514,028 










Dutiable 


3,049,412 


35.27 


26.48 


24.92 






Total., 


21,945,968 


3,625,342 


37,660,589 


3,049,412 


16.59 


8.10 


61.18 






Additional duty on 
articles under- 
valued, total 




111,161 

92,056 
i94,'5i4,°633' 




83,519 
77,209 








Equivalent to in- 
ternal-revenuetax 
on spirits and to- 
bacco and draw- 
back on articles 
returned, total.... 












Grand total: 
Free 


745,835,853 
514,179,653 


896,943,721 
508,089,992 








Dutiable. 


172,722,554 


37.83 


83.99 


10.15 


Total... 


1,260,015,506 


194,717,850 


1,405,033,713 


172,883,282 


15.45 


12.30 


20.39 



4. VOLUME OF DOMESTIC EXPORT8. 

Table 13 shows the total value of domestic exports each year from 
1899 to 1915 and the amount and percentage of increase each year 
over the year immediately preceding. 
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Tabu 13. — Value* of domestic exports, and increase and decrease from year to year, fiscal 

r 1899 to 1915. 





Domestic exports. 


Fiscal 


Domestic exports. 


Fiscal 














year 




Increase over 


previous 


year 




Increase over 


previous 


ami fang 

June 30— 


Amount. 


year 




ending 
June 30— 


Amount. 


year 






Amount. 


Percent. 


Amount. 

i! J77 


Percent. 


1899 


11,203,931,222 


i (91 


10.53 


1908 


$1,834,786,357 


U.02 


1900 


1,370,763,571 


(40 


13.86 


1909 


1,638,355,603 


i m 


110.71 


1901 


1,460,462,806 
1,365,481,861 


B5 


6.54 


1910 


1,710, 083,098 


105 


4.38 


1902 


i M5 


17.19 


1911 


2,013,549,025 


127 


17.75 


1903 


1,302,231,302 


Ml 


2.71 


1912 


2,170,819,828 


03 


7.79 


1904 


1,436,170,017 


15 


3,08 


1913 


2,428,606,358 


BO 


11.90 


1906 


1,401,744,641 


124 


3.04 


1914 


2,320,684,025 


i 03 


14.07 


1906 


1,717,063,382 


: r4i 


15.16 


1915 


2,716,178,465 


140 


16.50 


1907 


1,863,718,034 


1 162 


7.90 











1 Decrease. 
5. CHARACTER OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 

Table 14 shows the value of domestic exports arranged according 
to use and degree of manufacture in each fiscal year from 1899 to 
1915, a period of 17 years. 

Table 14. — Total values of domestic exports, arranged according to use and degree of 
manufacture, years of 1899 to 1915. 



Crude materials far use in manufacturing.. 



Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food f 



f 


1899 
1900 


74 
96 


30 
12 


13.00 




17.11 




1901 


47 


>1 


22.19 




1902 


40 


W 


16.07 




1903 


37 


Yt 


0.41 




1904 


64 


17 


12.97 




1906 


93 


B 


2.32 




1906 


00 


6.02 




1907 


35 


35 


18.50 




1908 


62 


ra 


16.15 




1900 


36 


» 


16.43 




1910 


57 


21 


8.64 




1911 


06 


19 


26.90 




1912 


39 


33 


1.40 




1913 


13 


74 


L21 




1914 


09 


M 


8.33 




1915 


54 


55 


135.74 


mlm*l<i 


1899 


66 


19 


123.67 




1900 


46 


20 


13.00 




1901 


98 


52 


8.82 




1902 


89 


99 


124.83 




1908 


64 


75 


.28 




1904 


24 


10 


126.75 




1906 


98 


26 


112.94 




1906 


67 


99 


40.95 




1907 


27 


K> 


16.57 




1908 


24 


17 


12.97 




1909 


09 


15 


128.22 




1910 


20 


» 


119.06 




1911 


53 


17 


15.85 




1912 


70 


33 


13.39 




1913 


66 


» 


82.10 




1014 


21 


15 


124.41 




1915 


10 


99 


268.79 
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Table 14.— Total value* of domestic exports, arranged according to use and degree of 
nu/acture, years of 1899 to 1915— Oontinued. 



manu 



Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured. , 



Manufactures for further use in manufacturing. 



Manufactures ready for consumption . 



Miscellaneous. 



Total. 



1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

i Decrease. 



! 


$19,874,909 


6.98 




14,941,598 


4.90 




17,456,658 


5.46 




18,321,642 


12.47 




15,586,653 


11.70 




114,408,620 


14.46 




125,770,979 


18.34 




64,320,365 


22.72 




11,678,854 


1.48 




113,744,946 


13.98 




129,406,322 


18.86 




143 295. «R7 


*14.31 

8.77 

13.08 

.74 

18.71 

54.41 

15.43 

30.19 

13.21 

U0.88 

6.40 

24,32 

20.04 

7.76 

14.69 

.64 

U1.47 

15.84 

15.46 

12.61 

17.42 

18.46 

14.48 

18.03 

26.30 

14.22 

1.32 

1.72 

6.49 

15.29 

14.37 


-1<*J,WM.,-1**J 




4.54 


489,469,958 




1.83 


440.271,747 


i49,198,2il 


110.05 


499,215,329 


58,943.582 


13.39 


598.367,852 


99,152,523 


19.86 


672,208,163 


73,900,311 


12.35 


776,297,360 


104,029,197 


15.47 


721,908,000 


151.389,360 


16.62 


808,634,402 


83.726,402 


11.55 


8,163,203 


1 1,300.713 


113.74 


14,894,539 


6,731,336 


82.46 


13,960,167 


1934,372 


16.27 


14,404,028 


443,861 


3.18 


7,100,911 


17,303,117 


150.70 


5,559,792 


11,541,119 


121.70 


6,403,980 


844,188 


15.18 


6,791,584 


387,604 


6,05 


7,394,612 


603.028 


8.88 


6,515,567 


1879,045 


111.89 


7,783.393 


1,267,826 


.19.46 


8,079.822 


296,429 


3.81 


7,592.542 


1487,280 


16.06 


8,155,539 


562,997 


7.42 


8,531,897 


376,358 


4.61 


7,122,249 


11,409,648 


116.52 


80,816,144 


73,693,895 


1,034.70 


1,203,931,222 


16,360,691 


1.53 


1,370,763,571 


166,832,349 


13.86 


1,460.462.806 


89,699,235 


6.54 


1,355.481,861 


1 104,980,945 


17.19 
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Tabiji 14.— Total value* of domestic exports, arranged according to use and degree of 
manufacture, years of 1899 to 1916— Continued. 





Fiscal 
year. 


Values of domestic exports. 


Groups. 


Amount. 


Increase over previous 
year. 




Amount. 


Percent 


Total 


1003 
1904 
1906 
1900 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


$1 K» 

1 )17 
] Ml 
] 182 
] B4 
] 167 

1 W 

: m 

2 B6 
\ «8 
2 158 
\ )25 
1 166 


141 

m 
m 

2 741 
1 J62 
» J77 

106 
J 327 

»3 

S30 
i 333 

140 


2.71 




8.08 

3.94 
16.16 

7.90 
»1.02 
U0.71 

4.88 
17.75 

7.79 
11.90 
»4.07 
16.59 



1 Decrease. 
6. COMPARISON OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

Table 15 shows the value of the total domestic and foreign exports 
and the total general imports and the excess of exports or imports 
during each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1899 to 1915. 

Table 15. — Merchandise imported and exported, and the annual excess of imports or 
exports, specie values, 1899 to 1915. 



Year ending June 30— 



Exports. 



Domestic. 



Foreign. 



Total. 



Imports. 



Excess of 
exports 

over 
imports. 



1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1900. 
1907. 
1906. 
1909. 
1910 
1911. 
1912. 
1913 
1914 
1916 



23. 
23 
27 
26 
27 
26 
26 
26 
27 
25 
24 
34 
36 
34 
37 
34 
62 



529,874.813 
644,641,898 
664,692,826 
478,398,453 
394,422,442 
409,739,900 
401,048,596 
617,302,064 
446,429,663 
666,431,654 
361,090,880 
188,037,290 
522,094,094 
661,067,475 
652,875,915 
470,663,491 
1,094,419,000 



Table 16 shows the extent to which manufactures ready for con- 
sumption and for further use in manufacturing and foodstuffs partly 
or wholly manufactured have figured in the excess of exports over 
imports in recent years. 
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Table 16.— Value of general imports and domestic exports of manufactured and partly 
manufactured goods during the fiscal years ending June SO, 1899 to 1915, 



Year ending 


Manufactures ready for consumption. 


Manufactures for further use in manu- 
facturing. 


June 30— 


Domestic 
exports. 


General 
imports. 


Excess of 
exports. 


Domestic 
exports. 


General 
imports. 


Excess of 
exports. 


1899 


J 83 
196 
(73 
30 
i29 
101 
08 
155 
123 
68 
47 
120 
152 
83 
80 
00 
02 


61 18,630 
2 26,341 
2 95,580 
2 20,820 
2 57,184 
2 57,673 

2 72,650 

3 01,154 
3 92,884 
3 17,926 

2 96,235 

3 23,367 
3 22,180 

3 18,963 

4 ft, 704 
4 18,214 
3 53,458 


153 
55 
103 
110 
145 
,28 
48 
01 
139 
132 
112 
82 
172 
00 
56 
86 
44 


i 160 
80 
29 
124 

64 
S9 
74 
13 
128 
E83 
67 
116 
180 
24 
49 
10 
26 


114 
145 
124 
S92 
(47 
00 
80 
51 
84 
09 
22 
73 
52 
34 
28 
88 
16 


625,776,346 
19,053,615 
20,773,606 

115,449,968 

155,063,083 

14,642,760 

32,098,214 

5,911,762 

114,654,436 

64,857,474 

9,042,645 

117,372,457 
21,366,837 
54,410,390 
50,405,021 
54,948,722 

119,513,010 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1900 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 





i Excess of imports. 



Year ending 


Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufac- 
tured. 


Total manufactured and partly manu- 
factured goods. 


June 30— 


Domestic 
exports. 


General 
imports. 


Excess of 
exports. 


Domestic 
exports. 


General 
imports. 


Excess of 
exports. 


1899 


54,736 
96,334 
52,992 
31,350 
14,607 
36,077 
55,098 
55,463 
36,609 
31,663 
55,341 
59,654 
16,883 
38,493 
M,373 
18,336 
57,720 


1 35 
174 
154 
S56 
123 
82 
39 
14 
83 
70 
120 
72 
01 
08 
20 
29 
46 


80 
138 
194 
174 
15 
59 
149 
146 
93 
21 
182 
82 
85 
53 
07 
83 


1685,141,579 

804,718,490 

803,249,194 

782,984,304 

791,380,190 

832,447,537 

895,041,070 

1,033,408,631 

1,085,830,060 

1,082,537,504 

973,971,355 

1,026,240,899 

1,180,536,724 

1,339,256,180 

1,506,308,682 

1,392,350,546 

1,618,861,457 


i 179 
60 
58 
88 
154 
25 
49 
H9 
U 
05 
77 
12 
33 
05 
52 
31 
20 


6300,222,900 
334,342,730 
344,626,036 
308,556,936 
221,251,536 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


301,133,112 
819,484,621 
364,950,612 
288,884,449 


1906 


1906 


1907 


1908 


407,662,299 
287,082,578 
191,812,587 
368,322,391 
489,397,475 
554,484,830 
396,112,515 


1900 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


759,681,337 





7. EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES. 

In the statistics of trade between the United States and foreign 
countries the classification of imports differs from that of exports lor 
many articles. In Table 17 the general imports and domestic ex- 
ports during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, are shown for such 
articles as are fairly comparable. In this table, the articles are 
grouped according to the uses and the degree of manufacture. 
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17. - G e ner al imports and domestic exports of comparable commodities, fiscal 

year 1914. 

PABT L-ARTICLE8 OF WHICH THERE WAS AN EXCES8 OF IMPORTS. 
Group A.— Crude Materials fob Un m Mahdiactubino. 



General imports. 


Domestic exports. 


Excess of 
imports 
(amount). 


Classification. 


Amount. 


Classification. 


Amount. 


Hides and skins, other than fur 
skins, raw or uncored. 

Wool, hair of the camel, goat, 
alpaca, and like animals, un- 
ihanufactured. 

Wood, logs and other, unman- 
ufactured. 

Copper ore, matte, and regains . 

Oil, mineral, crude 


6120,289,781 
63,190,767 

18,088,678 

13,696,984 
11,778,737 
10,671,410 
8,571,207 

7,721,704 
4,871,663 
2,715,146 
2,246,307 
1,846,126 
1,822,885 
1,678,736 
524,454 


Hides and skins, other than fur, 

raw or uncured. 
Wool, unmanufactured 


12,807,253 
124,127 

3,457,112 

3,257,089 

6,812,672 

436,874 

740,294 

3,401,156 
640,020 
1,065,038 
306,916 
387,075 
164,559 
5,060 
25,962 


6117,482,628 
63,066,640 

14,581,666 

10,439,896 
4,964,065 


Wood, logs and other, unman- 

manufactured. 
Copper ore, matte, and regains., 
oil, Tnfrflra-I. crude 


Flaxseed or linseed 


Flaxseed or linseed 


10,134,536 


Paper stock, rags (except wool- 
en) and othej (except wood 
pulp). 

Iron ore 


Paper stock, rags and other (ex- 
cept wood pulp). 

Ir 


7,830,913 

4,320,548 
4,231,643 


Feathers 


F< 


Hair, animal, unmanufactured . 
Clays or earths 


H al, unmanufactured . . 
CI 


1,630,106 
1,939,391 


Plumbago 


P] 


1,469,061 
1,658,326 


flhelto, unmanufactured L 


81 


Asbestos, unmanufactured..... 
Mica.. .. 


A e, unmanufactured... 
M uinfactured 


1,673,686 
496,492 




Total Group A 




Total Group A 


259,562,585 


23,651,197 


235,911,388 









Grout B.— FooDSTurrs in Crude Condition, and Food Animals. 



Coffee 

Fruits 

Cattle 

Nuts 

Beans and dried peas 

Fish, not elsewhere specified 

potatoes rrrrrr. 

Hay^ 

Onions... 

Total Group B 



1110,725,392 

27,070,831 

18,696,718 

11,391,249 

4,804,937 

4,295,438 

1,763,782 

1,634,390 

909,204 



181,291,941 



Coffee, green or raw 

Fruits 

Cattle 

Nuts 

Beans and dried peas 

Fish, not elsewhere specified . 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Onions 

Total Group B 



18,550,642 

15,266,040 

647,288 

819,679 

875,493 

1,356,731 

1,463,514 

827,205 

435,953 



30,242,545 



6102,174,750 

11,804,791 

18,049,430 

10,571,570 

3,929,444 

2,988,707 

300,268 

807,185 

473,251 



151,049,396 



Gbou? C— Foodstutfs Partly or Wholly Manufactured. 



Sugar, beet and cane 

Beef and veal , fresh 

Fish, including cured and pre- 
served. 

Cheese, and substitutes for 

Wmesl 

Vegetables, prepared or pre- 



Spiees 

8pirtts, dJatffled, except whisky. 



Malt liquors 

Butter, and substitutes for 

Molasses 

Beverages, other than malt 
liquors, spirits, and wines. 

Mutton and lamb, fresh 

Cocoa and chocolate, prepared 
or manufactured, not includ- 
ing confectionery . 

Perk, fresh 

Vinegar 



Total, group C 181,834,750 



6101,486,328 
15,423,911 
14,462,705 

11,010,693 
10,116,669 
6,016,955 

5,595,509 
4,077,221 
3,186,627 
2,967,029 
1,753,461 
1,744,719 
1,636,602 

1,114,730 
706,193 



640,801 
94,597 



Sugar, refined 

Beef (including veal), fresh 

Fish, including cured and pre- 
served. 

Cheese 

Wines 

Vegetables, prepared or pre- 
served. 

Spices 

Spirits, distilled, except whisky. 

Malt liquors 

Butter 

Molasses 

Beverages, other than malt 
liquors, spirits, and wines. 

Mutton (including lamb), fresh . 

Cocoa and chocolate, prepared 
or manufactured, not includ- 
ing confectionery. 

Pork, fresh 

Vinegar 

Total, group C 



$1,839,983 

788,793 

11,485,442 

414,124 

373,412 

2,449,490 

84,427 
1,923,978 
351,854 
1,485,176 
877,453 
175,498 
375,919 

523,083 
336,940 



359,181 
25,112 



23,889,805 



199,646,345 
14,636,118 
2,977,263 

10,596,569 
9,743,257 
3,567,465 

5,511,082 
2,153,248 
2,834,773 
1,481,863 
876,008 
1,569,221 
1,160,683 

591,707 
369,253 



181,620 
69,485 



157,964,945 
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Tablb 17.— General imports and domestic exports of comparable commodities, fiscal 

year 1914 — Continued. 

PART L— ARTICLES OF WHICq THERE WAS AN EXCESS OF IMPORTB-Conthined. . 
GBOXTP D.— MaNCTACTUBES IOBF UBfHBB UflS IN MaNUTAOTUMNG. 



General Imports. 


Domestic exports. 


Excess of 

imports 

(amount). 


Classification. 


Amount. 


Classification. 


Amount. 


Wood palp 


$17,028,838 
9,402,819 

4,894,20T 
2,085,872 
1,805,543 
1,001,338 
476,364 
93,754 


Wood pulp.... •• 


$529,741 
856,919 

2,859,830 
482,927 
258,611 
502,132 
27,392 
57,215 


$16,493,597 


Alizarin, alizarin colors or dyes, 


Dyes and dyestufls 


9,045,900 


aniline salts, extract of mad- 
der, coal-tar colors or dyes, 
ana indigo, natural or syn- 
thetic. 
Pig iron 


Pig iron 


2,084,371 


Acids 


Acids 


1,602,945 
1,546,932 


Glue 


Glue -• 


Bar iron 


Bar iron 


499,206 


Beeswax 


Beeswax 


448,972 


Oakum 


Oakum 


36,539 




Total, group D 




Total, group T>. 


36,783,229 


5,074,767 


31,708,462 







GllOUP E.— MANOTACTUBE8 READY IOE CONSUMPTION. 



Fibers, vegetable, and textile 
grasses, manufactures of. 

Artworks 

Cotton laces and embroideries . . 

Wool, manufactures of: 

Wearing apparel 

Other 



Total. 



Silk, manufactures of, exclusive 
of yarn. 

Paper and manufactures of: 

Paper hangings 

Printing paper for books 
and newspapers. 

Wrapping paper 

Books, musk, maps, en- 
gravings, etchings, pho- 
tographs, and other 
printed matter not else- 
where specified. 

Other... ™ 



Total. 



Earthen, stone, and china ware . 

Toys 

Fertilizers, not elsewhere speci- 
fied. 

Cotton knit goods, including 
hosiery. 

Tobacco, cigars, and cheroots. . . 

Cutlery 

Cork, manufactures of 

Gold and silver, manufactures 
of, including Jewelry. 

Perfumeries, cosmetics, and all 
toilet preparations. 

Wood shingles 

Brushes, feather dusters, and 
hair pencils. 

Buttons and parts of 

Oilcloth and linoleum for floors . 

Aluminum, manufactures of. . . . 

Glass, cylinder, crown and com- 
mon window glass, unpol- 
ished. 

Oil, animal 

Hatches . friction and ludfer 

Electric lamps 

Pencils and pencil leads (in- 
cluding slate). 



$81,141,028 

35,010,449 
33,865,822 



2,268,125 
31,047,370 



33,315,495 



29,702,323 



933,777 
11,075,659 

1,028,500 
6,644,264 



7,881,640 



27,563,840 



10,629,178 
9,084,019 
6,199,554 

5,671,863 

5,193,313 
2,860,519 
2,647,838 
2,609,130 

2,309,027 

2,190,170 
2,180,853 

2,062,029 
1,829,596 
1,441,253 
1,356,218 



1,033,851 
882,795 
658,765 
642,998 



Fibers, vegetable, and textile 

grasses, manufactures of. 
Art works, painting and statuary. 
Cotton laces and embroideries. 

Wool, manufactures of: 

wearing apparel 

Other 



Total 

Silk, manufactures of. 



Paper and manufactures of: 

Paper hangings 

Printing paper, news print, 
and all others. 

Wrapping paper 

Books, music, maps, 
gravmgs, etchings, pho- 
tographs, and 
printed r 



Other... 
Total. 



pho 
othe 



Earthen, stone, and ohina ware. 

Toys 

Fertilizers, all others except 

phosphate rock. 
Cotton knit goods, including 

hosiery. 
Tobacco, cigars, and cheroots.... 

Cutlery. ...v 

Cork, manufactures of. 

Gold and silver, manufactures 

of. including Jewelry. 
Perfumeries, cosmetics, and all 

toilet preparations. 

Wood shingles 

Brushes 



Buttons and parts of 

Oil cloth for floors 

Aluminum and manufactures of. 
Glass, cylinder, crown, and com- 
mon window glass. 



on. .«**««.. 

Matches, friction and ludfer. 

Electric lamps 

Pencils (except slate) and pencil 



$12,575,470 

1,415,802 
232,457 



$68,566,558 

33,595,147 
33,633,365 



2,148,235 
1,668,203 



3,816,4 



2,307,605 



453,512 
3,780,853 



119,890 
29,379,167 



29,499,057 



27,394,718 



480,265 
7,285,806 



532,657 495,843 

9,639,860 12,995,596 



6,247,752 



20,663,634 



4,353,241 

809,120 

1,360,903 

2,546,822 

34,099 

1,147,995 

462,199 

1,432,227 

1,620,872 

112,463 
449,909 

654,372 

60,403 

1,101,920 

311,339 



822,233 

77,736 

468,269 

533,944 



1,633,888 



6,900,206 



6,275,937 
8,274,899 
4,838,651 

3,125,041 

5,159,214 
1,712,524 
2,185,639 
1,176,903 

688,155 

2,077,707 
1,730,944 

1,427,657 

1,769,193 

339,333 

1,044,879 



211,618 
805,059 
186,496 
109,014 



» Excess of exports. 
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Tabu 17.— General imports and domestic exports of comparable commodities f fiscal, 

year 1914 — Continued. 

FAST L— ARTICLES OF WHICH THERE WAS AN EXCESS OF IMPORTS-tyntmued. 
Geoup E.— Manufactures Ready yob Consumption— Continued. 



General imports. 


Domestic exports. 


Excess of 
imports 
(amount). 


Classfflcatkm. 


Amount. 


Classification. 


Amount. 




$481,973 
119,073 

82,000 


Sponges 


$173,866 
29,903 

71,172 


$308,107 


Umbrellas, parasols, and sun- 
shades, covered with silk or 
other material . except paper 
or lace, and sticks for. 

Platinum, vases, retorts, and 
vessels for chemical use. 


Ifmlbcellas and parasols. 


89,170 
10,828 


Platinum, manuftctures of 

Total, group E 


Total, group E 


302,779,972 


59,645,913 


243,134,059 









Group F.— Miscellaneous. 






Clover seed 


$2,883,632 
1,634,627 


Clover seed 


$691,437 
1,288,486 


$2,192,195 
346, 141 


Grass seed, except clover 


Grass seed, except clover 

Total, group F 


Total, group F 


4,518,259 


1,979,923 


2,538,336 







PART II.— ARTICLES OF WHICH THERE WAS AN EXCESS OF EXPORTS. 
Group A.— Crude Materials fob Use in Manufacturing. 



General imports. 


Domestic exports. 


Excess of 

exports 

(amount). 


Classification. 


Amount. 


Clasttteation. 


Amount. 


Cotton, unmanufactured 

Tobacco leaf 


$19,456,588 

35,034,929 

3,685,008 

15,861 

8,840,321 

7,137,329 

2,790,516 
1,800,650 

918,387 

251,479 

141,730 

11,452 


Cotton, unmanufactured 

Tobacco leaf 


$610,475,301 
53,963,670 
39,039,640 
20,881,373 
14,098,547 

10,617,835 

6,953,529 
5,046,959 

1,131,086 

559,785 

327,426 

58,165 


$591,018,713 
18,928,741 
35,354,632 
20,865,492 
5,258,226 

3,480,506 

4,163,013 
3,246,309 

212,099 

308,306 

185,096 

46,713 




Bituminous COfti 1 


Anthracite coal 


Anthracite coal 


Furs and fur skins, undressed . . 

Fertilisers, bone dust, guano, 
kainit, and manure salts. 

Hops..... 


Furs and fur skins, raw or un- 
manufactured. 

Fertilizers, phosphate rock, 
ground or unground, not acid- 
ulated. 

Hops 


Grease and oils ............... 


Grease (except lubricating) and 

soap stock. 
Asphaltum, unmanufactured. . . . 
Zinc ore 


Asphaltum and bitumen 

Zinc ore and calamine 




Broom corn 


Whalebone. • » . » r r T - - -, T 


Whalebone 




Total, group A 


Total, group A 


80,084,270 


763,153,316 


683,069,046 







Group B.— Foodstuffs in Crude Condition, and Food Animals. 



Wheat 

Corn 

Eggs, poultry. 

Sheep 

Honey 

Ice.... 



Total, group B 6,355,811 



$1,761,995 

2,917,243 

1.089,164 

532,404 

38,665 

16,340 



Wheat 

Corn 

Eggs, poultry. 

Sheep 

Honey 

Ice.... 



Total,groupB 99,395,578 93,039,767 



$87,953,456 

7,008,028 

3,734,087 

534,543 

135,669 

29,795 



$86,191,461 

4,090,785 

2,644,923 

2,139 

97,004 

13,455 



Group C— Foodstuffs Partly or Wholly Manufactured. 



Wheat flour 

Bacon, hams, and shoulders.. 

OH cake..... 

Fruits, prepared 

Sausage casings. 



Bread and bfc 
Malt, barley. 
Salt? 



Total, group C. 



$363,855 
383,669 
120,078 
6,567,503 
2,955,657 
294,019 
415,318 
32,933 
423,322 



11,556,354 



Wheat flour 

Bacon, hams, and shoulders.. 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal. . . 

Fruits, prepared 

Sausage casings 

Confectionery 

Bread and biscuits 

Malt 

Salt 



Total, group C . 



$54,454,175 

49,646,503 

21,667,672 

15,764,673 

4,077,882 

1,329,147 

728,447 

270,059 

542,783 



148,481,341 



$54,090,320 

49,262,834 

21,547,594 

9,197,170 

1,122,225 

1,035,128 

313, 129 

237.126 

119,461 



136,924,987 
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Table 17.— General imports and domestic exports of comparable commodities, fiscal 

year 1914— Continued. 

PART II.— ARTICLES OF WHICH THERE WAS AN EXCESS OF EXPORTS-Conthraed. 

Group D.— Manufactures fob Use in Manufacturing. 



General imports. 


Domestic exports. 


Excess of 


Classification. 


Amount. 


Classification. 


Amount. 


(amount). 


Copper, pigs, ingots, bars, 

plates, ana old. 
Lumber, boards, planks, deals, 

etc. 
Calfskins and other upper 

leather. 
Sheet plate and taggers, iron 

and steel. 
Oil, mineral, refined, other than 

benzine, gasoline, etc. 
Belting and sole leather 


$40,624,596 

17,603,336 

2,642,689 

477,968 

488,463 

3,631,963 

326,966 

2,326,322 

1,481,458 

537,620 
773,443 

346,120 

41,463 
60,634 


Copper, pigs, ingots, bars, plate, 

and old. 
Lumber, boards, planks, deals, 

etc. 
Calfskins and other upper 

leather. 
Sheets and plates, iron and steel. 

Oil, mineral, gas and fuel, and 

residuum. 
Raiting and sole leather . r ...... . 


$144,896,519 

57,781,467 

22,890,388 

17,129,707 

15,665,578 

8,365,447 
6,516,338 
6,121,119 

3,643,806 

2,789,814 
2,714,202 

841,450 

200,437 
81,997 


$104,270,921 

40,088,131 

20,247,799 

16,661,739 

15,167,115 

4,728,484 
6,189,372 
2,796,797 

2,162,348 

2,252,194 
1,940,759 

495,330 

158,974 
21,368 


Paraffin-. - r. 


Paraffin and paraffin wax 

Paints, pigments, colors, and 
varnishes. 

Tin plate, terneplate, and tag- 
gers tin. 

Coke 


Paints, pigments, colors, and 
Tarnishes. 

Tin plate, terneplate, and tag- 
gers tin. 

Coke 


Brass, fit only for remanufac- 
ture. 

Iron and steel, scrap and old , fit 
only for ^manufacture. 

Lime. 


Brass, scrap and old, fit only for 

remanufacture. 
Iron and steel, scrap and old, fit 

only for remanufacture. 
Lime.. t 


Charcoal 


Charcoal 




Total, group D 


Total, group D 


71,451,943 


288,617,269 


217,165,326 







Gboup E. —Manufactures Ready for Consumption. 



Machinery, machines, and 
parts of. 

Automobiles, and parts of 

Agricultural implements 

Ootton cloths 


$6,476,068 

1,432,576 
262,061 

11,846,801 
1,400,740 


Machinery, machines, and 

parts of. 

Automobiles, and parts of 

Agricultural Implements, and 

parts of. 
Cotton cloths 


$115,658,814 

33,198,806 
31,966,789 

28,844,627 
27,362,685 


$109,182,746 

31,766,230 
31,703,728 

16,998,826 
26,961,945 


OH, mineral, refined, benzine, 
gasoline, and naphtha. 


Oil, mineral, naphtha, and all 
lighter products of distillation. 

Leather, manufactures of: 

Boots and shoes 


Leather, manufactures of: 
Boots and shoes 


407,231 
10,869,618 


17,867,234 
3,090,168 


17, 460,003 
17,839,480 


Other 


Other 




Total 


Total 


11,276,849 


- 20,897,392 


9,620,643 




Structural iron and steel 


Iron and steel, building forms 
and other structural shapes. 

India rubber,eutta-percha . and 
substitutes for, manufactures 
of. 

Rails for railways 


378,420 
1,559,812 

349,539 
1.264,062 


12,533,063 
11,006,498 

10,259.109 
9,934,614 


12,154,643 
9,448,681 

9,909,570 
8,670,662 


India rubber, manufactures of. . . 
Rails for railways, steel 


Wire, and articles made from. . 


Wire, and manufactures of 

Photographic goods: 

Cameras 


Photographic goods: 

Cameras, and parts of 

Motion-picture films, sensi- 
tized but not exposed. 

Motion-picture films, posi- 
tire and all other. 

Other 


247,290 
889,560 

1,412,173 

77,245 


664,006 
4,264,722 

2,282,924 

2,220,148 


416,716 
3,375,162 

870,751 

2,142,903 


Motion-picture films, not 
exposed. 

Motion-picture films, ex- 
posed. 

Other 




Total 


Total,. 


2,626,268 


9,431,800 


6,806,532 




Tobacco, manufactures of: 

Cigarettes 


Tobacco, manufactures of: 
Cigarettes 


94,608 
5,263,198 


4,775,308 
2,714,503 


4,680,700 
12,548,696 


Oiher 


Other 




Total 


Total. 


5,357,806 


7,489,811 


2,132,005 




Explosives 


Explosives 


857,337 

820,613 

2,076,734 

60,849 

151,438 


6,272,197 
4,939,002 
3,358,631 
2,610,207 
2,512,320 


5,414,860 
4,118,389 
1,281,897 


Soap 


Soap 


Musical instruments. 


Musical instruments, and parts of 
Lead, manufactures of 


Lead , manufactures of . . . 


2', 549, 368 


Phonographs, etc. , and parts of. 


Phonographs, etc. , and material 
for. 


2,360,882 
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Table 17.— General imports and domestic exports of comparable commodities , fiscal 

year 191+— Continuea. 

PART II.— ARTICLES OF WHICH THERE WAS AN EXCESS OF EXPORTS-Continued. 

Gboup E.— Manufactures Rxady foe Consumption— ContJnded. 



General imports. 


Domestic exports. 


Excess of 


Chwttteattan. 


Amount. 


Classification. 


Amount. 


exports 
(amount). 


Oil, vegetable, fixed or ex- 
pressed. 
Abrasive materials, not else- 


1345,108 

47, 82* 

256,281 

408,922 
184,672 
474,755 

391,337 
42,138 

123,774 
16,288 
32,261 
50,981 
51, 171 

52,414 


Oil, vegetable, fixed or expressed 
Abrasives 


12,408,307 

2,114,632 

1,842,225 

1,825,230 

1,327,037 

799,507 

687,073 
649,396 

344,756 
288,018 
226,149 
158,344 
72,752 

63,180 


12,063,199 
2,066,803 


where specified. 
Bicydes, motor and other cycles, 

and parts of. 
StarchTTT 


Bicycles, tricycles, motorcycles, 

etc. 
Starch 


1,565,944 

1,416,308 

1,142,365 

324,752 

295,736 
607,257 


Copper, manufactures of. 

8tr * w > P5"» and v** m Jeft *» 
inantuaotures of. 

Asbestos, manufactures of. 

Flecking 


Copper, manufactures of 

Straw and palm leaf, manufac- 
tures of. 

Asbestos, manufactures of. 

Blacking (including shoe paste 
and polish and other). 

Hair, manufactures of 


Hair, manufactures of 


220,982 


Candles and tapers 


Candles 


266,780 


Aeroplanes, and parts of 

Zinc, manufactures of 

Plates, electrotype, stereotype, 


Aeroplanes, and parts of 

Zinc, manufactures of 

Plates, stereotype and electro- 
type. 

Ivory and manufactures of, and 
scrap. 

Total, group E 


193,888 
107,363 
21,581 

10,766 






Total, Group E 


50,674,904 


351,068,965 


300,394,061 









Group F.— Miscellaneous. 



Horses 1 $2,605,029 


Horses 


$3,388,819 
121,287 


$783,790 


Flowen,cut,preserved, or fresh*. 24,540 


Flowers, cut , 


96,747 


Total, group F 




Total, group F 1 2,629,569 


3,510,106 


880,537 









» Excess of imports. 
RECAPITULATION OF PARTS I AND II. 



Classification. 



General 
imports. 



Domestic 
exports. 



Excess of 
imports. 



Excess of 
exports. 



Articles specified in Ifurt I: 

Group A, crude materials for use in manu- 
facturing 

Group B, foodstuffs in crude condition and 
food animals 

Group C, foodstuffs partly or wholly manu- 
factured 

Group D, manufactures for further use in 
Manufac turing - ........................ 

Gro up E , manufactures ready for con- 
sumption 

Group F, miscellaneous 



Total.. 



Articles specified in Part II: 

Group A, crude materials for use in manu- 
facturing 

Group BTfoodstufls in crude condition and 



arotro 
Group C, 



;ly or wholly manu- 



Group D, manufactures for further use in 
manufacturing 

Group B, manufactures ready for con- 
sumption 

Group F, miscellaneous 



Total. *. 

All other articles not specified in Parts I and n. 
Total imports and exports , 



$259,562,585 

181,291,941 

181,834,750 

36,783,229 

302,779,972 
4,518,259 



$23,651,197 

30.242,545 

23,869,805 

5,074,767 

59,645,913 
1,979,923 



966,770,736 



144,464,150 



80,084,270 

6,355,811 

11,556,354 

71,451,943 

50,674,904 
2,629,569 



763,153,316 

99,395,578 

148,481,341 

288,617,269 

351,068,965 
3,510,106 



222,752.851 



1,654,226,575 



704,402,070 



530,993.300 



1,893,925,657 



2,329,684,025 



$235,911,388 

151,049,396 

157,964,945 

31,708,462 

243,134,059 
2,538,336 



822,306,586 



$683,069,046 

93,089,767 

136,924,987 

217,166,326 

300,394,061 
880,537 



1,431,473,724 



173,408,770 



435,758,368 
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0. COMPARISON WITH DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 

1. GENERAL IMPORTS AND DOMESTIC EXPORTS COMPARED WITH 
DOMESTIC PRODUCTION. 

Table 18, which is reproduced from the Report of the Census of 
Manufactures of 1909, shows the ratio of the value of general imports 
and domestic exports to the value of domestic production during 
the census years from 1879 to 1909. In the figures of domestic pro- 
duction shown in this table no deduction is made of the value of con- 
tract work; hence the total figures of value of product do not agree 
with those in the other tables where such a deduction was made, as 
explained on page 20. The figures for domestic production cover in 
the main calendar years, while those for general imports and domestic 
exports are for the fiscal years beginning July 1 oi each of the years 
specified. While the census ana foreign-trade statistics relate to 
different periods of time, they are fairly comparable in this respect, as 
in many cases products manufactured at a given time are not ex- 
ported until several months later. 

The figures included under domestic exports and general imports in 
Table 18 are the totals of the three groups, foodstuffs partly or wholly 
manufactured, manufactures for further use in manufacturing, and 
manufactures ready for consumption as shown in the annual statistics 
of imports and exports published by the Bureau of- Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Table 18. — Ratio of value of exports and of imports to value of domestic production. 
[Thirteenth Census, Manufactures, Vol. vm, p. 85.] 



Year. 


Value of manufactured products. 


Ratio to domestic 
production (per 
cent). 




Domestic pro- 
duction. 1 


Domestic ex- 
ports.* 


General Im- 
ports.' 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Censusyear: 

1900...-. 


130,673,051,870 
14,703,002,663 
11,406,026,701 
8,300,722,605 
5,003,021,022 

81.2 
89.7 
20.7 
37.3 
63.1 


$1,026,240,800 
895,041,070 
804,718,400 
403,738,622 
315,171,021 

27.8 
14.7 
11.2 
08.0 
28.1 


1834,428,312 
575,556,440 
470,375,760 
480,041,692 
425,402,137 

77.4 
45.0 
22.4 
-2.2 
13.1 


5.0 
6.0 
7.1 
4.0 
6.2 


4.0 


1004 


3.0 


1800 


4.1 


1880 


5.8 


1870 


8.4 


Per cent of increase: * 

1800 to 1000 




1904 to 1000 






1800 to 1904 






1880 to 1800 






1870 to 1880 













» Exclusive of all industries which are primarily or wholly of the nature of hand, building, or neighbor- 
hood industries. 
•Figures relate to the fiscal year ending June 30 next succeeding the censusyear. 
• A minus sign (-) denotes decrease. 

As the census returns of manufactures in 1914 have not jet been 
compiled, it was necessary to use statistics of manufactures in 1909, 
in trie comparison of imports and exports in 1914 with total domes- 
tic production. Undoubtedly in most industries the total value of 
product was considerably greater in 1914 than in 1909. 

In the original census returns the value of contract work is counted 
twice, being reported directly by the establishment reporting such 
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work and indirectly through enchancement of the value of the 
finished product by the establishment for which the contract work 
is done. In Tables 19 to 25, the value of product was decreased in 
each oase by the value of the contract work m order to eliminate this 
duplication. For this reason the figures of value of product in these 
tables do not agree with those published in the census report. The 
effect of subtracting the value of the contract work has teen to in- 
crease the apparent percentages of wages and of imports of domestic 
products shownin the above-mentioned tables. 

In comparing the statistics of imports and exports with the census 
figures oi production, consideration must be given to a number of 
points of difference in the character of these statistics which affect 
their comparability. • 

First, tnere is a very great duplication in the census statistics of 
gross value of manufactured products, because large quantities of 
partly manufactured articles which are included among the products 
of certain factories are used as materials by other factories, and their 
value is again included in the value of products for the latter group. 
Such duplications do not exist in the statistics of imports and exports. 

Second, the value of product as shown in the census report is the 
value at the factory, while the stated value of the imported articles 
is the wholesale price or market value in the country whence im- 
ported. The price at which the foreign article competes with the 
American product is the price plus the difference in the cost of trans- 
portation, and if dutiable, plus the import duties. 

Third, the census returns place the product of an establishment 
making two or more different kinds of articles in the industry class 
of the article of chief value. This results in overstating the impor- 
tance of a given industry and understating that of another. 

Fourth, there is a decided difference in the classification between 
the industries and articles in the census report and those specified in 
the statistics of imports and exports. # The census report must neoes- 
sarily take the factory as the statistical unit, while in the statistics 
of imports and exports the article is the unit. For this reason it is 
impossible to compare satistics of production with those of imports 
or exports for all lines. It' is therefore in the case of industries that 
produce a large variety of articles that comparison is most difficult. 

Of 260 industries specified in the census of manufactures,^ 121 pro- 
duced goods which can bo fairly compared with the statistics of im- 
Eorts. Twelve of the industries specified by the census, however, 
ad to be combined with others for comparison with the import 
classes, thus reducing the number of industries shown in Tables 19, 
20, 24, and 25 from 121 to 109, and correspondingly decreasing the 
total number of industries from 260 to 248. These 109 industries, 
however, are large enough to produce about 69 per oent of the value 
of products of afl industries. 

S D— 64-1— vol 42 35 
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The following statement contains a full list of the industries enu- 
merated by the census that have had to be excluded from tables, 
because of noncomparability with the import classification: 

Artificial stone. 
Artiste' materials. 
Awnings, tents, and sails. 



Axle grease 

Babbitt metal and solder. 

Bags, other than paper. 

Baps, paper. 

Baking powders and yeasts. 

Baskets and rattan and willow ware. 

Belting and hose, leather. 

Billiard tables and materials. 

Bluing. 

Bone, carbon, and lampblack. 

Boxes, cigar. 

Boxes, fancy and paper. 

Butter, reworking. 

Calcium lights. 

Card cutting and designing. 

Carpets, rag. 

Carriages and sleds, children's. 

Cars and general shop construction and 
repairs by steam-railroad companies. 

Cars and general shop construction and 
repairs by street-railroad companies. 

Cars, steam railroad, not including opera- 
tions of railroad companies. 

Cars, street railroad, not including opera- 
tions of railroad companies. 

Cash registers and calculating machines. 

Chemicals. 

China decorating. 

Cloth, sponging and refinishing. 

Clothing, horse. 

Clothing, men's buttonholes. 

Clothing, men's, including shirts. 

Clothing, women's. 

Coffee and spice, roasting and grinding. 

Coffins, burial cases, and undertakers'^ 
goods. 

Cooperage and wooden goods n. e. s. 

Copper, tin, and sheet-iron products. 

Cordage and twine and jute and linen 
goods. 

Cordials and sirups. 

Crucibles. 

Cutlery and tools, n. e. s. 

Dairymen's, poulterers', and apiarists' 
supplies. 

Dentists' materials. 

Drug grinding. 

Dyeing and finishing textiles. 

Electrica 1 machinery, apparatus, and sup- 
plies.* 

Electroplating. 

Emery and other abrasive wheels. 

Enameling and japanning. 

Engraver's materials. 

Engraving and diesinking. 

Engraving, wood. 

Fancy articles, not elsewhere specified. 

Fire extinguishers, chemical. 

Flags, banners, regalia, society badges, 
and emblems. 



Food preparations. 

Foundry and machine-shop products. 

Foundry supplies. 

Fuel, manufactured. 

Furnishing goods, men's. 

Galvanizing. 

Gas and electric fixtures and lamps and 

reflectors. 
Gas, illuminating and heating. 
Gold and silver, reducing and refining, 

not from the ore. 
Graphite and graphite refining. 
Grease and tallow. 
Hammocks. 

Hand stamps and stencils and brands. 
Hat and cap materials. 
Hats and caps, other than felt, straw, and 

wool. 
Horseshoes, not made in steel works or 

rolling mills. 
House-furnishing goods, not elsewhere 

specified. 
Ice, manufactured. 

Instruments, professional and scientific. 
Iron and steel bolts, nuts, washers, and 

rivets, not made in steel works or rolling 

mills. 
Iron and steel doors and shutters. 
Iron and steel forcings. 
Iron and steel nails and spikes, cut and 

wrought, including wire nails, not made 

in steel works or rolling mills. 
Iron and steel pipe, wrought. 
Jewelry and instrument cases. 
Kaolin and ground earths. 
Labels and tags. 
Lard, refined, not made in slaughtering 

and meat-packing establishments. 
Lasts. 

Leather goods, other than boots and shoes. 
Looking-glass and picture frames. 
Mattresses and spring beds. 
Millinery and lace goods. 
Mirrors. 
Models and patterns, not including paper 

patterns. 
Moving pictures. 
Mucilage and paste. 
Oil, n. e. s. 
Oleomargarine. 
Paper patterns. 
Patent medicines and compounds and 

druggists' preparations. 
Paving materials. 
Peanuts, grading, roasting, cleaning, and 

shelling. 
Photographic apparatus and materials. 
Photo-engraving. 
Pipes, tobacco. 
Printing and publishing. 
Pulp goods. 

Pumps, not including steam pump. 
Roofing materials. 
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Rules, ivory and wood. 

Safes and vaults. 

Sand and emery paper and cloth. 

Scales and balances. 

Screws, machine. 

Shipbuildings including boat building. 

Showcases. 

Signs and advertising novelties. 

Smelting and refining, not from the ore. 

Soda-water apparatus. 

Sporting and athletic goods. 

Springs, steel, car and carriage. 

Stationery goods, not elsewhere specified. 

Statuary and art goods. 

Steam packing. 

Stereotyping and electrotyping. 

Stoves and furnaces, including gas and 

oil stoves. 
Sulphuric, nitric, and mixed acids. 

In Table 19, a comparison is made between the value of domestic 
production of manufactured articles in the calender year 1909 and 
the value of imports for consumption in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, of sucn articles as are fairly comparable. 

Table 19. — Value of products during calendar year 1909, shown by the census of manu- 
factures, imports entered for consumption, fiscal year 1914 t and per cent such imports 
were of products in 1909, for comparable commodities, arrangea in the order of per- 
centages. 



Surgical appliances and artificial limbs. 
Type founding and printing materials. 
Upholstering materials. 
Vault lights and ventilators. 
Wall plaster. 

Washing machines and clothes wringers. 
Waste. 

Wheelbarrows. 
Whips. 
Windmills. 

Window shades and fixtures. 
Wood distillation, not including turpen- 
tine and rosin. 
Wood carpet. 
Wood preserving, 
Wood, turned and carved. 
Wool pulline. 
All other industries. 



Flavoring extracts , 

Screws, wood 

Carriages and wagons and materials. 
Typewriters and supplies . 



Locomotives, not made by railroad companies 

Bread and other bakery products 

Boots and shoes of leather, including cut stock 

Smelting and refining lead, including lead, bar, pipe, and sheet . 

Corsets 

Agricultural implements 

Confectionery 

Lime 

Smelting and refining, sine 

OH, Unseed. 



Ink, printing 

Flour and grist mill products 

Blacking and cleansing and polishing preparations.. 



Turpentine and rosin 

Cement. 

Marble and stone work, including slate 

Furniture and refrigerators 

Candles.. 



Automobiles, and parts of. 

Saws 

Coke. 



Rubber, belting and hose, boots and shoes, rubber goods, n. e. s.. 

Fur goods 

Explosives 

OH, cottonseed and cake 

Iron and steel, steel works and rolling mills 

8oap. 



Ink, writing 

Liquors, malt 

Petroleum, refining. . 
Glucose and starch . . 



9361 

600 

»8,000 

4,003 

16,065 

28,322 

417,677 

555,647 

207,518 

52,711 

206,881 

280,465 

42,026 

81,540 

01,544 

24,000 

2,730,027 

48,502 

83,502 

247,261 

475,530 

* 1,104, 163 

14,348 

1,354,055 

63,570 

530,221 

1,080,066 

345,113 

274,080 

1,000,017 

7,260,421 

831,414 

18,041 

2,066,702 

1,886,144 

440,408 



» Less than 0.01 per cent. 

' Not including farm wagons, classed with agricultural implements, 

* Not including metal furniture or refrigerators. 



I 



a 02 

.04 
.00 

.11 
.11 

.12 
.16 
.20 
.21 
.24 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.31 
.33 
.34 
.30 
.43 
.46 
.47 
.54 
.55 
.55 
.55 
.62 
.60 
.74 
.74 
.75 
.76 
.70 
.80 
.02 
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Table 19. — Value of products during calendar year 1909, shown by the census of manu- 
factures, imports entered for consumption, fiscal year 1914, and ver cent such imports 
were of products in 1909, for comparable commodities, arrangea in the order of per- 
centa0e*--r!ontinued . 



Brass and bronze products 

Pens, fountain, styloeraphic and gold pens , 

Iron and steel, blast furnaces 

Phonographs and graphophones 

Silverware and plated ware 

Tobacco manufactures 

Jewelry 

Wire and wire work, including wire rope and cable. . 

Vinegar and cider 

Umbrellas and canes 

Hats and caps, fur felt 

Gold and silver, leaf and foil 

Hair work 

Files. 



Paint and varnish 

Sewing machines, cases, and attachments. 

Firearms and ammunition 

Musical instruments, pianos, organs, and materials. 

Lumber and timber products 

Mineral and soda waters 

Bicycles, motor cycles, and parts of 

Hosiery and knit goods 

Tin plate and terneplate 

Liquors, distilled 

Salt. 



Leather, tanned, curried, and finished 

Haircloth 

Butter, cheese, and condensed milk 

Woolen, worsted and felt goods, and wool hats and shoddy 

Pottery, terra-cotta, and fire-clay products, and bricks and tiles. 

Wall paper, or paper hanging 

Glass and cutting, staining, or ornamenting 

Chocolate and cocoa products 

Pencils, lead 

Grindstones 

Charcoal 

Carpets and rugs, other than rags 

Optical goods 

Brooms and brushes 

Matches 

Oilcloth and linoleum 

Buttons - 

Cotton goods, including small wares 

OH, castor 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

Smelting and refining copper 

Fireworks 

Paper and wood pulp and paper goods n. e. s 



Rice, cleaning and polishing . . 

Clocks and watches, including cases and materials 

Glue. 



Canning and preserving 

Hones and whetstones 

Artificial flowers and feathers and plumes. 

Needles, pins, hooks and eyes 

Tin foil, bottle caps, and collapsible tubes. 

Wool, scouring 

Silk and silk goods, including throwsters. . 

Fertilizers 

Hats and caps, straw 

Oakum 

Pens, steel 

Sugar, molasses, and sirup 

Gloves and mittens, leather 

Cork, cutting 

Liquors, vinous 

Dyestufxs and extracts 

Mats and matting 

Toys and games 

Furs, dressed 

Oil, essential 

Lapidary work 

Flax ana hemp, dressed 



11,351,138 

23,311,377 

22, 44* "81 

026,23 

90 

1,370,15 

378,77 

2,26 

322,12 

22,37 

35,01 

13.69 

156,60 

26 

23,79 

6,65 

3,41 

3,27i 

184,90 

103,92 

21,41' 

3a 

57 
327,32 
22,6$ 
5,93 
13,071 
15,94! 
2,38 
8,22 
2,391 
1,73 
9,16 
46' 





r<x 


oonsump- 




U year 1914". 






Peroent 




7 


of prod- 
uct, 1900. 


67 


91,587,060 


L06 


87 


51,531 


1.09 


75 


4,891,319 


1.25 


37 


147,384 


1.26 


78 


530,235 


1.26 


61 


5,308,450 


1.27 


62 


1,057,300 


1.32 


78 


1,667,061 


1.32 


48 


114,605 


1.36 


65 


219,930 


1.39 


33 


664,717 


1.40 


36 


36,835 


1.41 


85 


169,247 


1.53 


05 


101,949 


1.79 


73 


2,358,557 


1.89 


02 


586,945 


2.08 


25 


712,819 


2.09 


55 


2,044,512 


2.21 


05 


25,241,133 


2.25 


75 


1,064,820 


2.45 


53 


260,931 


2.45 


49 


6,164,905 


3.11 


45 


1,510,636 


3.15 


93 


7,309,135 


3.57 


27 


456,426 


4.07 


18 


14,244,560 


4.35 


33 


106,803 


4.80 


60 


14,916,387 


5.44 


57 


25,521,464 


5.80 


41 


10,787,047 


6.42 


03 


936,339 


6.49 


87 


7,360,800 


6.81 


61 


1,539,534 


6.88 


15 


512,579 


6.96 


39 


118,695 


7.04 


57 


60,266 


7.07 


79 


5,023,179 


7.07 


17 


858,312 


7.32 


,11 


2,175,255 


7.54 


38 


869,619 


7.66 


77 


1,877,329 


a 05 


»81 


2,122,461 


9.46 


44 


60,918,048 


9.73 


25 


88,053 


9.73 


06 


137,207,261 


10.01 


24 


40,366,558 


10.68 


49 


242,654 


10.70 


05 


35,791,885 


11.11 


57 


2,540,532 


11.36 


82 


4,275,208 


12.21 


98 


1,79° *12 


13.09 


28 


22,58 80 


14.42 


32 


41 02 


16.39 


91 


3,92 79 


16.52 


16 


1,10 88 


16.56 


18 


5ft D8 


17.49 


73 


62 38 


19.18 


23 


37,98 15 


2a 54 


78 


23,00 12 


22.19 


17 


5,48 61 


25.59 


97 


9 »6 


28.00 


96 


17 44 


3a 23 


21 


110,47 05 


33.75 


82 


9,36 99 


41.38 


02 


3,8* 59 


64.65 


77 


9,98! 09 


76.34 


36 


12,2a 48 


76.70 


88 


2,20 08 


92.40 


70 


9,091 72 


nasi 


24 


3.291 98 


138.04 


14 


3,01' 37 


173.68 


29 


21.45! 77 


234.01 


16 


1,634 W 


348.90 
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Table 20 summarizes the data of the preceding table so as to show 
totals by groups, according to the size of the percentage of imports 
of the value 01 product. 

Table 20. — Industries grouped according to size of percentages which imports in 1914 
were of total value of product in 1909 of industries specified in Table IS. 



Groups. 


Number of 
industries. 


Value of 
product. 


Percent 

of 109 
specified 
industries. 


Percent 

of all 

industries. 


Industries In which the imparts of similar commodi- 
ties amounted to- 
Less than 2 per cent of the domestic product... 

2 to 10 per cent of the domestic product 

10 to 20 per cent of the domestic product 

20 to 100 per cent of the domestic product 

Over 100 per cent of the domestic product 


51 
29 
13 
11 
5 


$7,068,086,721 

3,957,«72,672 

2,338,417,979 

698,464,417 

21,988,483 


5a 18 
28.10 
16.60 
4.96 
.16 


34.49 

19.31 

11.41 

a 41 

.11 


Total specified industries 


109 
139 


14,084,230,272 
6,409,175,963 


100.00 


68.73 


Total industries not specified 


31.27 








Total 


248 


20,493,406,235 




100.00 









2. EXPENDITURE FOR WAGES. 

Table 21 shows for each industry the value of the products manu- 
factured in the United States in 1909 and the expenditure for wages 
in the manufacture of such products, as reported by the Census of 
Manufactures. The percentage that the expense for wages was of 
the total value of the product is also shown. In Table 22, showing 
this percentage only, tne industries are arranged in the order of the 
size of this percentage. 

Table 21. — Value of products and amount of wages paid during calendar year 1909, 
shown by the census of manufactures, and per cent wages were of value of products. 



Commodities. 





Expense for wage earners, 
1909. 


Value of prod- 
ucts, 1909. 








Percent 




Amount. 


of value 
of prod- 
ucts. 


86 


1 .15 


19.56 


m 


01 


16.70 


76 


A3 


28.83 


L78 


40 


13.13 


'46 


»7 


19.58 


m 


61 


15.09 


til 


18 


5.96 


135 


04 


2.84 


173 


09 


5.38 


120 


42 


8.33 


09 


44 


5.03 


,63 


94 


30.83 


W 


46 


9.99 


(95 


SO 


7.86 


521 


ill 


11.95 


53 


99 


27.18 


157 


16 


17.20 


70 


12 


7.82 


«4 


12 


10.60 


194 


127 


13.66 


m 


95 


19.27 


>67 


S52 


17.18 


m 


129 


26.32 


139 


S3 


25.79 


>57 


S3 


15.80 


t99 


S6 


14.96 


„-,~,..J67 


S4 


4a 28 


14,266,033 


188 


16. ".«} 


14,578,478 


45 


20.sU 



Agricultural implements 

Artificial flowers and feathers and plumes 

Artificial stone 

Artists* materials 

Automobiles, including bodies and parts 

Awnings, tents, and sails 

Axle grease 

Babbitt metal and solder 

Bags, other than paper 

Baking powders and yeast 

Baskets, and rattan and willow ware 

Beet sugar 

Belting and hoee, leather 

Belting and hoee, woven and rubber 

Bicycles, motor cycles, and parts 

Billiard tobies and materials 

Blacking and cleansing and polishing preparations. 

Bluing 

Bone, carbon, and lampblack 

Boots and shoes, including cut stock and findings . 

Boots and shoes, rubber 

Boxes, cigar 

Boxes , fancy and paper 

Brass and bronze products. 

Bread and other bakery products 

Brick and tue 

Brooms 

Brushes 
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Table 21. — Value of products and amount of wages paid during calendar year 1909, 
shown by the census of manufactures, and per cent wages were of value of products — Con. 





Expense for wage earners, 
1000. 


Value of prod- 
ucts, 1900. 




Percent 




Amount. 


of value 
of prod- 
ucts. 


60 


$11,081,308 


4.07 


S3 


185,573 


2.26 


81 


6,780,177 


30.25 


16 


11,422 


21.87 


12 


240,290 


a 05 


28 


10,081,843 
237,775 


12.10 


66 


23.21 


70 


15,536,050 


21.88 


58 


860,460 


33.61 


06 


2,216,861 


25.10 


35 


37,504,010 


23.55 


406,335,601 


181,344,206 


44.74 


31,030,081 


14,486,000 


45.36 


123,385,500 


27,135,222 


2L00 




40 


28.73 




00 


22.49 




62 


24.27 




07 


20.74 




01 


1L99 




60 


24.27 




13 


5.75 




60 


86.07 




63 


42.35 




08 


11.01 




82 


5a 35 




10 


20.36 




61 


20.08 




16 


8.33 




13 


18.90 




45 


16.15 




88 


11.60 




82 


19.51 




04 


19.80 




00 


14.07 




55 


5.21 




no 


18.51 




44 


10.56 




45 


21.22 




16 


0.71 




144 


33.04 




07 


17.30 




16 


6.87 




28 


7.73 




-,_,J24 


25.51 




1,201,370 


8.00 




40,381,145 


22.85 




1,652,315 


86.66 




i iu <B4 


17.24 




J67 


27.82 




SOS 


10.38 




172 


36.63 




>78 


37.23 




170 


10.72 




no 


22.50 




170 


7.20 




07 


34.75 




M0 


24.70 




08 


16.86 




m 


25.52 




120 


18.43 




rs6 


6.32 




W7 


13.70 




06 


2.43 




KO 


5.62 


1 


&7 


26.31 




tol 


12.02 




174 


16.04 




m 


14.02 




m 


17.52 




m 


27.44. 




m 


tt.tt 



Butter, cheese, and oondensed milk 

Butter, reworking 

Buttons 

Calcium lights 

Candles •. 

Canning and preserving 

Card cutting and designing 

Carpets andrugs, other than rag 

Carpets, rag 

Carriages and sleds, children's 

Carriages and wagons and materials 

Cars and general shop construction and repairs by steam rail- 
road companies 

Cars and general shop construction and repairs by street rail- 
road companies 

Cars, steam railroad, not including operations of railroad com- 
panies 

Cars, street railroad, not including operations of railroad com- 
panies 

Cash registers and calculating machines 

Cement 

Charcoal 

Chemicals 

China decorating 

Chocolate and cocoa products 

Clocks and watches, including cases and materials 

Cloth, sponging ana rennishing 

Clothing, horse 

Clothing, men's, buttonholes 

Clothing, men's, including shirts 

Clothing, women's 

Coffee and spices, roasting and grinding 

Coffins, burial cases, and unde r ta k ers' goods 

Coke 

Confectionery 

Cooperage and wooden goods, not elsewhere specified 

Copper, tin, and sheet-iron products 

Cordage and twine and j ute and linen goods 

Cordials and sirups 

Cork, cutting 

Corsets 

Cotton goods, Including cotton small wares 

Crucibles 

Cutlery and tools not elsewhere specified 

Dairymen's, poulterers', and apiarists' supplies 

Dentists' materials 

Drug grinding 

Dyemg and finishing textiles 

Dyestuffs and extracts 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 

Electroplating 

E mery and other abrasive wheels 

Enameling and Japanning 

Engravers* materials 

Engraving and diesinking 

Engraving, wood 

Explosives 

Fancy articles, not elsewhere specified 

Fertilisers 

Files 

Firearms and ammunition 

Fire extinguishers, chemical 

Fireworks 

Flags, banners, regalia, society badges and emblems 

Flavoring; extracts 

Flax and hemp, dressed 

Flour-min ana gristmill products 

Food preparations 

Foundry and machine-shop products 

Foundry supplies 

Fuel, manufactured 

Fur goods 

Furnish ing goods, men's, 

FurnlLniea 

Fun, 
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Table 21. — Value of products and amount of wages paid during calendar year J 909, 
shown by the census of manufactures, and per cent wages were of value of products — Con. 



utiTanmig. , 

Gas and electric fixtures and lamps and reflectors!! 

Gas, Illuminating and heating 

Glass 

Glass, cutting, staining, and ornamenting 

Gloves and mittens, leather 

Glucose add starch 

Glue 

Gold and silver, leaf and foil 

Gold and silver, reducing and refining, not from the ore 

Graphite and graphite refining 

Grease and tallow 

Grindstones 

Haircloth 

Hair work 

Hammocks 

Hand stamps and stencils and brands 

Hat and cap materials 

Hats and caps, other than felt, straw, and wool 

Hate, fur-felt/. VTT...... 

Hats, straw 

Hones and whetstones 

Horseshoes, not made in steel works or rolling mills 

Hosiery and knit goods. 

Hoase-TurnJshJng good*, not elsewhere specified. 

Ice, manufactured. 

Ink, printing 

Ink, writing 

Instruments, professional and scientific 

Iron and steel, blast furnaces 

Iron and steel, steel works and rolling millsw 

Iron and steel, bolts, nuts, washers and rivets, not made in 

steel works or rolling mills 

Iron and steel , doors and shutters 

Iron and steel forgings 

Iron and steel, nails and spikes, cut and wrought, including 

wire nails, not made in steel works or rolling mills 

Iron and steel pipe, wrought 

Jewelry 

Jewelry, and instrument cases 

Kaolin and ground earths 

Labels and tags 

Lapidary work 

Lard, refined, not made in slaughtering and meat-packing 

establishments 

Lasts 

Lead, bar, pipe, and sheet 

Leather goods 

Leather, tanned, curried, and finished 

Lime..;. 

Liquors, distilled 

Liquors, malt » 

Liquors, vinous 

Locomotives, not made by railroad companies 

Looking-glass and picture frames 

Lumber and timber products 

Malt : 

Marble and stone work 

Vft tolwM 

Mats and matting. ! 

Mattresses and spring beds 

Millinery and lace goods % 

Mineral and soda waters 

Mirrors.. - • 

Models and patterns, not including paper patterns 

Moving pictures 

Mucilage and paste 

Musical instruments and materials not specified 

Musical instruments, pianos and organs and materials 

Needles, pins , emd hooks and eyes 

Oakum 

OH, castor * 

Oil, cottonseed, and cake 



u 


WJ 


10.79 


8 


78 


23.13 


1 


197 


12.56 





134 


42. 71 


8 


77 


3X64 


3 


B0 


2L04 


1 


183 


5.46 


6 


A3 


11.47 


« 


07 


34.30 


6 


38 


1.46 


7 


68 


7.79 


A 


S39 


11.24 


9 


110 


37.84 


3 


79 


11.33 


b 


88 


14.55 


8 


-,J42 


16.55 





951,814 


26.08 





946,526 


11.49 


11 


8,421,055 


25.11 


3 


14,223,192 


29.92 


7 


4,470,831 


20.87 


3 


71,578 


26.71 


IB 


166,278 


16.39 


9 


44,740,223 


22.60 





2,034,903 


11.01 


9 


9,778,970 


22.81 


a 


772,528 


8.73 


A 


203,155 


8.12 


7- 


3,925,087 


28.60 


5 


24,606,530 


6.29 


7 


163,200,758 


16.56 


34,417,710 


5,793,343 


23.73 


3,005„255 


874,340 


29.09 


30,376,815 


5,003,181 


24.67 


8,181,945 
30,885,008 


1,353,555 


16.53 


3,963! 075 
18,357,950 


12.83 


79,944,802 


22.96 


3, 113, 158 


953,6*6 
897,458 


30.63 


4,071,097 


19.21 


4,650,144 


1,133,548 


24.14 


9,167,329 


889,485 


9.70 


71 


66 


1.74 


55 


83 


29.18 


18 


47 


5.59 


13 


28 


17.15 


18 


45 


9.81 


34 


74 


33.31 


Kt 


95 


1.50 


12 


61 


11.00 


n 


02 


7.43 


92 


66 


2& 23 


37 


22 


24.27 


05 


07 


28.36 


86 


67 


3.52 


EH 


84 


38.10 


38 


19 


12.24 


88 


84 


16.18 


58 


34 


16.14 


n 


90 


19.23 


75 


54 


15.87 


51 


67 


18.44 


56 


52 


33.16 


08 


94 


7.98 


81 


27 


5.81 


18 


75 


30.88 


37 


68 


26.43 


16 


78 


81.00 


97 


S3 


12.46 


25 


74 


3.56 


94 


49 


8.95 
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Table 21. — Value of products and amount of wages paid during calendar year 1909, 
shown by the census ofmanufactwres, and per cent wages were of value of products— Con. 



oil, 

OU; linseed 

Oil not elsewhere specified 

Oilcloth and linoleum 

Oleomargarine 

Optical goods 

Paint and varnish 

Paper and wood pulp 

Paper goods, not elsewhere specified 

Paper patterns 

Patent medicines and compounds and druggists' preparations 

Paving materials 

Peanuts, grading, roasting, cleaning, and shelling. . k 

Pencils, lead 

Pens, fountain, stylographic, and gold 

Pens, steel 

Petroleum, refining 

Phonographs and graphophones 

Photographic apparatus and materials 

Photo-engraving 

Pipes, tobacco , 

Pottery, terra-ootta, and fire-clay products 

Printing and publishing 

Pulp goods 

Pumps, not Including steam pumps 

Rice, cleaning and polishing 

Roofing materials . 

Rubber goods, not elsewhere specified 

Rules, ivory and wood 

Safes and vaults 

Salt 

Sand and emery paper and cloth 

Saws 

Scales and balances 

Screws, machine 

Screws, wood 

Sewing machines, cases, and attachments 

Shipbuilding, including boat building 

Shoddy. 

Showcases 

Signs and advertising novelties "- 

Silk and silk goods, deluding throwsters 

Silverware and plated ware 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

Smelting and refining, copper 

Smelting and refining, lead 

Smelting and r efinin g, sine 

Smelting and refining, not from the ore 

Soap 

Soda-water apparatus 

Sporting ana athletic goods 

Springs, steel, car and carriage 

Stationery goods, not elsewhere specified 

Statuary and art goods 

Steam packing 

Stereotyping and electrotyping , 

Stoves and furnaces, including gas and oil stoves 

Sugar and molasses 

Sugar refining, not including beet sugar 

Sulphuric, nitric, and mixed acids , 

Surgical appliances and artificial limbs , 

Tin plate and terneplate , 

Tinfoil 

Tobacco manufactures 

Toys and games 

Turpentine and rosin 

Type founding and printing materials 

Typewriters and supplies 

Umbrellas and canes 

Upholstering materials 

Vault lights and ventilators 

Vinegar and cider 

Wallpaper 





rage earners, 
9. 




Percent 




of value 




of prod- 






ucts. 


214 




7.08 


m 




2.43 


115 




3.44 


m 




12.12 


129 




5.07 


»7 




28.93 


*73 




6.63 


H9 




15.28 


156 




14.85 


ai 




16.69 


J79 




6.99 


116 




18.06 


m 




3.61 


>15 




23.20 


i87 




15.07 


596 




39.96 


M9 




4.15 


m 




24.22 


(19 




13.46 


>12 




41.36 


K*> 




23.81 


>74 




39.20 


r28 


1 


23.47 


135 




21.32 


m 




22.63 


157 




2.52 


584 




6.98 


(48 




11.00 


►40 




37.10 


187 




24.44 


127 




22.59 


m 




8.48 


(05 




24.81 


176 




24.90 


m 




82.19 


>55 




23.45 


102 




39.28 


H6 




35.01 


W 




12.18 


(76 




28.26 


(34 




23.35 


m 




20.86 


m 




24.43 


506 




3.77 


m 




3.54 


(18 




3.24 


(94 




12.32 


m 




4.56 


.68 




5.60 


(97 




18.91 


»6 




19.77 


K» 




20.58 


(12 




16.55 


>69 




39.53 


149 




14.96 


150 




• 36.31 


J76 




29.22 


(70 




6.09 


(59 




2.26 


(45 




15.12 


r26 




17.18 


(45 




6.91 


(18 




8.88 


161 




16.65 


570 




26.96 


111 




37.02 


(48 




25.32 


r 57 




31.56 


165 




14.20 


73 




12.98 


88 




24.91 


148 




8.57 


103 




14.14 
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Table 21. — Value of products and amount of wages paid during calendar year 1909, 
shown by the census of manufactures, and per cent wages were of value ofproducts-JCon . 



Wall plaster 

Washing machines and clothes wringers. 

Waste 

Wheelbarrows 



Wi 

Window shades and fixtures . 
Wire. 



Wirework, including wire rope and cable 

Wood carpet 

Wood distillation, not including turpentine and rosin. . 

Wood preserving 

Wood, turned and carved 

Wool pulling 

Wool scouring 

Woolen, worsted, and felt goods, and wool hats 

All other industries 



Allindustries 20,493,406,235 3,427,037,884 



Value of prod- 
ucts, 1909. 



Expense for wage earners, 
1909. 



Amount. 



Percent 
of value 
of prod- 
ucts. 



18.73 
15.54 

a 28 

19.76 

17.86 
21.02 
10.33 
12.21 
15.17 
27.76 
15.05 

7.58 
28.06 

7.50 
17.02 
16.75 
17.06 



16.72 



Table 22. — Percentages that the expenses for wage earners were of the value of products, 
in 1909, arranged in order of magnitude, by industries. 



Industries. 



Oold and silver, reducing and refining, 
not from the ore 

Liquors, distilled. 

Lard, refined, not made in slaughtering 
and meat-packing establishments 

Butter, reworking 

Sugar refining, not including beet sugar. 

Oil, Unseed.... 

Flour-mill and gristmill products.. 

Rice, cleaning and polishing 

Babbitt metal and solder 

Smelting and refining, lead 

Coffee and spice, roasting and grinding . . , 

Oil not elsewhere specified < 

Malt , 

Smelting and refining, copper 

Oil, castor 

Peanuts, grading, roasting, cleaning, 
and shelling 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

Oil. cottonseed, and cake 

Butter, cheese, and condensed milk 

Petroleum, refining » 

Smelting and refining, not from the ore. . 

Baking powders and yeast 

Oleomargarine 

Cordials and sirups. 

Bags, other than paper 

Glucose and starch 

lead, bar, pipe, and sheet 

Soap 

Food preparations. 

Chocolate and cocoa products 

Mucilage and paste 

Axle grease 

Sugar and molasses 

Waste 

Iron and steel, blastfurnaces 

Flavoring extracts 

Paint and varnish. 



Percent 

wages 

were of 

value of 

products. 



1.46 
1.50 

1.74 
2.26 
2.26 
2.43 
2.43 
2.52 
2.84 
3.24 
3.33 
3.44 
3.52 
3.54 
3.56 

3.61 
3.77 
3.95 
4.07 
4.15 
4.56 
5.03 
5.07 
5.21 
5.38 
5.46 
5.59 
5.60 
5.62 
5.75 
5.81 
5.96 
6.09 
6.28 
6.29 
6.32 
6.63 



Industries. 



Dentists 1 materials 

Tin plate and terneplate. 

Roofing materials 

Patent medicines and compounds and 

druggists' preparations 

Oil, essential. 

Fertilisers 

Liquors, vinous 

Wool pulling 

Wood preserving : 

Drug grinding 

Graphite and graphite refining 

Blacking and cl eansing and polishing 

preparations 

Belting and hose, leather 

Moving pictures. f 

Candles 

Dyestuffs and extracts 

Ink, writing 

Bags, paper 

Sand and emery paper and cloth 

Vinegar and cider 

Ink, printing 

Tinfoil 

Lapidary work 

Crucibles. 

Leather, tanned, curried, and finished... 

Beet sugar. 

Window shades and fixtures 

Engravers' materials 

Bluing 

Explosives 

Galvanizing. . . .. 

Liquors, malt 

RuDber goods, not elsewhere specified 

Housefurnishing goods, not elsewhere 

specified 

Grease and tallow 

Haircloth 

Glue 



Percent 
wages 
were of 
value of 
products. 



6.87 
6.91 
6.96 

6.99 
7.08 
7.20 
7.43 
7.50 
7.58 
7.73 
7.79 

7.82 
7.86 
7.98 
8.05 
8.09 
8.12 
8.33 
8.48 
8.57 
8.73 
8.88 
9.70 
9.74 
9.81 
9.99 
10.33 
10.38 
10.60 
10.72 
10.79 
11.00 
11.00 

11.01 
11.24 
11.33 
11.47 
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Table 22.— Percentages that the expenses for wage earners were of the value of products, 
in 1909, arranged in order of magnitude, by industries — Continued. 



Industries. 



Hat and cap materials 

Confectionery 

Clothing, hone 

Belting and hose, woven and rubber. . . 

Chemicals 

Foundry supplies 

Paving materials 

Oilcloth and linoleum 

Shoddy 

Canning and preserving 

Wire........... 

Hatches. 

Smelting and refining, sine 

Oakum 

Gas, illuminating and heating 

Iron and steel pipe, wrought 

Upholstering materials 

Artists' materials 

Photographic apparatus and materials. 

Bone, carbon, and lampblack 

Flax and hemp, dressed 

Fur goods., 



Wallpaper 

Umbrellas and canes 

Hair work 

Paper goods, not elsewhere specified . . 

Steam packing 

Bread and other bakery products. ...... 

->---, an< j twine and jute and linen 



Vbod distillation, not including turpen- 
tine and rosin 



Pens, fountain, stylographic, and gold... 
Awnings, tents, and sails 



Sulphuric, nitric, and mixed acids 

Wirework, including wire rope and cable. 

Paper and wood pulp 

Washing machines and clothes wringers 

Paper patterns 

Brass and branse products 

Mineral and soda waters 

Fuel, manulactured 

Mattresses and spring beds 

Coke 



Mats and matting 

Horseshoes, not made in steel works or 

roiling mills 

iron and steel, nails and spikes, cut and 

wrought, including wire nails, not 

made in steel works or rolling mills. . 

Hammocks 

Stationery goods, not elsewhere specified 

Brooms 

Iron and steel, steel works and rolling 

mills * 

Tobacco manufactures 

Artificial flowers and feathers and 



Woolen, worsted, and felt goods, and 
wool hats 

Fire extinguishers, chemical 

Wool scouring. 

All indutries not specified 

Leather goods. 

Boots and shoes, rubber 

Surgical appliances and artificial limbs. . 

BflUard tables and materials 

Emery and other abrasive wheels 

Dairymen's, poulterers', and apiarists' 
supplies. 

Furnishing goods, men's. 

Whins. 

~ , banners, regalia, society badges, 



Mirrors. 

Cork, cutting... 
Wall plaster... 



Percent 



of 
value of 
products. 



11.40 
11.60 
11.91 
11.96 
11.99 
12.02 
12.06 
12.12 
12.18 
12.19 
1X21 
12.24 
12.32 
1X46 
12.56 
12.83 
12.98 
13.13 
13.46 
13.66 
13.70 
14.02 
14.14 
14.20 
14.55 
14.85 
14.95 
14.96 

14.97 

15.05 
15.07 
15.09 
15.12 
15.17 
15.28 
15.54 
15.69 
15.80 
15.95 
16.04 
16.14 
16.15 
16.18 

16.39 



16.53 
16.55 
16.55 
16.56 

16.56 
16.65 

16.70 

16.75 
16.86 
17.02 
17.06 
17.15 
17.18 
17.18 
17.20 
17.24 

17.30 
17.52 
17.86 

18.43 

18.44 
18.51 
18.73 



Industries. 



cases, and undertakers' 



ut stock and 



ds, not else- 



ies and parts. 



products... 

ihirts 

age 



Coffins, burial 
„gpods 

K 
M 
B 

O 



A 
O 
A 

a 

ci 

i 

Sin. tmu zuik. gouus, including throw- 
sters 

Hats and caps, straw 

Clothing, women's 

Windmills. 

Gloves and mittens, leather 

Cotton goods, including cotton small 
wares 

Pulp goods 

Calcium lights 

Carpets and rugs, other than rag 

Cars, steam-railroad, not including oper- 
ations of railroad companies 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
8u pplies 

Cash registers and calculating machines . 

Fancy articles, not elsewhere specified. . 

Salt. 



Hosiery and knit goods 

Pumps, not including steam pumps 

Ice, manufactured 

Jewelry 

Gas and electric fixtures and lamps and 
reflectors 

Pencils, lead 

Card cutting and designing. 

Signs and advertising novelties 

Screws, wood , 

Printing and publishing. 

Carriages ana wagons and materials. . . . 

Iron and steel bolts, nuts, washers, and 
rivets, not made in steel works or roll- 
ing mills 

Labels and tags. 



Phonographs and graphophones. 

Cement 

China decorating 

Looking-glass and picture frames. 

Gold and silver, leaf and foil 

Silverware and plated ware 

Safes and vaults. 

Iron and steel forgings 

Ff rearms and ammuni tian 

Saws 

Scales and balances 

Vault lights and ventilators 

Hats and caps other than felt, straw, and 

wool 

Carriages and sleds, children's 

Typefounding and printing materials. . , 
Musical instruments, pianos and organs 

and materials 

Dyeing and finishing textiles. 

Fireworks... 

Boxes, fancy and paper 

Hand stamps and stencils and brands.. . 

Pipes, tobacco 

Foundry and machine-shop products. . . . 
Boxes, cigar 



Percent 
wages 
were of 
value of 
products. 



18.90 
18.91 
19.21 
19.23 

19.27 

19.51 
19.56 
19.56 
19.58 
19.76 
19.77 
19.80 
20.36 
2a 58 
20.86 

2a 86 
2a 87 
2a 98 
21.02 
21.04 

21.22 
21.32 
21.87 
21.88 

21.99 

22.35 
22.49 
22.50 
22.59 
22.60 
22.63 
22.81 
22.96 

23.13 
23.20 
23.21 
23.35 
23.45 
23.47 
23.55 



23.73 
24.14 
24.22 
24.27 
24.27 
24.27 
24.30 
24.48 
24.44 
24.67 
24.70 
24.81 
24.90 
24.91 

25.11 
26.19 
25.32 

25.43 
25.51 
25.52 
25.79 
26.08 
26.30 
26.31 
26.32 
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Table 22. — Percentages that the expenses for waae earners were of the value of products, 
in 1909, arranged in order of magnitude, by industrics---Continue&. 



Industries. 



Hones fluid whetstones 

Toys and games 

Bicycles, motor cycles, and parts 

Furniture and refrigerators. 

Wood carpet 

re nami ng and Jap anning 

Wood, turned and carved 

Locomotives not made by railroad com- 
panies..... 

Showcases 

Lumber and timber products 

Instruments, professional and scientific.. 

Cars, street railroad, not including op- 
erations of railroad companies 

Artificial stone 

Optical goods 

Iron and steel, doors and shutters 

Lasts 

Stoves and furnaces, including gas and 
oD stoves. 

Charcoal 

Hats and caps, fur-felt 

Buttons 

Jewelry, and instrument cases 

Baskets, and rattan and willow ware 

Musical instruments and materials not 
specified 

Needles, pins, and hooks and eyes 

Typewriters and supplies 

Screws, machine 

Glass, cutting, staining, and ornament- 
Cutlery, and tools not elsewhere specified 



Percent 

wages 

were of 

value of 

products. 



26.71 
36.95 
27.18 
27.44 
27.76 
27.82 
28.06 

28.23 
28.26 
28.36 
28.60 

28.73 
28.83 
28 93 
29.09 
29.18 

29.22 
29.74 
29.92 
30.25 
30.63 
30.83 

30.88 
31.00 
31.55 
32.19 

32.64 
33.04 



Industries. 



Models and patterns, not Including pa- 

L '.'.'.]'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

a 

F 

F 

81 wilding.. 

E , 

E 

Ci cases and 
materials , 

Turpentine and rosin 

Rules, ivory and wood , 

Engraving, wood , 

Grindstones , 

Marble and stone work 

Pottery, terra-cotta, and fire-clay prod- 
ucts 

Sewing machines, cases, and attach- 
ments 

Statuary and art goods 

Pens, steel , 

Brick and tile 

Photoengraving , 

Cloth, sponging and reflnishing 

Glass 

Cars and general shop construction and 
repairs by steam railroad companies. . . 

Cars and general shop construction and 
repairs t>y steam railroad companies. 

Clothing, men's, buttonholes 



Percent 
wages 
were of 
value of 
products. 



33.16 
33.31 
33.61 
33.74 
34.75 
35.01 
36.31 
36.63 
36.66 

36.97 
37.02 
37.10 
37.23 
37.84 
38.10 

39.20 

39.28 
39.53 
39.99 
40.28 
41.36 
42.35 
42.71 

44.74 

45.36 
50.35 



In Table 23, the data shown in Tables 21 and 22 are grouped accord- 
ing to the size which the percentage of wages was of the total value of 
the product in 1909. 

Table 23. — Number of industries and value of product, grouped according to the pro- 
portion of wages to total product, 1909. 



Groups. 


Number 

of in- 
dustries. 


Value of 
product. 


Wages. 


Value of 

product, 

per cent of 

totaL 


Industries in which the wages were: 

Less than 5 per cent of the value of the product. 

5 to 10 per cent of the value of the product 

10 to 15 per cent of the value of the product 

15 to 20 per cent of the value of the product 

20 to 25 per cent of the value of the product 

25 to 30 per cent of the value of the product 

30 to 35 per cent of the value of the product 

35 to 40 per cent of the value of the product 

Over 40 per cent of the value of the product 


21 
42 
40 
50 
42 
30 
14 
14 
7 


$4,250,540,179 
1,791,286,908 
2,151,022,944 
4,239,473,653 
3,763,740,954 
3,124,316,594 
. 170,482,340 
867,257,084 
635,285,579 


*I 09 
l: 61 
2 56 
71 07 
8 79 
8 60 
53 

1 85 

2 54 


20.74 

8.74 

10.50 

20.69 

18.37 

15.24 

.83 

1.79 

3.10 


All industries •. 


260 


20,493,406,235 


3,427,037,884 


100.00 









3. WAGES AND RATES OF DUTY. 



Table 24 shows the percentage of expenditures for wages in the 
calendar year 1909, compared with the average computed ad valorem 
rates of duty paid on imports during the first nine months of the 
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present tariff; that is, from October 4, 1913, to June 30, 1914. As 
in previous tables^ the comparison is made only between such articles 
and groups of articles as are sufficiently similar in the census and in 
the import classifications to justify the comparison. 

While the import data on which this table is based are for the above- 
mentioned nine months period, the exceptions are made in the case 
of wool and sugar. The imports of wool and of manufactures of wool 
are considered for the six months from January to June, 1914, only, 
and the imports of sugar and molasses for the three months, April, 
May, and June, 1914. 

Table 24. — Average rates of duty on imports entered/or consumption, Oct. 4, J91S, to 
June SO, 1914, computed on the ad valorem basis on dutiable and total imports, with 
percent wages were of value of product, calendar year 1909, shown by census of manufac- 
tures, for comparable commodities. 

OBOUP 1.— INDUSTRIES IN WHICH THE PERCENTAGE OP EXPENSE FOR WAGE EARN- 
ERS IS LESS THAN THE AVERAGE RATE OF DUTY ON TOTAL FREE AND DUTIABLE 
IMPORTS. 



Commodities. 



Average rate of 

duty, ad valorem 

on- 



Dutiable 
Imports. 



Total 
imports. 



Percent 
wages 
were of 
value of 
product. 



Liquors, distilled 

Flour mill and grist mill products 

Oil, linseed .. 

Rice, cleaning and polishing 

Smelting ana refining lead, including lead bar, pipe, and sheet 

Malt 

Oil, castor 

Sugar, molasses, and sirup (including beet sugar and sugar refining) 

Butter, cheese, and condensed milk 

Glucose and starch 

Soap 

Chocolate and cocoa products 

Flavoring extracts 

Paint and varnish. . .' 

Tin plate and terneplate 

Oil, essential 

Liquors, vinuous 

Blacking and cleaning and polishing preparations. 

Candles 

Dy setoffs and extracts „ 

Ink, writing 

Vinegar and cider 

Ink, printing 

Tin (oil, bottle caps, and collapsible tubes 

Lapidary work 

Liquors, malt 

Glue 

Confectionery 

Oilcloth and linoleum 

Matches 

8melting and refining, sine 

Fur goods 

Wallpaper, or paper hangings 

Umbrellas and canes 

Hair work 

Pens, fountain, stylographic, and gold pens 

Wire and wirework, including wire rope and cable 

Mineral and soda waters 

Mats and matting 

Tobacco manufactures 

Woolen, worsted, and felt goods and wool hats and shoddy 

Artificial flowers, etc 

Brooms and brushes 

Corsets 

Automobiles and parts of 

Silk and silk goods, including throwsters 

Hats and caps, straw 

Gloves and mi ttens, leather 

Cotton goods, including small wares 

* From Jan. 1, 1914, to June 30, 1914. 



148.40 
10.61 
21.14 
29.34 
25.00 
18.60 
25.85 
49.55 
18.64 
36.14 
15.53 
12.48 
20.00 
13.92 
15.00 
15.91 
65.53 
15.00 
14.49. 
26.11 
15.00 
10.96 
15.00 
19.96 
20.00 
64.47 
14.83 
23.52 
32.01 
15.42 
14.84 
46.47 
25.00 
33.09 
34.75 
25.00 
18.48 
27.53 
31.90 
82.46 

»31.61 
59.85 
34.97 
58.79 
34.04 
46.35 
27.76 
33.14 
30.04 



148.10 
9.59 
21.14 
29.34 
24.03 
18.50 
25.85 
47.69 
17.10 
36.14 
15.53 
12.48 
20.00 
13.89 
14.58 
15.58 
65.49 
15.00 
14.49 
20.40 
15.00 
10.96 
15.00 
19.96 
20.00 
64.47 
14.83 
23.51 
32.01 
15.42 
14.84 
46.47 
25.00 
33.09 
34.72 
25.00 
17.78 
27.53 
31.90 
62.49 

129.99 
59.85 
34.97 
58.79 
83.92 
41.01 
26.80 
33.13 
26.68 



1.50 

2.43 

2.43 

2.52 

3.37 

3.52 

3.56 

3.76 

4.04 

5.46 

5.60 

6.67 

6.32 

6.63 

6.91 

7.08 

7.43 

7.82 

8.05 

8.12 

8.12 

8.57 

8.73 

8.88 

9.70 

11.00 

11.47 

11.60 

12.12 

12.24 

12.32 

14.02 

14.14 

14.20 

14.55 

15.07 

13.19 

15.95 

16.19 

16.65 

16.67 

16.70 

18.73 

19.56 

19.58 

20.86 

20.87 

21.04 

2L22 
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Table 24.— Average rates of doty on import* entered for consumption, Oct. 4, 1913, to 
June 30, 1914, computed on the ad valorem basis on dutiable and total imports, with 
per cent wages were of value of product, calendar year 1909, shown by census of manufac- 
tures, for comparable commodities — Continued. 

GEOUP 1.— industries in which the percentage of expense for wage earn. 

ERS IS LESS THAN THE AVERAGE RATE OF DUTY ON TOTAL FREE AND DUTIABLE 
IMPORTS-^Continued. 



Comioodftlis. 



Average rate of 

doty, ad valorem 

on- 



Dutiable 
imports. 



Total 
imports. 



Percent 
wages 
were of 
value of 
product. 



Carpets and rugs, other than rag. 

Pencils, lead 

Hosiery and knit goods. 

Jewelry 

Screws, wood 

Phonographs and graphophones 

Gold and silver leaf and foil 

Silverware and plated ware 

Fireworks 

Musical instruments, pianos, organs, and materials 

Toys and games.- 

Optical goods 

Hats and caps, fur felt 

Buttons 

Pottery, terra-cotta and fire clay products, and bricks and tiles 



48.87 
26.81 
39.72 
59.47 
26.15 
25.00 
34.42 
sa 00 
95.52 
34.31 
35.00 
30.74 
45.00 
36.02 
48.98 



48.87 
25.81 
39.72 
59.41 
25.15 
25.00 
34.42 
49.89 
95.52 
34.31 
85.00 
30.74 
45.00 
34.97 
48.94 



21.88 
22.12 
22.59 
22.98 
23.45 
24.22 
24.80 
24.43 
25.52 
25.62 
28.96 



29.92 
3a 25 
39.79 



Gbottp II.— INDUSTRIES IN WHICH THE PERCENTAGE OF EXPENSE FOR WAGE EARN- 
ERS IS MORE THAN THE AVERAGE RATE OF DUTY ON TOTAL IMPORTS, BUT LESS 
THAN THE AVERAGE RATE ON DUTIABLE IMPORTS. 



Slaughtering and meat packing 

Iron and steel, blast furnaces 

Leather, tanned, curried, and finished 

Canning and preserving 

Bread and other bakery products. 

Paper and wood pulp and paper goods n. e. s 

Brass and bronze products 

Cork cutting. 




3.77 
6.29 
9.81 
12.19 
14.96 
15.20 
15.80 
18.51 



GBOTTP m.— INDUSTRIES IN WHICH THE PERCENTAGE OF EXPENSE FOR WAGE 
EARNERS IS MORE THAN THE AVERAGE RATE OF DUTY ON EITHER DUTIABLE 
OR TOTAL IMPORTS. 



Haircloth 

Rubber, belting and hose, boots, and shoes, and rubber goods, n. e. s 

Iron and steel, steel works and rolling mills 

Carriages and wagons and materials 

Cement 

Firearms and ammunition 

Saws * 

Bicycles, motorcycles, and parts of 

Furniture and refrigerators 

Locomotives, not made by railroad companies 

Lumber and timber products 

Needles, pins, hooks and eyes 

Lime 

Furs, dressed 

Files 

Clocks and watches, including cases and materials 

Grindstones 

Marble and stone works, including slate 

Pens, steel 

G lass, including staining, cutting, ornamenting 



7.59 


7.59 


10.72 


10.72 


11.63 


9.66 


U5.85 


U5.85 


10.00 


3.16 


22,92 


15.31 


12.00 


12.00 


25.00 


25.00 


15.00 


15.00 


15.00 


15.00 


12.21 


.53 


19.76 


11.25 


5.00 


5.00 


3a 00 


30.00 


25.00 


25.00 


26.76 


26.71 


6.87 


6.87 


34.36 


34.36 


32.78 


32.78 


33.60 


30.80 



11.33 
12.98 
16.66 
23.66 
24.27 
24.70 
24.81 
27.18 
27.44 
28.23 
28.37 
31.00 
33.31 
33.74 
34.75 
36.97 
37.84 
38.10 
39.96 
41.21 



i Not including farm wagons, classed with agricultural implements. 
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Table 24. — Average rate* of duty on imports entered for consumption, Oct. 4, 191$, to 
June SO, 1914, computed on the ad valorem basis on dutiable and total imports, with 
per cent wages were of value of product, calendar year 1909, shown by census of manufac- 
tures, for comparable commodities — Continued. 

Oboup IV.-INDUSTRIE8 IN WHICH COMMODITIES SIMILAR TO THEIR PRODUCTS 
ARE ADMITTED FREE OF DUTY. 



Commodities. 



Average rate of 


duty, ad valorem 


on- 


Dutiable 


Total 


imports. 


Imports. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


»Free. 


»Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


•Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 



Percent 
wages 
were of 
value of 
product. 



Smelting and refining, copper 

Oil, cottonseed and cake 

Petroleum refining ? 

Fertiliiers 

Explosives 

Oakum 

Flax and hemp, dressed 

Coke 

Wool scouring 

Agricultural implements 

Boots and shoes, of leather, including cut stock 

Salt 

Hones and whetstones 

Charcoal 

Typewriters and supplies 

Turpentine and rosin 

Sewing machines, cases and attachments 



3.54 
3.95 
4.15 
7.30 
10.72 
12.46 
13.70 
16.15 
17.02 
19.59 
19.68 
22.59 
26.71 
29.74 
31.55 
38.01 
39.28 



i From Dec. 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914. 



Table 25 shows the ratio of the domestic products in each of the 
four groups to the production in the 109 industries, and the ratio of 
the domestic products in each group to the total production in all 
industries. 

Table 25.— Summary of Table U. 



Groups. 


Number of 
industries. 


Value of 
products, 1909. 


Per cent of value of 
products, 1909. 


109 specified 
industries. 


All 
industries. 


L Industries In which the percentage of expense for 
wages is less than the average rate of duty on 


04 

8 

20 
17 


$6,091,979,562 

3,120,212,490 

3,14&,233,U>4 
1.723.805.036 


43.26 

22.15 

22.35 
12.24 


29 73 


n. Industries in which the percentages of expense 
for wages is more than the average rate of duty on 
total imports but less than the average rate on 
dutiable Imports 


15.23 


III. industries in which the percentage of expense 
for wages is more than the average rate on duti- 
able imports 


15.36 


IV. Industries in which commodities similar to 
their products admitted free of duty 


8.41 








Total specified industries 


109 
139 


14,084,230,272 
6,409,175,963 


100.00 


68.73 


Total industries not specified 


31.27 








Total 


248 | 20,493,406,235 




100.00 
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m. roBxnar trade or leading mantttaotubino oototcrim. 

1. IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND COMPETING COUNTRIES. 

Table 26 shows the value of the total general imports and of the 
general imports of manufactured articles into the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and France, during the 13 calendar years 
1900 to 1912, these being the only years for which comparative sta- 
tistics are available. 

In comparing the returns of one country with those of another, 
consideration must be given to the difference in the groupings adopted 
by the various countries. 

The classification of manufactured products shown in Table 26 is 
not entirely comparable in the four countries. There are many arti- 
cles which in one country are classed as manufactures while in others 
thev are classed as raw products. Thus, pic iron and bar iron are 
included in the manufactured products for tne United States while 
for Germany they are not so included ; some kinds of fertilizers, bristles, 
and oils other than mineral are classed with manufactured articles in 
the United States and with crude materials in the United Kingdom; 
tobacco is classed with the foods in the United Kingdom, but is not 
so classed in the United States. Such variations make it unfair to 
compare the proportion which the manufactured imports is of total 
imports in one country with such a proportion in another country. 
As the classification lor each country is uniform throughout the 
period covered by the table, the growth of importations of manufac- 
tured articles into each country may be traced with accuracy. 



Table 26. — Total imports and imports of manufactured articles into the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Germany •, and France, calendar years 1900 to 191 1. 




United States. 


United Kingdom. 


Years. 


Total 


Manufactured 
products. 


Total 


Manufactured 
products. 


1900 


181 49,714 

8 19,910 

01 16,870 

01 M,327 

1,0! D9,190 

1,1' 44,550 

1,3! D9,250 

1,42 99,820 

1,11 74,087 

1,4; 20,724 

1,51 M,151 

1,5J 50,160 

1,81 73,055 


8328,188,585 
349,668,891 
415,169,956 
436,444,272 
398,648,933 
473,477,960 
584,345,718 
642,059,692 
454,881,135 
600,756,014 
662,941,502 
643,819,924 
724,335,583 


$2 70 
2 24 
2 03 
2 25 
2 68 

2 65 

3 09 
3 29 

2 88 

3 50 
3 78 
3 75 
3 63 


8624,905,348 


1901 


624,443,200 


1902 


649,142,907 


1903 


660,007,174 


1904 


663,295,662 


1906 


698,757,030 


1900 


760,074,822 
753,841,787 


1907 


1908 


698,326,068 


1909 


718,641,379 


1910 


763,288,436 


1911 


805,683,681 


1912 


902,574,348 








Germany. 


Franco. 


Years. 


Total. 


Manufactured 
products. 


Total. 


Manufactured 
products. 


1900 


$1,372,308,000 
1,290,198,000 
1,340,178,000 
1,428,714,000 
1,514,632,000 
1,696,702,000 
1,909,236,000 
2,082,262,000 
1,824,746,000 
2,029,426,000 
2,126,292,000 
2,310,028,000 
2,544,458,000 


1285,600,000 
253,232,000 
262,514,000 
287,504,000 
290,360,000 
316,064,000 
398,412,000 
447,916,000 
381,752,000 
401,508,000 
428,400,000 
448,630,000 
498,610,000 


1906,675,400 

843,255,600 

848,042,000 

926,631,600 

868,943,900 

922,327,700 

1,086,068,900 

1,201,039,000 

1,088,616,500 

1,205,497,300 

1,384,446,900 

1.556,699,400 

1,588,544,400 


$162,756,900 


1901 


149,073,200 


1902 


149,980,300 


1903 


158,047,700 


1904 


160,595,300 


1906 


167,659,100 


1908 


192,942,100 


1907 


226,099,500 
215,368,700 
227,875,100 


1908 


1909 


1910 


273,017,800 
293,456,500 
311,540.600 


1911 


1912 
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In Table 27 the figures for 1902 and 1912, shown in Table 26, are 
brought together for comparison for each country, the per cent of 
increase in the total imports and in the imports of manufactured 
products from 1902 to 1912 being shown in each case. 

Table 27 . — Amount and per cent of increase of total imports and imports of manufactured 
products of the United States, United Kingdom, Germany, and France during the 10-year 
period from 1902 to 1912. 



1902 



1913 



Increase in 1912 
over 1902. 



Percent 
of 



United States: 

Total imports 

Manufactured products. 
United Kingdom: 

Total imports 

Manufactured products 
Germany : 

Total imparts 

Manufactured products. 
France: 

Total imports 

Manufactured products 



$969,316,870 
415,160,956 

2,597,599,803 
649,142,907 

1,340,178,000 
262,514,000 

848,042,000 
149,980,300 



$1,818,073,055 
724,336,583 

3,668,029,653 
902,574,348 

2,544,458,000 
498,610,000 

1,588,544,400 
311,540,600 



$848,756,185 
309,165,627 

1,070,429,850 
253,431,441 

1,204,280.000 
236,096,000 

740.502,400 
161,560,300 



87.56 
74.47 



41.21 
39.04 



89.86 
89.94 



87.32 
107.72 



2. EXPORTS OP THE UNITED STATES AND COMPETING COUNTRIES. 

Table 28 shows the value of the total domestic exports and of the 
domestic exports of manufactured articles from tne four leading 
manufacturing countries during each of the calendar years 1900 to 
1912. For reasons pointed out on page 73, it is unsafe to compare 
the relative amount of exports of manufactures of one country with 
those of another, and comparisons should be confined to the exports 
of manufactures in different years from each country separately. 

Table 28. — Total exports and exports of manufactured articles from the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and France, 1900 to 1912. 



Yean. 



United States. 



Total. 



Manufactured 
products. 



United Kingdom. 



Total. 



Manufactured 
products. 



1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 



112 
&51 
491 
183 
233 
522 
530 
464 



929 
224 
066 



703 
112 
450 
260 
539 
818 
145 
010 
368 
497 
009 



849 
893 
731 
726 
276 
552 
382 
731 
760 
659 
493 
564 
866 
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Table 28. — Total export* and exports of manufactured articles from the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and France, 1900 to 1912— Continued. 





Germany. 


France. 


Years. 


Total. 


Manufactured 
products. 


Total. 


Manufactured 
products. 


1900 


$1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

1 oo 

1 00 
1 00 

1 oo 
1 oo 
1 oo 

1 00 

2 00 


$709,716,000 

688,296,000 

735,182,000 

780,878,000 

819,196,000 

910,112,000 

1,046,962,000 

1,144,542,000 

1,031,730,000 

1,042,916,000 

1,185,002,000 

1,329,468,000 

1,430,142,000 


$ 00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

1,< 00 

l,i 00 

00 

1, 00 

1, 00 

1, 00 

1, 00 


$435,157,100 
434,134,200 
458,297,800 
465,805,500 
489,602,400 
530,441,200 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1906 


1906 


594,324,200 
644,928,800 
571,762,500 
617,735,100 
664,846,400 
677,410,700 


1907 


1908 


1909.... 


1910 


1911 


1912 :.... 


756,154,700 





In Table 29 the total exports and the exports of manufactured 

!>roduct for 1902 and 1912 are compared and the percentage of increase 
or each country is shown! 

Table 29. — Amount and per cent of increase of total exports and exports of manufactured 
products of the United States, United Kingdom, Germany, and Franct during the 10-year 
period from 1902 to 1912. 



Country. 


1902 


1912 


Increase in 

1912 over 

1902.. 


Percent 

of in- 

crease. 


United States: 

Total domestic ex ports 

Manufactured products 


$1,333,268,491 
464,415,450 

1,379,282,731 
1,103,853,780 

1,113,364,000 
735,182,000 

820,674,600 
458,297,800 


$2,362,696,056 
1,117,665,614 

2,371,072,866 
1,873,740,295 

2,131,766,000 
1,430,142,000 

1,295,531,800 
756,154,700 


$1,029,427,565 
653,250,164 

991,790,135 
769,886,515 

1,018,402,000 
694,960,000 

474,857,200 
297,856,900 


77.21 
140.60 


United Kingdom: ' 

Total domestic exports 


7L91 


Manufactured products 


60.75 


Germany: 

Total domestic exports 


9L47 


Manuftictured products 


94.53 


France: 

Total domestic exports 


57.86 


Manufactured products 


64.99 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE TRIBUNAL 



Washington, D. C, March, 28, 1916. 
Hon. John F. Shafkoth, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. G. 

My. Deab Senator: I am glad to see that you have proposed an 
amendment to the pending naval appropriation bill along the lines 
which you and I have so often discussed. The close cooperation 
between us in respect to this proposed amendment and to Senate 
bill 2710, which preceded it, warrants me, perhaps, in stating 
some of the reasons which, according to my judgment, should lead 
Members of Congress to support this measure. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Sec. — . That if at any time before the appropriation* authorized by this act shall 
have been contracted for there shall have been established, with the cooperation of 
the United States of America, an international tribunal or tribunals competent to 
secure peaceful determinations of all international disputes, and which shall render 
unnecessary the maintenance of competitive armaments, then and in that case such 
naval expenditures as may be inconsistent with the engagements made in the estab- 
lishment of such tribunal or tribunals shall be suspended, if so ordered by the President 
of the United States. 

This measure, if enacted into law, would say (by fair inference) 
to all the world, in the name of the American people, " We, the most 
powerful of nations, prefer peaceful settlement of our differences with 
you. But if you will not Jiave it so, we may, wisely or unwisely, 
arm ourselves even as you are armed. It is for you to determine 
whether or not encouragement shall be given to those among us who 
favor an armament, perhaps greater man any the world nas ever 
seen. If, though inspired only by defensive intent, the militarist 
spirit here should grow ever stronger, it may upset all past 'balances 
of power.' It may become a new menace to the world's peace. Will 
you, Europe and Asia, help to avoid militarism by making it unneces- 
sary for us to arm competitively?" 

It can scarcely be hoped that such an international tribunal as is 
contemplated by the amendment will be established during the 
period of expenditure of appropriations made at this time. 

No matter — a beginning must be made. 

This declaration will moralize our militarism; it will sterilize our 
" preparedness' ' of all taint of aggression. 

Until its purpose be accomplished, this proviso should be repeated 
in every armament bill of this and other nations, as a reminder of a 
duty owed to the poor of all lands. 

It will lead the way toward the establishment of a true peace- 
keeping power. 

Some of those who are interested in this great subject believe 
that this power should consist of two tribunals, one to hear "justi- 
ciable" quarrels and another to hear quarrels about policies — about 
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" honor" — about anything which is not covered by international law 
or special contract. 

Others believe that a single tribunal might well hear all causes. 

This difference of opinion is not important. 

More serious is the difference as to whether or not the tribunal 
(or tribunals) should be given direct control of armed forces as a 
sanction for their decrees and as a protection against States that may 
decline, at the outset, to support and submit to the new power. 

Some believe that nations should not be asked to give up their 
competitive armaments. They hold that, in time, there would de- 
velop such confidence in the tribunal, and such realization of the 
benefits flowing from submission to its decrees, that disarmament 
would voluntarily follow. 

As against this view, others hold that it would be best to provide 
the tribunal with armed force; that without this, simultaneous dis- 
arming of the independent nations (except for domestic police) would 
be impossible so long as any armed nations remain outside the agree- 
ment; and that independent arms might produce strife inside the 
union, if onlv in disputes over the meaning of decrees. 

They hold that nations must follow the example of those groups 
which make up nations. 

That examiple is found in the substitution of central force for 
competitive force. If this be not done at the beginning, it is feared 
that the failure of a forceless court to secure peace would discour- 
age internationalism, and perhaps throw the whole movement 
backward. 

It seems clear that disarmament legislation by independent nations 
can be predicated only on the supposition that a central force shall 
be directly controlled by a central peace tribunal. 

This mechanism is but a copy of that which exists within every 
civilized State. It is the guaranty of domestic order. By extending 
it to international relationships we obtain a guaranty of international 
order, with an expenditure for and use of military force reduced to 
the minimum consistent with our imperfect natures. 

Nor need we doubt that the tribunal's decrees will conform to ideal 
"justice," at least as nearly as the determinations effected through 
the violence and misery of war. 

A tentative draft of the constitution of a true peace-enforcing 
tribunal appears in Senate bill 2710, introduced by you during the 
present session. 

It was hoped that time might be found for the discussion of this 
draft; but just now the pressure of events is so great that you have 
deemed it best not to press this bill at the present time. To continue 
the effort in the same direction without involving discussions for which 
time is now perhaps lacking, the proviso quoted in the beginning of 
this letter was introduced. 

That proviso, by omitting reference to the particulars of organiza- 
tion of tne tribunal, seeks the support of all schools of internationalists 
and constitutes a simpler ''first step" than that involved in Senate 
bill 2710. 

Very respectfully, 

Osoab T. Cbosbt. 
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LETTER 1 
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THE SECRETARY OP WAR, 

TRUlBMTrnifG, 

IN RESPONSE TO A SENATE BESOLT7TIOH OF 82D INSTANT, A 
STATEMENT BY THE ADJUTANT GENERAL SHOWING APPROXI- 
MATELY THE NT7MBEB 07 PERSONS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 
CIVIL LITE WHO HAVE RECEIVED A MILITARY TRAINING 
WITHIN THE LAST 10 YEARS. 



Maech 80, 1916. — Ordered to be printed as a public document 



War Department, 
Washington, March 07, 1916. 
President United States Senate. 

Sir : In compliance with the provisions of Senate resolution of 
March 22, 1916, 1 have the honor to transmit herewith a memorandum 
prepared \>y The Adjutant General of the Army. The resolution 
referred to is quoted in the memorandum. 
Very respectfully, 

Newton D. Baker, 

Secretary of War. 

War Department, 
The Adjutant General's Office. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of War. 

The following statement is submitted in answer to the Senate reso- 
lution of March 22, 1916, that— 

The Secretary of War be, and he Is hereby, directed to send to the Senate a 
statement, to be prepared by The Adjutant General of the Army, showing ap- 
proximately the number of persons In the United States In civil Ufe who have 
received a military training within the last 10 years, as follows : 

First. Men who have served at least one fuU enlistment In the Regular Army. 

Second. Men who have served at least one full enlistment In the National 
Guard. 

Third. Graduates of educational Institutions which provide am adequate mili- 
tary training. 
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2 CIVIL LIFE MTLITABY TRAINING. 

There are, approximately, 67,765 men now alive who left the 
Regular Army during the 10 years 1906-1915 after having served 
three or more years. Included in that total are 6,893 men wno went 
into civil life without terminating their services honorably. They 
either deserted and did not return to service or were discharged by 
sentence of a general court-martial. 

The number of men discharged on account of disability after a 
service of three or more vears is not included in this estimate, be- 
cause the number is small, and of the number so discharged only a 
small proportion is fit for military service of any kind. 

This estimate is based on the actual number of men discharged 
during the period mentioned, but in some cases it has been found 
necessary to approximate the number of men who served three years 
before being separated from service. For example, the actual num- 
ber of men discharged by purchase during the past 10 years is shown 
by the records of The Adjutant General's Office, but no compilation 
has ever been made showing how many of them had served three or 
more years before discharge, and an examination of many thousands 
of individual records would be necessary before such a compilation 
could be made. However, an examination of the records for the year 
1915 was made, and it was ascertained that a little over 50 per cent of 
the total number of men discharged by purchase during that year had 
served more than three years before discharge, and this percentage 
was applied to discharges by purchase during the other years covered 
by this estimate, as it is reasonable to assume that what is true of one 
year with respect to these cases is relatively true of the other years. 

A deduction of 1 per cent per annum from those who passed into 
civil life is made to cover casualties,. except in the cases of retired 
men, to whom a death rate of 4.5 per cent is applied. This latter 
death rate is the approximate death rate of men on the retired list. 

Some of the men who have been discharged from the Army no 
doubt have enlisted in the Navy and Marine Corps, but there are no 
data available in this department from which the approximate num- 
ber so enlisted can be obtained. 

The men discharged from the Philippine Scouts are not included 
in the figures before given. 

The number of men discharged from the Organized Militia after 
a service of three years or more and who were not reenlisted are 
shown by the records of the War Department for the years 1911 to 
1914, inclusive, but are not shown for the years 1905 to 1910, inclusive, 
although the enlisted strength is shown. The figures for 1915 have 
not been compiled. The number discharged during the years 1905-" 
1910 are estimated on the basis of the average ratio Detween the total 
enlisted strength and discharges during the years for which data are 
obtainable. 

The number of men now living who were discharged from the 
militia during the 10 years mentioned, after a service of 3 years or 
more, is approximately 124,405. As before stated, figures tor 1915 
are not yet available, but if the number of discharges during that 
year is as great as the average number during the period 1912 to 
1914, inclusive, the number now living who were discharged during 
the past 10 years would be about 126,400. This difference is caused 
by the fact that the number of discharges in 1915 should be about 
2,000 greater than the number in 1905. 
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CIVIL LIFE MILITARY TRAINING. 8 

There are approximately 40,317 men now living who have been 
graduated during the past 10 years from civil educational institu- 
tions at which officers of the Army were detailed as instructors of 
military science and tactics. 

A deduction of 1 per cent per annum is made for casualties. 

No estimate is made of the number of graduates from public and 
private high schools that have military drill, as there is some ques- 
tion as to the adequacy of military training thus provided. 

Summary. 

From Regular Army 67, 766 

From Organized Militia 126, 400 

From schools at which officers of Army are detailed as instructors 40, 817 



Total 234, 482 

H. P. McCain, 
The Adjutant General. 
Mabch 27, 1916. 
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SUMMARY. 



Data concerning the sinking of neutral vessels belonging to Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, and which were sunk by Ger- 
man submarines, mines, or warships between the dates August 1, 
1914, and March 25, 1916: 

Total number of Norwegian ships 07 

Total number of Swedish ships 50 

Total number of Danish ships 28 

Total number of D utch ships 28 

Total number of ships 208 

Total number of ships sunk by submarines 136 

Total number of ships sunk by mines 66 

Total number of ships sunk by warships 1 

Total number of ships destroyed 208 

Total tonnage of Norwegian ships 75, 911 

Total tonnage of Swedish ships 19, 261 

Total tonnage of Dutch ships 37, 720 

Total tonnage of Danish ships 7, 731 

Total available tonnage of ships destroyed 140, 623 

Up to the 28th of January, 1916, Germany and Great Britain had 
seized or detained 362 Swedish ships, valued at $467,150, since the 
war began. Germany detained 221 ships and seized 5, of a total 
value of $256,250. Great Britain detained 134 and seized 2, valued 
at $210,100. 

According to reports 77 Norwegian and 128 Swedish subjects have 
lost their lives. 

Itemized list of vessels destroyed. 



Nationality. 


Tonnage. 


Sunk by 


Name. 


Data of 


Norwegian ........ T . T ,,. TrTT . 


1,807 


Submarine.... 


Proton 


/Aug. 1,1914- 
\Feb. 1911 
Aug. 7,1914 
Aug. 27,1914 

Sept. 28,1914 
0&. 14,1914 
Deo. 17,1914 
Dee. 22,1914 
Deo. 25,1914 
Jan. 10,1918 
Feb. 20,1916 
Do? 


Do 


Tusla 


Do 




do 


Gottfried 


Do 




do 


Hasvflc 


Do 




do 


Tromo 


Do 




do 


Vaaren , 


Do 




do 


Boston 


Do 




do 


Eli 


Do 




do 


Castor 


Do 




do 


BJerka 


Do 




do 




Do 


2,211 


Submarine 

Mine 

Sabmarint.... 

do 

.....do........ 

Him 


Semariftia 


Feb. 8,1916 

Feb. 28,1916 

Do/ 


Do 


Ragin 


Do 


4,420 
490 
270 


BafridM 


8:::::::::::::::::::::r.:::::: 


Not.TT. 


Apr. 1,1916 
Apr. 22,1916 
Apr. Si; 1915 


Eva 

Caprfvi 


Do 
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Itemized list of vessels destroyed— Continued. 



Nationality. 


Tonnage. 


Sunk by 


Name. 


Date of 




445 


Sabmartne 

do 


T*fl* 


Apr. 80,1915 

May 1,1915 

Do. 




Am trim 


Do 


509 
733 
96 


do 

do 

.....do 

do 


Baldwin 


Do 


Oscar Fr'stad 


May 8,1915 
Do. 


Do 


Oscar Arendal. 


Do 


Martha 


May 15,1915 
May 19,1915 


Do 




Mine 

Submarine 

do 


Maricopa 


Do 


286 


Mfrwirva 


May 22,1915 


Do 


Onbona 


June 2,1915 


Do 


1,893 
876 
640 
604 

1,454 
249 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Superb 


Do.' 


Do 


Olfttermd 


June 7,1915 


Do 


Trndvang 


Do. 


Do 


Belleglad 


June 13,1915 


Do 


Deyanmr 


June 14,1915 


Do 


GranitT 


June 16,1915 


Do 


Qerda 




Do 


979 
2,241 

1,094 
857 
914 

1,448 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mine 

Sabmartne 

do 

.....do 

do 


Truma 


June 23,1915 


Do 


ThUti*Nmfc 


June 30 1915 
Do/ 




Ciimbuskennath 


Do 


Ojeso 


Do. 




Katka 


Do. 


Do 


Mama 


Do. 




Fiery Cross 


July 5,1915 


Do 


Pelk 


Do. 






Lysfflrer. ................ 


Jury 8,1915 


Do * 


678 
1,078 


8 vein JarL 


July 9,1915 




Nordaas*... ............. * 


July 10,1915 
July 15,1915 


Do 


Harboe 




Rym 


Do. 


Do 


79 

3,819 

596 

2,730 
455 

860 

995 

1,081 

1,421 

189 


do 

do 

do.. 

do 

do 

do 

do........ 

do 

do 

do. ....... 

do 


Nordlyset 


Jury 22,1915 
July 26,1915 




Fixnrelte 


Do 


BOfjndftlflil. ^ ........ 


July 27,1916 
Do. 




O.TP. Harbitz 


Do 


Trfwwllh jemsflord 


July 30,1915 




Vandia." "......*. 


Aug. 5,1915 
DO. 


Do 


Albis 






Aug. 7,1915 
Aug. 9,1915 
Aug. 11,1915 
Aug. 10,1915 


Do 


Oeiranger ." 




MornaT. 


Do 


Jason. 




Aura 


Aug. 13,1915 


Do 


890 

649 

1,881 

1,063 


do 

do 

.....do. ....... 

do 

do 


Ramuhif .1..1...........1 


Aug, 14,1915 




Mineral 


Do 


Bras 


Aug. 19,1915 
Do. 




Magda 


Do 




Do. 








KongOuttorm 


Aug. 28,1915 
Sept. 2,1915 


Do 




do 


Tello «. 

anm%, , 




884 

1,639 

96 


do 

do 

do 

do 


Sept. 5,1915 
Sept. 7,1915 
Sept. 12,1915 


Do 


Storesand 




Bien 


Do 


Norte 


Sept. 15,1915 


Doi::::::::™:::::::::::::;:: 


195 
360 
167 
663 


do 

do. ....... 

do.. 


Presto 


Sept. 16,1915 
Do. 


Do 


Wensbeck 




Flora 


Oct. 1,1915 


Do 


do 

do 


Actfe 


Do. 




Florida 


Do. 


Do 




do 




Oct. 7,1916 




1,898 

888 

1,091 

4600 

2,879 


do 

. .do 


Salerno 


Oct. 14,1915 


Do 


Brim* 


Oct. 26,1915 
Nov. 1,1915 




do......... 

do 

Mfn* 


Eidslva 


Do 


Waoousta..... ............ 


Nov. 14,1915 
Nov. 17,1915 




San Miguel „ 

Ulriken 


Do 


do 

Submarine 

.. . do.... 


Nov. 18» 1916 
Nov. 5? 1915 
Deo. 1,1915 




Klw, 


Do 




Do 


782 
780 
712 


... .do 


Nereus...... ...... ........ 


Dee. 10,1916 
Do. 


Do 


do 


Inestad 




do 

do 


Nico 


Dee. 19,1915 
Dee. 29,1915 
Dee. 80,1915 
Jan. 6,1916 
Jan. 7,1916 
Feb. 11,1916 


Do 


Hofneiftin 


Do 


1,912 
2,275 

1,311 


Mine 

Submarine 

Mine 


Rigi 


Do 


radtjoi Nansen 




Bonheur 


Do 


Vaarli 




do 


Alabama 


Feb. 14,1916 


Do 


974 
2,276 
2,397 


Submarine 

do 


Langslle 


Mar. 20,1916 




Lmdneld..... 


Mar. 28J1916 
Do. 


Do 


do 


VfLTlTlftr ................... 




do 


TToinlg 


Mar. 24,1918 
Mar. 21.1916 


De I 




do 


Blakken 
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Do 


1,461 
1,183 
1,412 


do 

do 


Do 


Do 


do......... 

do 

do 


Do 

Do 


Do 




do 


Do... 




do 


Do 




do 


Do 




Submarine.... 
do 


Do 




Do 




Mine 

Submarine.... 

Mine 

Submarine 

do 


Do .". 




Do 




Do 




Do 




Do 




Ml"* 






do ». 


Do 




Submarine 

do 


Do 








do 


Do 




do 






do 


Do 




do 






do 


Do... 




do 








Do 




do 








Do 








Do 




do 








Do 


do 




8,779 


do 

do 


Do 






do. ....... 

do 


Do 






do 

do 

Mine 

Submarine 

do 

do 


Do 




Do 


1,229 




Do 






ititm , 


Do 




do 

Submarine 

M**m» . 




Do 








Do 


272 


Submarine 

Mfm , 


Dftnifth , x 




do 

do.. 


Do 




Do 




da 








Do 




do 






Submarine. . . 
Mine 

Submarine. . . . 
do 


Do 








Do 










Do 




,....do 








Do 




do 








Do 




. . do.... 








Do 




..r. do 








Do 




do 








Do 


1,217 

1,229 

867 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. ....... 




Do l...Y..'„'.'M'.Y. 




Do 


I* 



mi m. mu.„ 



Alioo 

Andreas 

Droit 

Atle 

Ornem 

Luna 

Everilda 

Norra Sverige.. 

Hanna 

Heima 

Folke 

Ruth 

Centric. 

Ellida. 

Elisa 

Johan Nyberg.. 

Hernodia 

M. Rossvall.... 

Lappland 

Otago 

Verdandi 

Bergladen. 

Minosa 

Fram 

Otis 



Emma 

Sogndalen. 

Fort una 

Madonna 

Malm land 

Mai 

DIsa 

Sven Renstrum. 

Frosvik 

Texelstroom.... 
Rumina........ 

Wolf 

Nereus , 

Sabrina , 

Norrvik 

Brigit 

Torn berg 

KnJppla 

Martha 

Silius 



SkuliJogeti..., 

Hamma , 

Mary- 

Ch. Froberg..., 

Geae , 

Eyrie , 

M^C.Holm... 

Cathay , 

Lilian Trost... 

Martha 

Betty 

Soborg , 

Cyrus , 

Salvador 

Cocos , 

Ellen 

Nogill 

Maria 

Neptunis 

Lena 

Hans Emil.... 

Frode 

Thorvaldsen.. 

Veset 

Minsk 

Skodsberg...., 

Claudia 

Christiansand. 



Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 



\Fefc. 1915 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct. 27,1914 
Dec. 6,1914 

Do/ 
Dec. 7,1914 
7,1915 
18,1916 
14,1916 
. 21,1916 
Apr. 26,1916 
May 1,1916 
May 2,1916 
May 22,1915 
May 23,1916 
May 28,1915 
June 3,1916 
June 10,1915 
June 16,1915 
June 22,1916 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
June 28,1916 
July 14,1916 
July 22,1*16 
July 28,1916 
July 27,1915 
July 29,1915 
Aug. 5,1915 
Aug. 7,1916 
Aug. 9,1915 
Aug. 25,1915 
Sept. 5,1916 
Sept. 22,1915 
Oct. 7,1915 
Oct. 28,1915 
Nov. 1,1915 
Nov. 28,1915 
Nov. 30,1915 
Dec. 9,1915 
Feb. 28,1911 

do...... 

Feb. 29,1916 
Mar. 10,1916 
Mar. 11,1916 
fAug. 1,1914- 
iFeb. 1915 

Do. 

Do. 
Aug. 21,1914 
4 2^1914 
2,1914 
23,1914 
5,1916 
«.j 8,1916 
May 15,1915 
May 26,1916 
May 31,1915 
June 2,1915 

Do? 
June 12,1915 
July 8,1916 
July 27^1915 
July 28,1915 

Do. 

Do. 
Aug. 7,1916 
Sept. 5,1916 
Sept. 22,1915 
Sept. 28,1916 
Dec. 10,1915 
Mar. 20,1916 
Mar. 23,1916 
Mar. 24,1916 



Aug. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
May 
May 
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THE MASTEKY OF SELF 



By JOSEPHUS DANIELS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVT. 



We are living, we are moving, 

In a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling 

To be living is sublime. 

We are standing on the threshold of a new and wonderful era. 
A great destiny is opening to humanity. All the elements have been 
• conquered. In his night through the air, the eagle is outstripped by 
man in his flying machine. The ocean steamer is swifter than the 
fishes that are born in the sea. The locomotive rushes around the 
globe faster than the whirlwind. Everywhere is heard the voice 
of man; it goes under the oceans and through the mountains and 
over deserts and fills all the spaces of the everlasting air. The 
clock ticks in Paris and is heard in Washington. The rotation of 
the earth is too slow on its axis for modern man ; he sends the news 
on ahead by lightning. The heavenly bodies have been counted, 
weighed, measured, mapped out, and tested as to their elements. The 
Atlantic has been wedded to the Pacific. The North Pole and the 
South Pole will soon be twin summer resorts. Man has proved his 
capacity for dominion over the earth, the air, the sea, and all the 
inhabitants thereof. 

Since Puck first proclaimed that he would " put a girdle around 
the earth in 40 minutes" advances in science have been at such a 
rate as to stagger imagination. Prof. Langley, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the first scientist to admit the possibility of the heavier- 
than-air flying machine, was ridiculed ana regarded as a visionary 
enthusiast, and died of a broken heart, because a Congressman 
ridiculed his theory. Now the whir of the monoplanes and biplanes 
has become so common as not to excite our wonder or give us pause 
in our daily duties. The time is coming when passenger airships 
will be as common between Annapolis and Washington as railroad 
trains are to-day. After the Wright brothers had perfected their 
wonderful invention on the lonely sand dunes of Kitty Hawk they 
gave one of the earliest exhibitions of their success in dying at Fort 
Myer in Washington. The grown people looked on with wide- 
mouthed amazement, as if it all might be a dream, but the children, 
after their first absorbingly intent observation, took as a matter of 
course man's appropriation to his own use of bird wings. No 
longer are flying machines the toys of the daring. We have lived 
to tne day of the fulfillment of the prophecy of the poet: 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down the costly bales; 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain'd a ghastly dew 
From the nations' airy navies grappling in the central blue. 

3 
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Aircraft are now among the most practical implements of war- 
fare, and the day is not far distant when they will be as fearful 
engines of destruction as the dreaded undersea craft. In the great 
war in Europe there have been no surprises, no startling victories, 
no crushing defeats that could be called decisive. Slaughter there 
has been unprecedented, but the character of battles that stampeded 
an enemy by taking him unawares has passed a way. The effective- 
ness of the flanking movement lias been seriously impaired. Why? 
The soaring scouts carry messages from trench to trench, and the 
sudden alarms that resulted in the routing of mighty armies be- 
came ancient history when the modern engine and gasoline enabled 
man to conquer the regions of the air. What we have seen in these 
swift winged, eagle eyes of the army and navy is but the dawn of 
the coming day when we shall make the heavens carry our warcraft 
as easily as we navigate the sea with our dreadnaughts. 

Jules Verne a few years ago stimulated the imagination when he 
permitted his fancies to run riot and thrilled us with what seemed 
stories of the impossible in his " Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea." What royal fiction it was, and how we reveled as he gave 
us eyes to see ships anchoring upon coral reefs and speeding on tneir 
missions without making a ripple upon the surface of the ocean. 
New discoveries and twentieth-century genius have translated 
Verne's dream into the most deadly instruments of destruction. 
Who is the greatest-^- Verne, who saw with the vision of the seer, or 
our inventors, who have converted fiction into everyday experience? 

The radio-directed torpedo rivals the swordfish in its swift and 
accurate movements against the enemy. Almost daily you are 
startled to read of the torpedoing of a mighty vessel by these small 
undersea stilettos. The development of the submarine has been the 
marvel of our generation. Its precision of aim ? its deadliness of exe- 
cution, its ability to do its deadly work and disappear in a moment 
challenge the world's wonder. It seems only a few days ago that we 
were wondering if the submarine would become a really important 
part of the fleet. To-day men are seriously debating whether our 
giant craft will continue to be the backbone of the squadrons that 
constitute a country's protection. The Sixty-third Congress ex- 
pressed its faith in the submarine by voting the money to build 26 
new submarines, 3 of them to be seagoing, of a size and power never 
before contemplated. What of the future of this newest naval arm? 
lie would be a rash man who would in prophecy limit its possibilities. 
Edison said the other day that, while he would not lend his genius to 
making warfare worse, save in case his country was seriously threat- 
ened, some way would be found to protect ships from the effect of the 
torpedo, and he added : 

A ship might be so fitted that It would not sink after being hit I should not 
be surprised if a big change comes about in ship construction, but you may be 
sure some way will be found to offset the torpedo. The submarine has been the 
one great offensive weapon of this war. 

May it not be that a graduate of the class of 1915 will be the naval 
constructor who will invent and build a submersible battleship which 
shall fire when at the surface of the water, then dive, reload, and 
emerge to fire again ? 

You young .gentlemen come into the Navy in the golden ace of 
its achievement. For the Navy man has conquered the air and the 
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sea; he has made all science the slave of warfare; he has annihilated 
distance. Science and skill make one man in command of a dread- 
nought the equal of a regiment and the superior of the whole fleet of 
Dewey's midshipman days. If I were to enumerate the triumphs 
that have revolutionized all life, where could there be an end? But 
a greater victory is yet before man — the victory over self, the con- 
quest of greed and selfishness, of vice and passion, of tyranny and 
oppression. This victory will yet be achieved, and man will some 
day stand erect on the globe, its master and master of himself ; strong, 
clean, and pure in body, soul, and mind ; emancipated from drinks, 
foods, and habits that stupefy or inflame or degrade the intellect and 
the senses, freed from ignorance and passion and fear; realizing the 
dream of the poet who, with beauty and power almost divine, 
declared: 

What a piece of work is man ! How noble in reason ! How infinite in fac- 
ility! In form and .moving how express and admirable! In action how like 
an angel ! In apprehension, how like a god ! 

Young gentlemen, you to-day become officers in a service that is 
safely anchored in the confidence of the American people. Will the 
Navy of your day, when it will be much larger and much more 
powerful, make as much improvement as has marked the days of 
Dewey the midshipman to Dewey the Admiral? It will depend 
upon you. Before performing the pleasant duty that official posi- 
tion confers upon me to-day, in giving you a commission, the proof 
that you have met the high standards of the Naval Academy that the 
country looks for the men upon whose training, skill, and resource 
must depend the excellence of the Navy. The Congress will vote 
millions to construct mighty dreadnoughts and cruisers and de- 
troyers and submarines and the necessary craft to give us a well- 
proportioned fleet, but after all that may be. said about the im- 
perative need of the best equipment of material, in its last analysis 
our Navy must depend upon the men who are charged with the con- 
struction and direction of the fighting ships. Never were the re- 
quirements so high as in our modern Navy. In nearly every other 
profession specialization is the order of the day, but the Navy re- 
quires every officer to be proficient in a dozen professions and trades. 
The fittest survives in the service upon which you enter, as in no 
other profession. Physical, moral, and mental excellence are the 
trinity of requisites. Every year, from entrance into the Naval 
Academy untu retirement, you must each one pass in review and be 
weighed and measured as to health and knowledge and character. 
Two hundred and forty-four men entered with you four years ago, 
and here to-day are 170 who survived the sifting. Where are all 
the promising youths who shared your ambition with you as you 
timorously entered the academy? This is a rigorous place, where 
the survival of the fittest is the only law. Some of the class de- 
veloped physical deficiencies or weaknesses and went into callings 
less exacting. Others chafed under the restraints and restrictions 
of constituted authority. Others proved deficient in scholarship, 
mainly because they were not willing to pay the price of success. 
In this world any man can win what he aesires if he is willing to 
pay the price. Stonewall Jackson went up from the foot of the 
class to seventeenth at his graduation at West Point. He never left 
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to-day's lessons unmastered. It is costly to win here. The youth 
who loves ease, who is restless under projaer restraint, who is not 
resolved to learn every lesson can not survive the systematic neces- 
sary process of elimination. It' is heartbreaking at times, is this 
rigorous discipline and refusal to lower the standards or recognize 
any merit except physical, mental, and moral excellence. That you 
have passed the searching test that separate the fit and the robust 
from the unfit and the disqualified is proof that you have already 
learned much of the practice of self-mastery. But you have not yet 
come to the sterner tests. What you have conquered in yourselt is 
but an earnest of the larger conquests you are to make before you 
reach high rank. 

Neither your parents nor your teachers can do any more for you. 
Your place in the Navy depends upon yourself. You may owe 
your original appointment to this academy to your father or a 
friend, but you have won your diploma by putting under foot love 
of pleasure and ease, and mastering the course. To be sure, in- 
structors could point out the pitfalls and give you a helping hand, 
but your commission as ensign you have won by your own efforts. 
How did you succeed in reaching this goal? The answer is: You 
•learned that you must be the master of all your faculties, put a rein 
upon your vagrant impulses, control your passions, concentrate all 
your powers upon mastering every task set before you. 

I congratulate you that you nave measured up to the difficult 
standards, and I congratulate the. country that to-day we add 170 
officers to the Navy. It is with you to determine who will obtain 
the goal of four stars, the attainment of which the last Congress 
made possible. If I could be gifted with the spirit of prophecy, I 
would call the names of those of this class which shall be written 
with the illustrious admirals of the past. This power has not yet 
been conferred, but it is easy to name the qualities and achievements 
which will bring high command and pave the way for fame. May I 
not try to stimulate every new officer in this graduating class by 
briefly pointing out how you may attain to the highest place of 
honor and usefulness? 

In addition to a clear head and a good heart and a sound body — 
the trinity of indispensables — the chief equipment which a naval 
officer should bring into the service is self-mas tery . "Master" is 
one of the great words of the English language. We go the limit of 
compliment when we call one a "masterful" man. My attention 
was recently called to the fact that one man in the powerful New 
York Navy Yard had charge of the entire electrical development 
as against several men of similar rating in other of our navy yards. 
This man was the " master mechanic.'" The hotels have a " master 
key," which opens all the doors. But for a man to be a masterful 
man, for him to be masterly in his achievements, he must first of all 
be master of himself. The wise man who wrote the Proverbs put it 
truly when he said : " He that ruleth his own spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city." This is a very strong statement. It is so 
commonplace to us that we do not realize the sweep of this word of 
inspiration. We feel that there is no greater achievement than taking 
a city. Our minds have been turned to such things during the past 
year. We have read how the danger of the capture of Paris seemed 
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imminent in the early days of the war of nations, and how it was 
narrowly averted. We nave read how the powerful fortress of 
Przemysl resisted attack for many months until the people were 
forced to feed on horseflesh, but finally fell. And now, again, in 
the back and fill of the same of war, the captors are themselves be- 
sieged in the stronghold it cost them so much in ammunition and 
human life and strenuous exertion to capture. When the present 
great war is over the man most honored will be the man wno cap- 
tured the citadel of the enemy. It is too early yet to write his name, 
but when his biography is written you will find that the naval and 
military leader who emerges with most glory will be the man who 
began his career by capturing and controlling the citadel of his own 
body and protecting it from the ravages of appetite and passion. 
You can not be masterful with other men unless you are your own 
master. Self-control is one of the most difficult accomplishments. 
Yet the men who take cities, who win sea battles, are the better fitted 
to do it if they are men who have won the mastery over impulse and 
appetite. 

In speaking of self-control I use the word in the widest sense. I 
do not mean simply swallowing wrath in a moment of provocation. 
I mean control of all the passions and appetites and feelings — I mean 
setting the human will as protector over the life. I mean the domi- 
nance of inflexible purpose. Only this man is fit to command. Under 
the lash of the conscience, the man who is living an immoral life is 
liable to a constant irritability which almost inevitably begets a spirit 
of hardiness. There must lie discipline of self before there can be 
discipline of other & 

Self-mastery does not always mean don'ts. It is not confined, as 
we often think, to negation. It is at flood tide when it dominates the 
faculties and aspirations so that it means initiative, development, en- 
largement of every faculty and capacity. Discipline in youth, 
loyalty, self-repression are but stepping stones to the higher virtues 
or doing one's best not because of regulations or for discipune or from 
loyalty to superiors but because life has become attuned to duty and 
high performance. No one can obtain the approval of his own mind 
if he is content with anything but thoroughness, knowledge, and the 
highest efficiency. Nobody can help a navigator. Gibbon said : 

The winds and the waves are always on the side of the ablest navigators. 

In threading Hell Gate or in negotiating the passage of the Straits 
of Magellan, toe navigator must depend upon himself and the knowl- 
edge he has acquired. That is no time to have other people interpret 
the charts to him. He must read the charts himself. During the 
War between the States a number of the officers of the Navy gave 
their swords to the South. The South's greatest handicap was the 
blockade of its ports. A good many of these officers were put in 
charge of the swift blockade runners of the Confederacy, and the 
port which most of them made was that of Wilmington, N. C. All 
lighthouse lights had disappeared along the coast ana the buoys were 
afl gone from the waters near the shore. No man who was on 
familiar terms with John Barleycorn, said Capt Maffitt, one of the 
Annapolis men who ran the blockade, could make a bold approach 
and get by the alert blockaders at the mouth of the Cape Fear. It is 
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said that one of the skippers of a blockade runner who did not obey 
Capt. Maffitt's injunction was one day taking his meridian observa- 
tion when he found himself 7 miles west of Raleigh, N. C., and while 
attempting to make that city was very much surprised to find him- 
self picked up by a Federal blockader. He did not know how to 
navigate, because he was not master of himself. A splendid tribute 
to the Annapolis training, however, is to be found in the fact that 
not a single one of the Annapolis men who commanded Confederate 
blockade runners was ever captured by the blockading fleets. 

It can not, therefore, be too strongly emphasized that self-mastery 
does not merely mean " No." You have heard of the little boy who 
was 12 years old before he knew that his name was not " Jimmy 
Don't." Obedience is the first step in self-mastery. When a youth 
has learned to obey his parents and his teachers, and then to obey 
those principles which make for the mastery of nis studies and the 
mastery of nis impulses he has gone a long ways toward self- 
mastery. It continues to burgeon into right thought and habit. 
The newest recruit will know whether you are master of yourself. 
If he sees that temper is under subjection, justice is even-handed, 
* that there is consideration for those below as well as obedience to 
those above, command will come easily. You will command because 
of the knowledge on the part of others that you command yourself. 
But if you give way to temper, if you speak harshly or coldly to 
those who must obey your command — most of all, if you stamp 
I your foot as you stand on the bridge and scream angrily at the lad 
at the wheel, "Is she on her course?" you will lose yourself, and 
losing command of yourself will display fatal weakness. I was told 
a few days ago of the commander of a vessel who heard the men 
talking loudly and unnecessarily just under the bridge. Calling his 
chief boatswain, the captain said : " Go to Ensign So-and-so on the 
fo'castle and tell him very quietly to stop that loud talking." This 
is a seemingly small matter, but when I heard that story I made a 
mental memorandum of that man as one worthy to call upon when 
I need a strong man for any service. 

Once when teaching a rather dull boy, Dr. Arnold, the famous 
headmaster of Rugby, spoke somewhat sharply to him, on which the 
pupil looked up in his race, and said : " Why do you speak angrily, 
sir? Indeed, I am doing the best I can." Years afterwards Arnold 
used to tell the story to his children, and added: "I never felt so 
much ashamed in my life — that look and that speech I have never 
forgotten." Command the tongue — ''Evil is wrought by want of 
thought as well as want of feeling." Courage and calmness go to- 
gether. There are brave men who bluster and are impetuous, but 
they never secure that perfect oneness of action essential in modern 
naval command. 

There is something in letting the men under you — junior officers 
and men, too — realize that you feel that all are parts of a great 
machine, a great institution. Sir Charles Napier was an English 
leader in the East Indian colonies. ^ His tasks were exacting of the 
highest type of courage and determination. His method of infusing 
his own fine spirit into his men was to work as hard as any of the 
privates in the ranks. "The great art of commanding," said he, 
" is to take a share of the work. A yo ung officer who accompanied 
him in his campaigns once said: " When I see that old man inces- 
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santly on his horse, how can I be idle, who am young and strong? 
I would go into a loaded cannon's mouth if he ordered me." This 
remark, when repeated to Napier, he said was ample reward for all 
his toils. It illustrates the iaea I have in mind of the broad spirit 
of sympathy and generosity which self-control begets in a military 
commander and which gives him a power which will make his men 
follow him to the gates of hell, if necessary. Magnanimity,' even 
gentleness, never muitated against power over men or the enforce- 
ment of the strictest discipline. 

Rear Admiral Luce, in an address at this academy, in which he 
was arguing for " Christian ethics as an element of military educa- 
tion,' 9 said : 

The battle begins in early youth, and the same discipline which enables the 
young warrior to subdue his own evil nature and obtain command over himself, 
enables him in mature years to command others and to overcome the enemies 
of his country. 

Do you say that it is a difficult condition precedent to the highest 
usefulness in a naval officer? I answer, It is. The world is full of 
men of brains and bravery who fail to climb to the mountain peaks 
of power, because, though they have learning and readiness to do, 
they have never learned to put a rein upon their passions or call to 
the colors all their reserves of manhood that they might give the best 
that is in them. 

Equipoise and just administration are dependent upon self-control. 
The man who secures the earnest cooperation of all on board ship » 
does not owe it to regulations or strict discipline, important and 
essential as they are. He owes it to the indefinable spirit which in the 
absence of any correct definition we call poise, the spirit of justice 
and appreciation which pervades the ship. No officer can possess 
these qualities unless he is captain of his soul, master of his tongue, * 
dictator to his appetite. Therefore, young gentlemen, I put this most 
difficult of all tasks on the first rung in the ladder upon which you 
must place your feet if you would climb to the fighting top and direct 
the fire of the turret guns. 

But self-mastery must be attained if you would be worthy of the 
noble heritage that comes to every American privileged to enter the 
naval service. It is a noble profession into which you are admitted. 
Truth and courage are illustrated in the lives of tne men who have 
made the Navy. These virtues adorn the lives of the men who wel- 
come you to fellowship. It is a glorious company of which you be- 
come a part. Will you brine forth the qualities that have always 
ennobled the officers of the Navy? I believe you will. As I look 
into your faces, I feel that the spirit of high enterprise and noble am- 
bition which animates you will enable you to add to the glory of the 
service. With confidence and pride your country gives you its com- 
mission. 

In conclusion, young gentlemen of the graduating class and 
those who will soon win a commission in the Navy, let me give you 
the admonition written by an ensign to his young nephew. The 
young officer, who loved the service, hoped the nephew would become 
an officer, ana gave him this advice, which I commend to you: 

Above all, you must learn to be self-reliant You must be a man at 16; it 
won't be hard for you to accomplish it Never ask any favors if you can 
help it 
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Study hard and don't pretend you know a thing until you know It Don't be 
a bookworm or a hothouse plant, but take the proper exercise to make your- 
self a strong man. Don't tell a lie even at the Naval Academy. Love your 
father and mother and obey orders. It Is as bad to disobey orders from the 
proper source as it is to tell a He. * * * When you are older you will laugh 
and then wonder if your uncle kept all these things. He didn't. That Is the 
reason he wants to warn you beforehand so as to make an officer of you ; you 
won't have the faults that he had. 

But he will repeat to you what was said to him and the rest of the*Navy 
team last year before the game with West Point which we won 6 to 4. Mind 
It wherever you may be. It is : " For God's sake keep your nerve, and show 
the stuff you're made of ! " 

You will have observed, young gentlemen, that in what I have said 
no allusion has been made to your duties to others. I have given you 
no admonition to altruism. AH the counsel to master yourselves has 
been directed toward making you strong for your own advancement. 
I have appealed to your highest self-love and the proper passion of 
ambition, and to that alone. A man may wish to make his life a 
benediction to the world ; he may be gifted and of philanthropic mind, 
and may wish to help his comrades, but until his own feet are se- 
curely placed upon solid ground he can not lift others. • The world 
is full of well-meaning altruists, who turn aside to offer assistance 
to others before they are able really to help themselves. You can 
not serve humanity, you can not aid a brother, until you have yourself 
risen to a place of vantage. You can not give money to the needy 
unless you have made it. You can not teach anything you do not 
know yourself. If you would serve others, you must serve yourself. 
You must have in order to give. You must know before you can 
impart. Therefore, with all earnestness, I urgje upon you me duty 
of fitting yourself for your task, mastering mind and body, to the. 
end that you may be ready when the time comes to do your owiy 
work. 

But you ask me: "Tell me more fully about my duty to others. 
What in the way of helpfulness do I owe my comrades?" My 
answer is, that first of all you must look to making yourself, and your 
career, rising to the highest rank, and being satisfied with nothing 
less. How, then, do you ask, can I answer the call for me to be a 
brother to my fellows ? The answer is plain : 

To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
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CREDIT AS THE EXPONENT OF PROGRESS. 



ADDRESS BY HON. THOMAS P. GORE 

DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MIDWINTER DINNER OF THE NEW YORK CREDIT MEN'S 
ASSOCIATION. HELD IN NEW YORK. JANUARY 25. 1916, 



Gentlemen: I realize that in addressing this association of credit 
men I am not only guilty of carrying coals to Newcastle, but I 
am carrying gold to Ophir and diamonds to Golconda. There is 
nothing either new or illuminating that I can say to you upon the 
history, theory, or the philosophy of credit. I appreciate the danger 
of employing figures of speech in discussing an economic question or 
in discussing any other subject which requires considerable accuracy 
of speech. 

By a sort of accepted metaphor money has been likened unto the 
blood in the arteries of trade and commerce. With equal propriety 
we may characterize credit as the very breath of the life of modern 
business. Judged by its manifestations, credit in the commercial 
world bears an even more striking resemblance to electricity in the 
physical universe. Electricity is subtle, is unsubstantial, invisible, 
impalpable, imponderable, whatever that train of adjectives may 
mean. [Applause.] Electricity is a force so deft that it may operate 
the most delicate "instruments of precision," a force so tremendous 
and universal that it may hold the fixed stars in their places and bind 
the wandering planets to their appointed courses. 

Credit is silent, subtle, unsubstantial. It is imperceptible to the 
senses; and yet credit is a force, a commercial force, so slight that it 
cares for the smallest transaction on the retail counter, and is a force 
sufficient to finance embattled nations distraught with blood and war. 

What is this thing credit? What is this thing so subtle that it 
eludes sight, touch, and feeling, and yet is so mighty that without it 
the modern business world itself would dissolve " like the unsubstantial 
fabric of a vision" and leave "scarce a rack behind" 1 

Credit is a promise to pajr. That is the vital spark, the vital 
principle, of all credit. The simple promise to pay is the germ from 
which the credit system, with all its delicate adjustments, with all its 
stupendous strength, has been evolved. 

A credit transaction is the present transfer of a thing of value in 
consideration of a promised equivalent to be rendered in the future. 
Futurity is one of its essentials, as confidence or security is another of 
its essentials. But the credit system itself is not to be identified with 
credit. The credit system involved the modes or. methods of con- 
ducting credit transactions and payments, and it may be said to 
include the various agencies and institutions which have been devised 
for carrying on and facilitating such transactions and payments. 

Personal credit or confidence in a limited form may exist in the 
rudest society, but a credit system is one of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of a highly organized commercial society. 

8 
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Is credit capital? Are debts wealth? Is a promise to pay either 
capital or wealth ?• Are the instruments of credit themselves wealth f 
This is a much-controverted question. I do not mean to decide it 
ex cathedra. I may say in passing that if the instruments of credit 
are not wealth, they bear a very marked and striking resemblance to 
wealth. Mr. McLeod declares with great emphasis that credit instru- 
ments are not only wealth, but that they constitute one of the most 
important categories of wealth. Mr. Trice and others insist with 
equal emphasis that credit instruments are not wealth; that they are 
mere claims to wealth, that they are representatives of wealth. It 
seems to me that Mr. Seligman has indicated the distinction with sci- 
entific precision. He says that while credit instruments are not 
wealth m the strictest sense of the term, they are in the strictest sense 
of the term property. Property involves a legal conception, the idea 
of exclusive ownership and appropriation, a right taken cognizance of 
by the law, and, like wealth, capable of exchange, of being bought 
and sold. But it can hardly be insisted that if each of the 700 men in 
this presence should execute his promissory note for $100 to his 
neighbor sitting on his right and on his left, there would thus be 
created $140,000 of wealth. Nor can it be insisted that by pass- 
ing a single $100 bill from hand to hand and liquidating these 
promissory notes there would thus be extinguished and annihilated 
$140,000 of real wealth in the twinkling of an eye. It can hardly 
be maintained that the New York Clearing House daily extinguishes 
millions and yearly extinguishes billions ot actual wealth. Property 
rights can be thus created and extinguished, but notcapital, not wealth. 
But, waiving aside this distinction, the importance of credit in the 
business world can hardly be overestimated, can hardly be overstated. 

The commercial and industrial history of mankind has been divided 
into three great epochs: The age of barter, the age of money, and the 
age of credits. The history of every civilized country indicates that 
it has passed through this evolution. Even to-day in different quar- 
ters of the globe we see people in each of these different economic 
stages or in course of transition from one unto the other. 

Barter is the first and the simplest form of exchange, and even 
barter is preceded by a system of voluntary presents, the exchange 
of gifts. In course of tune it came to pass that these reciprocal 
presents were expected to be approximately equal in value, and 
neglect on the part of a barbaric trader to observe this tenet of 
commercial morality led to the first commercial war, to retaliation 
and bloodshed. We and other commercial nations are in the full 
blaze and splendor of the credit age. Of all commercial transactions 
95 per cent are carried on by means of credit rather than cash. Ex- 
cluding the retail business, 99 per cent of all payments, 99 per cent 
of commercial transactions, are carried on not in cash, but through 
the instrumentality of credits. 

It is said that the great naturalist, Cuvier, could, from a single 
fossil bone of an extinct species of animal, reconstruct the frame- 
work of an individual of the species. This was due to his knowledge 
of the animal organism, of the necessary relation between its various 
parts. An economist and jurist of equal skill could take the com- 
mercial lawB and customs of an extinct people, of a forgotten nation, 
and determine with marked precision the stage of its progress ana 
the state of its civilization. 
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A system of credits implies certain conditions as precedent, as 
prerequisite to, or as coincident with, its very existence. A credit 
system implies stability of government, security of property, the 
accumulation of capital, ancT machinery for the collection of debts 
or the punishment of defaulting debtors. The credit system implies 
the existence of ethical standards,- a sense of obligation and respon- 
sibility, of confidence between man and man. 

Herbert Spencer has said with truth that in a society "where 
every man is thief or liar" credit would be an impossibility, borrow- 
ing and lending would be unknown. So that the existence of a 
credit system proves the existence of comparatively high ethical 
and commercial standards. [Applause.] The telltale ruins of 
ancient Babylon render up her commercial secrets and her commer- 
cial history. She had a system of credits and banking institutions. 
Promissory notes, bills of exchange, and insurance were common 
commercial agencies and practices among her people. This dem- 
onstrates that she had a highly organized state of economic society. 

Within the limits and conditions which I have enumerated the 
history of the rate of interest indicates the ratio between the supply 
of capital and the demand for capital, indicates the prevailing con- 
dition as to prosperity or depression, indicates the peculiar hazard 
incident to a particular business or of a particular individual in a 
given transaction. This is a most illuminating and significant 
History. 

In ancient Greece the rate of interest ranged from 12 to 18 per cent, 
and the rate of interest in maritime transactions was allowed to mount 
up to 33 per cent. I take this as conclusive proof that John Skelton 
Williams was not Comptroller of the Currency in ancient Greece. 
[Applause and laughter.] 

In Rome the Law of the Twelve Tables fixed the rate of interest 
at 12 per cent. 1 per cent a month. All legal interest was afterwards 
entirely prohibited, at least for a time, and during that time usury 
ran riot. Under the reign of Augustus Caesar the prevailing rate 
was only 4 per cent, a period of remarkable peace and security. 
Under Justinian's Code, adopted in the sixth century, the rate of 
interest which persons of wealth were allowed to charge was only 4 
per cent; 6 per cent was the legal rate. Merchants might be charged 
as much as 8 per cent, and in maritime transactions as much as 12 
per cent. 

For centuries the church through the canonical' law undertook to 
prohibit and penalize interest and usury. The laws of economics 
and the demands of commerce were in constant warfare with these 
ordinances. Several centuries elapsed before the charging of interest 
was legalized. The effort to prohibit or regulate interest was little 
more successful than the effort to regulate prices by law. English 
history and experience upon these points demonstrate the difficulty 
of fixing interest rates, prices, wages, or profits in contravention of 
the law of supply and demand. 1 shall not weary your patience 
with an enumeration of dates and rates, but you will pardon just a 
few. About the year 900 ; under the reign of Alfred the Great, a law 
was promulgated prohibiting usury. A similar law was promul- 

S ted in 1050 under the reign of Edward the Confessor. Not until 
e reign of HenryVIH, about 1545, was interest formally and gen- 
erally legalized This act was repealed under his successor, Edward 
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VI, but was again reenacted in 1571, under Elizabeth. The rate 
was 10 per cent. This rate was reduced in 1624 to 8 per cent. It 
was reduced to 6 per cent in 1660, and about 50 years later was 
reduced to 5 per cent. That continued, with certain exceptions and 
limitations, to be the legal rate until after the middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century. About 1854 all usury laws were repealed in England 
The regulation of interest must be justified upon the presence either 
of actual or potential monopoly or monopoly power. 

We, too, have our interest and usuary problems here in the United 
States. I suppose it always has been with us. Perhaps it always 
will be with us, but rates of interest ranging from 25 to 2,100 per 
cent, as recently revealed by the Comptroller of the Currency, can 
hardly be characterized as legitimate banking. A risk which 
demands such a rate of interest is not banking; it is gambling, and 
legitimate borrowers should not be fined to insure transactions 
involving so high a hazard. 

The Koran forbade the followers of Mohammed to charge or receive 
interest. "They who devour usury shall not arise from the dead," 
said the prophet of Allah. This interdiction of interest is one of the 
principal factors explaining the universal industrial and commercial 
stagnation which prevails wherever Mohammedanism prevails. That 
ordinance takes away the incentive to economy and thrift. It takes 
away the opportunity for investment. It takes away the possibility 
of profit. The Mohammedan hoards his money. He buries his gold, 
and buried treasures bear no fruit, no golden apples of the Hespendes. 
They are as barren as the accursed ng tree. Until socialism comes 
interest and profits must continue to be in the future, as they have 
been in the past, one of the chief incentives to economy and thrift, 
to industrial progress and commercial prosperity. 

Credit surcharges capital with efficiency; it woos hoarded treasure 
from its hiding place. It gathers up bits of capital too small to be used 
separately and on their own account. It transfers capital from those 
wno are content with mere investment to those who desire to engage 
in productive enterprise and industry. Credit affords talent the 
benefit of capital and opportunity and. affords society the benefit of 
talent. Credit abolishes the difference between the past, the present, 
and future tenses. Credit enables the present to lay under contribu- 
tion all the accumulated capital of the past, and even the anticipated 
earnings of the future. One of the greatest achievements, one of the 

Seatest miracles ever wrought by credits, in my own judgment, is 
e simple credit unions which have been established m the conti- 
nental countries of Europe. The Schulze^Dehtzsch system in the 
industrial centers enables men without business reputation, without 
commercial rating, without assets, to avail themselves of their poten- 
tial credit. The needs of the farmers and agricultural laborers are 
supplied in Germany through the Raiffeisen Banks, and in other 
European countries through similar institutions. In Italy they have 
instituted a system of people's banks under which honor loans are 
made, made to men in the most necessitous circumstances, men who 
have no resources excepting the skill of their own hands and the 
honesty of their own hearts. 

The percentage, of loss in these institutions has been remarkably 
low. It showB Tiow human nature and human hearts respond to con- 
fidence, how trust inspires worthiness of trust, how faith begets fidelity. 
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The weakest point in our credit system is the want of some such sys- 
tem of rural credits to accommodate the farmers of our country. The 
farmer borrows money on short time and at high rates of interest, 
generally running from 5 to 10 years. He can not pay the principal 
and interest of the loan out of the earnings of the farm during tnat 

Seriod. Such a system of farm financiering is essentially, is fatally 
efective. We need a system of long-time loans at low rates of 
interest, with the amortization method of payments, such as has been 
established with such marked success in the continental countries of 
the Old World. But this problem is capable of solution. It will be 
solved. 

The more perplexing nuzzle is the tenant farmer, the man without 
land, without home, without stock, without, in many instances, farm 
implements, without any dower save his brain and brawn. My 
friends, I commend him to. your consideration. He is entitled to the 
benefit of your experience and reflection. The man who devises a 
credit system that will meet his situation, that will vitalize his poten- 
tial credit, will earn for himself a niche in that temple consecrated to 
the benefactors of mankind, alongside of Wollemborg and Luzatti, 
the friends of the friendless in Italy. Not only is credit able to assist 
the poorest of the poor, the weakest of the weak, to bear his burden 
with less difficulty, but it is sufficient to enable tne strongest to bear 
their burdens with greater f acility. 

Let me illustrate. In the United States our stock of gold to-dav 
aggregates two billions two hundred millions. Our national indebted- 
ness is equal to one-half the country's stock of gold. National, State, 
county, and municipal indebtedness in this country aggregates two 
and one-half times the total gold supply. The bondea indebtedness 
of the railroads is five times this stock of gold. Private indebtedness, 
individual and corporate, excluding current accounts, is nineteen 
times the entire gold supply of the entire United States. At the 
breaking out of the European war the public indebtedness of the 46 
leading countries of the* world aggregated forty-four billions of dollars, 
perhaps five times the entire stock of gold in all the civilized world. 
I say this to illustrate the strength, I might say the miraculous 
strength, of credit and of the existing credit systems throughout 
Christendom. 

This brings me to the consideration of the point so ably discussed 
this evening by Mr. Warburg. It is our ambition to become a cred- 
itor nation. This is not an unreasonable ambition. The United 
^States has a right to aspire to become the financial premier in the finan- 
cial federation of the world. There are certain conditions which are 
essential to render any country a creditor nation. One of these is an 
accumulated stock of available capital. In addition to this, one or 
the other of the following conditions must obtain: Either the resources 
of the leading country must be relatively well developed as contrasted 
with the undeveloped resources of the borrowing country, or else the 
borrowing country must be driven by some imperious, some over- 
powering necessity into the money market. 

The United States is advancing credit or capital to the South 
American States because our resources are more fully developed than 
theirs. The United States is lending to the stricken nations of Europe 
because they are driven by uncompromising necessity into the bor- 
rowing market 
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8 CREDIT AS THE EXPONENT OF PROGRESS. 

I might say this in passing, that Great Britain was the creditor 
nation of the world because she had a vast accumulation of capital, 
because her resources were relatively well developed in comparison 
with the young an4 developing countries of the globe. I do not mean 
to introduce the tariff question here, but unless all nations are pro- 
tected and other conditions are equal, the country having the lowest 
tariff will have the greater advantage, because defctor nations will in- 
sist upon borrowing in those countries where a dollar's worth of their 
goods will pay a dollar's worth of their debts. We reflect with some 
pride upon the fact that the American dollar has, at least temporarily, 
come to be the international unit of account. If we can perpetuate 
this policy it is, of course, desirable to do so. Perhaps it would fore- 
close forever the consideration of that question which was agitated 
some four or five decades ago, the question of an international unit 
or system of coinage, an international money of account, an inter- 
national unit of value — I do not refer to bimetallism. It would of 
necessity be a gold coin and part of a decimal system. It is almost 
too much to hope that other nations will acquiesce in the acceptance 
of the American dollar as the standard of international commerce. 
The establishment of such a unit of value and money of account to 
measure international payments would greatly simplify political 
arithmetic and facilitate international exchange. I tnrow this out 
merely as a suggestion. It may be one of those elusive mirages of 
the financial desert which we might pursue without overtaking unto 
the end of time. 

The clearing house is one of the highest forms and phases of com- 
mercial evolution. I am not sure that the clearing house is not 
capable of development in two directions — in the direction of in- 
dividual clearings. Such a system of clearings was of great conse- 
Suence during the great commercial fairs of the later middle ages. I 
o not mean to tret backward to the middle ages, bi|t the experience 
of every time and of every clime should be # made to shed its light 
upon the present and its problems. I am no't sure that the clearing 
house is not capable of development in the direction of international 
clearings, the balancing of international debts, the cancellation of 
international credits. But this is merely another conundrum pro- 
pounded by an amateur to an assemblage of experts. 

These are some of the possibilities of the credit system. ^ But the 
svstem with all its advantages and possibilities is not without its 
dangers. We have a rather complicated and intricate system of 
distribution. Some have characterized it as wasteful. There are 
two or three or four links in the chain of credit extending from the 
producer or the manufacturer on the one hand to the ultimate 
consumer upon the other. The risk increases with each additional 
link. Reducing the number of links would reduce the risk and would 
increase the security. I commend this problem to your consideration 
because you credit men stand as sentinels and as guards to protect 
the rest of society against dangers of this description. 

Confidence is the soul of credit, and when credit loses its soul evil 
may follow. I refer to speculation when it runs riot. Periods of 
excessive speculation seem to return in cycles. This is a not a mere 
coincidence, not a mere matter of fortuitous chance. Nor is it 
due, as Mr. Jevons contended, to the spots in the sun. [Laughter.] 
It is due to a deep-seated law of psychology, a deep-seated law of 
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human nature, a disposition to buy upon a rising and to sell upon a 
falling market. Time being an element, these cycles come and go 
and come again. The credit man will be the first to exhibit the 
danger signal and to warn society against evils of this description. 
It can not be unknown to you that there are those who have charged 
or feared the existence of a money trust, or, to use a fitter name, a 
credit monopoly in the United States. I need not say that such a 
trust, that such a monopoly, would be the worst possible form of 
monopoly or trust. It would be at once the patron of all existing 
combinations and the enemy of all new and competitive enterprises. 
It would smother all such enterprises in the cradle. Any man of 
character, of assets, with a reasonable prospect of success has a right 
to credit without being obliged to consult his rival or competitor. 

We ought to erect every safeguard against the establishment of a 
credit monopoly in the United States. We ought to insist upon 
the democratization of credit. To this end the Federal Reserve 
System has been installed. It will serve and accomplish this end 
and it will also serve ap a protection against the occurrence of crises 
and commercial panics. 

The commercial panic or crisis is one of the dangers and disad- 
vantages inseparable from a credit system. Gout is an infirmity 
of high life and insanity is a disease of rational beings. Commercial 
crises is one of the diseases, one of the dangers, incident to a highly 
developed credit or commercial system. 

Paraon the digression for a moment. Panics have come in all 
commercial countries, in all epochs of history. A serious panic occurred 
in Rome in the year 33 of the present era. That was the year of 
the crucifixion. 1 allude to .that merely as a coincidence. In the 
the year 32 Seuthes & Son, leading merchants of Alexandria, failed. 
Their failure was due to the loss of three richly laden spice ships in 
a hurricane on the Red Sea.^ They had also suffered reverses in their 
caravan trade with Ethiopia owing to the decline in the value of 
ivory and ostrich feathers. Soon afterwards the firm of Melcus & Co., 
of TV 1 " 6 ; went into bankruptcy. Their failure was due to embezzle- 
ment on the part of a freedman manager and to a strike upon the part 
of certain of their Phoenician employees. They had obtained con- 
siderable credits from the banking firm of Quintus Maximus & 
Lucius Vibo, of Rome, situated on via Sacre, the Wall Street of that 
ancient metropolis. [Laughter.] When it became noised abroad that 
this bank was involved, a run on the bank ensued. This involved 
still another bank, that of the Brothers Pettius. The two banks 
closed their doors on the same day. This was followed by another 
failure in Rome, by the failure of the leading bank in Carthage, and 
the leading bank in Corinth, the failure of two banks in Lyons, and 
the failure of a bank in Byzantium, the modern Constantinople. 
The panic ran riot. 

A courier was sent to TTberiuSjthen in his retreat at Capri. After 
four days the courier returned. The Senate assembled posthaste and 
an immense crowd thronged the Forum. It is said that million- 
aires and beggars jostled each other in their efforts to receive the 
tidings from tne Emperor. Tiberius directed that 100,000,000 ses- 
tercia be taken from the public treasury and deposited with the 
embarrassed banks with directions that they lend to the neediest 
debtors on three years' time without interest, but upon double security. 
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10 CREDIT AS THE EXPONENT OF PROGRESS. 

This relieved the stringency, confidence returned, and business 
was resumed. How like the daily dispatches of 1893 and 1907 
read these passages from Tacitus and Seutonius. Every commer- 
cial country must calculate at least upon the possibility of commer- 
cial panics and crises. 

Let me now speak briefly of the humanities of the commercial sys- 
tem. In ancient times the laws regulating the obligation between 
debtor and creditor were of the most rigorous character: they were 
severe; they were cruel. In Greece the creditor could sell his debtor 
and his family into slavery. That custom was abolished by the Code 
Solon. Under the Roman law the creditor could not only sell Us 
debtor into slavery but he had the power of life and death over the 
unfortunate debtor. 

Imprisonment for debt prevailed in England until 1844. The 
first State to abolish that policy in the United States was that of 
Pennsylvania in 1790. New York began its abolition in 1831, show- 
ing the progress of a more humane and enlightened spirit. 

Bankruptcy laws have been extended in scype and humanized in 
their effects. The bankruptcy law has prevailed in England for more 
than three and a half centuries. There have t^een four bankruptcy 
statutes in the United States — one in 1800, the next in 1841, the 
next in 1867, and the last in 1898. The statutes have undoubtedly 
ofttimes been used and abused as a refuge for undeserving and 
fraudulent debtors, and yet after all they have been a sort of legal 
and judicial answer to the prayer, "Forgive us our debts as we for- 

five our debtors. 11 They nave said to the erring and unfortunate 
ebtor, in the language of the Nazarene, "Go and sin no more." 

Perhaps the first bankruptcy statute- — or establishment, perhaps, 
I would better say — was the great Temple to Diana in the ancient 
city of Ephesus. The impecunious, the necessitous debtor who 
who could find refuge in the precincts of this sanctuary was afforded 
protection against tne wrath and vengeance of his pursuing creditors. 

It requires no prophet to tell or to foretell that we are coming 
upon better times, that, barring the European war, the commercial 
and industrial and financial progress of tne world was never more 
promising. The morning star of a new time is already twinkling 
upon the brow of the eastern horizon. 

The credit system has done much to build up and maintain higher 
ethical standards, has done much to inculcate a sense of obligation, 
a feeling of responsibility. We must continue to insist upon honesty 
for honesty's sake, upon honor for honor's sake. Subsidized mo- 
rality is not genuine morality. An assumed virtue, whatever the 
dividend, is not real virtue. But virtue and morality are strength- 
ened ana not weakened by the assurance that good faith has still 
other compensations than that of a conscience void of offense. To 
a man of honor there is no fortune more highly valued than that of 
the confidence and merited esteem of his fellow man. 

The credit system teaches that there is no substitute' for personal 
integrity, that without it all other virtues wither away and die. It 
verifies anew this ancient truth that, measuring the things that are 
permanent and the things that are passing, "a good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches." 
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Navy Department^ 

Washington, April 1, 1916. 
Sib: I have the honor to forward herewith the information regard- 
ing vessels of the Navy requested by Senate resolution of March 27, 
1916. 

In addition to the information asked for, there have also been 
forwarded lists of the vessels on the Asiatic station and those which 
are on neither coast of the United States. 
Sincerely, yours, 

Josephus Daniels. 
The President of the Senate. 
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NAVAL STRENGTH ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Numbers and types of vessels in ike Navy. 



Type. 

Battleships, first line 

Battleships, second line . . . 

Armored cruisers. 

Cruisers, first class 

Cruisers, second class. 

Cruisers, third class 

Monitors 

Destroyers 

Coast torpedo vessels 

Torpedo boats 

Submarines 

Tenders to torpedo vessels 



Number. 



Type. 

Gunboats 

Transports *.. 

Supply ships. 

Hospital ship 

Fuel ships 

Converted yachts 

Tugs 

Special type 

unserviceable (or war purposes., 

Total of all classes. 



Number. 



4 
4 
1 

20 
14 
48 
8 
81 



847 



Numbers and types of vessels in the Atlantic Ocean. 



Type. 



Number. 



Type. 



Number. 



ASSIGNED TO THE ATLANTIC FLEET. 



Battleships, first line 

Battleships, second line 

Armored cruisers 

Cruiser, second class 

Cruisers, third class 

Monitors 

Destroyers 

Coast torpedo vessels 

Submarines 

Tenders to torpedo vessels. 

Gunboats 

Transport.. 



Supply ships.. 
Hospital ship. 



Fuel ships. 

Converted yacht 

Tugs 

Special type 

unserviceable for war purposes.. 



Battjleshlps, first line. 

Battleships, second line. .. 

Cruisers, second class 

Cruisers, third class 

Monitor 

Destroyers 

Torpedo boats 

Submarine 

Tender to torpedo vessels. 
Gunboats 



8 
12 



Fuel snips > 

Converted yachts 

Tugs 

Special type 

unserviceable for war purposes.. 



10 ' 

20 

11 



Total. 



Ill 



Total. 



118 



i Two fuel ships are engaged in carrying coal from the Atlantic coast to the Philippine Ii 
Numbers and types of vessels in the Pacific Ocean. 



Type. 



Number. 



Type. 



Number. 



ASSIGNED TO THE PACIFIC FLEET. 

Armored cruisers 

Cruisers, third class 

Monitors 

Coast torpedo vessels 

Submarines 

Tenders to torpedo vessels 

Gunboats 

Transport .-. 

Supply ship 

Fuel snips 

Tug 

Unserviceable for war purposes 

Total 



87 



OTHER VESSELS. 

Battleships, second line. 

Armored cruisers 

Cruisers, first class 

Cruisers, third class 

Gunboats 

Supply ship 

Tugs 

Torpedo boats 

Unserviceable for war purposes. 

Total 
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KAVAL STRENGTH ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Numbers and types of vessels on the Asiatic Station. 



3 



Type. 



Number. 



Type. 



Number. 



Cruisers, first class 

Cruisers, third class 

Monitors 

Coast torpedo vessels. 

Submarines 

Tenders to torpedo vessels. 
Gunboats 



Fuel ships 

Tugs ; 

Transport 

Unserviceable tor war purposes.. 



Total. 



88 



Number and types of vessels assigned to naval militia organizations and others which are 
on neither the Atlantic nor the Pacific coasts of the United States. 

Converted yachts 4 

Torpedo boat 1 

Unserviceable for war purposes 4 

Gunboats 3 



Total. 



Number and type of vessels under contract or construction and where building. 

Battleships 

Destroyers 

Fuel ships 



Transport. 
Submarines.. 
Supply ship. 
Tugs 



12 



8 

15 

2 

1 

36 

1 
2 



Total vessels under construction &> 

The following table indicates where the above vessels are being built: 



Where building. 



Where building. 



BATTLESHIPS, 

Oklahoma 

Idaho 

Pennsylvania.. 

Mississippi 

New Mexico.... 

Arizona 

No. 43 

California 

DESTROTKRfl. 

Tucker 

Sampson 

Rowan 

Porter 

Wilkes 

Wainwrlght.... 

Davis 

Allen 

Shaw 

No. 60. 

No. 70 

No. 71 

No. 72 

No. 73 

No. 74 

FUEL SHIPS. 

Cuyama 



New York Shipbuilding Co. 

Do. 
Newport News Shipbuilding 
Co. 

Do. 
New York Navy Yard. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 



Fore River Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wm. Cramp A Sons. 

Do. 
New York Shipbuilding Co. 
Bath Iron Works. 

Do. 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Do. 
Norfolk Navy Yard. 
Seattle Construction & Dry 

Dock Co. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons. 

Do. 
Bath Iron Works. 



Mare Island Navy Yard. 
Built at Mare Island, but to be 

completed at the New York 

Navy Yard. 



TRANSPORT. 

Henderson 

SUPPLY SHIP, 

No.l 

Wando 

Pocahontas 

SUBMARINES. 

L-1, L-2. L-3, 
L-4, lr4, L-10, 
L-ll, M-l, 
Schley. 

L-5...... 

L-6 

L-7 

L-8 

N-l,N-2,N-3.... 
N-4, N-5, N-6, 

andN-1 

0-1 * 

Q-2 

0-3. 0-4, 0-6, 

0-6, 0-7. 0-8, 

0-9, O-lO. 
O-ll, 0-12, and 

0-13. 
0-14,0-16,0-16. 



Navy yard, Philadelphia. 
Navy yard, Boston. 



Navy yard, Charleston, 
Navy yard, Norfolk. 



Electric Boat Co., Quincy. 



Lake Co., Bridgeport. 
Lake Co., Long Beach. 

Do. 
Navy yard, Portsmouth. 
Electric Boat Co., Seattle. 
Lake Co., Bridgeport. 

Navy yard, Portsmouth. 
Navy yard, Puget Sound. 
Electric Boat Co., Quincy. 

Lake Co., Bridgeport. 

California Shipbuilding Cf\, 
Long Beach, CaL 
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War Department, 
Washington, March 81, 1916. 
The President op the United States Senate. 

Sir: In compliance with the Senate resolution of March 27, 1916, 
I have the honor to inclose herewith a tabulated statement setting 
forth the military forces of the United States now in the State of 
California, together with information showing to what branch or arm 
of the service they belong, the strength of each, the places in the 
State where they are stationed, and the force of men at each place. 
There is also inclosed herewith another tabulated statement show- 
ing the coast defenses in the State of California, how they are manned, 
and the number and kind of guns in each fort. 
Very respectfully, 

Newton D. Baker, 

Secretary of War. 
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MILITABY FOBCE AND COAST DEFENSES IN CALIFORNIA. 



Statement showing the station and strength of troops in Calif 


ornta. 






Staff corps. 


Line. 




Officers. 


Enlisted 
row!. 


Officers. 


Enlisted 


' ------- - y f 

id 
ed 
\es 


4 


123 


47 


1,817 


£ 


2 
3 
1 
1 
7 
2 
11 
23 


14 
47 
8 

04 
38 

S 


10 


233 


... 


3 
11 
11 


150 
285 
761 
















10 
15 

8 


243 




7 
3 


5 

48 




.... 


168 


Total 


64 


809 


115 


3,657 







The Adjutant General's Office, March 31, 1916. 

Seacoast fortification, State of California. 



Coast defense and fort. 


Number and caliber of guns. 


Manned by— 


San Diego: 


f Two 3-inch (15-pounder) guns.-. 


Twenty-eighth Company Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 


Roseorans 






1 Four 10-inch guns 


One hundred and fifteenth Company 


PioPico 


Two 3-inch (15-pounder) guns •. . 

JTwn 5-lnnh. F"«S .... L , 4 . , 


Coast Artillery Corps. 


San Francisco: 




Mfley 


4 Three 12-inch guns 






(Sixteen 12-incfi mortars 


Thirteenth and Twenty-fifth Com- 
panies Coast Artillery Corps. 




Four 3-inch (15-pounder) guns 

Right (Winch gnng. . . 


Barry 


Two 12-inch guns 


One hundred and sixty-first Company 




Eight 12-inch mortars 


Coast Artillery Corps. 
Sixty-sixth Company Coast Artillery 




Six three-inch (15-pounder) guns 

Two 5-inch guns ..... 


Corps. 

One hundred and forty-eighth Com- 
pany Coast Artillery Corps. 


Baker. 


Two 8-lnch gnus .... 








Fivf> 12-InoTfgung ... 


Thirty-second and Sixty-first Com- 
panies Coast Artillery Corps. 




Two 2.24-inch (6-pounder) guns 

Six 3-inch (15-pounder) guns 




Five 5-inoh' guro ....... T 


Fifty-seventh Company Coast Artil- 




Six 6-inch guns ..;.... 


lery Corps. 
Sixtieth and One hundred and forty- 


Winfleld Scott 


Thre« R-in<*h gi«is 


seventh Companies Coast Artillery 
Corps. 




F|ve lMnrh guns. .„---„,,„,»,.„,,,. 


Sixty-fourth and One hundred and 
fifty-eighth Companies Coast ArtO* 
lory Corps. 

Twenty-seventh, Twenty-ninth, and 
Sixty-seventh Companies Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps. 

Thirty-eighth and Sixty-fifth Com- 
panies Coast Artillery Corps. 




Eight 12-inch guns v 

1 Thirty-two 12-inch mortars 


Los Angeles: McDowell. 
McArthur 


Two 8-inch guns ........... 


f Four 3-inch (15-pounder) guns » 

< Four 14-inch guns *. T , . » T T T . - r - ■, r . r . . , T 






[Eight 12-incbTmortars * 











» Appropriated for, but not completed. 
Office Chief of Obdnance, March SO, 1916. 

o 
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War Department, 
Washington, April 5, 1916. 
To the President of the United States Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith a statement showing 
the coast defenses in the State of California, how they are manned, 
and the number and kind of guns in each fort, and to request that 
this statement be substituted for a statement on the same subjects 
transmitted under date of March 31, 1916, in response to Senate 
resolution of March 27, 1916, which original statement was pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record of April 4 ? 1916. 

Subsequently to the transmission of tne original statement to- the 
Senate under date of March 31, it was found mat the statement was 
arranged in such form as to be misleading, and as likely to convey 
an erroneous impression as to the seacoast armament in the State of 
California that can be manned by the available personnel, including 
both the personnel of the regular Coast Artillery and that of the 
California militia coast artillery . The statement now inclosed, which 
is for substitution for the original statement, shows the actual con- 
dition of affairs in this respect 

Respectfully, Newton D. Baker, 

Secretary of War. 
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COAST DEFENSES IN THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 
Seacoast fortifications, State of California 



Coast defenses and fort. 


Number and caliber of guns. 


Manned by— 


San Diego: 


(Two 3-inoh guns 


Twenty-eighth Company, Coast Artffiery 
1 One hundred and fifteenth Ootnpatiy, Coast 




Two 10-inch guns 




Two R-tnch gons ......... T r - 


Artillery Corps. 
Not manned. 




Two io-fach~gnns 


Do. 


PioPloo 


Two 3-j itch guns ........... r 


Do. 


San Francisco: 

MUey 


Sixteen 12-inch mortars 

Thr^e 13-inch guns 


Thirteenth and Twenty-fifth Companies, 
Coast Artillery Corps; four companies Cali- 
fornia Coast Artillery Corps. 

Not manned. 






Two 6-inch guns 


Do. 




Two 12-Inch" gons... 


One hundred and sixty-first Company. Coast 

Artillery Corps. 
Sixty-sixth Company, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Not manned. 

Do. 

Do. 


Barry 


Four 12-inch mortars. 

do 




Eight 6-fnoiT guns." ***•*"*• * 
Poor 3-inch gons 




Four l%|m»>i gons. r., T ,-r 


Thirty-second and Sixty-first Companies, 

Coast Artillery Corps. . 
One hundred and forty-eighth Company, 




Two Mnch guns 


Baker 


One 13-inch gur*. ...... T 


Coast Artillery Corps. 
Not manned. 






Two R-mch guns 


Do. 




Six 3-inch guns 

Sixteen 12-inch mortars 

....do 


Do. 

Thirty-eighth and Sixty-fifth Companies, 
Coast Artillery Corps; four companies Cali- 
fornia Coast Artillery Corps. 

Not manned; 




Right IQ-fnoh guns. 


Twenty-seventh, Twenty-ninth, and Sixty- 




Four 10-inch guns. 


seventh Companies. Coast Artillery Corps; 
two companies California Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

8txty4oarth and One honored and fifty- 
eighth Companies, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Not manned. 
Do. 


Wtafleld Scott 






Three fl-inch guns. 




Four 6-inch guns ] . . . 


Sixtieth and One hundred apd forty-seventh 




Two (Much guns 


Companies, Coast Artillery Corps* " 
Not manned. 




Three MnclT guns 


Fifty-seventh Company, Coast Artillery 




Two 5-inch guns 


Corps. 
Not manned* 




Six 3-inch guns 


Do. 




Two 2.24-inch guns. 


Do. 


McDowell 


Two 8-inch guns 


Da 




(Four 3-inoh guns 


(Appropriated for, but not completed. No 
| manning body provided. 


Los Angeles: MacArthur.... 


[Four 14-inCh guns 




[Eight 13-inch~mortars 
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FROM 



THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PAROLE UNDER THE ACT OF JUNE 25, 1910, 
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PENITENTIARIES, AND THE NUMBEB OF PABOLES OB ANTED 
TJNDEB THIS ACT. 



March SO (calendar day, April 6), 1916.— Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 



Department op Justice, 
Washington, D: C., April 8, 1916. 
Hon. James M. Baker, 

Secretary United States Senate. 

Sir: In accordance with the Senate resolution of the 28th ultimo, 

asking for information relative to the operation of the act of June 

25, 1910; and as amended by the act of June 23, 1913 (parole act). I 

have to inform you that there have been made 5,735 applications lor 

Earole under this law up to this "date. Of this number, 1,756 have 
een recommended for parole by the board of which the warden is a 
member, 1,446 paroles have been granted, and there are 91 cases 
still pending. 

In a very few cases the warden, acting as a member of the parole 
board, may have voted for parole and been overruled by the other 
two members of the board. It would be a very difficult matter to 
ascertain the number of such cases, and I am assuming that the words 
"recommended by the warden" appearing in the resolution were in- 
tended to read "recommended by the parole board. 1 ' 
Respectfully, 



o 



T. W. Gregory, 
Attorney General. 
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RESOURCES OF THE ARID-LAND STATES. 



By Mr. L S. Babtlett, Cheyenne, Wya 



Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle. 

Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch hearen. 

It was my hint to speak. — Othello, 

The design of this article is to puncture some national delusions 
and expose the universal ignorance that exists, particularly in the 
Northeastern and Southern States, and generally in all the States, 
regarding the marvelous resources of the arid lands of our country. 

Our future national expansion must necessarily find its arena in 
the vast unoccupied areas of the public domain, which are now 
found only in the 10 so-called desert-land States. 

Two habits of thought and reasoning have recently obsessed the 
people of this Nation; one, that our native .resources are rapidly 
vanishing and in danger of imminent exhaustion, and another, that 
our arid areas are practically worthless except for tne grazing of 
live stock — that they are simply range lands and nothing more. 

This prevailing sentiment has been largely created by a propa- 
ganda of misinformation maintained by bureaucratic officials, ambi- 
tious politicians, and honest conservationists. 

Without arguing these questions I propose to give actual facts 
which can not be controverted. 

WILL NEVER BE EXHAUSTED. 

These facts will show that instead of our natural resources being 
in danger of exhaustion they have hardly been touched, and in 
fact, can never be exhausted as long as the earth's crust remains, 
and the orderly processes of nature continue. 

As long as the hills, " rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun," stand 
in their places, as long as the streams run and the sun shines, nature's 
laboratory will continue its immeasurable creations and yield its 
abundant treasures, for it is now as true as ever, that "nature 
abhors a vacuum." 

Most of the accepted statements regarding our "vanishing" re- 
sources are so ridiculous, that one can only be amazed that a whole 
nation has been hypnotized into a serene belief of their truth. 

COAL ENOUGH TO LAST 6,000 YEARS. 

For instance, in a press dispatch, March 14, 1908, Mr. Pinchot 
said: 

There Is in this country now timber for less than SO years and coal enough 
to last for less than 100 years. 

S I>-64-l— vol 42 39 S 
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As a matter of fact, a special survey of our coal resources made 
by the United States Geological Survey in 1907 and 1908, shows that 
the coal deposits of this country amount to 3,076,204,000,000 tons. 
This at the rate of our present annual output and consumption gives 
coal enough on hand in the ground to supply this Nation for over 
6,000 years. And yet the Geological Survey will not pretend that 
all the coal measures of the new west have been discovered, and as 
a nature is still in the business of making coal in the ground, we 
can stagger along without any fear of a coal famine for over 60 
centuries. 

ENORMOUS AREAS OF TIMBER. 

Now, as to timber. The scare of an impending timber famine 
has been worked up into a phase of fanaticism that is simply 
astonishing to one who knows the facts. 

According to Government official reports, we now have about 
600,000,000 acres of forests in this country. Germany has 35,000,000 
acres and is not at all worried about its future supply. The forest 
growth of Germany is estimated by that Government at 636 feet 
board measure per acre annually. 

If we estimate our natural increase of timber by forest growth 
alone at 300 feet per acre annually, or less than one-half the Ger- 
man growth, our total increase from forest growth alone amounts 
to 180,000,000,000 board feet annually. As we consume some 
60,000,000,000 feet per annum, this increase alone is more than three 
times tha ainount we consume as a nation. Allowing for loss by 
forest fires and waste in cutting, our forests are now producing more 
than twice as much timber as we consume. 

The fact that forests in Michigan and Maine may become depleted 
or that lumber is getting scarce in some other places upon this great 
continent is only a local incident, yet it is still used as a u bogyman " 
in portraying a general condition that does not exist. 

OIL FOR A HUNDRED CENTURIES. 

Now as to our oil resources: Thirty or forty years ago Mr. Rocke- 
feller could hardly sleep nights for fear our oil resources would 
soon be exhausted. In certain fields in Indiana and Pennsylvania 
the output was diminishing. In some fields it ceased entirely. As 
Carnegie believed that practically all the iron ore in America was 
in the Lake region, so Rockefeller thought that nearly all the oil 
on this continent was in the narrow limits of a small territory over 
which he had commercial and financial jurisdiction. 

Now note the wonderful discoveries of our great new oil fields. 

The well-defined oil areas prospected and exploited in the Middle . 
West, the Mountain States, and the Pacific slope already show 
enough oil to supply the needs of the whole world tor fuel, illumina- 
tion, and lubrication, at least for 5,000 years, and probably for twice 
that period. The investigations of the United States Geological 
Survey demonstrate that there is no more danger of oil resources 
becoming exhausted than there is of the rivers becoming dry. 

Wyoming alone, where the oil resources have hardly been touched, 
has 23,000 square miles of well-defined oil territory, an area greater 
than many of our States. 
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IRON ORE SUPPLY TOR 2,000 TEARS. 

In regard to iron ore, the Chief Forester a few years ago threw 
the scare of an impending iron-ore famine into the American people. 
We were seriously notified by the advance press agents of our " van- 
ishing resources" that the Nation's supply of iron ore would last 
only 40 years, or at most only 50 years. 

As iron and steel are the prime factors of the world's industrial 
operations, this statement, made in the North American Review, 
testified to by Mr. Carnegie and sent all over the country in press 
dispatches, if true, would indicate nothing less than the paralysis 
of our civilization. Yet it was accepted as true by an innocent and 
confiding people. 

What are the facts? The investigations of the United States 
Geological Survey in 1907 to 1910 demonstrate the known iron de- 
posits of the United States to be 62,840,000,000 tons, or enough to 
supply the country at the present rate of consumption over 1,300 
years. So much is known to scientific exploration. The amount of 
unknown and undiscovered iron-ore deposits is undoubtedly very 
large, as no geologist will claim that they have all been found. In 
this connection it should be remembered that a large percentage 
of the iron smelted in our furnaces consists of scrap iron, and as 
the age progresses and new industrial operations multiply, old 
machinery, old rails, iron beams, outworn rolling stock, and every 
kind of iron manufacture goes back into our furnaces in an ever- 
increasing supply to be resmelted, and this reutilization of iron will 
extend the supply to some 2,000 years without considering the un- 
discovered deposits which are continually coining to light. 

One zone of iron ore in the Sunrise Group of iron mines in Wyo- 
ming has been demonstrated by diamond drill explorations to con- 
tain over 250,000,000 tons of high-grade Bessemer ores, and only a 
small part of the iron belt has been opened to exploration. The 
company has 80 mines and is operating only 5 or 6 of these, 
from which it is taking about a million tons annually. In other 
parts of the State there are enormous bodies of iron ore that remain 
untouched. In this respect, as with all native mineral deposits, the 
West is the storehouse of the Nation. Enormous areas of iron de- 
posits that are untouched exist in Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and 
other Mountain States. Some of them will not be needed or utilized 
for a thousand years. 

TEN BILLION TON8 OF PHOSPHATE SOCK. 

Now let. us see about the national supply of phosphate rock. 
About five years ago the Chief Forester, whose special duty it was 
to supervise and protect our forests, in his new role as the protector 
of all the native resources of the land, sent out an alarm cry m official 
bulletins and press dispatches, declaring that this country was 
terribly short on phosphates. President Roosevelt repeated this 
assertion in an official message. 

Previous to these warnings the United States Geological Bureau 
reported the existence of immense phosphate beds in Utah, Idaho, 
and Wyoming. The President was importuned to withdraw these 
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lands from entry, and with a few strokes of the pen the imperial 
decree was issued withdrawing 4,300,000 acres of such lands in 
Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho. 

An investigation of this withdrawal was had in a hearing before 
the House Committee on the Public Lands, which held sittings from 
December, 1908, to February, 1909. In this hearing Mr. F. B. 
Weeks, oi the Geological Bureau, the man who examined and re- 
ported oa these deposits, stated that it was reasonable to estimate 
that there were from 10,000,000,000 to 20,000,000,000 tons of good 
phosphate rock in the area examined. 

As this country uses only about 1,500,000 tons of phosphate rock 
annually, it will be seen that, without taJrinrinto account the phos- 
phate beds of Florida, South Carolina, and Tennessee, this one sec- 
tion will supply our country for over 60 centuries. 

ABUNDANCE OF PRECIOUS METALS. 

In Donaldson's History of the Public Domain he- reports the 
production of gold and silver from 1846 to 1880 as aggregating the 
sum of $1,980,463,792. All of this value except about $1,000,000 he 
says was extracted from the public-land States and only comprises 
gold and silver. The production of copper, zinc, lead, and the minor 
metallic deposits would undoubtedly bring the metallic productioji 
of the same period to $3,000,000,000 in the public-land States, and 
yet at that time our mining industries were in their infancy. Mining 
was done largely in lonely mining camp, in regions infested by hostile 
Indians, with crude reduction processes by intrepid pioneers who 
were the advance guard of civilization. 

To-day the mineral production of the arid-land States is the 
marvel of the age. The mineral production of the country now 
amounts to over $2,000,000,000 annually, most of which is contributed 
by the Western Mountain and Plains States. To-day Che country 
has no adequate conception of the gigantic mineral resources of arid 
land, and yet their development in most of the mineral elements has 
but just begun. 

Some 25 years ago a gold famine was predicted. It was not then 
proposed to lock up all our gold resources so that our grandchildren 
might have a chance in the gold scramble, but instead, the gold 
hunters got more busy and persistent. Since then the output of gold 
has increased to such a magnitude that it has alarmed our. financiers 
and changed the standard of prices the world over. 

The copper resources of the West are now so immense that the 
normal supply of copper is larger than the demand, and within the 
last 10 years many low-grade mines have been obliged to shut down. 

As to silver, it has been a drug in the market since the gold stand- 
ard was established, and only the richest silver mines can be worked 
at a profit. 

As a matter of established fact, there never was a time when the 
visible metallic resources of the arid-land States were so abundant, 
and scientific exploration has determined that these hatural re- 
sources are practically inexhaustible for centuries to oome in the 
ordinary course of nature. 
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E8BIGATTON BE8OUBCB0 OF THE WEST. 

It ib impossible to give an accurate estimate of the enormous 
water resources of the West, available for development of irrigation 
and power enterprises. 

Director Newell of the Reclamation Service estimated that $200,- 
000,000 is now invested in the irrigation works of our arid areas, and 
that we are now watering only 13,000,000 acres.using less than 26 
per cent of the water available for irrigation. This mows that we 
Lave unused water resources sufficient to reclaim 40,000,000 acres 
more. At $100 per acre these lands under irrigation would, be worth 
$4,000,000,000. As time goes on and these lands are more fully de- 
veloped into fruit, alfalfa, and sugar-beet farms, their value is in- 
creased from $300 to $1,000 per acre. 

As our Government engineers estimate that from 75 to 80 per 
eent of all the water in our western streams goes to waste in freshets 
and floods, and that we have only be^un to impound these waste 
waters in reservoirs and catchment basins, some idea of our future 
reclamation resources can be gained, as well as the wonderful trans- 
formation scenes that will sometime be enacted in this arid land. 

The most splendid civilizations of remote antiquity have been 
established in desert regions. The remains of ancient cities in the 
vaUie8 of the Nile and the Euphrates are impressive object lessons 
of their former greatness, wealth, and material prosperity, all at- 
tained by the development of irrigation enterprises, and yet these 
regions, in mineral and industrial resources, had nothing compar- 
able to our American public-land States. 

WATER-POWER RESOURCES. 

The theoretical power of the streams of this country, as reckoned 
by Leighton, is 230,000,000 horsepower. The amount now in use, 
computed by the Census Office, is 5,350 ; 000 horsepower, or less than 
24 per cent of our probable power resources. The amount now avail- 
able at a cost comparable to steam installation is estimated by the 
bydrographic branch of the Geological Survey at 37,000,000 horse- 
power, and the amount prospectively available at 75,000,000 to 
160,000,000 horsepower. 

The 37,000,000 horsepower to-day available, of which only 15 per cent is In 
use, exceeds the entire mechanical power now in use by this Nation and would 
operate every raiU, drive every spindle, propel every train and boat, light 
every city, town, and village in the country. 

The western land States at a fair estimate have 50,000,000 horse- 
power stored within their boundaries. For a wonder, no academic 
wiseacres or political martinets have told us that our electrohydro 
power resources are "vanishing." Instead, we are pointed to the 
phantom of a gigantic electrohydro power trust that is about to 
grab and monopolize all the unused water power on this continent. 
It would be just as reasonable to say that some trust was arrang- 
ing to get a corner on the sunshine or the superincumbent atmos- 
phere. As the lowest rental value per horsepower is $20 per year, 
allowing this earning capacity as 10 per eent of its normal value, 
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each horsepower would be worth $200. This is the lowest valuation 

?;iven by Government authorities. Horsepower values really range 
rom four to six times this amount, varying according to local 
demands. 

At the lowest valuation, then, the 50,000,000 horsepower of the 
West, if it could be utilized and capitalized, would be worth 
$10,000,000,000. The use of electrohydro power is among the most 
recent and most rapid of our industrial developments. 

The existence in the West of inexhaustible veins of the precious 
metals, and of vast deposits of iron, oil, coal, phosphates, etc., the 
prime factors of the world's commerce and industry, makes the 
utilization of- this power of vital necessity in the development of 
the West and the prosperity of the whole Nation, and vet we are not 
using 1 per cent of this power in the arid States. I will not now dis- 
cuss the strange policy of the National Government of tying up this 
power by presidential edict and thus arresting our industrial 
progress. The Government has withdrawn, first and last, over 
4,000,000 acres of land designated as power sites on the public 
domain, although it has no ownership or control of the waters of 
the different States, except to prevent obstructions in navigable 
streams, and this power, so essential to the industrial progress of the 
West, can not be used either by the Nation, State, or by individuals 
or companies. It is consequently lying dormant, and for the present, 
is worthless. 

RESOURCES OF THE RANGE LANDS. 

On no subject of national importance is there so much misinfor- 
mation and ignorance as in regard to the range lands of the public 
domain, which amount in round numbers to 400,000,000 acres and 
forms practically all the unoccupied area we have to offer to our 
new homestead settlers. 

These lands are to-day the most valuable asset of the American 
people, and under proper laws every acre of these range and desert 
tanas will be settled up, used, and occupied. 

As a matter of f act ; nearly all our mineral veins and deposits are 
found in the mountains and plains or, broadly speaking, in these 
desert ranges. As we have already accounted tor these mineral 
resources we now confine our statement to the surface productions 
of this area — principally grass. In this the theories and statements 
of the conservation leaders have been as wild and misleading as 
in the other resources mentioned. The Nation was informed that 
the Western people were overstocking the range, eating out and 
trampling down the grass, by reckless pasturing of the stockmen 
and farmers until there would soon be nothing left to sustain animal 
life. 

These statements were issued by the Forestry Bureau under the 
imprint of the United States Government during the years 1907 to 
1909. In the latter year I made an investigation as to grass condi- 
tions in Wyoming, which is the largest open-range State in the 
Union, and found that this State was not onlv pasturing more than 
twice as many sheep and cattle as 10 years before, but that the range 
stock was in prime condition; also that this state of facts was true 
of the other range States. 
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For instance, the official figures of the State auditor of Wyoming 
show that in 1899 there were cattle grazing on our ranges to the 
number of 311,629 head, while in 1909 there were 792,797 head. 
The number of sheep returned for assessment in 1899 was 2,130,143 
and in 1909 the number was 4,878,125. The aggregate assessment 
of cattle and sheep in Wyoming in 1899 was $7,211,843, while in 
1909 it was $23,276,523. an increase of 300 per cent. At that time 
no stockmen were complaining of the shortage of grass, except those 
who desired to control the ranges by leasing. 

Broadly stated, the ranges of the West can be made to produce 
200 per cent more cattle, Sleep, and horses by putting these ranges 
into grazing homesteads of 640 acres each and giving the individual 
American citizen a chance to make a home in this region. 

There is now a world-wide shortage of meat products which prom- 
ises to continue indefinitely. The American people have been edu- 
cated to look upon farm values according to tne capacity to produce 
corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, etc. To-day fortune points them to the 
grass ranges and their products. Just note for a moment what these 
products are — sheep, cattle, horses, hogs, hides, pelts, wool, butter, 
cheese, milk and dairy products, chickens, eggs, etc. These products 
can and will be made just as profitable (probably more so) to the 
American settler as the raising of wheat, corn, etc., of which there is 
sometimes an overproduction, while in the meat elements we are not 
likely to reach the normal demand for the next 25 years, if we are 
ever able to overtake it. 

Indeed, the problem of meat has largely alarmed the wisest ex- 
perts, for while the population of the country is rapidly increasing, 
the number of cattle is diminishing. Within the last 12 years the 
population has increased 25 per cent, while the beef supply has 
shrunk 28 per cent, making a shortage at both ends. These facts 
emphasize the importance and value of the resources of our western 
grass ranges, which most of the eastern people regard as merely 
desert wastes of no interest, except as picturesque stage settings of 
a cowboy story on a moving-picture film. 

RESOURCES THAT CAN NOT VANISH. 

Are the resources of the United States vanishing? Let me give 
a concrete example of the prodigious resources of one of the 10 pub- 
lic-land States, the State of Wyoming. 

This State has an area of 98,000 square miles. Its area is equal 
to the combined area of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, Maine, and Pennsylvania, and these States have 
15,000,000 inhabitants. Wyoming has a population of 150,000. If 
we take the old countries, Wyoming has an area ecjual to England 
and Switzerland combined, and they have a population of 35,0(X),000. 

Wyoming's territory is as large as the land area of the Philippine 
Islands, which have cost this Nation over $600,000,000, in return for 
which we have the pride of conquest and the glory of gratifying a 
colonial system on our republican form of government. One-half 
of that amount spent in our arid-land States would bring a thou- 
sand times the benefits and returns we have received from the Phil- 
ippines, and would establish the solidarity and prosperity of the 
American people for the coming centuries. 
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NATIVE SESOUBGE8 OF OKB STATE. 

Wyoming, with a population of one and a half person to the square 
mile, furnishes a wonderful object lesson of the resources of our so- 
called arid land. 

Tabulated in concrete form, as compiled from United States geo- 
logical surveys, State geological reports, and official expert investi- 
gations, the State has the following undeveloped resources: 

35,000,000 acres public lands, $3 $105, 000, 000 

10,000,000 acres Irrigable lands, $20 T 200, 000, 000 

11,000,000 acres forest lands, $300 3, 300, 000, 000 

8,000,000 horsepower, $100 800, 000, 000 

20,000,000 acres oil deposits, $500 10, 000, 000, 000 

1,500,000,000 tons Iron ore deposits, $1 ^_ 1, 500, 000, 000 

424,000,000,000 tons coal deposits, $0.10 42,400,000,000 

1,500,000 acres phosphate lands, $500 750, 000, 000 

Metallic ores, gold, sUver, copper, estimated 1,250,000,000 

Other mineral deposits, asbestos, mica, graphite, sulphur, soda, 

gypsum, alum, clays, building stone, etc., estimated at — 1,000,000,000 

Total : 61, 305, 000, 000 

We have the best scientific authority for the different items and 
amounts stated in the above table, and in the few cases where esti- 
mates are made they are very conservative. Coal, the largest item, 
is estimated at 10 cents per ton. 

Now note: Wyoming, with $60,000,000,000 worth of known natural 
resources, is only one of the 10 States of the arid and semiarid region, 
each with inexhaustible resources of varying character. If we could 
approximate the sum total of these resources, the figures would 
stagger the imagination and irradiate the visions of the most opti- 
mistic American. 

California with its oil and wine, Colorado with its gold and 
silver, Arizona and Montana with their wonderful copper mines, 
Idaho with its minerals and fruits, Oregon and Washington with 
their forests* fisheries, and farms, are but illustrations of the pro- 
ductiveness of this empire, extending from Nebraska to the Pacific 
. coast and from Mexico to British Columbia. This area includes 
every variety of climate, soil, and product known to the Tropics, the 
Temperate Zones, and regions of snow and thick-ribbed ice. 

NOW A LAND OF MAGNIFICENT DISTANCES. 

And what an environment. Everything here is on a large scale. 
Lofty mountain ranges, vast plains, and mighty canyons are features 
of our topography. The geysers find natural wonders of Yellowstone 
Park, the Grand Tetons, rising sheer from the shores of a great 
mountain lake, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, the Garden of the 
Gods, the Yosemite Valley, the rolling surges of the Pacific that 
beat upon a shore line from Mexico to Vancouver, are but illustra- 
tions of the beauty and grandeur of our environment. They are 
resources which can not be reckoned in dollars and cents. So also 
are health conditions. A land flooded with sunshine, looked down 
upon by clear skies, and pervaded by a pure, invigorating atmos- 
phere has an asset valuable to the human race. 
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GOVERNMENTAL PARALYSIS- 

What are we doing as a nation with the stupendous resources of 
thepublic domain? 

The answer is, practically nothing. Nearly all the valuable lands 
of the West have oeen withdrawn from entry, use, and development 
for the last 10 years. The Government has done nothing and will 
not allow any American citizen to do anything in the withdrawn 
areas, which now amount to over 250,000,000 acres, containing coal, 
iron, oil, phosphates, gold, silver, copper, water power, as well as 
timber ana various other resources. Thus the resources of the West 
have been strangled. 

For 20 years the national administrations have adopted the Crown- 
land theory. The Presidents have been using a power that is exer- 
cised by no other ruler in the civilized world. By a stroke of the pen 
they suspended the operation of the United States laws in tune of 
peace, a thing that Lincoln would not do in the stress of civil war 
and national peril. 

The Crown-land theory is, that all the public domain is at the 
disposal and disposition of the monarch. That is precisely our con- 
dition. Any day the President may take a notion, he can issue a 
proclamation withdrawing all the public lands, and denying to all 
American citizens the right to locate, enter, prospect, or occupy any 
agricultural or mineral lands, or in fact any part of the public 
domain. In fact, he has already put the ban of desolation and silence 
over our most valuable and productive areas, for any American 
citizen who pastures even a cow upon these withdrawn areas is a 
trespasser and may be hauled into court and punished by fine and 
imprisonment. The United States courts have already decided cases 
of this kind and punished the offenders. It is inconceivable that a 
nation can grow and expand under such laws or such a policy. 

WESTERN DEVELOPMENT IS NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The development of western resources is absolutely necessary to 
the prosperity and wealth of the East, as well as of the whole Nation, 
of which we are a part, although we have lately cofne under a 
Federal-bureau government which treats us as conquered colonies. 

Why "kill the goose that lays the golden egg"? The President 
would not exercise this czarlike authority if he did not have a host 
of honest but fanatical advisers, who are victims of a propaganda, 
of which the chief tenent is that " our resources are vanishing/' and 
what little we have left should be saved for our CTeat-great-grand- 
children. They forget that if this is the right thing for us to do, 
it will also be the duty of the American people a hundred years from 
now to keep these same resources intact and slumbering for their 
great-great-grandchildren. 

LAND ROBBERY AND MONOPOLY. 

Another thing: We are told that our resources are locked up so 
that nobody can steal them, or so that they can not be monopolized 
by the big corporations. The answer to that is, if this Nation can 
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not make and enforce laws against theft and illegal monopolies, then 
it ought to co out of the business of government. 

Suppose, tor instance, a national bank in New York is robbed by 
the cashier and that several other defalcations should be discovered 
in New England banks, would that justify the National Government 
in abolishing the national-banking system and closing up all the 
national manks in the country? And yet upon this theory our land 
administration has been conducted for 10 years past. 

The black hand of withdrawal and the imperial policy of Gov- 
ernment landlordism, with the people as a tenantry, is un-American 
and a travesty on a republican form of government. 

REVERSAL OF OUR LAND SYSTEM. 

The system of land laws devised by our fathers and gradually 
developed, as new conditions arose, was based upon the broad prin- 
ciple of encouraging settlement and industrial development by indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise. By parting with tne Government 
title to our pioneers and settlers and to prospectors, miners, and 
industrial workers we have made the development of the West the 
marvel of modern civilization. 

Who did this? The man with the pick and pan, the man with 
the hoe and plow, the shepherd, and the range rider. The pioneers 
and settlers who braved the hardships and vicissitudes of the great 
mountain ranges and desert plains, the prospectors and discoverers 
of all our great mineral wealth accomplished their grand work with- 
out the assistance of an army of officeholders sent to the West, or 
bureau clerks in Washington, or even the edicts of a President. 

The present system of land administration has reversed all these 
conditions and impelled over 500,000 of the best American citizens 
to make homes in Canada, and they have taken with them, according 
to the estimate of the Secretary of the Dominion, $750,000,000 ol 
American money and property. 

We believe in conservation; which, properly defined, means the 
proper use and development of all our resources. Conservation is 
a good word, so is virtue, so is economy 2 so is liberty, but oh, " Con- 
servation, what crimes have been committed in thy name." 

One hundred and fiftv years ago Pennsylvania was one vast forest. 
If it had been reserved under our present theory of land adminis- 
tration, it would still be an unbroken wilderness, the natural home 
of the wolf, the bear, and the catamount instead of human beings. 

We have also in other lands examples of people who practically 
carry into effect our original doctrinaire theories of conservation. 

In equatorial Africa live 160,000,000 of graduate Ethiopian conservationists. 
Their resources are as unimpaired as when imperial Carthage was ground 
to dust under the Iron heel of the Roman Republic. Their resources are the 
same as when Caesar rode at the head of his conquering legions. They live 
In one grand forest reserve, the guardians of which are not a horde of tax- 
eating bureau officials, but industrious denizens of the jungles, who are self- 
reliant enough to pick up every morning a club and kill a snake for breakfast 
Their contributions to civilization and progress have been slavery and canni- 
balism, but they are conserving their resources. 
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EEPOMED BY MB. CHILTOT. 

In the Senate of the United States, 
March SO {calendar day, April 10), 1916. 
Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Owen) on March 23, 1916, entitled " Memorial in re 
Federal Probation Bill (S. 1092), by Charles L. Chute, secretary 
New York State Probation Commission, be printed as a Senate 
document 
Attest: 

James M. Baker, Secretary. 
2 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



State of New York, 
State Probation Commission, 

Albany, March 20, 1916. 
Hon. Robert L. Owen, 

United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Owen : I inclose herewith a copy of a brief in sup- 
port of your bill (S. 1092). Some of the matter included in the brief 
which you published as Senate Document No. 203 in 1909 is in- 
cluded, but the whole matter is brought up to date with some addi- 
tions. I would like to have you print this as a Senate document in 
support of the bill, if you so desire. 

I am sending copies of this brief to the members of the subcom- 
mittee, which I understand was appointed by Senator Overman, viz, 
Senators Walsh, Ashurst, and Works. I am also writing to our own 
Senators, O'Gorman and Wadsworth. 

Will you kindly advise me if any action has been taken on the bill. 
Does it appear necessary to have a hearing before the subcommittee, 
or can you secure the reporting out of the bill without a hearing! 
If a hearing is necessary I will secure the attendance of speakers at 
Washington, who will ably support the bill. 
Very truly, yours, 

Charles L. Chute, Secretary. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A PROBATION SYSTEM IN THE UNITED 
STATES COURTS, EXCEPT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

(S. 1002 by Mr. Owen; H. R. 42 by Mr. Haydeou) 



THE PURPOSE OP THE BILL. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide a system for the use of pro- 
bation m the United States district courts in line with statutes in 
effect in many States. As the use of some form of suspended sen- 
tence and probation has become a practical necessity in all criminal 
courts having original jurisdiction, so the United States courts have 
used the suspended sentence and probation in some instances, but 
under no regular procedure and without any means for appointing 
or compensating probation officers. 

HOW PROBATION IS USED. 

Probation is the method by which a court disciplines and seeks to 
reform certain offenders without subjecting them to imprisonment 
and without incurring the expense of their maintenance in institu- 
tions. It is used especially for young or first offenders and others 
not hardened in vice or crime. The defendants, after an investiga- 
tion (usually. by the probation officer), are released under suspension 
of sentence and on their good behavior and are placed under the 
authoritative and helpful oversight of a man or woman appointed 
by the court as a probation officer. Those on probation must obey 
certain conditions, as, for instance, to report regularly to the proba- 
tion officer, usually once a week, to abstain from evil associates and 
habits, to work regularly, to pay certain amounts regularly to the 
probation officer for family support, fines, or restitution, and other 
conditions. In case of failure to observe these conditions those on 
probation may be returned to court for the execution of sentence. 
The probation officer keeps informed regarding their conduct, se- 
cures employment for them, and aids ana encourages them in every 
way possible. He reports frequently to the court concerning their 
progress and condition. The probation officer acts also as a social 
investigator of the court for all cases in which the home environ- 
ment and circumstances need investigation before sentence or release 
onprobation. 

Probation differs from parole in that probation is the release of 
defendants before commitment, while parole is the conditional re- 
lease of prisoners from correctional institutions after commitment 
but before the expiration of their full term. 

5 
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6 PROBATION SYSTEM IN UNITED STATES COURTS. 

ADVANTAGES OP PROBATION. 

^ Both for reasons of humanity, economy, and effectiveness, proba- 
tion has become an important and indeed a practically indispensable 
feature of the judicial system. The ends of justice as well as re- 
formation in the case of many offenders, especially boys and young 
first offenders, can be obtained better by suspending sentence and 
placing under the disciplinary and helpful oversight of a probation 
officer than by branding as convicts and committing to a penal insti- 
tution. Many of these young offenders, however, should not be re- 
leased on suspended sentence without probation. They are in need 
of a certain amount of discipline which the probation plan; ad- 
mirably affords. At the same time the probationary oversight 
affords the court a means of keeping informed regarding the conduct 
of defendants released" and enables the probation officers to aid and 
encourage the defendants to improve in conduct. 

Probation * officers endeavor jto establish friendly relations with 
the persons under their care and do whatever is most needed to 
strengthen their character and better their surroundings. They se- 
cure employment for them, and if necessary charitable aid, medical 
attention, and other similar service. They obtain the assistance of 
relatives 2 friends, and employers, and the cooperation of churches 
and various philanthropic organizations. They encourage proba- 
tioners to start bank accounts, to associate with desirable companions, 
and to overcome whatever weaknesses they may have. The applica- 
tion of probation to youthful and early offenders avoids bringing 
them in contact with the evil unavoidably connected with penal insti- 
tutions and associations with older offenders which tends to develop 
them into hardened criminals rather than to reform them.* 

Probation has decided economic advantages. The average cost of 
maintaining a prisoner at the Atlanta Penitentiary last year was 
$245.60. A study in the State of New York during the year 1914 
shows that the average per capita cost for maintenance in State 
penal institutions for the year was $219.63. The average cost of 
placing an offender in charge of a salaried probation officer for one 
year in New York State was $21.94. The method of allowing pro- 
bationers to pay fines imposed by the court in small weekly install- 
ments out of money earned not only increases the public revenue but 
saves the cost of imprisonment. So, also, the payment of family- 
support money collected through the probation system is highly 
economical. Keeping a man at work and requiring him to support 
his family may save the public from supporting the entire family. 

EXPERIENCE IN THE STATES. 

During the past decade there has been a constant growth in the 
use of probation throughout the United States. At present there are 
no less than 44 States, together with Alaska and the District of 
Columbia, which have probation laws. All except 5 States now 
have probation laws. In 26 States and the District of Columbia 
these laws apply to adults as well as juvenile offenders. 

The longest experience with probation in this country has been 
in Massachusetts, where the system applied to both adults and chil- 
dren has been authorized by law since 1878. During the year 1915 
no less than 28,180 persons, chiefly adults, were placed on probation. 
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PROBATION SYSTEM IN UNITED STATES COURTS. 7 

More are placed on probation than are committed to all penal and 
reformatory institutions. Two hundred and nineteen thousand 
nine hundred and eighty-four dollars was collected from probation- 
ers in nonsupport cases and $57,159 in installment fines. 

In New York State the use of probation has also developed rapidly. 
During 1915, 18,708 Dersons were placed on probation, 12,986 of 
whom were adults. Seventy-eight and three-tenths per cent of all 
persons released from probation during the year were reported by 
the probation officers as having completed their terms, honorably 
discharged. 

Other States show almost as extensive use of probation and equally 

food results. The system is used both for misdemeanors and felonies. 
Tew York, Massachusetts, and Vermont have organized separate 
State departments to supervise and extend probation work in their 
respective States. The system in the States where it is used is in- 
dorsed by judges, district attorneys, police and prison officials, social 
workers, and the citizens generally. Probation is successfully em- 
ployed in all the courts of the District of Columbia. It has been ex- 
tensively used in Great Britain, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, 
and other countries. Legislation providing for the suspension of 
sentence and other features of the probation system is found in 
France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and other Euro- 
pean countries. 

THE NEED OF PROBATION IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS. 

The need of a regular system and procedure for the use of proba- 
tion in the United States district courts is very great. Many of the 
Federal judges have used a form of probation in special cases, mostly 
for young first offenders, by suspending sentence and placing the 
boy or young man in care ot a State probation officer or some other 
person who volunteered to supervise the case. It is the opinion of 
many of the Federal judges that there are a great many cases who 
do not now receive probation who should receive such supervision, 
and would receive it if judges were authorized to appoint probation 
officers and pay them reasonable compensation for their work. 

The report of the Attorney General for the year ending June 30, 
1915, shows that there were 13,477 convictions in the United States 
district courts. The offenses committed by many of these defendants 
are not serious and the offenders should be given a chance to reform 
under supervision. Many of them are young and first offenders. 
Of the Federal prisoners committed during the year ending June 
30, 1915, 77.7 per cent were in prison for the first time ; no less than 
52 per cent were under 30 years of age, and of these 247, or 9 per 
cent of the total committed, were boys under 20 years of age ; 48 per 
cent were married; 68.5 per cent were white and 81.8 per cent were 
natives of the United States. 

THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OP THE BILL. 

Section 1. — This section provides that any judge of the United 
States courts having original jurisdiction in criminal actions, except 
in the District of Columbia, may appoint probation officers and may 
allow their actual expenses and a per diem compensation.- These 
provisions are permissive and not mandatory. 
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8 PROBATION SYSTEM IN UNITED STATES COUBTS. 

The probation officers may be. either officers now serving in a State 
court, be representatives of social or charitable organizations, or other 
persons. In some districts volunteer officers may be secured to serve 
without compensation. In many districts, however, it will be found 
necessary to pay traveling expenses and the reasonable compensa- 
tion provided of $5 per diem for actual time employed, in order 
to secure efficient service. In fact, the experience of every State 
having probation laws has been that the payment of salaries to 
probation officers was generally necessary to secure thorough and 
effective service. 

Section 2. — Any such United States judge may suspend the imposi- 
tion of sentence and place under the supervision of a probation offi- 
cer defendants whose cases justify such treatment, except those con- 
victed of the more serious felonies, i. e., treason, murder, rape, or 
kidnaping. This section contains the usual provisions found in 
State probation laws, that the judges may determine the length 
and conditions of probation and that those violating their probation 
may be returned for sentence. 

These provisions will clear up the uncertainty now existing as to 
the power of the judges to use the suspended sentence and probation, 
limiting their use and describing a procedure in line with the adult 
probation laws in effect in many States. 

Section 3. — Any such United States judge, after sentencing a de- 
fendant to pay a fine not exceeding $1 .000 or to be imprisoned until 
it is paid, may suspend the execution ot the sentence of imprisonment 
and allow the payment of the fine in installments while the defendant 
is on probation. If necessary, such a suspension of sentence and pro- 
bation may be revoked and the original sentence executed. 

This provision avoids the necessity of imprisoning an offender for 
the sole reason that he is unable to pay a fine. In other words, it 
avoids imprisonment for debt. It also is of disciplinary value to a 
defendant to be required to make installment payments, in the mean- 
time being under the helpful oversight of a probation officer. The 
Slan has worked out very successfully in many States, particularly in 
few York and Massachusetts, where large sums are collected by pro- 
bation officers in this way. 

Section 4. Probation officers, when so directed by a judge, shall in- 
vestigate the history, character, and circumstances of defendants in 
order to place information before the court which will assist in de- 
termining what decision shall be made in their cases and whether 
they shall be placed on probation. 

This section states the duties of probation officers in regard to 
keeping informed concerning the conduct of persons on probation 
and reporting thereon to the court. 

These provisions are in line with the best probation laws in force 
in the States. 

INDORSEMENTS. 

This bill has the support of the National Probation Association, 
the New York State Probation Commission, many of the United 
States district judges, United States attorneys, and others. 

The National Probation Association, 
Charles L. Chute, Secretary. 

O 
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REPORTED BY MR. CHILTON. 

In the Senate of the United States, 
March SO (calendar day, April.9), 19X6. 
Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Owen) on March 23, 1916, entitled "Memorial of 
Creek Nation as to withdrawal of certain tribal lands from allot- 
ment, 9 ' by R. C. Allen, national attorney for Creek Nation, be printed 
as a Senate document 

Attest: 

James M. Baker, 

Secretary. 

S 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Boom No. 209, Indian Office, 

Washington, D. C, March 91, 1916. 
Hon. Robert L. Owen, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: I am inclosing herewith a letter signed by the 
officers of the Creek Nation, urging the passage of your resolution 
withholding from allotment the unallotted lands or public domain 
of the Crew Nation. 

If it is possible to have this letter, with inclosures, printed as a 
Senate document I wish you would send me as many copies as can 
be obtained. 

Very respectfully, 

E. C. Allen, 
National Attorney for the Creek Nation. 
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MEMORIAL OF CREEK NATION AS TO WITHDRAWAL OF CERTAIN TRIBAL 
LANDS FROM ALLOTMENT. 



Room No. 209, Indian Office, 

Washington, D. C, March 18, 1916. 
Hon. Robert L. Owen, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Deab Senator: Referring to Senate joint resolution 114, with- 
holding from allotment the unallotted lands or public domain of the 
Creek Nation or Tribe of Indians and providing for the sale thereof, 
and for other purposes, we desire to call your attention to the pressing 
importance of the passage of this resolution jrt this time. 

During the last session of Congress a similar provision was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by Mr. Murray and in the 
Senate by you. Exhaustive hearings were had before the -Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives and also 
before the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate, and the printed 
hearings contain a full discussion of this proposed legislation. 

Just after the adjournment of the Sixty-third Congress the Presi- 
dent entered an Executive order withdrawing all unallotted lands 
of the Creek Tribe of Indians from allotment pending the enactment 
of legislation by Congress. Mr. Murray during the present session 
of Congress has again introduced this joint resolution in the House. 

We are transmitting herewith, for your information, the following 
inclosures : 

Copy of a letter to Hon. Cato Sells, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
dated March 9, 1915. 

Copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Interior to the President, 
recommending the withdrawal of tnese lands from allotment, dated 
March 11, 1915. 

Copy of an order signed by the Secretary of the Interior on March 
11, 1915, and approved by the President on March 13. 1915. 

Copy of a letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to Hon. 
William H. Murray, dated December 3, 1915. 

We are now about to compromise one of the many cases pending 
in the United States court to cancel allotments, and which allotments 
are being sought by enrolled members of the tribe who have, in most 
cases, abandoned other allotments they were seeking to file upon and 
secure allotments of greater value. One such person is a freed- 
woman named Lula Butler, who has attempted to file upon the 
Coker allotment, involved in the litigation we are trying to settle. 
Should this case be compromised^ the allotment will revert to the 
Creek Nation, and Lula Butler will be paid a consideration in cash 
to relinquish her claim. If at that time Congress has not withdrawn 

5 
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6 UNALLOTTED LANDS OF THE CREEK NATION. 

these lands from allotment, some other alleged enrolled and unal- 
lotted citizen or freedman of the Creek Nation will cloud the title 
by filing upon the land. 

It seems to us that this resolution has much merit and that the 
justness to the other members of the tribe is apparent of enacting this 
law, which will prevent a few oil men, lawyers, and citizens from 
combining and securing several allotments, worth more than 
$1,000,000 each, when Congress knows that the average allotment in 
the Creek Nation is not worth more than $2,000, if that much, and 
was valued at from $80 to $1,040 for the purpose of fixing values to 
equalize allotments. 

We do not believe that the resolution, if understood, will have any 
opposition. 

i ou will remember that the Indian appropriation act for the year 
ending June 30, 1915, carried a provision for the enrollment of 65 
Creek citizens. Every one of these people were as much entitled, 
and more so, to a valuable allotment as any one of these 6 or 7 
Creeks who are seeking these allotments, for these 65 were the poor 
unfortunate Creeks who, though entitled originally to be enrolled 
and allotted, through some misfortune, in most cases due to their 
inability to understand their rights, were left off the rolls, while 
these 6 or 7 were smart enough (most of them are freedmen) to 
get on the rolls, and have not oeen allotted because ever since they 
were enrolled they have been trying to get lands more valuable than 
their neighbor and have been deprived of doing so at the expense to 
the rightful allottees of prolonged contests. 

Notwithstanding these facts Congress enrolled these 65 and pro- 
vided, in order to Keep them from getting these valuable allotments, 
that they should be paid $800 in lieu of an allotment of land. Why 
pay these poor unfortunate full bloods $800 and allow a few freed- 
men to receive more than $1,000,000 to be divided between them and 
the oil men and lawyers, who are financing their claim? We are not 
yet persuaded that Congress will do the tribe of Indians we repre- 
sent this great injustice. 

We earnestly urge prompt consideration of the resolution proposed 
by you and sincerely hope that Congress will not longer stay its 
passage. 

Very respectfully, 

Moty Tiger, 
Principal Chief, Creek Nation. 
G. W. Grayson, 
National Interpreter. 
R. C. Allen, 
National A ttomey. 

Room No. 209, Indian Office, 

Washington, D, C. March 9, 1916. 
Hon. Cato Sells, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
Sir : I have the honor to again call your attention to a number of 
reported filings of alleged Creek citizens on valuable oil lands in the 
Creek Nation, and to suggest, if I may, a procedure which, I think 
will result in reserving these lands for the entire tribe. 
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There is now pending in the United States court for the eastern 
district of Oklahoma the case of the United States v. Bessie Wildcat 
et al., alleged heirs of Barney Thlocco, intended to cancel the allot- 
ment certificate and patent issued to Barney Thlocco, in which it is 
alleged that this allottee died prior to April 1, 1889, and was there- 
fore not entitled to an allotment 

This allotment is now producing approximately 9,009 barrels of 
oil daily. The lowest estimate any experienced oil man places upon 
the value of production is $200 per barrel. Based upon this valua- 
tion the Thlocco allotment would at this time bring at least $1,800,000. 
It is confidently believed that this production will be largely in- 
creased, as there have been drilled only about 11 wells on the entire 
tract at this time. 

Some time ago an alleged citizen of the Creek Nation by the name 
of David Bowlegs, and subsequently another. Jack Elton Wilson, 
filed with the superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, at Musko- 
gee, application to be permitted to file upon this allotment. 

Another very important case is the United States v. Minnie 
Atkins et al., involving the alleged fraudulent allotment made to 
Thomas Atkins. Upon the theory that Thomas Atkins never lived, 
being a mere myth, this action was brought in the United States 
court, at Muskogee, to cancel the allotment certificate and patent 
issued to Thomas Atkins. 

Recently an alleged newborn Creek Freedman, Quentin Garrett, 
filed with the United States superintendent at Muskogee an appli- 
cation to be allotted this land. The allotment is worth more than 
$1,000,000 at this time, and was nearly as valuable when Quentin 
Garrett first sought to have it allotted to him. 

In addition to these cases there are a number of allotments in the 
Creek Nation of great value, being sought in allotment by members 
of the tribe. 

I deem it unnecessary at this time to discuss this matter at any con- 
siderable length, or to call attention to the reasons why prompt and 
aggressive action should be taken by the Department of the Interior 
to save these lands for all the members of the tribe. 

The question involved here was the subject of exhaustive hearings 
before the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the Senate during the recent session of Congress, 
and a joint resolution having for its purpose the withdrawal of all 
unallotted lands in the Creek Nation on account of the great value 
of the allotments being sought by individual members of the tribe 
was favorably reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, which joint resolution finally passed the 
House just a few days before the adjournment of Congress. 

The Indian bill, which failed of passage, contained the following 
provision : 

No future allotment shall be made In the Creek Nation except as may be 
hereafter authorized by Congress. 

I am advised that this provision of the Indian bill was finally 
agreed upon by the conferees of the House and Senate. 

In view of the great expense that will necessarily be incurred in 
the cancellation of the patents heretofore issued to alleged citizens 
of the Creek Nation, conveying the legal title of the tru>e to these 
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extraordinarily valuable allotments, and the apparent injustice that 
would result in so inequitable a distribution of the lands of the 
Creek Nation should any one citizen of the tribe be permitted to 
receive one of these allotments, and the indorsement the proposal has 
received in both the House and Senate, I respectfully request that dn 
Executive order be recommended temporarily withdrawing from 
allotment alt of the unallotted public domain of the Creek Nation. 

Section 46 of the original Creek agreement, approved March 1, 
1901, provides: 

All things necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this agreement not 
otherwise herein specifically provided for shall be done under authority and 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

This same agreement provides in effect that the lands of the Creek 
Tribe of Indians shall be equally divided among the members of the 
tribe. Similar provisions were contained in the supplemental agree- 
ment. 

I am very strongly of the opinion that the Secretary of the Interior 
not only has the power, but that it is his plain duty, to deny any 
citizen of the Creek Nation the right to file upon any allotment of 
land of excessive value under existing laws. However, out of an 
abundance of caution, the order suggested should be procured. 
Very respectfully, 

R. C. Allen, 
National Attorney. 

Department op the Interior, 

Washington, March 11, 1915. 

My Dear Mr. President : I have the honor to transmit herewith an 
order this day signed by me, withdrawing temporarily from allot- 
ment pending the enactment of legislation by Congress, the remain- 
ing tribal lands of the Creek Nation of Indians. 

There are three suits pending in the United States court for the 
eastern district of Oklahoma, brought on behalf of the Creek Nation, 
involving the title of said nation to the beds of the Arkansas and 
Cimarron Rivers within said nation. It is estimated that the prop- 
erty involved in said suits is worth approximately $22,000,000. 
There are also pending in said court a number of suits brought on 
behalf of the Creek Nation for the recovery of certain tracts of land 
erroneously allotted to persons not entitled thereto. The land in- 
volved in said suits is very valuable by reason of oil and gas de- 
posits. In three cases alone it is estimated that the land in each case 
is worth about $1,000,000. Attempts are being made to file on said 
lands for members of the Creek Nation who either have not received 
allotments heretofore or have lost their allotments in suits in court. 
It is claimed that under existing laws enrolled members of the Creek 
Tribe who have not received allotments have the right to file in allot- 
ment on any of the surplus unreserved public domain of the Creek 
Nation. 

Because of the very great value of the remaining public domain 
of the Creek Nation, including the lahds the title to which the 
Government is seeking to recover for the benefit of the Creek Nation, 
it is not believed to be for the best interests of the Creek Nation to 
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Grmit such valuable lands to be allotted to individuals who, if such 
ids should be allotted to them would thereby receive allotments of 
a value far in excess of land of the average allottable value. 

This matter was the subject of exhaustive hearings before the 
Committees on Indian Affairs of the United States Senate and of the 
House of Representatives during the recent session of Congress, and 
there was contained in the Indian appropriation bill, which bill, 
however, failed of passage, the following provision : 

No future allotment shall be made In the Creek Nation, except as may be 
hereafter authorized by Congress. 

The object of this order is to withdraw these valuable oil lands 
from allotment to individual members of the Creek Tribe of Indians 
until legislation can be procured making permanent such withdrawal, 
which legislation, it is also expected, will provide for the payment 
to all enrolled and unallotted citizens of the Creek Nation a sum of 
money equal to the appraised value of an average allotment in the 
Creek Nation. 

In view of the great value of the land being sought in allotment 
by certain members of the Creek Tribe of Indians, I feel that every 
effort possible should be made to withhold these lands from allot- 
ment, m order that they might be ultimately sold and the proceeds 
divided among all the members of the tribe. Without passing upon 
the question of whether or not these lands are allottable, under exist- 
ing laws, I respectfully recommend the approval by you of the in- 
closed order. 

Cordially, yours, 

Franklin K. Lane. 

The President, 

The White Home. 



TEMPORARY WITHDRAWAL OF CREEK TRIBAL LAND8 FROM ALLOTMENT. 

It is hereby ordered that all unallotted lands or public domain of the Creek 
Nation or Tribe of Indians In Oklahoma, including any land the title to which 
has been or may be recovered for the Creek Nation in any pending or other 
suit or otherwise, be, and the same is hereby, temporarily withheld from allot- 
ment to members of said nation or tribe, pending the enactment of legislation 
by Congress, during which time no certificate or patent shall be issued convey- 
ing to any member of the Creek Tribe of Indians any of said lands in allot- 
ment 

Dated this 11th day of March, 1915. 

Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The White House, 

March 18, 1915. 
Approved. 

Woodrow Wilson. 



December 3, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. Murray: I have received your letter of December 1, 
1915, in which you refer to House joint resolution 380, which was 
introduced in the Sixty-third Congress by you, and which had for 
its purpose the withdrawal of the unallotted lands or public domain 
of the Creek Nation from allotment. 
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The remaining tribal land of the Creek Nation is very valuable by 
reason of oil and gas deposits. Attempts are being made by certain 
members of the Creek Nation and other persons claiming to be mem- 
bers to file on said land in allotment. Because of the very great 
value of said remaining public domain of the Creek Nation, including 
the lands the allotment of which was fraudulently obtained and 
which the Government is seeking to recover for the benefit of the 
Creek Nation, it is not believed to be for the best interests of said 
nation to permit such valuable lands to be allotted to individuals 
who, if such lands should be allotted to them, would thereby receive 
allotments of a value far in excess of land ot the average allottable 
value. In view of the great value of said land I feel that every effort 
possible should be made to withhold it from allotment, as it would 
be more eauitable that such property should be sold or leased and 
the proceeas deposited to the credit of the tribe for future equal dis- 
tribution among the citizens of the Creek Nation. 

I shall therefore be pleased if the resolution is reintroduced in the 
present Congress and promptly passed. I shall be glad if you will 
urge its passage. A copy of the resolution is transmitted herewith. 
Very truly, yours, 

Cato Sell3, Commissioner. 

Hon. William H. Murray, 

House of Representatives. 
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THE FARMER AND THE SHIPPING BILL. 



By Carl Vrooman, 
Auistant Secretary of Agriculture. 



In the past the average farmer has not considered a merchant 
marine necessary to his happiness or his financial welfare. Our 
farmers have never been slow to make use of the most up-to-date 
agricultural implements, of the automobile, or of the tractor. Nor 
have they been at all backward about fighting for what they considered 
to be their rights in the matter of railway freight rates. But up 
to date most of our farmers, particularly in the Middle West, have 
paid little or no attention to their commercial rights and requirements 
in the way of ocean transportation. This is not because the question 
is not to them a vital one, but merely because the facts about it have 
not been brought to their attention. 

If for any unforeseen reason Congress should fail to take steps at 
this session to provide the country with an independent American 
merchant marine, it would pay the farmers of America, and " pay 
them big," to chip in and build a merchant marine for themselves. 
Our farmers could readily afford to spend, not merely the $50,000,000 
called for by the pending shipping bill, but $100,000,000, or even 
$200,000,000, in such an enterprise. If it were necessary, which it 
would not be, they could run such ships at a yearly loss of from 5 
to 10 per cent on the last-named sum and still profit by the undertak- 
ing. In other words, it is a fact capable of demonstration that the 
most crying need of agriculture in this country to-day is for an in- 
dependent American merchant marine. 

EXORBITANT OCEAN RATES. 

At the beginning of the war it cost about 5 cents a bushel to ship 
wheat from New York to Liverpool, but during the past few months 
it has cost over 40 cents. The rate is now 48 cents. At the beginning 
of the war it cost about one-fourth cent per pound to ship cotton 
across the Atlantic. To-day it costs in the neighborhood of 3 cents a 
pound. Other products of our farms and factories are paying similar 
extortionate freight rates. 

As the world price of wheat is determined by the law of supply 
and demand and is established at Liverpool rather than at your local 
market or mine, it is clear that if the cost of ocean transportation 
were to-day 8 cents instead of 48 cents, the wheat growers of this 
country would receive a substantial part of this difference in a higher 
price for their wheat. It is a highly significant fact that on February 
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15, 1916, the cash price of No. 2 hard winter wheat was 49 cents 
higher in Liverpool than in New York, while on the same day the 
oceaii freight rate for wheat from New York to Liverpool was 47.9 
cents. With facts like this staring us in the face it is not difficult to 
see the close connection existing between ocean freight rates and the 
price the American farmer gets for his wheat. It is true that we are 
getting good prices for wheat now, but as Liverpool is paying enor- 
mously higher prices, there seems to be no good reason for allowing 
the international shipping combine to take advantage of the crop 
shortage in Europe and the ship shortage on the high seas to boost 
freight rates 100 to 1,600 per cent. 

This year we have the largest wheat crop and one of the largest 
corn crops in our history. If we had adequate shipping facilities for 
carrying our goods at reasonable rates to the markets of the world 
prices of farm products would be so enormously increased as to bring 
a net gain to our farmers of over $300,000,000 on our wheat alone or 
our cotton alone. Moreover, even at present exorbitant rates it is 
impossible to get ships in which to transport to market a large per- 
centage of our products of farm and factory. Not only are all the 
docks and storehouses of our leading Atlantic ports glutted with 
goods, but every important railway between the West and our sea- 
boards has its terminals so crowded with loaded cars that a practical 
railway embargo recently has been declared on further grain ship- 
ments from the West. 

THE SHIPPING SITUATION, 

Every day more of the world's merchant ships are being sunk or 
interned or diverted from the uses of commerce to the purposes of 
war. Soon after the declaration of war the merchant marine of the 
central powers, with a shipping tonnage of 5,890,540 tons, was driven 
from the seas. The worlcrs output of new merchant ships in 1915 
was only 1,671,610 tons, or less than half the 1914 output of 
3.484,171 tons. During the past 18 months 1,878,000 tons of mer- 
chant shipping have been destroyed by belligerents. Moreover, the 
allies have recently been diverting from the uses of commerce to the 
necessities of war a large and ever increasing percentage of the 
British merchant ships, amounting to millions of tons. The net re- 
sult is that the commercial world not only in this country but in 
every country to-day is facing the gravest shipping crisis of which 
there is any record. This crisis will unquestionably get more and 
more acute every day until the end of the war. 

Moreover, after the war, unless we have an independent merchant 
marine of our own, our commercial and economic position will continue 
to become more and more untenable and preposterous. Mr. Eunciman, 
chairman of the British Board of Trade, has announced that the allies 
have arranged an offensive and defensive trade agreement which 
will enable them to wage commercial war against the central powers 
after military operations have ceased. The central powers undoubt- 
edly will retaliate with equal, if not greater, vigor. Thus an era of 
commercial and industrial warfare unparalleled in history will set in. 
Nations like our own that have no merchant marine, or are inade- 
quately supplied with merchant vessels, will find themselves at the 
mercy of these warring commercial world powers whose ships will 
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traverse every sea and take advantage of the industrial and com- 
mercial necessities of every country which, like ours, is handicapped 
and commercially hamstrung for lack of ships. 

These powerful maritime nations and groups of nations will be 
in a position to accept for transportation only such of our products 
as they want for their own use, and to penalize us by charging 
. ruinously high freight rates to other world markets where we might 
compete with them. In other words, these international maritime 
combinations would be in a position to erect freight-rate barriers, 
as difficult to overcome as tariff walls, between us and the markets of 
other sovereign nations. The tribute levied by the robber barons of 
the Ehine was infinitesimal as compared with the loot which, as long 
as our present condition of shipping dependence continues, will be 
exacted from us and from all nonnlarithne nations by these gigantic 
transportation tyrants of the high seas. 

As a result of the present effort on the part of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to popularize and render practical and efficient 
its scientific teachings, the agricultural output of this country is 
already appreciably on the increase. This means that if the farmers 
are to continue to get good prices for their products, they must find 
foreign markets. It is hard to say what the price of wheat would 
have been during the past two years had we not been able to dispose 
of several hundred million bushels each year to foreign countries. 
The farmers of the Middle West are especially interested in securing 
foreign markets, since the southern farmers, who in the past have 
taken millions of dollars' worth of northern crops every year, gradu- 
ally are learning to raise their own corn, oats, hay, and live stock. 
Last year the South put in 1,827,000 acres of oats, 3,751,000 acres of 
corn, and 400,000 acres of hay more than the year before, which re- 
sulted in an increase in production of 44,709,000 bushels of oats, 
201,132,000 bushels of corn, and 1,696 ; 000 tons of hay over theyear 
before. If this process continues, it will mean that the Middle West- 
ern States must find a foreign outlet for a portion of their grain, or 
pay the penalty in lower prices. 

THE SHIPPING BIIX. 

There are two possible ways of achieving transportation independ- 
ence for ourselves on the high seas. We may achieve nominal in- 
dependence by granting huge subsidies of the people's money to 
shipping corporations, or we may achieve real independence by in- 
vesting our money in a fleet of merchant vessels to be owned by the 
Government, and either leased or operated by the Government itself. 
The ship subsidj plan has had the energetic support of various Re- 
publican administrations and of Republican leaders of both Houses 
of Congress. But so persistently and bitterly have the masses of the 
voters opposed this paternalistic plan of pouring .the hard-earned 
shekels or the taxpayer into the coffers of shipping corporations, 
that uniformly these measures have met with shipwreck in the Halls 
of Congress. If during the long period since the Civil War, when 
the Republican Party has had almost absolute power in this country, 
it has been unable to push through a ship subsidy measure, it is clear 
to any sane mind that the American people are permanently and 
S D— 64-1— vol 42 41 
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unalterably opposed to the subsidy plan of building up a merchant 
marine. If we are ever to have a merchant marine in this country, 
it must be obtained by some other method. The administration 
shipping bill is the only bill yet proposed that is based upon sound 
economics, common sense, and common justice, and it is the only bill 
that stands any chance of passage by this Congress. It was intro- 
duced at the last session or Congress and defeated by a persistent 
filibuster. It has since been carefully revised and improved in a 
number of essential particulars. 

This plan not only provides for the building of a small but highly 
efficient merchant marine to carry American produce to the markets 
of the world in time of peace, but provides also that in case of war 
these merchant vessels shall all be turned into naval auxiliaries. 
Thus these vessels will all have a double mission, a double value, and 
will supply two fundamental and vital needs of our Nation. These 
vessels are as essential to our naval efficiency in time of war as they 
are to our industrial efficiency in time of peace. 

NEED OF NAVAL AUXILIARIES. 

Strange as it may sound, the United States at the present time 
does not really possess a navy. It possesses a number of splendid 
battleships with a hopelessly inadequate contingent of the other 
necessary naval units. But battleships do not constitute a navy, 
any more than a collection of bass drums would constitute a band. 
It takes many different kinds of instruments to make a band. It 
requires a number of different parts to make an automobile. It 
takes something more than wheels to make a wagon. It takes some- 
thing more than sonorous phrases to make a statesman. And it 
requires a number of other essential units besides battleships to 
make an efficient fighting navy. A navy without scout ships and 
aeroplanes would be a navy without eyes. A navy without colliers 
and other naval auxiliaries of various sorts would be a navy without 
supplies. A navy without submaries and adequate means of defense 
against submarines in time of war would be a joke, short and to the 
point. In other words, if we are to have a real navy to defend 
our coasts and trade routes, we must have a navy that is complete, 
that is equipped with every feature that will add to its fighting effi- 
ciency. Without auxiliaries, a navy in the presence of an enemy 
at sea would soon become a hopeless and helpless aggregation of 
floating batteries. 

During the Spanish War we squandered millions of dollars pur- 
chasing nondescript bottoms, in a nasty and hysterical effort to supply 
our deficiency in tne way of an auxiliary merchant marine. We paid, 
as a rule, much more than these vessels were worth, and after the war 
sold them for whatever we could oet. But not only did we thus squan- 
der immense sums of the people's money in this foolish and rutile 
operation, but the efficiency of this scratch collection of vessels was so 
low that had our contest been with a first-class naval power, instead 
of with a nation even less powerful on the sea than ourselves, the 
weakness of our auxiliaries might easily have resulted in disaster and 
defeat for us. It would be not only incredibly costly but criminal and 
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perhaps suicidal for us to attempt to face the future as we have faced 
the past, without a highly efficient auxiliary merchant marine for our 

Navy. 

AN OBJECT LESSON. 

The Federal shipbuilding plan of the shipping bill will be in the 
nature of a demonstration of the financial feasibility of building and 
operating American merchant ships at a profit. This plan of making 
" demonstrations " for the benefit of the ousiness world is not a new 
one to the Agricultural Department. We are daily demonstrating 
the principles of the new agriculture in every State of the Union, 
and in a number of counties in each State. In fact, the Agricultural 
Department is spending millions of dollars every year carrying on 
practical demonstrations of scientific methods which the farmers and 
business men of the country seem unwilling to adopt until they have 
had ocular demonstrations that the new methods are profitable. 

When once the Federal Government has demonstrated to the 
shipping corporations that ships can be built in American shipyards, 
operated under American charters and the American flag, by Ameri- 
can crews, at a profit, these shipping corporations will not be slow 
to expand our merchant marine to meet the demands of American 
industry and commerce. But a demonstration of this nature is abso- 
lutely necessary at present, as American shipping corporations have 
taken the position that such a thing can not be done. Nothing is 
clearer than that they will not attempt to create an American mer- 
chant marine until the Federal Government demonstrates to them 
that even without subsidies it can be done profitably. 

A NEW ERA DAWNING. 

The change from sail to steam and from wood to iron construction 
shifted the supremacy in merchantmen from America to England, 
because England had facilities for building iron steamships cheaply 
and fueling them with cheaper coal than ours. We are now on the 
verge of another change — that from the coal-burning steamer to the 
oil-Burning vessel with the Diesel type of engine. If America seizes 
her opportunity, the shoe will be shifted to the other foot, for 
America produces over 60 per cent of the world's crude oil. The 
Diesel engine makes more effective use of fuel than does the steam 
engine, occupies much smaller space, and requires a much smaller 
crew. Furthermore, the fuel is carried in the double bottom of the 
ship, a space only used for water ballast in coal-burning ships, and 
does not take up any cargo room. 

This engine has not been perfected yet for the largest vessels, but 
is thoroughly practical for the type of merchantman most needed 
by us now. It has been estimated that though our crews should be 
largely composed of American citizens and paid the American scale 
of wages ? enough could be saved on the cost of fuel and the economy 
of space in this new type of vessel to much more than offset the extra 
cost of American labor and food up to the American standard. 

To sum up the whole question, then, is it not clear that an auxiliary 
merchant marine would be of inestimable value to the farmers of 
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the country not only because of the wider market it would open to 
them and the higher prices it would enable them to get for the prod- 
ucts, but also because it would help provide them, in common with 
all other citizens, with protection from possible foreign aggression? 
As such a merchant marine can not conceivably be obtained by any 
ship-subsidy plan, unless a complete and wholly undesirable revolu- 
tion takes place in the sentiment of the people of the United States, 
if this primary necessity of our national life is to be provided for 
in the near future, evidently it must be in accordance with the plan 
worked out in the administration's shipping bill. In a national 
crisis of this character partisan considerations should and must be 
laid aside, and the farmers and business men of the country should 
rise up as one man to give their unequivocal and energetic support 
to the President in his efforts to secure for the country this incom- 
parable piece of constructive legislation. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Cleveland, Ohio, December 1> 1916. 
Hon. Frank B. Willis, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

DeabGov. Willis: I am in receipt of your two letters of Novem- 
ber 26 informing me that in pursuance of the authority conferred 
on you bv Laws of Ohio 105-106. 1914-15, house joint resolution No. 
38, you have appointed me as cnairman and Hon. O. N. Sams, of 
Hillsboro, Ohio, and Hon. L. J. Taber, of Barnesville, Ohio, as the 
two other members of the Ohio State Committee on Sural Credits 
and Cooperation. 

In accepting this high honor, of which you have kindlv deemed 
me worthy I would say that I fully appreciate its heavy duties and 
responsibilities, and that I hope that I shall be able to perform and 
discharge them satisfactorily to you and to my State. 

I note in your letter to me the following clauses : 

It will be the duty of this committee, in accord with said resolution, to submit 
a report on rural-credit conditions within this State, together with suggestions 
and recommendations as to needed legislation in this field. 

I would also make the additional request that for the benefit of the rural- 
credits movement as a whole, and with particular reference to conditions in 
this State, you make a preliminary report descriptive of the institutions or 
systems for rural credit on which a system for Ohio might be modeled. You 
will, of course, have the cooperation of the other members of the committee 
In formulating any such report. 

I have prepared, with the assistance of Mr. R. Ingalls, and here- 
with submit, with Mr. Sams' approval, the preliminary report that 
you request. Mr. Taber, however, is in California, and has not seen 
this preliminary report; so we two other members wish it to be 
considered only as an expression of our personal views, in no way 
binding on the committee. 

Upon Mr. Taber's return the committee will meet and formulate 
plans for action. Without any unnecessary delay it will, in accord 
with the resolution, submit to you. a report containing the findings 
of the committee, together with its suggestions and recommenda- 
tions as to what changes in or additions to the laws of Ohio should 
be made and what other steps should be taken in order to improve 
rural credits, banking, and financial facilities, and to effect the co- 
operative organization of the farmers of this State. 
Very respectfully, 

Myron T. Herrick. 
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HOW TO FINANCE THE FARMER. 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE-NOT STATE AID. 



Chapter I. 

THE RURAL CREDITS MOVEMENT. 

It is of great importance to the social and economic welfare of the country 
that its farmers have facilities for borrowing easily and cheaply the money they 
need to increase the productivity of their land. It is as important that financial 
machinery be provided to supply the demands of farmers for credit as it is 
that the banking and currency systems be reformed in the interest of general 
business. Therefore we recommend and urge an authoritative investigation of 
agricultural credit societies and corporations in other countries and the passage 
of State and Federal laws for the establishment and capable supervision of 
organizations having for their purpose the loaning of funds to farmers. (Re- 
publican national convention, June 22, 1912.) 

Of equal importance with the question of currency reform is the question of 
rural credits or agricultural finance. Therefore we recommend that an investi- 
gation of agricultural credit societies in foreign countries be made, so that it 
may be ascertained whether a system of rural credits may be devised suitable 
to conditions in the United States; and we also favor legislation permitting 
national banks to loan a reasonable proportion of their funds on real estate 
security. We recognize the value of vocational education and urge Federal 
appropriations for such training and extension teaching in agriculture, in co- 
operation with the several States. (Democratic national convention, July 2, 
1912.) 

The development and prosperity of country life are as Important to the people 
who live in the cities as they are to the farmers. Increase of prosperity on the 
farm will favorably affect the cost of living, and promote the interests of all 
who dwell in the country, and all who depend upon its products for clothing, 
shelter, and food. We pledge our party to foster the development of agricul- 
tural credit and cooperation, the teaching of agriculture in schools, agriculture- 
college extension, the use of mechanical power on the farm, and to reestablish 
the country-life commission, thus bringing the benefits of better farming, better 
business, and better living within their reach. (Progressive Party, Aug. 7, 
1912.) 

These planks in the platforms of the three important political 
parties in 1912 nationalized the movement for improving credit 
facilities for American farmers and landowners. The honor of 
being the first to obtain such indorsement for the movement belongs to 
Parmelv W. Herrick and Mortimer H. Laundon ; for these two men, 
both oi Cleveland, drafted the Republican plank and procured its 
adoption at Chicago 10 days before the Democratic Party and 46 
days before the Progressive tarty took any action on rural credits. 

The movement had been making headway for a number of years 
previous to its recognition by the political parties in their national 
conventions. The National Monetary Commission, created in 1907, 
had told enough about the German landschafts and the French credit 
institutions to awaken a desire for more information. The Country 
Life Commission, appointed in 1908, had shown how the farmer's 
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money was being diverted to city-centered enterprises, and had 
recommended rural cooperative organization as the remedy not only 
for their financial but also for their economic and social troubles. 
With prophetic vision of the present rage for State aid, the com- 
mission ended its report by saying: 

Manifestly Government in the United States can not manage the work of vol- 
untary rural organization. Personal Initiative and a cultivated cooperative 
spirit are the very core of this kind of work. 

In a special message of February 9, 1909, transmitting the report 
to Congress, President Roosevelt declared that the first, great, gen- 
eral, and immediate need of country life is cooperation, and asserted 
that "the farmers of every progressive European country* have 
realized this essential fact and have found in the cooperative system 
exactly the form of business combination they need." 

•Since President Roosevelt's message, four distinct factors have con- 
tributed to the progress of the rural credits movement On October 
26, 1910, Group Five of the Bankers' Association of Ohio held at Del- 
aware in that State a meetingin which farm finance and the German 
landschafts were discussed. Within the twelvemonth following arti- 
cles appearing in leading newspapers aroused such widespread in- 
terest that on November 24, 1911, the American Bankers' Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting at New Orleans created a committee on 
agricultural and financial development and education, and, after 
hearing a few remarks on the German landschafts and the French 
land credit institutions, decided, at the instance of Ohio members, to 
study land and agricultural credit at home and abroad. 

Thenceforth the movement began rapidly to assume prominence. 
From the 14,966 banks and trust companies affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation, subsidiary agricultural committees were formed in 34 States, 
the first dating from June, 1909, in Minnesota. The activities oi 
their officials exerted a strong influence on subsequent events. On 
September 12 and 13, 1912, the Association held at Detroit another 
conference on rural credits and listened to addresses from two of the 
'members of its committee, Edwin Chamberlain, of San Antonio, 
Tex., and George Woodruff, of Joliet, 111., and from other speakers 
who had studied rural credits in Europe. Although the American 
Bankers' Association reorganized its committee in 1913 and then 
dropped out of the movement which it had been so instrumental in 
launching, its good work had made an abiding impression and in- 
duced other organizations throughout the country to take up the sub- 
ject. The first of these was the Chamber of Commerce of Elyria, 
Ohio, which, on January 5, 1912, appointed a committee to study 
farm finance. 

Inspired by the action of the American Bankers' Association at 
New Orleans, President Taft in March, 1912, directed Philander C. 
Knox, Secretary of State, to instruct the American ambassadors to 
Germany, France, and Italy and the American ministers to Belgium 
and the Netherlands to investigate the land and agricultural credit 
systems and institutions of the countries to which they were ac- 
credited, and to send copies of their reports to the embassy at Paris. 
On the 30th of that month the Department of State requested the 
then newly appointed ambassador to France to continue the investi- 
gation and to prepare a general report from the special reports on the 
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countries named, and advised him that further instructions would be 
issued to diplomatic officers in other countries where. rural credit in- 
stitutions were found to exist, the purpose being to " place the De- 
partment in possession of all data necessary to the President for the 
formulation of some practical scheme which may be worked out to 
bring the desired benefits to agricultural communities in the United 
States." 

During the summer the Government at Washington distributed the 
information as it was gathered to the public press, and on October 11, 
1912, published it in condensed form as the Preliminary Report on 
Land and Agricultural Credit. Copies were sent to the governors 
of all the States with a personal letter from President Taf t urging 
them " to make this matter the subject of their earnest study and ex- 
change of views," and inviting them to confer with him at the next 
meeting of the House of Governors. This conference was held on 
December 7 of that year. The governors appointed a committee to 
devise ways and means for action, but so far they have made no 
definite recommendations. The call issued to the governors was the 
last step taken by President Taft's Administration. The elections of 
the preceding November had been disastrous to the Republican 
Party in the Nation and in most of the States and his defeat pre- 
vented Mr. Taft from maturing the plans he had begun to formulate. 
Since then the movement has been left largely in the hands of the 
Democratic Party. 1 

During his candidacy President Wilson was as ardent an advocate 
of the rural credits movement as his predecessor, and in his in- 
augural address he declared that agriculture is not "afforded the 
facilities of creditbest suited to its practical needs." An opportunity 
to promote the movement was already prepared for him. The Agri- 
culture appropriation act, app/oved by President Taft on the last 
day of his term, carried an amendment proposed by Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher, of Florida, which provided tor the appointment of a 
commission to work in conjunction with the American Commission 
assembled by the Southern Commercial Congress for the study in 
European countries of cooperative land and rural credit institutions 
and similar organizations devoted to improving agricultural condi- 
tions. Senator Fletcher's amendment was a modified form of a 
eint resolution introduced by Senator Asle J. Gronna, of North 
akota, on February 12, 1912, and adopted by the Senate with a 
slight change on May 7, 1912. The seven members of the United 
States Commission thus created and provided with an appropriation 
of $25,000 were among President Wilson's earliest appointments. 

The American Commission consisted of 77 official or volunteer 
members, representing 32 States, the District of Columbia, and 3 
Canadian Provinces. The Southern Commercial Congress began to 
assemble this commission in the summer of 1912, in accordance with 
a resolution adopted on April 8, 1912, at its annual convention at 
Nashville, Tenn. The same resolution had been adopted two days 

1 The " then newly appointed ambassador to France " was Myron T. Herrick. Mr 
Herrick selected Edwin Chamberlain, of San Antonio, Tex. ; Edward N. Breltung, of Mar- 
quette, Mich. ; and R. Ingalls, of Atchison, Kan., to help him in his rnral credit investi- 
gations. With their assistance he prepared his Preliminary Report on Land and Agricul- 
tural Credit. Mr. Herrick was the principal speaker at the meetings at Delaware and 
Elyrla, Ohio, and at New Orleans, and he introduced the resolution that led the American 
Bankers' Association to take up the study of rural credits. Parmely W. Herrick is his 
■on, and Mortimer H. Laundon Is a member of the executive staff of his Cleveland office. 
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before at a conference of Federal officials and individuals from 27 
States, invited by the Southern Commercial Congress to meet con- 
currently with its convention upon the suggestion of David Lubin, 
the delegate appointed by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome. The In- 
stitute's pamphlet, Systems of Rural Cooperative Credit, published 
early in 1912, was made a public document on April 17 of that year 
on motion of Senator Porter J. McCumber, of North Dakota. The 
free distribution of this pamphlet and the work done by the South- 
ern Commercial Congress in assembling its commission, together 
with the very large First National Conference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits, held at Chicago under the auspices of farm papers on 
April 8-10, 1913, stimulated the movement and helped to make rural 
credits one of the most widely discussed issues that has come before 
the American people for many years. 

The two commissions sailed for Europe on April 26, 1913. The 
evidence of the American Commission was submitted to the Senate on 
October 20, 1913, its observations on December 5, 1913, and a minority 
report on February 11, 1914. The United States Commission sub- 
mitted its report on January 29 and March 13, 1914. The aggregate 
expenses of the members of the American Commission, with the out- 
lay of the European nations which assisted them in gathering mate- 
rial, are estimated at $100,000. 

In the meantime Congress had started investigations. The House 
Committee on Banking and Currency created a subcommittee on rural 
credits which held meetings from December 3, 1913, to February 
12, 1914. The Senate Committee on Banking and Currency created 
a similar subcommittee. The two held joint meetings from Febru- 
ary 16 to July 23, 1914. Fifty-one persons were heard. Two of them 
represented the National Farmers' Union; none of the rest appears 
to have been accredited by any farmers', mortgage men's, or bankers' 
organizations; 36 were Senators, Representatives, Government offi- 
cials, or ex-members of the United States and American commissions. 
Their testimony fills 1,287 pages, and much of it is repetition of the 
evidence and conclusions in the reports of the two commissions. The 
Senate spent $2,323.50 and the House $6,570.29 in conducting the 
business of their subcommittees. 

The Hollis-Bulkley bill (so named from the chairmen, Senator 
Henry F. Hollis, of New Hampshire, and Representative Robert J. 
Bulkley, of Ohio) was drafted by the subcommittees and introduced 
simultaneously in the Senate and House on Mav 12, 1914. Senator 
Fletcher, who was chairman of both the United States and American 
commissions, had already introduced a bill on August 9, 1913, which 
in its amended form and under the name of the Fletcher-Moss bill is 
understood to be approved by the majority of the members of the 
two commissions. All told, 86 measures relating to rural credits have 
been introduced in Congress, including duplicates, resolutions, and 
the bills providing for the creation and expenses of the commissions 
and the subcommittees. With few exceptions they relate to land 
credit and propose State aid. 

On February 25, 1915, a measure called the McCumber amendment 
passed the Senate, and on March 1, 1915, another, called the Bulkley 
amendment, passed the House, both as riders to the Agriculture 
appropriation bill. The former provided for the establishment in 
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the Treasury Department of a bureau of farm credits, empowered to 
issue bonds and to continue in existence as long as it " shall be able 
to dispose of bonds at par." The money raised thereby was to be 
used by the bureau in During farm mortgages from national and 
State banks, and any such bank was to have the right to be declared 
a purchasing agent of the United States Government for this pur- 
pose. Ten million dollars were to be appropriated to start business. 
The second rider provided for a Federal farm loan board and a 
system of semipubhc institutions with power to issue bonds in repre- 
sentation of farm mortgages obtained from national farm loan 
associations. The Federal Government was to be required to buy an 
amount of these bonds that might equal $50,000,000 a year. 

The two riders were stricken out and replaced by a clause which 
established a joint committee of 12 Members of the Senate and House. 
This was approved on March 4, 1915, and the committee was organ- 
ized two days later. It must prepare and submit, by January 1, 1916, 
a bill or bills providing for a system of rural credits adapted to 
American needs and conditions. The chairman is Hon. Carter Glass, 
of Virginia. The appropriation for expenses is $10,000. 

Other important legislation bearing on rural credits has been 
enacted by Congress. The Federal reserve act contains a clause 
authorizing reserve banks to discount six months 9 agricultural or 
live-stock paper, and another clause authorizing anv national bank 
(not located in a central reserve city) to invest one-fourth of capital 
stock and surplus or one-third of time deposits in five-year farm- 
mortgage loans. Also, the act for reclaiming arid lands was 
amended. This act, passed in 1902, created the Reclamation Service 
and set aside for its purposes all except 5 per cent of the money 
to come from the sale and disposal of public lands in 16 States. Thus 
has amounted to $81,813,772.71 and has been used in irrigation 
projects. The cost, apportioned among the tracts improved, was 
required to be paid by the settlers in 10 annual installments. In 
1014 the period was extended to 20 years. The Reclamation Service 
has also been authorized to borrow $21,000,000 to complete its work. 
The settlers are not charged interest. This is one of the greatest 
instances of Government aid for farmers in the world. In the States 
laws have been enacted as follows : 

Arizona. — In 1915, a law permitting the proceeds of State lands to 
be invested in mortgage loans on farm lands. 

California. — In 1913, a law on mortgage insurance companies. In 
1915, a resolution to amend the constitution so as to empower the 
State to use its cash and credit for a system of land colonization and 
rural credits. 

Colorado. — In 1915, a law permitting funds derived from certain 
public lands to be invested in mortgage loans on farm lands. 

Georgia. — In 1915, a resolution memorializing Congress to pass 
a State-aid measure, known as the Rural Credits System bill, pending 
in the National House of Representatives during the last session. 

Indiana. — In 1913 a law on rural loan and savings associations 
which authorizes the State auditor to act as trustee for the holders of 
the bonds of such associations. 

Kansas .— In 1915, a law authorizing building and loan associations 
to issue privileged rural-credit shares; also a law permitting the 
Qwjier of a farm mortgage deposited with the State treasurer to issue 
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debentures certified by that official to the effect that the title is perfect 
and the security ample. 

Louisiana. — In 1912, a constitutional amendment authorizing the 
exemption from taxation of lands improved as homesteads by or for 
immigrants. In 1914, a law permitting the owner of farm lands to 
issue coupon bonds upon the security of the property without any 
personal liability against himself. The bonds may be made payable 
to bearer and registered with the clerk of the county court. The 
property shall be appraised by a committee of three cashiers of banks 
m the parish in which the property is situated. Two of this com- 
mittee shall be appointed by the district judge. The mortgage shall 
run in the name of the sheriff and provide for a confession of judg- 
ment in favor of the future bondholder. 

Massachusetts. — In 1909, a law on credit unions. In 1915, an 
amendment of this law to permit the credit unions to issue bonds and 
make 40-year farm-mortgage loans. Also a law on farm land banks. 
Such credit unions and banks are exempt from taxation. 

Minnesota. — In 1915, an act authorizing an amendment to the con- 
stitution so as to permit permanent school and university funds to be 
invested in mortgage loans on farm lands. 

Mississippi. — In 1914, a resolution memorializing Congress to pass 
one of the bills pending in the last session to authorize the United 
States to borrow upon its bonds money to lend to farmers; also an- 
other resolution memorializing Congress to establish a system of 
land-credit banks with power to issue bonds, circulating as currency 
and guaranteed bv the United States, for the purpose of raising 
money to lend on farm mortgages for improving land. 

Missouri. — In 1915 a special act creating the Missouri Land Bank, 
to be managed by the State bank commissioner under the super- 
vision of a board composed of the governor, attorney general, sec- 
retary of state, State treasurer, and btate auditor. The bonds of the 
bank shall be exempt from taxation, guaranteed by the State, and 
legally used as an investment for public and fiduciary funds. The 
proceeds of the bonds shall be loaned on mortgages on farm lands. 
The law appears to be unconstitutional, so the bank has not yet 
been formed. 

Montana. — In 1915 an act creating the Department of Farm Loans, 
with the State treasurer as commissioner and the county treasurers 
as local representatives. The Department may issue bonds in 
$100,000 series at not to exceed 5 per cent interest per annum for 
the purpose of raising money to lend on farm lands. The mortgages 
shall be repayable by a semiannual annuity of 4 per cent and ex- 
empt from taxation. The mortgagors of each series shall be jointly 
ana severally liable for the defaults of one another. Also a new 
law on title insurance companies. 

New York. — In 1913 a law on credit unions. These are tax ex- 
empted. In 1914 a special act creating the Land Bank of the State 
of New York. This institution is exempted from all taxation, and 
the State comptroller must serve as trustee for its bonds. The pro- 
ceeds of the bonds shall be invested in mortgage loans on farm lands. 

North Carolina. — In 1915 a law on credit unions; these have tax 
exemptions. Also a law on land and loan associations. 

North Dakota. — In 1915 a resolution to amend the constitution so 
that the State may provide for the formation of rural agricultural 
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credit associations and establish a loon fund by pledging its credit 
or otherwise for the purpose. 

Oklahoma. — In 1915 a law to authorize the State to sell upon 
long-term mortgages its public lands to settlers undertaking to 
improve the same. ' 

Oregon. — In 1915 a law on cooperative banks. Also a law on 
credit unions; these are not liable to taxation. ' 

Pennsylvania. — In 1915 a law authorizing cooperative banking 
associations to become banks of discount and deposit. 

Philippine Islands.*— In 1908, a special act creating the govern- 
ment Agricultural Bank. This institution has been supplied with 
public funds. In 1915, a law on agricultural credit cooperative 
associations. These have certain tax exemptions. 

Porto Rico. — In 1915, a special act creating the semipublic Insular 
Bank of Porto Rico for extending credit on farm land and to agri- 
cultural enterprises. 

Rhode Island. — In 1914, a law on credit unions. These enjoy 
certain tax exemptions. In 1915, a new law on loan and investment 
companies. 

South Carolina. — In 1913, a law permitting banks to invest three- 
fourths, instead of one-half , of their capital stocks in real estate 
mortgages. In 1915, a law on cooperative unions. 

South Dakota. — In 1915, a resolution to amend the constitution so 
as to permit the State or contiguous counties to maintain systems for 
rural credits and farm-land ioans. 

Texas. — In 1913, a law on rural credit unions. 

Utah. — In 1915, a law on cooperative banks for personal credit. 
Also » law on cooperative land-credit banks. The State treasurer is 
required to serve as trustee for the bonds of such banks. 

Vermont. — In 1915, a law exempting mortgages from taxation if 
they represent the whole or a part of the purchase price of real estate 
or tangible personal property and do not bear interest to exceed 5 
per cent a year. Also a law respecting cooperative savings and loan 
associations. 

Wisconsin. — In 1913, a law on cooperative credit associations. 
Also a law on land-mortgage associations; if bonds are issued the 
mortgages securing the same shall be certified as to ' value by the 
assessor of incomes and deposited with the State treasurer as trustee 
for the holders. 

This survey of the laws enacted and proposed discloses a pro- 
nounced tendency toward State aid, tax exemptions, and class legis- 
lation. In foreign countries Government has never intervened by 
such a use of its cash and credit or special privileges, except where 
there was a crying need for it. Tax exemptions are a means of en- 
couraging thrift and are never accorded except with restrictions as 
to amount. To do otherwise would be wrong, oecause it would place 
the surplus of wealth in competition with the savings of the poor 
and afford the rich an opportunity to escape paying their just pro- 
portion of the expenses of Government by investment in tax- 
exempted deposits, shares, and bonds. The European public or semi- 
public bureaus, commissions, land-credit banks, funds, and founda- 
tions which exist were established for breaking up the feudal or other 
oppressive systems of land tenure or for distributing money ob- 
tained or appropriated for ignorant and indigent peasants, or for 
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relieving distress occasioned by wars or natural causes or for meet- 
ing problems arising from compulsory military service, absenteeism, 
city congestion, land reclamation, interior colonization, or political 
necessities. 

In the United States, however, Government is now being asked to 
assist all classes and conditions of farmers. And yet the American 
Commission, assembled by the Southern Commercial Congress, said 
in its report that the " problem of rural credit should be worked out 
without Government aid."" The United States Commission, which 
accompanied the American Commission to Europe, in its report as- 
serted that " it is our opinion that such aid should not be extended 
in the United States." The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Houston, 
stated, in his annual report for 1914, that " there is no emergencv 
calling for the use of the Government's cash or the Government's 
credit/' while President Wilson, in his message to Congress on 
December 2, 1913, boldly declared that " the farmers, of course, ask 
and should receive no special privilege, such as extending to them 

^the credit of the Government itself." 

*~ Public or semipublic establishments are a means for subsidizing 
rather than for financing their beneficiaries. Investors in the se- 
curities of institutions created or assisted by the State look to it, and 
not to the land or its owner, for the return of their money. Conse- 
quently such institutions have not a true land-credit character, and 
so their presence, by discouraging private enterprise and by doing 
away with the necessity of enacting proper legislation, might cause 
as much harm as good. The organization of land credit depends 
upon mobilizing land values. For this there must be cheap ana easy 
procedure for proving titles and for recovering defaulted loans, as 
well as institutions for giving marketability to mortgages or se- 
curities based on the mortgages. 

The first requirement has oeen met by Torrens systems in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. The commissioners of uniform State laws have drafted a 
model for a Torrens act, and the prospects are bright for its adop- 
tion in other States. But the second requirement is lacking in many 
States; their real-estate laws are dissimilar and defective in regard 

, to foreclosure and redemptions. The removal of this trouble is as 
important as the enactment of laws for the formation, management* 
and supervision of land-credit institutions. 

Chapter II. 

THE OLD FARM MORTGAGE CRAZE. 

The movement for rural credits should have been begun with the 
peace at Appomattox. The reconstruction work in the South and 
the rapid settlement of the West after the Civil War increased the 
demand for money beyond existing supplies and overtaxed banking 
and financial facilities. Commerce, industry, and the building of 
railroads, towns, and cities were given the first attention. Agricul- 
ture was overlooked — and at the very time when it was rapidly as- 
suming great international importance. 

The extension of railroads, the grants of bounty lands to ex- 
soldiers, the breaking up of the southern plantations, and the open- 
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ing up of the public domain led to a forward movement to the land 
such as the world had never seen before. The opportunity to get a 
homestead free from the Government or cheap on mortgage from a 
former owner was an irresistible temptation. Then came the inven- 
tion of the reaper, the harvester, and other labor-saving machinery, 
which on level ground so enlarged the individual power of man as to 
bring about a complete revolution in agriculture. The smallest area 
desired for a farm was the quarter section, so the hill country and 
smaller farms in the older States were abandoned and the prairies 
became rapidly settled. 

As long as any open range remained the chief aim of the emigrant 
settlers was to buy machinery and plenty of land on which to operate 
it. The inordinate demand for land and the rise in the price of ex- 
portable products caused an astonishing advance of values in south- 
ern and western real estate and brought on a fever of speculation. 
The abandonment of eastern farms, and consequent travel and trans- 
portation, occasioned enormous expenditures and waste. The loss 
did not stop upon arrival of the settlers in the new regions, because 
many located without any idea of permanent possession, but simply 
to* hold for a higher price and move farther on. This shifting of 
the population was bad for both the farmers and agriculture. Coop- 
eration was impracticable in the face of such frequent changes and 
among persons of unknown antecedents or without common local tra- 
ditions, while careless cultivation resulted in reckless robbing of the 
soil. 

But there was apparently no need of provident or scientific meth- 
ods, because it was the day of the single crop — cotton, corn, wheat, 
or cattle — when the land yielded the abundance of its pristine -fer- 
tility. Peasants in the Old World were utterly unable to compete in 
growing any of these staples with the American farmers aided by 
nature and machinery. The United States became dominant in their 
markets, and brought on a crisis in rural Europe, bat only tempo- 
rarily. Most of the afflicted countries quickly overcame their disad- 
vantage by the use of fertilizers and by improved and more intensive 
cultivation; by the practice of long-term mortgaging, which light- 
ened the debt burden of the peasantry; and above all, through the 
introduction of cooperation which enabled the peasants, poor though 
they were, to combine their resources, acquire modern implements 
and machinery, and adapt themselves to the new order of tnings. 

While this readjustment was going on in Europe, American agri- 
culture continued without thought 01 the future. The farmers were 
unorganized and unthrifty. Each man was for himself. In his new 
location the settler held as large a farm as he could operate with 
machinery, and, with but guesswork knowledge of wjiat the soil was 
fit for, raised only those crops which had a foreign market, regardless 
of the needs of his own country. He bought his farm on mortgage 
and built his new home and made improvements in the same un- 
methodical way. He borrowed money to purchase live stock and 
equipment, put off payment for his expensive machinery and house- 
hold necessities from harvest to harvest, and trusted to the continu- 
ance of good times and high returns to enable him to meet his 
obligations. 

Credit was extended by country-store merchants and implement 
dealers, and cash loans were made with deposits and savings by 
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commercial banks, brokers, and companies, most of whom were 
tempted by fat fees, usurious interest, and the gullibility of investors. 
The charges to the borrower were heavy, but the credit was easy so 
far as the amount was concerned, and so was lavishly used, in 
Kansas and Nebraska this was particularly the case, and led to in- 
judicious development far out in the semiarid regions where the 
weather always is precarious. The seasons during the first years, 
however, were unusually fine and transportation was not available 
for the bumper crops which were harvested. 

Then from various economic causes the prices of commodities 
began to fall. Perhaps the chief cause was overproduction or the 
glutting of the central markets, the result of contemporaneous de- 
velopment throughout the world of land and sea transportation, 
refrigeration in steamships, and the use of machinery in the fields 
of Russia, South America, and Australia. The downward fluctua- 
tions in the West of the United States reduced wheat to 45 or 50 
cents a bushel, corn to 13 or 14 cents a bushel, and cattle to 3^ cents 
a pound. These prices were lower than the costs of production. 
Coal was 29 cents a bushel at the railroad ; and so the " sodbusters n 
on the prairies plowed under their fodder and burned their grain for 
fuel. The fever of speculation suddenly subsided. All the credit 
was short term ; even the real estate loans ran only three or five years. 
When it was called during the agricultural and financial depression 
which followed, the western farmer was found to be inextricably 
involved in debt to an unsympathetic system which had exploited his 
hopes and ambitions with as little regard to the consequences as he 
had given to them himself. 

Financial conditions in the West became alarming. The Demo- 
crats believed that they were due to a deficiency in per capita circu- 
lation, and advocated the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
fixed ratio of 16 to 1. The Fanners' Alliance, the Grange, Grangers, 
Patrons of Husbandry, and Agricultural Wheels suspected "that the 
large amassed fortunes in the East were being used through brokers 
and loan companies to procure mortgages on their homes, with the 
intention of dispossessing them at forced sale, and by this insidious 
process to convert the South and West into a land of lords and ten- 
ants, as in Ireland." So they directed their attacks against the trusts 
and capitalists, and clamored for the suppression of grain elevators 
and the establishment in their stead of subtreasury warehouses for 
farm products. The People's Party, which adopted and then out- 
stripped these notions, declared the country to be *" on the TOrge of 
political, moral, and material ruin," and proclaimed an upheaval of 
society and a complete reformation of Government. The legislatures 
and the courts in some of these Western States were imbued with 
this revolutionary spirit. In 1891 Texas passed a law preventing 
aliens from acquiring any title to real estate within its borders. 
This drove out nearly all the mortgage companies, because Done that 
had an alien among its stockholders could take property under fore- 
closure. In Kansas and Nebraska Populist judges refused to render 
-judgments against defendant fannere whom they thought had de- 
faulted through no fault of their own. In 1S93 Kansas passed a stay 
Ilaw, which postpones foreclosure for three and one-half years after 
-default. 
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This groping n the dark and error oi opinion were not strange, 
because at that time agriculture,, both as a science and as an indus- 
try, was in its experimental stages in the United States, while inves- 
tigation had not jet broujght to light the serious defects in currency 
and banking which had intensified financial trouble at every dis- 
turbance. The real causes and the proper remedies of the agricul- 
tural difficulties, however, are now plainly evident If the farmers 
had been organized cooperatively, they certainly would have avoided 
many of their errors and troubles. The absence of cooperation and 
the practice of single-crop farming and short-term mortgaging had 
much to do with the crash in 1893 of the farm-mortgage craze. 

The mortgage business which eventually expanded into this craze 
kept pace with the development of the country, reaching Illinois in 
the fifties and passing the Mississippi River between the fifties and 
the sixties, ana the Missouri River about the eighties of the past 
century. It was started by excellent men under favorable auspices. 
In 1849 Benjamin Lombard went from Massachusetts to Illinois, and 
five years later began to make loans in that State for eastern in- 
vestors. About the same time Quaker farmers of Chester and Dela- 
ware Counties, Pa., were lending money in the West through agencies 
established for that purpose. The founder of the firm of George W. 
Moore & Co., of Hartford, Conn., was selling to his New England 
friends farm mortgages from near Chicago in 1856, when he had 
to travel west from Buffalo by stage. 

Austin Corbin— later famed as the founder of the first national 
bank in the United States and the builder of the Long Island rail- 
ways — went, in 1851, from New Hampshire to Davenport, Iowa, 
with the intention of practicing law. In 1852 he formed the banking 
firm of Macklot 4 Corbin, and through the aid of his former partner, 
Gov. Ralph Metcalf , of New Hampshire, and other New Englanders, 
he obtained large amounts of eastern money for investment in farm 
mortgages and other securities in the Middle West. The railroads 
were just beginning to be built through that section. The Mississippi 
& Missouri and the Chicago & Rock Island were extending their lines 
through the South and West; in 1856 the Mississippi River was first 
spanned. Mr. Corbin enlarged his activities with the railroads. His 
old books, preserved by his son, Austin Corbin, of New York, show 
that he made farm loans for eastern investors at Davenport in 1855, 
and in Adair County, Iowa, in 1858. In 1860 he sold farm mortgages 
from Mississippi. He continued to take farm mortgages from the 
West after his return to New York in 1865, and placed loans on farm 
lands near Wichita, Kan., in the seventies after the railroad reached 
that city. In view of the early impetus that he gave to it, Mr. Corbin 
mav be called the father of the western farm-loan business. 

Ill 1865 Daniel K. Pearson established at Chicago the firm now 
named the Pearson-Taft Land Credit Co., which claims by this suc- 
cession to be the oldest existing concern exclusively engaged in lend- 
ing money upon farm lands. The fine record of this and a few other 
companies from pioneer days furnishes a striking example of the 
nront to lender and benefit to borrower in the American farm-loan 
business, when properly managed. Mr. Pearson, a benevolent but 
very practical man. undertook in 1867 the funding for individual 
formers of their expiring contracts with the Illinois Central Railroad, 
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He saved his Illinois clients their homesteads, and later did the 
same service for Minnesota pioneer farmers in their time of need. 
He encouraged the use of tile drainage in Illinois in 1878, and ad- 
vanced to many a farmer the necessary money to improve a farm 
about to be abandoned because of wet soil. 

In the seventies western farm mortgaging became a specialized 
business. The men and companies that entered it were too numerous 
to mention. They rapidly pushed the business beyond Illinois, 
throughout Missouri, Wisconsin, and Iowa, and over the frontier 
wherever pioneers had settled. Among the most enterprising of the 
mortgage nouses was Burnham, McKinley & Co., a firm composed of 
A. C. Burnham, J. B. McKinley, and Col. L. W. Tulleys, three 
lawyers of Champaign, 111., who had been handling loans for clients 
for a number of years. Mr. McKinley was a cousin of President 
McKinley and uncle of William B. Mcl^inley, the traction magnate. 
More money was offered than could be invested in Illinois, and the 
firm opened an office at Ottumwa, Iowa, in 1874, and moved to 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, in 1875. From this point it ventured across the 
Missouri. Its loans were made in Iowa at 10 per cent interest and 
10 per cent cash commission, and in Nebraska at 12 per cent interest 
and 10 per cent cash commission. Col. Tulleys relates that " funds 
poured in upon us," and " quite a deal came from England." 

These were the prevailing rates for loans in pioneer days, and they 
had been easily paid by the early farmers on the lands watered by 
the Ohio. No one thought that conditions would be any different 
on the boundless prairies which were now to be opened up. All were 
confident and oblivious of the future. Thousands upon thousands 
of pioneers needed money for their homesteads and were willing to 
pay the top price for the use of it for three or four years. The on- 
rush of immigrants increased the demand, and the possibilities of 
the farm-loan business at last appealed to men of prominence in 
financial circles. 

Foremost among these was Henry Villard, the highly educated 
and talented German- American, who migrated to Belleville, 111., in 
1853, studied law, drifted into journalism, became a famous war 
correspondent, and finally made and lost a fortune in railroading. 
Mr. villard's control of the Oregon & California and the Northern 
Pacific railroads and his receivership of the Kansas & Pacific gave 
him wide knowledge of the West. He was familiar with the methods 
of financing farmers in his native country, and strove to introduce 
them in the United States. In 1869 he wrote an article on co- 
operative banking for the American Social Science Association, of 
which he was secretary. Fropi 1870 to 1874 he sojourned in Eu- 
rope, and while there he made a study of long-term mortgaging and 
interested the Bankverein, one of the large Berlin banks, in a 
project for forming an American company for this purpose. 

The circulars which Mr. Villard published in furtherance of his 
project referred to the proposed company as the "Credit Foncier " * 
and " Mortgage Bank, and described its object as investment " in 
mortgages in the Western States." His correspondence (which his 
son, the editor of the New York Evening Post, has permitted us to 
read) shows that he had long-term mortgaging in mind. He in- 
terested the following men: William Endicott, jr., James B.Thayer, 

1 Credit Foncier Is the French term for land credit. 
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J. M. S. Williams,. J. Warren Merrill, Albert Crosby, Henry S. 
Russell, Edward Atkinson, PelegW. Chandler. Corydon Beckwith, 
Charles H. Dalton, Abner I. Benyon, Rudolph SchleHen, Seth 
Turner, George B. Clapp.David R. Greene, John J, McKinnon, 
Austin Sumner, Sam. H. W. Walley, William Claflin, and Thomas 
M. Devens. Most of them were influential citizens of Boston, and 
their identification with Mr* Villard's project attracted much at- 
tention. 

In April, 1872, these associates had a bill introduced in the Massa- 
chusetts Senate to create the Massachusetts Mortgage Co. The bill 
was passed and, on May 6, 1873, approved, but for the creation of the 
Boston Mortgage Co. The act was private and special and objection- 
able in other respects, owing perhaps to the fact that Mr. villard 
was abroad at the time of its passage. The company was dissolved 
in 1892. About the same time a similar bill was introduced in the 
Illinois Legislature, as appears from the following excerpt from a 
letter, dated January 24, 1872, to Mr. Villard from Horace White, 
then editor of the Chicago Tribune: 

I send you by this mail a copy of Greenbaum's Credit Fonder bill, which 
has not yet passed, but I think will. 

The great fires of 1871 in Chicago and of 1872 in Boston halted 
progress on these two projects, but the opportunities which Mr. 
Villard saw attracted a group oi men in New York, and a long-term 
mortgaging company was chartered in that State in 1871 and actually 
began to do business. This was the United States Mortgage Co. Its 
incorporators were J. Pierpont Morgan, Walter H. Burns, Abiel A. 
Low, Henry S. Fearing, Charles G. Landon, Charles Tracy, Benja- 
min F. Hutton, David Hoadley, John J. Cisco, David Dow, Charles 
H. Marshall, Henry A. Hurlbut, John Steward, Francis Skiddy, 
John A. Steward, Thomas C. T. Buckley, and John Auchincloss. Its 
charter provided that it might make loans " for any period of credit, 
repayable by annuity or otherwise." This- company was heralded as 
the model of the Credit Fonder de France^ but it gradually ceased 
to lend on farm lands. The costs of such loans were too heavy. 
Moreover, defects in the real estate laws presented risks which the 
managers did not care to assume. The concern still exists, but as a 
trust company, to which it was changed in 1891. Thus the idea of 
long-term mortgaging for farmers was abandoned shortly after it 
was conceived, and in spite of the strong men back of it left not the 
faintest impression. 

A decade before the withdrawal of the United States Mortgage 
Co. from the field, the work of covering the South and West with 
three and five year high-interest mortgages had begun in earnest. 
In 1882 James L. Lombard, with his cousin, Benjamin (mentioned 
above), formed at Creston, Iowa, the Lombard investment Co. of 
Kansas. This was an offshoot of the Bank of Creston, which the 
Lombards had formed in 1872, and it took over from the bank the 
real estate loan business which Benjamin Lombard had slowly built 
up since 1854. James L. Lombard was more daring than his cousin, 
and in 1885 he removed the headquarters of the company to Kansas 
City, Mo., where he formed the Lombard Investment Co. of Missouri 
and five subsidiary companies. Through these, in the heyday of his 
glory, he was making loans and financing ventures in 18 States and 
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selling securities throughout the United States and in several Euro- 
pean countries. 

Mr. Lombard's energy and persuasive talent made him peculiarly 
able as a boomer of a new country, and he set a pace which boosted 
the loan business so high that it eventually disappeared in the blue 
skies over the western frontier of Kansas. An expanse of desert and 
the Rocky Mountains prevented it from reaching California, but it 
cast its shadow over Texas and to the northward over Oregon and 
Washington. Mr. Lombard's marvelous success in getting money 
made the thing look so easy that farm financing and town Dooming 
quickly became a popular method of exploiting investors. The laws 
themselves were a temptation, because generally they required neither 
paid-in capital stock, reserves, nor supervision, and the field wa» 
overrun by as bad a lot of financial freebooter a as ever preyed upon 
the public. 

Companies chartered in almost all of the southern and western 
States were thrown into abnormal competition with one another in 
both lending money and in selling securities, and the craze began. 
Bank clerks, preachers, and confidential employees, who had an 
acquaintance or influence with depositors of savings and custodians 
of trust funds, were enlisted or inveigled into service. Farmers were 
made agents and were induced, by the splitting of heavy commis- 
sions, to spread glowing stories about the wonders of the far-away, 
single-crop farming. The pressure of money for investment was as 
strong as the demands of the landowners for funds, and the East 
was flooded with mortgages, guaranteed and unguaranteed, and with 
bonds and debentures, called in their latter ignominy, " jaybirds," 
because of their similarity in color, tone, and character to the gaudy, 
raucous, and rapacious Kansas songster. 

Farms, which could not be sold at any price, were easily mortgaged 
for more than they were worth; and it was in this way that dis- 
couraged mortgagors often raised the money to take them to home- 
steads in the immense tracts of cheap Government land which, dur- 
ing that period, lay open as a refuge for disconsolate borrowers who 
had abandoned their old homes to escape interest and other charges. 
Perhaps a majority of the defaulted mortgages were foreclosed 
without a contest. Public advertisement rarely discovered the de- 
fendant; he was afraid of the deficiency judgment entered after the 
water had been squeezed out of the highly speculative values upon 
which he had obtained his loan. Some of the larger companies had 
subsidiary companies to take over the land sold under judicial sale 
and to pay for it by making new mortgages of their own. Not in- 
frequently they platted the vacant land, issued " jaybirds " against 
blanket mortgages on townsites, pocketed the proceeds, and left the 
t#aner cities to be built by the oncoming generation. 

At the height of the craze there were 167 licensed companies selling 
southern and western securities along the Atlantic seaboard. These 
were by no means all. There were many other companies operating 
in States where licenses were not required, besides scores of indi- 
vidual brokers and agents. Thirty-nine companies had nearly 800 
agents in New York State alone. In Massachusetts the sales of the 
securities for years amounted to ten to twelve millions of dollars 
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annually. These securities, as then generally understood, were liens 
on farm or city property in that part of the West beginning at the 
Mississippi River and ending at the ninety-eighth or ninety-nw&th 
meridian, but extended to North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
and Washington in 1889, and to Idaho and Wyoming in 1890, when 
those States were admitted to the Union. The southern territory 
embraced Texas, Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Laws for regulating the business did not exist. At length, how- 
ever, Connecticut became worried, and in 1887 passed an act creating 
the office of commissioner of foreign mortgage companies and requir- 
ing licenses of such companies. Vermont, Massachusetts, and New 
York passed similar acts within the next three years, and tne number 
of the companies dropped to 123. Most of the failed companies were 
in Kansas. The Massachusetts commissioner reported the first fail- 
ure as that of the Showalter Mortgage Co., of Wellington, Kans., 
which went into the hands of a receiver on November 28, 189Q. The 
trouble spread from Kansas, and on January 20, 1892, the Anglo- 
American Mortgage & Trust Co., of Council Bluffs, Iowa, the suc- 
cessor of the firm of Burnham, Tulleys & Co. T was placed in the hands 
of a receiver. Numerous complaints by investors in other companies 
swamped the commissioners' offices in New England. The news- 
papers took up the matter and forced investigations. The conditions 
disclosed were worse than apprehended. The Massachusetts com- 
missioner y in his 1894 report, said with regard to four of the failed 
companies : 

The stocks and bonds carried by thera were almost of every description — of 
national and savings banks, railroads, land irrigation, coal-mining companies, 
etc., some good, some bad, some very bad, and were largely of corporations in 
which officials of the company had personal interest, so that nearly all capital 
was invested in enterprises of a speculative nature, and the credit obtained by 
the company as a mortgage company was used by them in carrying on ** devel- 
opment" schemes. 

In another report he said: 

It is a noteworthy fact that" the sonnd companies stUl in existence are those 
which confined themselves most exclusively to loans on farms. 

On February 10. 1893, the Massachusetts commissioner notified the 
attorney general that the Lombard Investment Co. of Missouri, was 
"transacting a business, and its condition is such as to render its 
further proceeding hazardous to the public." On September 21. 
1893, this company and its subsidiaries were placed in the hands of 
receivers, with outstanding liabilities around $40,400,000. On Sep- 
tember 28 the Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Co. was placed in the 
hands of receivers; a large part of its funds was tied up in irriga- 
tion projects. Similar steps had also been taken against the Equita- 
ble Mortgage Co. on August 30; a large part of its funds was tied 
up in bank stocks. These three companies were located in Kansas 
City, Mo.; they were the largest in the field, and their failure not 
only destroyed public confidence in the West, but spread consterna- 
tion throughout the country, and ruined most of the smaller com- 
panies, both good and bad, or else caused them to suspend opera- 
tions. The crash had come, bringing disgrace to some and untold 
misery to all involved in it. Contrary to a general belief, however, 
the "money kings" had not interested themselves in the business, 
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although a few wealthy men, to their lasting regret, bought shares 
because they were sold cheap and the prospects for dividends 
looked good. The great majority of investors were widows, orphans, 
school-teachers, eastern farmers, churches, and eleemosynary institu- 
tions, and the losses reduced many to poverty and want. The effect 
was distressing. The memory of that miserable period still exists, 
and is the reason why such extreme caution is now displayed in in- 
vesting in farm mortgages. 

The money came mainly from New England, central New York, 
eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. It has been cal- 
culated that upward of $800,000,000 of securities were sold, but the 
records are fragmentary. The 113 licensed foreign companies and 
the 10 domestic companies reporting to the Connecticut commissioner 
between 1887 and 1894 had an aggregate capital stock of $39,018,434. 
The loan operations of 43 were not mentioned; but assuming that 
their assets of $29,915,870 were invested in loans, the total amount of 
loans of the 123 companies was $366,685,579. Twenty-six of the com- 
panied claimed that they did not issue bonds or debentures. Twenty- 
six others did not report on this point. Seventy-one reported bonds 
or debentures in circulation to the amount of $75,237,370. 

It must not be understood that the losses equaled the outstanding 
liabilities. There were equities in all cases, and the return of good 
times and rise of values in the South and West made the larger pro- 
portion of the securities worth the loans. Investors who held on gen- 
erally recovered their claims which were secured by farm mortgages. 
The greatest sufferers were those who sold out from fright or ne- 
cessity. Not a few men who were familiar with the situation and 
confident of the future enriched themselves by buying defaulted 
bonds and mortgages at a discount during the panic. A handful of 
the companies weathered the storm, and these are now strong and 
prosperous. Although plenty of wrongdoing was alleged, the dis- 
aster which overwhelmed the companies was due mainly to over- 
confidence, bad judgment, faulty methods, and the lack of regulatory 
laws. There would have beei* no crash if the mortgages had been 
long term and if the issuing of the bonds and guaranties had been 
properly supervised, because within 20 years after the crash the 
value of the farm and city properties taken in security had risen 
far above the amount of the loans by which they were encumbered. 
The companies, investors, and farmers paid a frightful penalty for 
the violation of correct principles in this first attempt to organize 
land credit in the United States. But after all that may be said 
against it, the attempt did more good than harm, because it was the 
greatest factor in financing farmers in the West during the pioneer 
days and in the South during the reconstruction period. 

Only 15 of the companies renewed their licenses to do business in 
the East in 1894. The calamity in the West reacted on the South, 
and soon no company was left in active business. The craze lasted 
about seven years. It began in 1886, with the industrial expansion 
which followed the hard times of the four preceding years, and 
was at its height just before the crash in 1893. But there were early 
premonitions of the troubles to come. Defaults were frequent and 
neavy from the start. Foreclosure lawyers were drumming the 
Atlantic seaboard for clients at the very time that the companies' 
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agents were tiring to sell securities in the same places. This hand-in- 
hand relation between the representatives of the two ends of the busi- 
ness created distrust. Investors not only refused to make new loans, 
but demanded immediate payment of claims when due. The market 
naturally tightened, and the only way by which brokers and agents 
could raise the money necessary to finance the farmers was by offer- 
ing stocks and bonds below par and interest at exorbitant rates. 

Indeed, there was widespread discontent among farmers as early as 
1887. This was unintentionally fanned into a iury by Bronson C. 
Keeler, of St. Louis, who for many years had devoted much thought 
to economic and social questions. He wanted to know how many 
farms and homes were owned by occupants and what. proportion of 
them was encumbered with debt. His resolution demanding an in- 
vestigation through the Census Bureau was adopted by the Single 
Tax League at St. Louis in 1889. A copy was sent to every labor, 
religious, and agricultural newspaper, and to the weekly editions 
of the daily press. The Chicago Board of Trade, St. touis Mer- 
chants' Exchange, Little Kock Board of Trade, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, Farmers' Alliance, Industrial Union, Knights of Labor, 
religious bodies, agricultural fairs, and labor organizations joined in 
the request. Shortly before Congress convened, Mr. Keeler made 
his master stroke through an address published as a " patent inside " 
by newspapers whose circulation in rural regions exceeded 5,000,000 
copies a week. 

On December 10, 1889, Senator James H. Berry introduced Mr. 
Keeler's resolution in the Senate upon petition of the Agricultural 
Wheel of Liberty, Benton County, Ark. The debate was short and 
unilluminating. On February 24, 1890, President Harrison ap- 
proved the act which required the Eleventh Census to cover the in- 
debtedness, title, and tenancy of real estate. The appropriation for 
the purpose was $1,000,000. The census stopped with the year 1889, 
so the investigation embraced only the early part of the craze. It 
was not finished nor were the results published until September 25, 
1894, or after the crash had occurred ; so it was of no practical use 
as far as the mortgage business was concerned. But the inquiries 
made by Government officials, through the mail or in personal inter- 
view, of the 9,517,747 mortgagors of farms and homes found to exist 
during the decade investigated increased the distrust and demands 
for reform. 

With the exception of Mr. Villard, almost the only person who 
appears to have nad the right idea as to the course to pursue in this 
disastrous first attempt to finance farmers in the United States on a 
large scale was Edward T. Peters, then in the statistician's office of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Mr. Peters was in- 
terested in the personal-credit branch of the subject. He submitted 
articles to the Department on cooperative societies and syndicates, 
which he recommended to the consideration of American farmers. 
Finally he was detailed to carry out an investigation along this line* 
and in 1892 was published his pamphlet on Cooperative Credit Asso- 
ciations in Certain European Countries, describing and explaining 
the systems of Schulze-Delitzsch and Raiffeisen. The effect of this 
valuable little book, however, was nugatory ; all it did was to excite 
some discussion in literary journals. The seed which Mr. Peters 
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sowed fell upon barren ground. If it had taken root and flourished 
during the last 24 years and if Mr. Villard's plan of 4A, years afp 
bad materialized, no one would be asking today for Government aid 
for farmers. 

Aside from the public and semipublie establishments, there are 
only four kinds of land-credit institutions: (1) Companies for in- 
suring or guaranteeing titles or mortgages; (2) building and loan 
associations; (3) landschafts; and (4) bond and mortgage com- 
panies or land-credit banks. The first have readied nearer to per- 
fection in the United States than in any other country. Moreover, 
their work is being simplified by the adoption of Torrens systems; 
so they need not be discussed. The pages whteh follow will be de- 
voted to the three remaining kinds and to cooperative banking and to 
its use in agricultural organization. 

Chapter IIL 

BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

A building and loan association is an incorporated body with a 
variable capital stock; that is, a capital stock which may be increased 
or decreased by the issuing or the canceling of shares, or by payments 
or withdrawals of payments on such snares. According to the 
original design, its sole powers are to receive members' savings to 
lend to members for building or acquiring homes. The encourage- 
ment of thrift and of the owning of homes is its sole and character- 
izing feature. This purpose is considered benevolent under the law, 
and for this reason building and loan associations enjoy tax exemp- 
tions. 

The administration of these associations is composed entirely of 
members and is subject to the supervision of the State banking de- 
partment. The district of each is delimited by a radius of a few 
miles from headquarters, so as to make all operations local. Most of 
the associations are an all and composed of persons poorly or moder- 
ately circumstanced ; the smaller the better, because invariably coop^ 
erative spirit and methods are weakened with increase of size. When 
the membership becomes so numerous that all the members do not 
attend the meetings regularly, the danger point is reached, and then 
it is much to be preferred that some members retire and form a new 
association in the same neighborhood. Cooperation can come only 
through decentralization and community life. Each unit should 
be self-sustaining and so small that members, one and all, may keep 
careful and constant watch over its affairs. Only in this way can 
persons not trained in finance or schooled in the true principles of 
cooperation — as is usually the case with the members of building and 
loan associations — assure themselves absolutely of the safety of their 
association and maintain its proper character. 

The savings of members are obtained through the issue and sale of 
shares. Shares are of various kinds. The most common are install- 
ment shares, on which the subscriber makes payments at stated inter- 
vals, and investment shares, on which the subscriber may make one 
payment in full or partial payments at periods usually arranged to 
suit his convenience. An association called " permanent " may issue 
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shares at any time; one called " serial " may issue its Shares only in 
series. No new shares may be issued in a series after a dividend has 
been declared, except to subscribers who pay the book value of such 
shares. 

Installment shares are the ones in general use for loan transactions. 
A borrower is required to subscribe for installment shares in an 
amount equal to his loan. A first mortgage must be given on the 
property ior which the loan is made and the shares pledged to the 
association as an additional security. Nonborrowing members may 
subscribe for as few or as many shares of any kind as they please. 
Payments made by members serve to mature their shares. Each 
share is credited also with its proper portion of the profits. At 
maturity the shares are canceled. If a member is not indebted to the 
association he is -given the face value of his shares in cash. If he is a . 
borrower, this value offsets his debt, and his loan and mortgage are 
canceled with his pledged shares. Pledged shares may not be with- 
drawn until the loan has been fully paid, but the credits on " free " 
shares ordinarily may be withdrawn upon 60 days' notice. 

The installment share was originally the only kind issued. Its sub- 
scription creates an obligation to continue the periodical payments 
until maturity. It is a form of self-imposed compulsory saving 
which inculcates habits of thrift, frugality, and economy in both 
investor and borrowing member, and best brings into play the true 
object of a building and loan association. But whatever the kind, 
shares are the only credit instruments of the association. Inasmuch 
as it is entirely financed in this way, loans can not be made, of course, 
any faster than savings aocranulate; some members must go without 
loans. This difficulty is inherent in the cooperative method of finance 
employed and can not be removed without vitiating the very essence 
of a building and loan association. The difficulty is f airty well met, 
however, by giving all members an equal chance by auctioning off the 
loans and by increasing caBh dividends for investor members by 
charging premiums on the loans. There are at least 68 premium 

Elans, 25 plans for distributing profits, 12 withdrawal plans, and 7 
inds of shares. 

The auctioning of the available funds on hand to the highest bidder 
at a regular or special meeting of the association is the usual method 
of awarding loans. The sum which the borrower pays in addition to 
the interest is called the premium. The rate of interest, therefore, 
may be higher than the maximum set by the general laws on usury! 
This, with tax exemptions, is the association's only special privilege. 
Entrance fees and fines for withdrawals and defaults may be im- 
posed also. All these are the sources of its profits. The average 
annual rate of dividend is larger than that on deposits in any other 
kind of savings institution, yet the interest and ether charges on 
loans are not excessive, owing to the fact that little is spent in sala- 
ries and expenses. 

Hie loan and its pledged shares must correspond in maturity as 
well as in amount, and the former be paid off as the latter are paid 
up. Consequently, the loan is reducible usually by annual or semi- 
annual installments, exactly as the shares are paid, and may run for 
a term of as much as 10 years or more ; but no building and loan 
association in America practices true amortization of loans by annui- 
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ties. Indeed, long-term lending is not advisable except within con- 
servative limits, because the association operates with savings sub- 
ject to call on short notice. Hence, it should invest its assets in such 
a way that they may be cashed to meet reasonable demands for with- 
drawals and turned over rapidly enough to pay attractive dividends. 
This would be difficult if all the" assets were invested in loans running 
for many years. True, considerable long-term mortgaging is done, 
but it is possible only because liabilities are reduced by the pledging 
of shares for the loans, and because the associations are purely co- 
operative and members realize that they would be injuring their own 
interests if they should make a run on them during hard times. 

In its pure form, a building and loan association must confine its 
operations within a radius of a few miles from headquarters; it can 
not incur any expenses above a small percentage of its annual in- 
come; nor can it borrow for any purpose, issue bonds, or contract 
obligations of any sort with outside parties. These three restrictions 
are the reasons for its inherent safety. The power granted in some 
States to borrow to relieve an emergency is theoretically wrong, even 
though the sum so allowed be insignificant. The association is de- 
signed 'for utilizing not the credit, but the cash of members, for 
affording them a safe and profitable investment for earnings -actually 
saved, and for the use of these savings in mutual self-help for home 
building. This certainty of profit and chance to get a loan both en- 
courage thrift; but the lending is subordinate to the saving feature, 
and necessarily so, because an attraction must first be created for 
monev before it can be obtained. 

A building and loan association is distinctively a thrift society, 
whether considered from the standpoint of the investor or of the bor- 
rower. The compulsory periodical saving and the obligatory invest- 
ment of funds among members give it such a character to a greater 
extent than is possessed by a mutual savings bank or any other kind 
of thrift institution. For this reason the law has simplified its opera- 
tions and management to meet the most ordinary degree of intelli- 
gence and care, and has surrounded it with such safeguards that it 
can not waste, speculate with, or misapply its funds. It may invest 
them only in first-mortgage loans to home builders or plase them in 
securities of a kind designated by statute if not so invested. The 
greatest of its safeguards is that it can not use its credit in any way 
to become indebted to the outside world. Its only possible liability 
is the dues owing on shares. Its only creditors are its own members, 
and since they are the owners of and the sole claimants against its 
nssets and are bound by the by-laws to which they all agreed at 
joining, it is not likely ever to be pressed heavily by them. With 
such an arrangement safety is automatic, while methods are per- 
fectly cooperative, since the association is not only used and man- 
aged, but also financed exclusively by members. 

The building and loan idea is the only successful application of 
pure cooperation to land credit, but in the United States and else- 
where nearly every association is urban. Experience has proved 
that the idea is practically useless for agriculture. The reason for 
this is that the associations can carry on their twofold function only 
in places where investment seekers are more numerous than loan 
applicants. An association must have for easy and orderly operation 
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a preponderance of investor members — members of whom the ma- 
jority join to save and not to borrow and from whom a steady flow 
of periodical payments can be obtained. Such persons are found 
in tne necessary numbers only in towns and cities and among clerks 
and workmen accustomed to receive salaries and wages weekly or 
monthly and to pay rent at the same intervals. In the country the 
population is too sparse ; moreover, agriculture does not create sepa- 
rate classes, composed exclusively of either employers or employees, 
as much as do city-centered industries. 

Agriculture tends to make of every worker his own master and to 
give him a property and business in which, if he be capable and 
active, he can use not only all his own, but borrowed money besides. 
This inspires the tenant and even the hired hand to utilize his avail- 
able cash and credit for acquiring a farm of his own. Hence, the 
borrowing element predominates over the investor 'element in all 
agricultural regions, and even where wages ' and salaries* are abun- 
dant few of the recipients have any money to place at interest or 
to lend to others — a fact which can not be changed through coopera- 
tion. Consequently the building and loan association is not suited 
to agriculture except as farmers may now and then be admitted to 
membership. Such an association, if located in a rural district, 
would become overcrowded with applicants for loans, and, if it 
should attempt to extend credit upon the long and easy terms which 
agriculture requires it would so reduce profits as to drive out in- 
vestor members and cause it eventually to disband. 

In the United States, in 1914, there were 6,429 building and loan 
associations, with 2,836,433 members and $1,248,479,139 of share 
capital. These figures mean one member for every 13.45 persons 
engaged in gainful occupations, or one member for every 7.14 census 
families^ or one member for every 2.55 urban dwellings; and $1 of 
assets for every $13.91 of individual deposits in all the banks. This 
is the greatest, and in some respects the most wonderful system of 
cooperative finance in the world ; it has had a steady but slow growth, 
beginning in 1831, and has been built up through private enterprise 
ana mutual self-help without aid or thought of aid from Govern- 
ment. But this great system can not boast of an unbroken record of 
success. At several periods the American building and loan associa- 
tions suffered very seriously from the consequences of deviating from 
true principles. In the seventies, and again in the nineties, there 
were many failures in some States^ which may all be attributed to 
the fact that the laws did not require adequate supervision, and big 
associations were formed by persons who had no regard or exact 
knowledge of what cooperation really is. Then came a cleavage be- 
tween the "national" or large, and the "local" or small, associa- 
tions. As the New York superintendent of banks, in 1913, reported : 

For many years there has been a distinction * * * not recognized by 
statute, but resulting from difference in their methods. The so-called local 
associations were really cooperative. The national associations, as a class, 
entirely lost sight of the principle of mutuality, were conducted more In the 
interests of their officers and promoters than in the interest of their members, 
and attempted to do business over a widely extended territory. As a result of 
mismanagement, or worse, most of them went out of existence many years ago. 

During the last decade laws and methods have again been under- 
going a pernicious change, and there are many instances where co- 
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operation has ceased to be practiced. The extent of the deterioration, 
however, is not known, since the only comprehensive investigation 
ever made of the American building and loan associations is the re- 
port submitted by Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner 
of Labor, to President Cleveland, on May 1, 1894, over 21 years ago. 
But the available information is sufficient to show that in a number 
of States the building and loan association no longer exists in its 
original purity, and that laws and methods are badly in need of re- 
vision and reform. 

Like every other kind of institution, the building and loan associa- 
tion is designed for a particular purpose and can be safe and suc- 
cessful only through strict adherence to its aim. There are natural 
limitations to its powers and usefulness, any transgression of which 
leads to danger. The most dangerous departure from correct prin- 
ciples is the right accorded in some States to use the credit as well as 
the cash of members and issue bonds or other debt obligations. This 
alarming innovation not only imperils the safety and soundness of 
the associations, but also completely denatures them, organized as 
they are only for receiving and investing members' savings. To allow 
them to use the credit of members is a6 wrong as it would be to au- 
thorize them to make loans to outsiders; it is indeed far more detri- 
mental than such a practice, because it puts the money of the invest- 
ing public in competition with the savings of members and thus 
lowers dividends, encumbers the association with liabilities to out- 
side parties, deprives members of ttieir first lien on its assets, and 
involves the association in an intricate and risky method of finance 
to which its average officer has neither the necessary experience nor 
time to give the proper attention. 

The bond-issuing right utterly destroys simplicity in operation and 
abolishes the most important safeguards. If exercised extensively, it 
would finally defeat itself by driving out^investor members and stop- 
ping up the easiest source of funds, which is savings; then the de- 
natured association, reduced to the necessity of continual borrowing 
and compelled to trustee its assets for bonds ; would have no security 
or attraction to offer to members. The credits an their shares would 
be tied up with the trusteed assets and could not be withdrawn at 
will ; the larger portion of the earnings would be turned over to out- 
siders in interest to bondholders ; while borrowing members could be 
shown no leniency since their defaults would impair the ability of 
the association to meet the claims of its creditors. Under proper 
laws and methods, a building and loan association can not be sued 
by members or by any other persons; the supervising authority takes 
possession of and administers its affairs if it fails to meet its obliga- 
tions. If it is allowed to issue bonds, the dangerous possibility of 
litigation with outside parties is always present and its cooperative 
character disappears along with its safeguards. It ceases to be auto- 
matically safe, and only a very foolish person would intrust his 
savings with it 

The American building and loan associations have been imperiled 
by the dangerous and denaturing innovations proposed by Senator 
Hollis and other leaders in Congress and by the vitiating laws en- 
acted in New York and Indiana, which violate basic cooperative 
principles by substituting Government intervention for self -hplp and 
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[)rivate enterprise, and by authorizing bond issues in place of col- 
ective savings as a means of finance. Massachusetts and Kansas also 
have perpetrated legislative wrongs in this recent attempt at the im- 
possible achievement of adapting the building and loan association 
to farmers and, through it, of utilizing their credit, savings, and de- 
posits in long-term operations. 

The Hollis-Bulkley bill provides that an association, when com- 
posed of farmers and organized under a Federal charter, shall have 
an appraisal committee of which one member shall be an official, 
outside person; also that it may receive deposits without limit from 
anybody, and use its funds in mortgage loans not only to members, 
but also, through purchase from other associations, to nonmembers. 
The bill f urther provides that such mortgages shall be " instrumen- 
talities of the Government of the United States," and that the asso- 
ciation may pledge the same as security for bonds and incur thereby 
obligations to outside parties up to 20 times the amount of its capital 
and surplus, in addition to the liability for deposits accepted. The 
bonds shall be issued by land-credit banks in part owned, financed, 
and managed by the United States Government. 

The Fletcher-Moss (or United States Commission) bill provides 
that its national farm-land banks may u apply cooperative principles 
in the formation and management " of farmers' associations. Never- 
theless, it authorizes such associations to issue bonds in representation 
of mortgages, and allows a maximum circulation of fifteen times the 
capital and surplus of each association. A fiduciary, appointed by a 
Federal officer, shall countersign the bonds and hold the mortgages 
used as collateral. This, with certain other privileges accorded, in- 
terferes with the practice of cooperation and self-help and spells 
Government intervention. Many of the other bills in Congress are 
equally as bad as these pernicious measures. 

New York has effected the same innovation by the creation of one 
monopolistic institution called the Land Bank of the State of New 
York, erected out of and over the savings (building) and loan asso- 
ciations. The New York law as it stood before 1914 was almost 
perfect. Expenses of the associations were limited to 2| per cent of 
the dues actually received from and credited to members during the 
year. The amount which an association could borrow was $2,000, 
unless it had a capital of $10,000 or more ; in that case it could borrow 
up to 20 times its capital. Sums borrowed by an association could 
not run for longer than one year nor bear interest at a rate higher 
than 6 per cent per annum. The funds of an association could be 
invested only in first-mortgage loans to members on improved real 
estate suitable for residence or business purposes and situated within 
50 miles of headquarters. But radical and ruinously denaturing 
changes have been made in the law. 

In 1914, in order to make way for the Land Bank, the associations 
were empowered to grant loans for any agricultural purpose; and 
this might include " fences of a substantial character, artificial water- 
supply systems, drains, and private roads," thus changing the original 
object of lending and permitting the associations to undertake the 
riskiest kinds of land-reclamation projects. They were empowered 
also to subscribe as much as 10 per cent of their resources to double- 
liability shares of the Land Bank and to invest all other funds not 
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used in loans in the bonds of that institution. Furthermore, they 
were empowered to guarantee the bonds in an amount equal to twenty 
times the capital invested in the shares and to pledge their assets 
for such guaranty ; and no maximum was prescribed for the interest 
rate or for the period of the obligation thus contracted. The law 
intends that it shall run for a long term. 

This novel New York Land Bank was authorized to be chartered 
when 10 associations with aggregate resources of not less than 
$5,000,000 had subscribed the $100,000 minimum of its capital stock. 
Having been so chartered, no other such institution may be formed ; 
its by-laws, adopted by the incorporators, can not be changed by the 
shareholders, except by resolution of the board of directors approved 
by the superintendent of banks. Hence, the land bank is not coop- 
erative in organization or administration; nor is it cooperative in 
operation, because it may make loans to nonmembers and finance 
itself by money obtained in the open market. For this reason the 
New York Land Bank is not even a savings institution ; nevertheless 
the bank, its capital, funds, and bonds are exempt from taxation, 
while it possesses the right of a preferred creditor for all moneys it 
may deposit in other financial institutions, and has been placed in 
connection with Government by a clause which requires the State 
comptroller to serve as its trustee. Its bonds may be issued only on 
security of mortgages assigned to it by adhering associations, and 
such mortgages must be trusteed with that official. The proceeds of 
the bonds may be invested in 40-year loans, but since tne trusteed 
mortgages might represent members' savings subject to withdrawal 
on 60 days' notice a practical difficulty presents itself. 

Only savings and loan associations may be shareholders of the 
New York Land Bank. The sole object of joining is to obtain money 
through bonds issued in their behalf; but if an association avails 
itself of this facility, it must pay in interest to bondholders what 
otherwise would be distributed as dividends among members, and 
surrender to the bondholders the first lien which members now hold 
on the mortgages. The only compensation for this is participation 
in the profits of the land bank, a very inadequate consideration for 
assuming liability for an institution which may make loans in New 
Jersey as well as in New York and to persons not belonging to any 
association. The bank is located by the act in New York City, where 
it has opened headquarters in the financial district. Its high priv- 
ileges, monopolistic right, and extensive powers are sources of weak- 
ness rather than of strength, since the greatest care will have to be 
continually exercised to protect it from designing men attracted by 
its opportunities. This possibility is all the more real because the 
bank is utterly unable to do anything for the savings and loan asso- 
ciations without subjecting them to outside liabilities and denaturing 
them. It is not conceivable that they will tolerate permanently this 
centralizing structure which has been erected -out of and over them. 
Eventually the advocates of local associations and the true believers 
in cooperation will demand that it be cast off. The sooner this is 
done the better it will be, for its adherents are certainly less coopera- 
tive than the associations which refuse to join it. 

In Indiana the rural loan and savings associations, authorized by 
the amendment of the building and loan association law in 1913, may 
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issue bonds and also nonvoting shares. Nothing could be less coop- 
erative. The auditor of the State must appoint some person, not a 
shareholder, as inspector. Upon deposit with the auditor of first 
mortgages on real estate appraised and approved by the inspector* 
an association may issue bonds up to an amount equal to one-half 
the value thereof. The auditor must subscribe his ungrammatical 
certificate on the bonds. " That there is [sic] held by the auditor of 
State of Indiana, as trustee in trust, to secure the payment hereof 
the securities required by law." The proceeds of the sale of bonds 
may be used only in making loans on farm lands. 

The Massachusetts laws were amended in 1914 to permit the so- 
called credit unions to make 40-year loans for certain agricultural 
purposes. Until then the only source of funds was members' savings, 
nut now a credit-union may, with the approval of the bank commis- 
sioner, issue and keep in circulation bonds in an amount equal to 80 
per cent of the outstanding loans on real estate and pledge invested 
savings as a security for the bonds. 

In Kansas an amendment to the laws adopted in 1915 authorizes 
building and loan associations to issue rural-credit shares exempt 
from taxes and free of fees, premiums, fines, and penalties which may 
be imposed on other kinds of shares. The payments on rural-credit 
shares shall be invested in "first-mortgage rural-credit loans on 
farms " in the county in which the association is located. Verbiage 
like that leaves no doubt as to intention. It certainly is agricultural, 
but it destroys the equality which should reign in a cooperative asso- 
ciation. The loans may run for 20 years, and must be reducible by 
semiannual installments. The rate of interest shall not exceed by 
more than 1\ per cent the rate of dividends on such shares. 

These laws, and the bills proposing bond issues for savings or 
building and loan associations, are deeply to be regretted. Too much 
stress can not be laid on the fact that they are .not only dangerous 
but completely denaturing. The savings and the dues of members 
should remain the sole source of funds. If other sources be opened, 
the lowering of dividends which would result from competition be- 
tween members' savings and outside money would discourage thrift— 
to encourage which is the chief object of the associations. The ten- 
dency would be to drive out investor members and attract only bor- 
rowers. This would inevitably lead to seeking funds from the out- 
side instead of depending upon members' savings. Being wrong in 
principle ? it must eventually be bad in practice, especially because, 
oy permitting the associations to become indebted to the outside 
world, it abolishes the old-established safeguard which made, them 
automatically safe and sound. Only by being prevented by law 
from incurring heavy expenses and obligations or from undertaking 
speculative ventures can the building and loan associations operate 
with safety and remain true to type. 

The apology for this unfortunate legislation is that it calls col- 
lective credit into play and so in theory does not violate cooperative 
principles. This argument would be tenable if the funds were assem- 
bled for a collective use, as in a Raiffeisen society ; or if all members 
were borrowers or expected to become so, as in a landschaft; or if 
the motives were altruism and brotherly love, as in a communistic 
settlement. The practice might be condoned if the legislation had 
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existed from the* beginning, but none of these qualifications exists. 
The stupendous assets of the American building and loan associations 
were assembled in a spirit and for a purpose entirely different from 
those mentioned. The mortgages of an association represent simply 
invested savings, and, under proper laws, members have first lien 
upon them. If bonds are issued, this first lien passes over to the 
bondholders, particularly if the mortgages are trusteed. Then the 
savings, encumbered with the claims of outsiders and divested of 
all their security and a part of their profits, are so diverted from 
their proper uses that the association is left as an empty shell, offer- 
ing no safety or attraction to investor and yet compelled to exercise 
rigor against defaulting members, thus losing the last remnant of 
both its utility and cooperative character. 

Savings and deposits, whether invested or not, can not be safely 
involved in long-term operations or pledged for bonds. Neither can 
the credit of owners of such savings and deposits be used for such 
purposes. No one would think of allowing a savings bank to im- 
mobilize all its deposits in long-term loans or to pyramid on its credit. 
The innovation ought never to have been proposed for building and 
loan associations, the average officers of which are unfamiliar with 
intricate financial methods. Savings institutions should avoid credit 
transactions as much as possible and make their first consideration 
the safety of the funds intrusted to their care. 

Chapter IV. 
LANDSCHAFTS. 

Just as a building and loan association is an urban, so a land- 
schaft is distinctively a rural institution. The differences between 
the two in organization, administration, and operation are basic, 
striking, and pronounced. A building and loan association serves 
both investor and the borrower members; it finances itself by their 
savings, avoids the use of its credit, makes its loans in cash, and 
is purely cooperative. A landschaft, on the other hand, serves only 
borrowers; it has no need of savings, deposits, or working funds 
coming from any source, either from members or nonmembers, since 
it operates entirely upon credit and makes its loans in debentures, 
while it is neither an association nor a company; nor is it cooper- 
ative, although it imposes mutual liability upon its members. In ' 
spite of these fundamental differences, however, there are points of 
resemblance; both are thrift institutions, and both are protected by 
a safeguard which prevents them from being encumbered with obli- 
gations to outside parties. 

True landschafts exist only in Germany. A landschaft is a terri- 
torial division established by a special act or under a general law. 
It is managed by an administration whose executive officers are ap- 
pointed by the Government upon the nomination of resident land- 
owners enrolled as members. The division may be subdivided and 
resubdivided into lesser areas, each with a local administration sub- 
ordinated to the one just above it. The powers of the landschaft are 
to issue debentures and exchange them for annuity contracts secured 
by mortgages executed by members in its favor on farms within 
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its territory, in consideration of loans made to them. It may main- 
tain a bureau to sell the debentures on behalf of the mortgagors to 
whom thev were issued. Nobody joins the landschaft except appli- 
cants for loans, and membership ceases upon repayment of the loan ; 
but liability as a member continues for a statutory period, usually 
two years, after retirement. 

Supervision is lodged in either the agricultural or the banking de- 
partment of the State. The central administration of a landschaft 
comprises a president, two vice presidents, an attorney, a secretary, 
and a treasurer. The local administrations have a similar organi- 
zation, except in the lowest subdivisions, where the sole officer is a 
superintendent. The voting strength of a member is determined by 
the number and amount 01 his mortgages. The voting is done in 
"circles" in the smallest subdivisions, for which counties or town- 
ships might form the territorial area in the United States. Mem- 
bers elect the superintendents of the circles and also the delegates 
to sit in convention for selecting nominees for other offices. Beyond 
this, members have no voice in the management. The administra- 
tions select their own attorneys, etc., and attend to all the business. 
It is difficult, however, to generalize on this point and other points 
because of the many diversities. 1 Acceptance of office is obligatory 
upon election. Moreover, members are bound, whenever called upon 
by the proper officers, to act in various capacities, such as care- 
takers, cultivators, or managers of mortgaged farms taken over 
upon default. Compensation may or may not be allowed. 

A landschaft has no capital stock, nor does it own or receive 
money for investment It does not issue shares, certificates of de- 
posit, or other evidences of indebtedness for money borrowed by it 
or intrusted to its care ; it never borrows in any circumstances. The 
only funds it has are the sinking fund created by repayments of 
borrowers and used for redeeming debentures, and perhaps a re- 
serve accumulated from entrance fees, fines, or a portion of profits 
and maintained only at a size sufficient to guard against contingen- 
cies. A landschaft has no use for cash from members or outsiders. 
nor for subsidies, foundations, working or permanent capital, or 
funds of any sort in making its loans, because the only facility which 
it seeks or gives is credit, while it operates through a credit organi- 
zation of the highest type ever devised — through collective credit 
substituted for individual credit and based on the bedrock value of 
farm land and on the material and moral worth of the owners 
thereof. 

Members are jointly and severally liable for the defaults of one 
another, and their mortgages are massed to sedure each and every 
debenture. No security could be safer or more readily negotiated. 
and so members of a landschaft obtain loans on better terms than do 
borrowers from any other lending institution. In spite of its mem- 
bers' mutual liability, however, a landschaft is not cooperative, be- 
cause the members do not elect its chief officers} this fact divests it 
of a cooperative character. It is a semipublic institution, standing 
as an impartial intermediary between investor and borrower, but 
having neither the financial aid nor guaranty of Government nor 

*Herrick and Ingnlla. Rural Credits, 2d ed., pt. 1, Ch. V ff. (New York, D. Appleion & 
€•„ 1915). 
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necessarily any special privileges. Early American investigators 
mistook the administration for the institution itself and looked upon 
it as a cooperative association. This mistake, into which many Euro- 
pean writers have also fallen, is pardonable, since the administration 
is of the associational form, consisting of members all of whom are 
borrowers. 

Since loans are made only to members, the rights and obligations 
of membership rest on both the membership certificate and the loan 
contract. This contract is not a promissory note signed for the re- 
payment of the loan in lump at a fixed period; it is practically an 
agreement to pay an annuity to the landschaft indefinitely as long 
as membership continues. The annuity consists of the interest at the 
agreed rate and usually one-half or one-fourth of 1 per cent of the 
principal, both calculated on the full, original amount of the loan, 
together with a contribution to cost 01 doing business; this last item 
may be altered at the will of the landschaft and is invariably ar- 
ranged so as to return all expenses of a loan within the course of its 
first 10 or 15 years. In addition to these charges, which are paid in 
semiannual installments, the borrower may be fined for defaults or 
for infraction or disregard of rules and regulations, While he must 
faithfully perform his duties as a member under penalty of being 
expelled and of having his loan recalled. A first mortgage on farm 
land is taken to secure the contract ; the amount of the loan must not 
exceed 60 per cent of the value of the mortgaged property. 

No other maximum is set for the amount, nor is the mortgagor re- 
quired to be the resident cultivator or to use the proceeds for any 
specified and sworn-to purpose. A landschaft is concerned only 
with the adequacy of the security, and this it determines through ap- 
praisers and officers who see that the occupant is a good farmer, and 
that the farm is productive and capable of yielding an annual in- 
come equal t6 the dues which the borrower obligates himself to pay. 
To go further than that, and require the loan to be used for some 

{ ^articular purpose, would necessitate an attention to detail which the 
andschaft could not give without complicating its operations and 
increasing the cost of business. Moreover, such a requirement would 
be impracticable, because a landschaft does not handle the money for 
the loan. The only control it exercises is to require the mortgagor 
to perform his duties as a member and borrower and to keep his farm 
from depreciating in value or from decreasing in productivity. The 
landschaft reserves the right to recall the loan in certain circum- 
stances, but it can not sell or assign the mortgage or annuity contract ; 
hence, since the borrower must remain a member until his debt is 
called by the landschaft or is finally extinguished, no third party can 
interfere with their mutual relations. 

After the applicant has been admitted to membership and his con- 
tract and mortgage have been duly executed and accepted, the land- 
schaft gives him its own debentures of the same amount and interest 
rate as his loan. No money passes; the lending is not a cash transac- 
tion, but is simply a " swappmg " of papers. The borrower sells the 
debentures which he obtains by this exchange wherever he can get the 
best price. The premium, or the disagio, f alb to him. Nevertheless, no 
matter what the discount, the proceeds of the sale are more than he 
could get on his own unaided credit, because his debt, split by the 
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debentures into convenient parts and rendered highly negotiable by 
the landschaft's name, becomes a first-class and easily marketable se- 
curity. The annuities and other receipts are carried to the sinking 
fund or to the reserve immediately after they are paid by the bor- 
rowers. A separate account is kept in the sinking fund for each bor- 
rower, and entries are made in it of his payments and defaults, and 
also of his portion of the profit or loss of the landschaft. When the 
balance in his favor equals the face of his mortgage, his loan is con- 
sidered paid. 

This may happen earlier or later than expected, since it is affected 
by the profit and loss of the landschaft, but until this equivalence 
is attained the borrower continues to be indebted to the landschaft 
and his mortgage remains intact of record. So a loan in a land- 
schaft has ot necessity an indeterminate life, but inasmuch as it 
normally runs for a long period — 35, 50, or 75 years — a few years 
more or less are not of much importance. According to the laws 
the filing of the mortgage converts the annuity contract into a rent 
charge on the land; moreover, until finally canceled it is notice to 
the world that the landschaft has a valid claim on the land for what- 
ever appears on its books against the borrower. This allows the 
landschaft to alter the original contract without impairing its lien 
under the mortgage, when a prepayment or default requires a re- 
calculation of the annuity. Also a landschaft, like an American 
building and loan association, can charge any interest rate on loans, 
because no fees, fines, or assessments imposed on borrowers are 
usurious. 

A marked similarity appears between the methods of accumulat- 
ing the sinking fund in a landschaft and the capital of a building 
and loan association. Both come entirely from members through 
obligatory periodic payments made with the effect, if not in the 
spirit, of thrift. But there the similarity ends, for a landschaft is 
the creditor, while the building and loan association is the debtor, 
of members in respect to its funds, with the landschaft holding 
exactly a converse position in respect to the outside world. The 
capital of a building and loan association is accumulated with a 
view to investment and may be used in loans or withdrawn by share- 
holders to the extent of their credits. Withdrawals from the sink- 
ing fund of a landschaft, on the other hand 2 are not optional with 
members, because it is accumulated not for investment, but for re- 
deeming debentures exchanged for mortgages. A landschaft, how- 
ever, may permit a withdrawal after the borrower has paid off a 
certain portion of his loan, and this is the way it grants extensions. 
In Prussia, moreover, the King has the power to authorize the with- 
drawal of all the credits of members, and he has occasionally exer- 
cised this jK>wer in emergencies. 

The similarities and the differences between the two institutions 
should be kept carefully in mind in order to prevent confusion. The 
motive of both is benefit to members; but one works with cash and 
strives to make profit, while the other works with credit and, free 
of all lucrative object, strives only to obtain loans for members on 
the easiest possible terms. The shares (the sole instruments through 
which a building and loan association finances itself) can not be 
assigned, and they never reach the outside world; the debentures of 
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a landschaft are intended for the market, and they create an outside 
liability. Consequently, differing from a building and loan associa- 
tion, a landschaft takes security to enforce the periodic payments of 
every member. The methods 01 making loans and of creating a sink- 
ing fund are such characterizing features of the landschaft that they 
are the chief things to be considered in studying the institution. A 
loan once made ceases to be a borrowed sum to be repaid in lump 
within a given time ; indeed, the full amount of the principal is never 
repaid. The loan becomes the consideration given by the landschaft 
for an annuity contract which obligates the member to compulsory 
periodic saving, just as is the case in a building and loan association. 
Thrift is enforced in both institutions as a natural result. 

In addition to his obligatory annuities a borrower, may make vol- 
untary payments to the sinking fund. The law requires the accept- 
ance of whatever cash or debentures are tendered; and it is by thus 
increasing his credit balance that the borrower pays off his loan, in 
whole or part, sooner or at a more rapid progression than is called 
for by the terms of his .contract. The sinking fund represents the 

{>ayments made by members and the outstanding amounts of their 
oans. The aggregate should equal at least the par value, with 
accrued interest, of the debentures in circulation. If a member 
defaults, he takes away just so much money available for retiring 
debentures and liquidating the liabilities of the sinking fund. The 
landschaft covers the impairment by apportioning the loss among all 
members and deducting it from the credit balances in their respective 
accounts, thus interfering with the reduction and extinction of their 
loans and postponing the day for canceling the mortgages on their 
farms. Hence members of a landschaft are not indulgent to one 
another. Defaults are condoned only in equitable cases ; renewals are 
disfavored and are never granted except after careful investigation 
approved by the central administration, or else as a consequence of 
a moratorium enacted for the benefit of all. Subject to the restricted 
right of withdrawal mentioned above, a member's credit balance in g 
the sinking fund runs with the land and becomes the property of any 
purchaser of the mortgaged farm. Likewise, of course, the purchaser 
takes the property encumbered by the rent charge upon it, but he is 
not required to join the landschaft nor personally to assume the bor- 
rower's debt. 

Different from other kinds of land-credit institutions, a landschaft 
does not sell the debentures it issues. It does not keep any on hand 
even for members. The only way they reach investors is through de- 
livery to borrowers in exchange for mortgages. This fact is not al- 
tered if the landschaft maintains a selling bureau, since then it acts 
simply as agent of the borrowers and may charge them commissions 
on the sales. Although serially numbered, the debentures are not 
issued in series, properly so called; they are issued singly as each 
loan is made. They can not be issued below par. The reason for this 
is that no debenture should draw out from the sinking fund any more 
money, in proportion to its face value, than any other debenture. 
If this method were not followed, the landschaft would have to issue 
the debentures in series and maintain a separate sinking fund for 
each series, thus marring the simplicity of its finances. Moreover, 
the debentures may not be issued above par. The reasons for this 
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are that the landschaft has no lucrative object and that one borrower 
should not be required to pay any more for its facilities than any 
other borrower. In this way the impartiality of the landschaft is 
preserved not only in its relations between borrowers and bondhold- 
ers, as classes, but also in its dealing with each individual member 
and bondholder. 

There is no limit to the output of debentures, nor is there necessity 
for one. The debentures are negotiated only after the loans are made, 
and none gets in circulation except in representation of a mortgage 
placed on farm land worth more than its face value and further 
secured by the collective liability of all the members of the landschaft 
Each borrower brings to his landschaft more credit than debt; the 
security of every loan is far greater than its amount, and besides is 
ample to meet any assessment for the default of another which a mem- 
ber might be called upon to pay. So, by the distribution of risks 
and the law of averages, a landschaft becomes safer and stronger the 
larger it grows. It may continue to issue debentures for mortgages 
on farm lands situated within its district as long as members have 
financial needs to be supplied and can furnish the security required 
by law and its regulations. The only restriction is that, after issue, 
debentures must be paid off as loans are paid up, or else be so retired 
bv purchase that all the funds of a landschaft are invested in its own 
obligations. The limitation which restricts the bonds of a company 
to twenty times its capital stock and surplus could not, of course, be 
applied to a landschaft, which has no capital stock and accumulates 
no earnings ; moreover, any arbitrary limitation of the sort would be 
unnecessary, for the reasons stated. 

The usual denominations of debentures are $100 and $20, so as to 
enable the borrower to sell the debentures to small investors and 
attract the savings of thrift, which in all countries constitute the 
greatest hoards of wealth and the easiest source of funds. To each 
debenture are attached interest coupons for 10 years and a " talon " 
entitling the holder to another set when the preceding one is ex- 
hausted. The debenture may be registered or unregistered. The 
rates of interest they may bear are prescribed by law, and usually are 
3, BJ, 4, or 5 per cent per annum. The supervising authority fixes 
the minimum and maximum from these statutory rates. The bor- 
rower has the option to designate the rate as well as the denomina- 
tions and kinds of the debentures issued to him ; and in this way is 
determined the interest rate of his loan^ which must correspond ex- 
actly with that of the debentures in which it is made. But the cost 
of the credit so extended depends, of course, on the market quota- 
tion at the time of the negotiation. The debentures are a legal invest- 
ment for public and fiduciary funds and, it seems, the underlying 
mortgages are exempt from taxation. This provision was adopted to 
render generally marketable an unquestionably safe security and 
to do away with double taxation. Such tax exemption, however, if it 
exists, is not a special privilege, because, it must be borne in mind, 
the borrower executes his contract and mortgage and receives the 
debentures for the same debt, and it would not be fair to tax this 
twice. Moreover, the landshafts are semipublic institutions. 

The mortgages taken by the landschaft are not trusteed for the de- 
bentures. Trusteeing would be unnecessary, because a landschaft's 
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only assets are mortgages and receipts from borrowers, its only busi- 
ness is the finding of credit for members, and its only possible credi- 
tors are the debenture holders. The debentures are secured by the 
general standing and all the resources of the landschaft. These in- 
clude the collective liability of members, arising from the fact that 
members' dues upon receipt are first applied to make good deficiencies 
in the sinking fund occasioned by default of any borrower. This 
collective liability may be limited in some statutory way, such as to a 
percentage or a multiple of the amount of each individual loan or of 
the value of the land mortgaged for it. But limitations of this nature 
upset the sinking-fund arrangement and devitalize basic principles; 
so the true landSchafts insist upon unlimited liability — that is, lia- 
bility extending to personal assessments against members to maintain 
the sinking fund and reserve at an amount sufficient to meet the prin- 
cipal and interest of the debentures. 

The debentures specify that interest shall be paid every six months, 
but contain no date for the payment of principal. Consequently, 
since they do not attach either as a fixed or even as a floating charge 
against the mortgages, they are mere naked acknowledgments of in- 
debtedness of certain amounts. They are a liability against the sink- 
ing fund and the members, rather than of the landschaft itself. The 
obligation of the landschaft does not arise from the wording of the 
debenture, but results from provisions in the law under which it 
operates. But these provisions do not oblige the landschaft to pay 
the principal or even the interest before obtaining it from its mem- 
bers. The law simply requires that every six months debentures 
shall be redeemed up to the amount of the cash on hand in the sink- 
ing fund. The deficiencies in this fund caused by defaults of mem- 
bers are not added to the amount to be paid out, as is usually required 
by the laws oij joint-stock land-credit banks. The following is the 
usual form of the debenture: 

Issued In accordance with the regulations of July 15, 1770. Based on a 
mortgage of equal amount and on the general guaranty of all members. Re- 
deemable and payable by the landschaft, but not recallable by the bearer. 

The retirement of the debentures is done by lot. The debentures 
thus selected become exigible; interest stops running on them after 
official publication, and they must be redeemed if presented before 
expiry through the statute of limitations. If not redeemed, the only 
recourse of the holders is a receivership; individually they can not 
sue the landschaft. The drawings, however, are not the only way 
in which debentures are retired. A landschaft may purchase them 
like an ordinary investor, while borrowers may pay their dues with 
them. Thus, both may take advantage of any drop in the market 
to reduce their liabilities; and since this makes the debentures al- 
ways worth their face value as an investment for the sinking fund 
or as a payment on the loans which they represent, it tends to steady 

auotations. Purchased debentures may be reissued, but those with- 
rawn by lot must be canceled. The use of debentures as cash for 
payment of loans is possible in a landschaft, because this associational 
institution has no lucrative object, and members should have a chance 
to reap the advantage from any premium since they suffer the loss of 
any discount. The right, however, would be neither practical nor 
fair in a joint stock company, because the capital of such a company 
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is an investment of shareholders which should be allowed attractive 
dividends and protected from the risks of business by a reserve and 
a surplus created out of earnings. A disregard of this distinction 
has spoiled most of the bills introduced in Congress. 

The compulsory semiannual drawings do not require money to be 
paid out in advance of its receipt The debentures do not become a 
claim against the landschaft until it is ready and willing to pay 
and has by its own act made them due. Hence, a landschaft, like a 
building and loan association, is protected by a safeguard which 
prevents it from becoming overburaened with debt to outside parties. 
The only obligation is to pay interest every six months and to return 
the principal after recovery from the borrowers. But this obligation 
is acknowledged without fear or favor, for the landschaft is not 
organized for charity. It must protect members from defaults of 
one another with the same impartiality that it displays between them 
and the bondholders. If summary proceedings for foreclosure are 
not provided by law, a landschaft provides for them by clauses in 
the mortgage which it enforces to the letter, unless there be strong 
reasons for leniency. 

The effect of the periodic drawings is to amortize at once the debt 
of the borrowers and the corresponding claims of the bondholders, 
and also to prevent the debentures in circulation from ever exceeding 
the aggregate amount outstanding on the loans. The mortgages 
always at least equal the debentures, while the sinking fund, com- 
posed of repaid loans and employed only in redeeming or retiring 
debentures, is reduced to nothing every six months; it can not be 
invested in new loans, used as a working fund, or diverted in any way 
from its proper purpose. Consequently a landschaft can not pyramid 
on its credit, become encumbered with debt, accumulate idle funds, 
speculate, or deviate from its true course as a land-credit institution 
created and managed for the benefit of members. But it must act 
as a disinterested intermediary between investor and borrower, be- 
cause it is a credit dispenser and not a money lender. It collects irom 
the borrowers the loans which it has enabled them to obtain, and 
forthwith returns these collections to the debenture holders from 
whom they originally came ; and it receives no pay or compensation 
in the transaction, nor does it strive to make any profit to distribute 
among others. No stockholder or creditor of any sort stands between 
it andthe lenders and borrowers; no claim, except that of a debenture, 
can possibly attach to its assets. So the debentures are the sole 
liability on the mortgages, each representing the actual lending value 
of a particular farm, and having, by reason of the associational guar- 
anty, the annual income from all the mortgaged farms in the district 
for its repayment. 

With such an arrangement failure is almost an impossibility and 
has never occurred. Of all the institutions devised tor land credit, 
the landschaft is the only one that preserves this direct and exclusive 
lien on its entire resources for the instruments through which it 
utilizes its credit in the market. The landschaft plan is the oldest 
scheme devised for organizing land credit, and it is acknowledged by 
European authorities to be the best for long-term loans on farm lands. 
It holds the preeminence in this field which the building and loan 
association plan holds among urban homeseekers. Most of the land 
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schafts were established by special acts before general laws on incor- 
poration, mortgaging, and registration of land titles were enacted or 
thought of. These special acts differ from the present general laws 
and give the appearance of special privilegje. Tnis appearance, how- 
ever, is true only in part. The main point of difference is in the 
method of recovering claims; but this is not vital, because any com- 
pany or association could — and usually everyone does — obtain by 
contract with its customers or members the same right which a land- 
schaft enjoys by law of summary proceedings against delinquents. 

Aside from this peculiar right, originating in Frederick the Great's 
efforts to assist the impoverished landed nobility, the landschafts are 
not recipients of Government favors to any marked degree. They do 
not enjoy tax exemptions, subsidies, or State aid of any sort, except 
the intervention of Government in the election of their executive 
officers. The probabilities are that if landschafts were to be estab- 
lished anew, they would not be set apart for special distinction ; so 
it is to be hoped that the use of the cash or credit of Government will 
not be urged at their establishment in the United States. State aid, 
unless it be a direct guaranty, could not make the debentures sell at 
a better figure than they bring to-day, so such aid would be not 
only useless but worse than useless, because it would destroy the 
mutuality in responsibility among members — the basic principle of 
a landschaft and the cause of its success and safety. 

The establishment of landschafts in the United States is a matter 
for the legislatures of the States. In drafting the laws, the framers 
should bear in mind that a landschaft is a district and not a company, 
cooperative association, or eleemosynary society. The lawmakers in 
some European countries were badly oewildered in this particular 
and brought forth fantastical institutions which are more attractive 
on paper than in practice. The Swedish, Danish, Muscovite, Italian, 
and recent German so-called landschafts are examples to be shunned. 
America should go back to the old Prussian landschafts, eliminate 
their antiquated bureaucratic methods and latter-day denaturing 
excrescences, bring to light the original idea, and apply it in its pris- 
tine purity by dividing the agricultural States into districts for issu- 
ing debentures for loans secured by massed mortgages on farm lands 
and guaranteed by the unlimited, collective liability of the borrowers. 

This does not mean, of course, that farmers should be forced to be- 
come members, or that the liabilities of a landschaft should be legis- 
lated as an involuntary lien upon the farms of persons who do not 
belong to it. The legislation should be permissive only, and simply 
create the facility and render it available for all who may choose to 
resort to it for long-term loans. Each district, if there be more than 
one landschaft in a State, should be separate and distinct, not compli- 
cated by subdivisions or combined with any other district. Its 
boundaries should not embrace, for instance, both swamp or arid and 
improved and highly productive lands, with a view of striking an 
average to strengthen low values at the expense of high values. Its 
entire area should have the same climatic and other conditions, the 
same appraising and lending methods, so that the debentures issued 
on the farms therein shall all bear the same interest rate, as near as 
may be. This would prevent complaints of discriminations and also 
practices which might justify such complaints. No special privileges 
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should be accorded, other than to exempt from taxation the mort- 
gages held by a landschaft and to make its debentures a legal invest- 
ment for public and fiduciary funds. 

A landschaft should not be authorized to make short-term loans; 
such business, -involving numerous details and renewals, calls for more 
time, care, and responsibility than members could afford to give to 
it. The obligatory performance of duties as president, managing 
officer, or receiver, if the demands were frequent, would interfere 
seriously with a farmer's own affairs. The sole province of a land- 
schaft is the making of loans to run for many years without need of 
much more attention than is required to see that annuities are 

Eromptly paid. As a result, its business is necessarily restricted, 
ecause only a minor proportion of mortgages is ever made for long 
term, no matter how well land credit may be organized. All farmers 
do not want them, while the possibility of depreciation in the security 
which may be offered puts a natural limit to their acceptance. 

The shifting of population has a greater effect on real estate than 
on any other Kind ox property. Buildings may be insured against 
destruction but not against vacancy, decay, or changes in use or 
value. Hence, appraisals for long periods must be T>ased mainly 
upon the land; so it is that farms are the safest security for long- 
term loans. Mansions may become boarding houses, factories may 
become fit for nothing; but fertile, arable land has a value which 
rests upon mankind's most elemental needs and fluctuates only with 
civilization itself. Agriculture preceded and will survive every other 
industry in this country. Consequently a landschaft can accept with 
perfect safety only farm mortgages as security, and it should leave 
properties of other kinds and short-term loans to institutions organ- 
ized differently from it and especially equipped for handling them. 

In Europe the landschafts are the only institutions, except public 
or semipublic land-credit banks, which extensively grant long-term 
loans to farmers, and they surpass such banks in their ability to 
transact this kind of business. Of all the European land-credit ideas 
importable into the United States, the landschaft idea is the best 
Europe, indeed, has failed fully to appreciate its^ wonderful efficacy 
and has corrupted or neglected the institution in many countries, 
owing to lack of self-reliance on the part of the peasantry. Purified 
and modernized, the idea would take on a renewed vitality among 
self-reliant American farmers and enable them always to obtain 
loans at fair interest rates and on easy terms. But, contrary to the . 
frequently repeated error and hope, the rate would perhaps not go 
as low as that of Government bonds. No credit instruments can 
equal those of Government, based as they are directly upon the tax- 
ing power for their redemption. 

If a landschaft were established, the farmers of its district might 
or might not join it, as they liked. They certainly would avail 
themselves of this nonprofit-making, nonaividend-paying institu- 
tion, if they found or believed that the terms offered by companies 
or individual money lenders were unsatisfactory; this would give 
rise to a healthy competition which would set rural finance right in 
that district, indubitably it is to be preferred that only landschafts 
of a pure type be established in the beginning and that the considera- 
tion of their modification be left to some future time, if after 
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thorough trial, the pure type should not prove to be adapted to this 
country. Moreover, it is very desirable that all States which estab- 
lish landschafts should adopt the same type, so that their debentures 
maybe of a standard quality and easily marketable in financial 
centers. 

The drainage acts in the United States would afford helpful sug- 
gestions in formulating legislation for landschafts. Indeed, there is 
& striking resemblance in organization and administration between 
the old Prussian landschafts and the drainage districts in some of the 
American States. In Illinois, for instance, when it is desired to 
construct, repair, or maintain a ditch, embankment, or grade for 
agricultural or sanitarv purposes and to apportion the costs among 
the parties to be benefited, a district may under the act of 1885 be 
established therefor by the majority of the adult landowners holding 
in the aggregate more than one-third of the lands lying in the pro- 
posed district, or by the owners of the major portion of such lands 
who constitute one-third or more of all the landowners. 

When an Illinois drainage district is established, the resident land- 
owners elect three commissioners for one year, two years, and three 
years, respectively. The term of office thereafter continues for three 
years. The commissioners appoint the treasurer and other employees. 
The town clerk acts as clerk. The district may be divided into sub- 
districts, with subcommissioners elected in the same way as the com- 
missioners of the main district. The commissioners and subcommis- 
sioners must be resident landowners; they are paid expenses and a 
perdiem for actual services. 

As soon as the commissioners have drawn up plans for drainage 
works, they proceed to make assessments for benefits by classifying 
the lands in 40-acre tracts. The tract which receives the most bene- 
fit is marked 100, and the other tracts are graded accordingly. This 
classification is the basis for the levy of the taxes which are necessary 
for the work. The commissioners then order such taxes to be raised 
by special assessment upon the tracts, and the amount is apportioned 
among the several tracts so that each tract bears an equal burden in 
proportion to the benefits. Appeals from the classification and assess- 
ments lie to the county court. 

The assessments may be paid in installments running for 15 years 
from the date of the levy. All assessments become a lien upon each 
tract to the extent of the proportionate share assessed or levied 
against it; however, such tract or its owner is not liable for more 
than such proportionate share and subsequent levies. In case an 
owner neglects to pay an assessment or installment, the commission- 
ers may bring suit to foreclose the lien, or they may enforce the 
collection in the manner provided for collecting delinquent taxes. 

The commissioners may borrow on their notes up to 90 per cent of 
any assessment. Upon petition of the majority of the landowners 
they may also extend the time of payment of an assessment for 
10 years,* and they may issue bonds to run for 1 year after the as- 
sessment becomes due under such extension. The bonds are a lien 
upon the assessment. Interest on the notes or bonds must not exceed 
6 per cent a year. The bonds of an Illinois drainage district may 
be registered with the auditor of the State. If such registered bonds 
are defaulted, the amount of the default is apportioned among the 
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various tracts in the district, and is collected along with the taxes 
levied for State revenues. 

Hence it will be seen that an Illinois drainage district is, to a 
greater extent than a Prussian landschaft, created and officered by 
its members. The officers have a public character and standing. The 
assessments in a drainage district are an indefeasible lien upon the 
property benefited, and each landowner is liable for his proportion- 
ate share, exactly as is the case with the loans to borrowers in a 
landschaft. The district may issue bonds up to near the amount 
owing by the landowners on the assessment, while a landschaft may 
issue debentures up to the amount owing by borrowers on their loans. 
The liability of the landowners on the registered bonds of the drain- 
age district, and of the members of a landschaft on its debentures is 
joint and several and unlimited ; and any default is made good by 
assessments against all in both cases. 

The difference between the two institutions is that the Illinois 
drainage district negotiates its bonds and uses the money for general 
drainage works, while a landschaft turns its debentures over to its 
members to be used in raising money for individual loans. This 
difference in the use of funds, however, does not affect the remarkable 
likeness in respect to organization and administration. Illinois is 
but one of the examples wnich might be cited. The drainage districts 
in the American States contain the basic principles of the landschaft. 
A law patterned after their laws would be highly serviceable for 
long-term lending on farm land. The installments or annuities 
which the borrowers contracted to pay could be made a lien upon 
their lands, exactly as the assessments for drainage works; and this 
would do away with the necessity of mortgages. The only thing 
then required would be to take the notes or contracts of the borrowers, 
file these papers with the treasurer, and make on the records proper 
entries of this fact and of the assessments and payments. 

Chapter V. 

BOND AND MORTGAGE COMPANIES. 

A bond and mortgage company is a corporation with a fixed capital 
stock, usually paid in. Its powers are to issue bonds or debentures 
and to make, purchase, deal in, and sell loans on real estate. The 
organization and administration are similar to that of an ordinary 
moneyed corporation. Supervision is lodged in the banking depart- 
ment. Special acts of a monopolistic nature have been passed in 
some countries, but usually the incorporation is obtained under a 
general law which permits the formation of plural competitive com- 
panies. Loans may be made on any kind of real estate, but a com- 
pany may by its charter or by-laws confine its credit facilities to some 
particular class of borrowers. 

There are many different laws on bond and mortgage companies, 
but they are all patterned more or less closely after the French 
legislation of 1852. This comprises a general law which applies to 
\toth landschafts and joint stock companies and simplifies tor them 
the methods of determining titles to real estate and of recording and 
foreclosing mortgages; and also a special act creating the Credit 
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Fonder de France (Land Credit Co. of France) to operate under the 
general' laws. The Credit Fonder as it now stands, however, is a 
semipublic institution which enjoys a monopoly by reason of its con- 
nection with government and of a special privilege allowing it to 
award prizes at the redemption of its debentures. Furthermore, by 
successive amendments of its organic act, it has been authorized to 
receive deposits, to make loans to and issue bonds for municipalities, 
public establishments, colonies, and States, and to finance drainage 
and public works. These functions now constitute the larger part of 
its business, and have done away with its pure land-credit character. 
Only those provisions of the French law which bear upon mortgag- 
ing need be mentioned here. 

The Credit Fonder has power to make to any landowners loans 
repayable at long term by annuities or at short term with or without 
amortization, and to circulate debentures not to exceed the aggre- 

fate of the sums owing by its borrowers. The capital stock, now 
50,0004000, must always be maintained at one-twentieth at least of 
the funds realized on the debentures in circulation. One-fourth 
must be invested in Government bonds and one-fourth in other se- 
curities designated by the law, while the remainder may be invested 
in loans. The shares, $100 each, carry no liability except for their 
face value, and can be issued only at par or at a premium. They may 
be registered or unregistered*, but dividends are payable to bearer. 
The subscriber may make partial payments; he, his heirs, and his 
creditors are bound by the by-laws, and their rights are determined 
thereby. The Credit Fonder can not extend credit on its own shares. 

The loans must be secured by first mortgage. Theaters, mines, 
and quarries are not mortgageable. The mortgaged property must 
be capable of yielding a durable and ascertainable revenue, and its 
perishable parts must be insured. Its value, estimated by the revenue 
and the selling price, must be maintained during the life of the 
mortgage. The amount of the loan must not exceed one-half of this 
value, or one-third for 'vineyards, orchards, nurseries, and the like. 
The industrial use is ignored in appraisals of factories and manufac- 
turing plants. The rate of interest is fixed by the board of directors, 
but must not be more than six-tenths of 1 per cent over the rate 
actually paid on the debentures of the series current when the board 
fixed its lending rate. Defaults bear interest at 5 per cent per 
annum, and besides render the entire principle exigible. The loan 
may also be recalled if the security becomes impaired or if the prop- 
erty be transferred or encumbered without the consent of the com- 
pany. The borrower stands all the cost of the appraisal and of the 
making and recovery of the loan. The short-term loans run for nine 
years or under; they are payable in lump at maturity and prepay- 
ment is not allowed. The long-term loans run from 10 to 75 years; 
they must always be reducible by annuities, and the annuity must be 
no larger than the revenue of the mortgaged property. Prepay- 
ment in whole or in part is allowed by payment of an additional 3 
per cent upon the the sum so paid in advance ; the charge at present 
is one-half of 1 per cent. 

The Credit Fonder issues its debentures in series, each of many 
millions of dollars, in representation of its long-term loans. The 
mortgages are not held in trust for their security. The money ob- 
tained bv the issues of debentures should not exceed the amount of 
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the outstanding loans; if there should be an excess, it must be in- 
vested in securities of the kind designated by statute until used in 
long-term loans. The debentures may be registered or unregistered, 
but the coupons are payable to bearer. No denomination may be 
smaller than $20. The rate of interest and times and methods of 
payment are fixed by the board of directors, but the date for pay- 
ment of the interest must be three months after the date for the 
payment of the annuities, so that the company may be able to collect 
the dues from borrowers in time to meet its obligations to debenture 
holders. The debentures are not exempt from taxation, but they are 
lawful investment for fiduciary and public funds. 

The debentures do not specify any time for the return of the prin- 
cipal ; they simply state that they are redeemable by lot within some 
period extending to a distant date, and contain a clause showing 
now many drawings will be held and the amount of the prizes, if 
any, provided by the board of directors for the series, as in the fol- 
lowing sample : 

Payable at par after withdrawal by lot within 60 years the latest from 
November 1, 1860, giving right to 3.75 per cent interest per annum, half-yearly 
May 1 and November 1, and to participation annually in two lottery drawings 
with prizes amounting to 300,000 francs, conformably with annexed schedule. 

This is in accordance with the law which permits the Credit Fon- 
der to issue debentures without fixed maturity and with premiums 
or prizes, and to defer their payment until withdrawn. At every 
drawing the necessary number of debentures must be retired so that 
those remaining in circulation shall not exceed the outstanding loans. 
An advertisement describing the debentures so retired is officially 
published; thereafter they cease to bear interest and upon presenta- 
tion are paid and canceled.. If not presented before expiring through 
the statute of limitation, they are forfeited to the company. De- 
bentures which the Credit Fonder has purchased in the market or 
received from borrowers in lieu of cash may be reissued. 

The amortizements of borrowers are carried to a sinking fund, 
from which the Credit Fonder retires debentures by lot through 
periodic drawings at the intervals announced at their issue. The 
profits must be distributed as follows : 5 per cent in (Jividends, from 
5 to 20 per cent in maintaining the obligatory reserve, and the re- 
mainder in dividends or in such other ways as the board of directors 
may decide ; the board decides also how the reserve shall be invested 
or employed. This fund is used for emergencies, and especially to 
steady dividends ; if profits are not sufficient for a 5 per cent dividend, 
the difference may be made good out of it. Besides this obligatory 
reserve, the Credit Fonder accumulates special reserves for paying 
premiums and prizes and for extraordinary expenses. 

The French legislation of 1852 is far from perfect. It was modeled 
on the organic acts of the old Prussian landschafts. The framers, 
like the American investigators, mistook these district credit bureaus 
for associations, and wrought confusion by a wrong application of 
their principles and methods. Furthermore, France never gave its 
general law a fair trial, but stifled private enterprise and competition 
by creating in the same year by a special act this highly privileged 
monopolistic Credit Fonder to operate in connection with Govern- 
ment and to exercise various rights in addition to those accorded un- 
der the general law/ France today is in almost as much need of a 
S D— 64-1— vol 42 44 
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reorganization of land credit as the United States. Nevertheless, 
this French legislation was the starting point for bond and mortgage 
companies, just as the Silesian act of 1769 was the starting point for 
landschafte, although both had predecessors. 1 

Two simple, master clauses appear in all the best laws on bond 
and mortgage companies. They are: (1) Capital stock and surplus 
must be maintained at a safe ratio to bonds or debentures; and (2) 
bonds or debentures in circulation must represent first liens on real 
estate of adequate value and must never exceed the outstanding loans 
in either amount or interest rate. Experience in Europe has proved 
that $1 to $20 is a sufficient ratio to protect the bondholders of a com- 
pany against defaults of its borrowers if a fair proportion of the 
capital stock or a reserve, created out of surplus, is kept in liauid 
assets. The laws designate one-fourth of the capital stock or all of 
an obligatory reserve to be thus set aside as a guaranty fund to pro- 
tect the holders of bonds and shares. The legal investment for this 
fund is the same kind of personal securities which are required for 
savings banks or the reserves of life insurance companies in the 
United States. With this exception, a company may use all its assets, 
regardless of source, in its business, and distribute all its net earnings 
among stockholders. The rights of the stockholders are looked upon 
as favorably as those of the bondholders, since they are the ultimate 

?narantors of the risks and supply the first capital ior the operations, 
here is no limit to dividends; the aim is profit and no restrictions 
a^e imposed, except such as safeguard borrowers from oppression 
and investors from fraud or recklessness. A maximum is prescribed 
for the capital stock, so as to prevent monopoly, but inasmuch as the 
capital stock serves not only as a working- fund but also as a guaranty- 
fund, and must be maintained at a statutory ratio to obligations, the 
amount is subject to increase, or even diminution, under the maximum 
upon approval or order of the supervising authority. Provision for 
this is made in the charter. 

There are three distinct ways of utilizing the capital stock in con- 
nection with the bond-issuing power for financing operations. In 
France, the Credit Fonder makes its short-term loans from capital 
stock and surplus, but finances its long-term loans by debentures. 
The debentures may be issued before making the loans, but if the com- 
pany has overestimated its financial needs, the excess of money 
realized at the sales must be placed, pending its regular employment, 
in the Government's keeping or in the securities designated Dy the 
law. The free. capital stock may be used in buying its own deben- 
tures or in covering the losses in the sinking fund occasioned by bor- 
rowers' defaults. These two clauses were suggested by the land- 
schafts; the latter is of doubtful value. In Italy, the Istituto 
Italiano di Credito Fondiario (Italian Land Credit Co.) makes its 
loans from free capital stock, then issues debentures to recoup the 
investment, and thus uses its capital stock as a revolving working 
fund. In Germany, the land-mortgage banks make the loans from 
any of their assets, trustee specific mortgages, issues bonds on that 
security in order to raise more money, and thus they use their capital 
stock mainly as the final guaranty for their bonds and all other 
liabilities. 

* Herrick and Ingallt, Bural Credits, Chs. IV, XI (New fork, D. Appleton & GoJ. 
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The observance of this diversity of methods becomes highly im- 
portant in framing the provisions for the issue of bonds or deben- 
tures. Regarding the question of trusteeing, it may be said that if 
a company is empowered to use its funds for various objects (as in 
Germany), the instruments financing each object should have the 
service of a trustee for holding all the securities arising out of that 
particular object. On the other hand, if a company may use .its 
funds for only one object, and that object be mortgaging, the trustee- 
ing is unnecessary, since its only possible claimants are bondholders. 
It would not be equitable to classify the bonds according to series and 
give to one series a priority on some part of the company's assets, 
because every one 01 the bondholders contributed proportionately 
to its success; and if the company become bankrupt, they all alike 
should have corresponding rights in the winding up of its affairs. 
Trusteeing is cumbersome and expensive and adds costs to the loans; 
yet it can not be safely avoided if various objects be allowed a com- 
pany, and the practice will remain advisable in the United States for 
small companies until official supervision is improved. 

As to large companies, the preference undoubtedly lies between the 
Italian and French methods; indeed, operations would be seriously 
crippled unless one or the other be adopted. The former, permitting 
no debentures or bonds to be issued in advance of the loans, is an 
adaptation of the landschaft idea; it is theoretically correct and in- 
herently safe. But while it is entirely satisfactory for the land- 
schafts, which use only their credit in making loans, it presents diffi- 
culties for companies, which must make their loans in cash, and conse- 
quently ought to have a steady inflow of funds for the easy extension 
of business. The French method makes this possible; nevertheless, 
it is theoretically wrong and very dangerous, and should be tolerated 
only in conjunction with absolutely perfect official supervision. This, 
France has accomplished by requiring proceeds from debenture sales 
to be placed under Government control, pending their regular em- 
ployment. The Credit Fonder determines its future financial needs 
from loan applications already filed or on the basis of probable de- 
mands as estimated by past experience, issues its debentures in enor- 
mous series of $50,000,000 or $180,000,000, finds underwriters for 
them among banks and syndicates, and in this way takes advantage of 
favorable market conditions and obtains money on the easiest pos- 
sible terms for its borrowers. 

Differently from landschafts, companies always issue their bonds or 
debentures in series; the separate pieces may be of various denomina- 
tions ? but all must bear the same interest rate. The maximum for the 
rate is governed by the general laws on usury, but the actual cost of 
the money and the length of the period for the series depend, of 
course, upon the condition of the market at the time of issue and upon 
the confidence which the public has in the company's standing and 
officers. With permission of the supervising authority, a series may 
be issued below par, but the permission is granted only in extreme 
cases, since the redemption would reduce either the capital stock, 
reserve, or surplus. The issuance below par of debentures bearing 
the highest rate of interest is a risky and usurious practice which no 
moneyed corporation ought to be allowed to commit. Each series 
constitutes in its entirety a single, distinct debt of the company, and 
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may be issued only upon application approved by the supervising 
authority, who must assure himself that it will not disturb the statu- 
tory ratio between obligations and capital stock and surplus, that its 
proceeds will be invested or deposited in the ways prescribed by law, 
and that it does not exceed the loans it represents either in amount 
or in interest rate. The latter point is extremely important, for other- 
wise the company might consume principal in paying interest and im- 
pair the security. If the law under which the company operates 
requires that the mortgages be trusteed, a fiduciary appointed by the 
supervising authority acts, as custodian of the trusteed mortgages, 
countersigns every bond issued, destroys redeemed bonds, and exacts 
from the officers a strict performance of their duties. The fiduciary 
is paid by the company or companies which he serves. 

Bonds and debentures are always made subject to recall at the will 
of the maker. They may be bought by the issuing company at the 
market quotation, but the best laws do not require the company to 
accept them from borrowers in lieu of cash. The use of these instru- 
ments for cash is, as shown above, compulsory and entirely equitable 
in the case of a landschaft, since this institution makes its loans in 
debentures and the borrower must stand the loss if its credit is at 
a discount ; consequently it is only fair that he should benefit by any 
premium on that credit. Moreover, a landschaft has no need of 
profit; its aim is solely to accommodate borrowers, cheaply and satis- 
factorily, and it is rather to its advantage that borrowers should 
present debentures instead of cash, since this saves it trouble and 
expense in redemption. But a company, on the other hand, makes 
its loans in money. The loss falls on the company if this money 
was obtained by selling its bonds or debentures at a discount. More- 
over, a company has shareholders who have assumed all the risks 
incident to its business; they must be accorded equitable treatment, 
in order to induce them to subscribe to the capital stock &nd supply 
the first fund necessary for operations. Hence, if the bonds or de- 
bentures are quoted above par, the premium on its credit should be 
available for increasing surplus or reserves. Thus, the acceptance 
of tenders of its own instruments in lieu of cash from borrowers 
becomes an act of grace on the part of a company, a favor which it 
can not conveniently extend for borrowers' annuities, or even for any 
other kind of repayments, unless the interest rate on the bonds or 
debentures is lower than, or no more than equal to, the rate of the 
loans on which they are tendered. France has corrected the error, 
resulting from confusing landschaft and joint-stock methods, which 
it made in this matter; the United States should avoid making it. 
The granting of loans in bonds might result in usury in certain cases. 

In land-credit parlance, a bond is quite different from a debenture. 
A bond is a promissory note with a given date for maturity; it is 
always secured by trusteed mortgages, and never used except for 
short-term mortgaging. A debenture is not secured by any specific 
property ; it is a floating charge on all the assets, or rather a naked 
acknowledgment of debt for a certain sum with no date fixed for pay- 
ment, or else it is made redeemable at any time within a given 
period which may extend to a very distant date. The debenture is 
used only for long-term mortgaging. The same company may do 
both a short- and a long-term business, but if it exercises this power, 
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the two operations should be kept separate from one another, and the 
bonds should be made different in form and color from the de- 
bentures, so that investors may know at a glance which of the two 
they are buying, while the fiduciary (appointed by the supervising 
authority) should see that the mortgages representing the bonds are 
segregated from the rest of the assets and properly trusteed. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the debentures have for their security 
the general standing of the issuing company, and by their wording 
involve the company in no time liability except for the payment 01 
interest Holders have no claim for principal which they can enforce 
against the company until it is willing, or. rather, ready, to meet it. 
This form is absolutely necessary lor tne long-term mortgaging 
which the debentures are intended to finance, because an obligation 
for paying money can not be safely entered into if it calls for pay- 
ment faster than the money can be earned or recovered; and this 
would be the very case if an attempt were made to grant long-term loans 
out of funds raised by short-term bonds. The debenture is the corol- 
lary of the long-term loan, and long-term lending is impossible with- 
out it. The business of buying annuity contracts from borrowers — 
that is, the making of long-term loans reducible or amortizable by 
annual or semiannual installments — can not be extensively practiced 
by banks or companies which have only their own funds or deposits 
to lend. The investment is so long and the refunding so slow that 
it would immobilize assets and eventually reduce such banks or com- 
panies to inactivity. Nor would it be practicable for individual 
money lenders or small concerns to take back their principal in drib- 
lets, as it is earned bit by bit by the borrowers from the annual re- 
turns of the soil. The facility requires a specially organized insti- 
tution, with the power to issue and the ability to sell debentures in 
representation of the mortgages, and thus to recover and utilize the 
money placed in long-term loans in continual rotation for profitable 
reinvestment or for meeting its liabilities ; but the bondholders should 
not have the right to repayment at a more rapid rate than is de- 
manded of the Sorrowers. There must be a steady and voluminous 
flow of funds, inward and outward, a repeated turning over of these 
funds, in order to assure good dividends to stockholders and fair 
interest to borrowers. 

Hence, all companies formed for long-term mortgaging have cap- 
ital stocks sufficiently large to inspire public confidence and command 
an active market for their debentures, while their obligations to the 
holders of these instruments of their credit are not so much a matter 
of contract as a duty resulting from provisions of the laws under 
which they operate. These provisions are: {1) The holders have a 
prior claim on all the mortgages; (2) the receipts from the mortgages 
must be placed in a sinking fund; (3) redemptions must be made 
periodically out of this sinking fund. The last provision was adopted 
from the landschaf ts, but with two modifications. Differently from a 
landschaft, a company makes its loans in cash, and can use all its 
funds for this purpose regardless of source, except that part of the 
capital stock or reserve which is set aside as a guaranty rund. So a 
company is required to retire debentures at the periodical drawings 
only up to the aggregate amount of borrowers' repayments which it 
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has not reinvested in new loans. The company may by agreement, of 
course, undertake a larger retirement than this. 

Again, a company is primarily and absolutely responsible for the 
defaults of borrowers; a landschaft is not responsible to this full ex- 
tent, since it is obliged to turn over to debenture holders only what it 
has actually received from borrowers. Hence, in addition to cur- 
rency on hand, a company at the periodic drawings should retire 
debentures up to the whole amount of its disposable cash in the sink- 
ing fund, increased by the defaults made by borrowers during the 
Eeriod preceding the period next before the drawing. This eliminates 
ad mortgages from among the securities, prevents funds from being 
misapplied or lying idle, and brings about an overhauling of assets 
and liabilities at regular intervals, thus applying to land credit com- 
panies the same precautionary measures that are exercised by all 
properly managed moneyed corporations. Thie period between draw- 
ings is three or six months; and this in France and Germany is quite 
sufficient to enable a company to institute and finish legal proceedings 
to recover claims against delinquent borrowers in time to meet its 
obligations to bondholders. 

Thus, besides the redemption of the debentures, the objects of the 
periodic drawing artf to maintain their statutory ratio to capital stock 
and surplus and to preserve their equilibrium with the loans. Hence, 
at the redemption the interest rate is as important as the amount. 
For this reason every drawing is made according to series, and its 
method and conditions are announced at the issue of each: series and 
indicated in the debentures themselves. The drawings include bonds 
and debentures, if the company issues both. Premiums may be 
granted, while in France prizes are added to attract investors and to 
compensate them for any inconvenience they may suffer from irregu- 
lar return of their money. In the United States, prizes would be 
unlawful. To quote from Montgomery Rollins, of E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Boston: 

The city of New Orleans has premium bonds outstanding. They are of small 
denominations, and interest on them is not paid until they are withdrawn for 
redemption by lot ; then the' principal, together with simple interest from July, 
1875, is paid to the holder. There are also prizes which amount to about 
$100,000, which are likewise annually distributed among those whose bonds are 
redeemed. These prizes or premiums range from $20 to $5,000. The United 
States Government has recently looked upon this as a lottery scheme and has 
issued an order barring such bonds from the mail. 

Without prizes, or at least premiums, debentures might be hard to 
sell at present in the United States. Indeed, debentures were dis- 
trusted at their introduction in every country; nevertheless, these 
instruments, although they contain no definite date for the repayment 
of principal and are liable to retirement at times when investors 
might not expect nor desire it, are absolutely indispensable for long- 
term mortgaging on a large scale. No workable plan for amortizing 
loans by annuities could be devised without taking them into account. 
Some other attraction must be substituted for the prizes which would 
be unlawful and for the premiums which would be objectionable. In 
Europe debentures are a legal investment for fiduciary and public 
funds, and in several instances Government was a heavy purchaser 
at the first issue. This was effective in removing distrust ana creating 
popularity for the debentures. Another and better way in the United 
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States would be to subject the companies to rigorous official supervi- 
sion and to require them to have such large capital stocks that there 
would be no question as to their financial standing. 

The loans are made only upon written application, accompanied 
by the necessary papers to show the applicant's civil capacity and 
his title to the property offered as security, passed upon by a credit 
committee and approved by an executive officer. The applicant is 
not required to be the occupant or cultivator of the property ; a com- 
pany may grant loans to any landowners regardless of their voca- 
tion or profession, unless by its charter or by-laws it has chosen to 
confine its credit facilities to some particular class of borrowers. 
The loans are not restricted to some specified and sworn-to purpose, 
as provided by nearly all the bills pending in Congress. Such a 
clause does not appear in any European laws on bond and mortgage 
companies or on landschafts, nor even in the charters of many public 
or semipublic land-credit banks. To purchase, equip, improve, or 
of a prior debt to disencumber the mortgaged property are not the 
only good reasons for borrowing. Such a narrow restriction would 
be paternalistic and repellant to self-reliant American farmers. 
Moreover, it would be difficult for the courts to construe and for the 
companies to carry out. It would cut both ways; it might render 
the loan liable to recall at the company's will, or else require so much 
time and care in making and watching the loans that the business 
would be expensive to borrowers and unprofitable to lenders. This 
inquisitorial and impractical clause, which would increase costs, 
cause irritation, and probably fail of success, has found favor with 
American legislators simply because they have got Government in- 
tervention mixed up with private initiative. 

The interest rate on loans is governed by the general laws on usury. 
If there be any other rule, the maximum is determined by the rate 
borne by the current series of bonds or debentures, and may not ex- 
ceed that rate by more than six-tenths of 1 per cent. A maximum for 
amount of an individual loan is not prescribed ; but if a limit is fixed, 
it is usually orife- twentieth of the capital stock and surplus of the com-, 
pany. Every loan or annuity contract must be secured by a mortgage 
or some other instrument giving a first lien on real estate. The laws, 
however, are of a general nature and do not require that this real 
estate, or the owner thereof, shall belong to some particular class; 
that, as stated above, is a matter which is left to the charter or by- 
laws of the company. The laws are concerned only with the ade- 
quacy of the security; they differ widely from one another on this 
point, but none permits the borrowed sum to equal the full value of 
the real estate. Some restrict it to 60 per cent, others to 50 per cent, 
while all lay down specific rules for appraising the property and for 
preserving the security from depreciation. In long-term loans the 
revenue as well as the value of the land is taken into account; the 
annuity which the borrower obligates himself to pay must not be 
greater than the revenue, - and this revenue must be certain and 
durable. 

In Germany and Austria the appraisal is not difficult, because each 
of those countries taxes real estate on its revenue instead of on its 
value as does the United States. The figures of the tax assessors are 
available for the appraisers of the company; they multiply the 
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officially ascertained revenue by 10, 15, or 25, and, after certain de- 
ductions, use the multiple, or a part thereof, as their estimate of the 
lending value of the land. This makes the appraisal automatically 
correct. In other countries the personal equation can not be elimi- 
nated from land credit, since the appraisers must depend upon their 
own judgment. The value, no matter how ascertained, must never 
fall below the amount outstanding on the loan during the continu- 
ance of the mortgage. Perishable parts of the property must be 
insured and kept in good condition. If the property be a farm, it 
must be properly cultivated and supplied with sufficient live stock 
and equipment. Moreover, the borrower must pay the taxes and 
insurance premiums promptly and repair damage resulting from 
any except natural causes or wars. But many of these are con- 
tractual and not statutory engagements; they arise from clauses in 
the mortgage, for any breach of which a company may take posses- 
sion of the property or foreclose upon it, exactly as in the United 
States. A company usually reserves the right to recall the loan if 
the borrower assigns or encumbers the mortgaged property without 
its consent. 

The maximum period for loans is usually 75 years ; but there is no 
reason why it should not be 100 years, since the problems and tables 
have been worked out up to that many years by authors of standard 
books published in the English as well as in other languages. 1 The 
longer the period the smaller the annuity ; so ordinarily the borrower 
selects as long a period as he can get, with the view or adjusting his 
annual dues to the capacity of himself and the mortgaged property 
for repayment. It is the size of the obligatory annuity that governs 
the borrower's choice, since he may voluntarily shorten the period 
through his right to make payments in advance. But, on the other 
hand, the period is of first importance to the company, and the num- 
ber of years that may be afforded depends, of course, on the terms 
and conditions of the debentures by which the money for lending is 
raised. The free play of amortization ought not to be interfered with 
by the 35-year maximum proposed by most of the bills pending be- 
fore Congress. In Europe none of the big companies finds any 
trouble in extending the maturities of its obligations to very distant 
dates, while many a man with pride of family has established his 
son as a landed proprietor by a loan which was intended to be borne 
by several generations.. 

* Among the best books on long-term operations and annuities are the following : 
George King, The Theory of Finance (3d ed. ; London, Charles and Edwin Lay ton, 
1898) This is a short treatise on the doctrine of interest and annuities-certain. 
MA. Mackenzie, Interest and Bond Values (Toronto, Canada, University Press). 
J. A. Archer, Compound Interest Annuity, and Sinking Fund Tables (London, Shaw 

Ralph Todhunter, Principles of Interest, Life Annuities, and Assurances, and their 
Application (London, Charles and Edwin Layton) ; Part 1, Interest, Including annuities- 
certain. This Is the textbook of the Institute of Actuaries. 

P-A. Violelne, Nouvelles Tables pour les Calculs D Intents Composes, D'Annuites et 
D'Amortlssement (8th ed. ; Paris, Gauthier-Villars, 1903). 

F. Vlntejoux, Nouvelles Tables D'lnterGts Composes et D'Annuites et Precis de la 
Theorie et de la Practlque des Operations Financiered ft Long Terme, Partlculierement des 
Emprunts (Paris, Librairle Sclentiflque, A. Hermann, 1905 ) .—Copyright in the United 
States owned by Myron T. Herrick and R. Ingalls. 

Simon Spitzer, Ta bell en filr- die Zlnses-Zinsen und Renten-Rechnung mlt Anwendong 
derselben auf Berechnung von Anlehen, Konetrtiktion von Amortisatlons-pl&nen, etc 
l5th ed. ; Vienna, Verlag von Karl Gerolds Sohn, 1911). 

George T. McCaw, Tabular Aids to Valuation (London, Crosby Lockwood & Son). 

Clarence A. Webb, Valuation of Real Estate (London, Crosby Lockwood & Son). 

H. G. Lamputt, Notes on Valuation of Real Estate (London, Crosby Lockwood & Son). 

William Schooling, Inwood's Tables of Interest and Mortality for the Purchasing and 
Valuation of Properties (London, Crosby Lockwood k Son). 
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If a company makes loans at both short and long term, it must 
maintain a separate department or section for each business. The 
short-term loans are made from capital stock and surplus and with 
money coming from bonds secured by trusteed mortgages. They run 
from 1 year up to 10 years, and each is represented by one promis- 
sory note for the entire amount, or by a number of promissory notes 
of equal or unequal parts of that amount, falling due at successive 
periods, with the larger notes maturing in the later years when the 
interest payments are less. Since prepayments are almost unneces- 
sary, their acceptance is optional with the company. Long-term loans 
may be made also from capital stock and surplus, but after these 
funds have been invested the laws require that such loans be financed 
exclusively by debentures without fixed maturity or specific security. 
They have a statutory prior lien on all the assets and resources of the 
company, unless the law has empowered it to set aside and trustee a 
portion for its bonds. Long-term loans run for 10 years or over and 
must always be repaid by annuities. The annuity is payable semi- 
annually in cash. 

The annuity of a joint stock company is quite different from that of 
a landschaft. The latter, as shown aoove, comprises the interest on 
the debentures in which the loan was made; one-fourth or one-half of 
1 per cent of the original amount each year as long as the borrower 
remains .a member of the landschaft ; and a contribution to the cost 
of business for the first 10 or 15 years, or until the expenses of the 
loan are wiped out. The annuity in a joint stock company, on the 
other hand, remains level during the whole loan period and can not 
be altered except with the consent or upon the default of the bor- 
rower; it comprises but two items — the interest and the amortizement. 
The amortizement is determined by the rate of the interest and the 
duration of the loan. The reason for discarding in the computation 
the landschaft's item for cost of business is that this is included in 
the interest, out of which the company both pays its expenses and 
realizes its profits. The interest in both cases is computed on the 
basis of one year, but the payment is made semiannually. So, the 
borrower actually pays a higher rate than specified in the contract. 

In the mathematical calculations of annuities, the first question is: 
What will $1, set aside each year, amount to at the end of a certain 
term? This amount 2 for instance, would be $36.78 in 20 years at 6 
per cent. But if this amount were actually lent, the borrower, of 
course, would have to pay interest as well as to set aside $1 each year 
to repay the loan. One year's interest on $36.78 is $2.21. Conse- 
quently, the total annual payment would be $3.21; and out of this 
level annual sum the interest and the installment on the principal 
may be paid. 

The principal installments would be in constant danger of being 
diverted from their proper use if the borrower should undertake to 
keep them under his control. Moreover, it would not be an easy 
matter to invest these small sums profitably. Therefore, the best way 
is to apply them on the loan immediately after their receipt. This 
is what the company does for the borrower, and, by so doing, it not 
only reduces the loan, but also, as a consequence, it reduces future 
interest charges, and leaves a larger portion of the annual payment 
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for use toward the liquidation of the debt The following table 
illustrates the process in this case : 



End of 
year. 


Interest 
payment. 


Capital 
payment. 


Capital 

repaid to 

date. 


Capital 
outstand- 
ing. 


1 


$2.21 


n.oo 


n.oo 


$35.78 


2 


2.15 


1.06 


2.06 


34.72 


3 


2.09 


1.12 


3.18 


33.60 


4 


2.02 


1.19 


4.37 


3X41 


5 


1.95 


L26 


5.63 


31. 15 


6 


1.87 


1.34 


6.97 


29.81 


7 


1.79 


1.42 


a 39 


28.39 


8 


1.71 


1.50 


9.89 


26.89 


9 


1.62 


1.59 


11.48 


25.30 


10 


1.52 


1.69 


13.17 


23.61 


11 


1.42 


1.79 


14.96 


21.82 


12 


1.31 


1.90 


16.86 


19.92 


13 


1.20 


2.01 


18.87 


17.91 


14 


1.08 


2.13 


21.00 


15.78 


15 


.95 


2.26 


23.26 


13.52 


16 


.81 


2.40 


25.66 


11.12 


•17 


.67 


2.54 


28.20 


8.58 


18 


.52 


2.69 


30.89 


5.89 


19 


.35 


2.86 


33.75 


3.04 


20 


.18 


3.03 


36.78 


Nil. 



In long-term loans the default of one annuity renders the entire 
debt due, and interest in excess of the contract rate may be charged 
on the unpaid amount ; prepayments are allowed, but only upon pay- 
ing an extra percentage on the prepaid sums. These charges are 
high, the maximum for the latter being 3 per cent, and necessarily so, 
because defaults and prepayments upset the plan agreed upon for the 
extinction of the debt and require its amortization to be completely 
recalculated. A long-term loan is not evidenced, like a short-term 
loan, by a promissory note; it is an annuity contract. The lender 
buys from the borrower an annual income for a stipulated period; 
the sum lent is the consideration for that income and the mortgage 
taken for security makes it a rent charge against the property. Now, 
if a borrower, wishing to clear off a part of this obligation against 
himself and his mortgaged property, tenders some money for the pur- 
pose, what may be done with that money ? Clearly it can not be used 
to reduce the original amount of the borrowed sum (as in the case of 
a short-term loan), because there is no promissory note or negotiable 
instrument on which payments may be indorsed. The borrower's 
debt is the balance entered on the company's books against his ac- 
count in the sinking fund and equals the present worth of a series of 
deferred payments, computed by the rate of interest which the com- 
pany charged for taking the risk and making the loan. 

The lender could, of course, receipt the borrower for a number of 
annuities equal to the amount of the money ; but then the borrower 
would forfeit the interest computed in those annuities unless the 
lender should extract it. On the other hand, the interest rate would 
undergo a change and might become usurious if the lender should 
accept a prepayment and yet leave the future annuities to remain 
the same as originally contracted for. So, in Europe, there are laws 
which provide that a prepayment may be applied to reduce the 
amount of the annual income or annuity without changing the date 
for final extinction of the loan ; or else to increase the amount, and 
thus reduce the number of the annuities and shorten the period of 
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the loan. These laws also contain provisions which avoid the pos- 
sibility of usury on prepayments or defaults. 

In France, the Credit Fonder may charge interest on defaults in 
excess of the agreed rate, deduct the first half-yearly annuity from 
the principal, charge indemnities on sums paid in advance, and 
practically make a new loan under the old mortgage out of the 
balance remaining unpaid. In Germany, after the borrower has paid 
off one-tenth of the principal, he may even demand a fresh scheme of 
amortization which may cnange the size of the annuity, or extend the 
term beyond the date set by the original agreement; yet, in spite of 
these alterations in the original contract, the mortgage remains a valid 
lien on the property against third parties. This appears to be the case, 
also, with rearrangements made in consequence 01 defaults; the com- 
pany may apportion the default among all the unpaid annuities and 
increase their size without affecting its lien unaer the mortgage. 
These, however, are legal points. In investigating them, it should 
be remarked that European parliaments may enact laws which can 
not be reviewed by the judicial branch of Government; they are 
not restricted by written constitutions to the extent that Congress 
and the State legislatures are so restricted. 

The written constitution is supreme in the United States. Con- 
gress or a State legislature may, of course, define usury ; but it could 
not prevent any such alteration of the original contract, as men- 
tioned above, from impairing the lien under the old mortgage, if in 
the meantime rights of third parties had attached to the mortgaged 

Eroperty. Existing laws certainly would not permit an extension 
eyond the original term against the rights of intervening third 
parties. Moreover, the courts might construe an agreement to pay 
a series of annuities as one entire and single contract, and decide 
that any alteration of it in either amount or period would invalidate 
the old mortgage. If so, the lender would have to take a new mort- 
gage at every alteration; and this would necessitate a reexamina- 
tion of title and other acts, involving more or less expense which 
would have to be borne by either the lender or borrower. 

Such trouble and expense on prepayment or default would make 
long-term mortgaging difficult and almost impracticable for ordi- 
nary amounts. A long-term loan would be a burdensome charge, 
if the lender had to foreclose upon the default of just one annuity, 
or if the borrower could not get rid of it except by paying off the 
whole amount. Besides these uncertainties which militate against 
the acceptance of prepayments and leniency for defaults^ there are 
other difficulties arising from the lack of statutory provisions in the 
United States at present which interfere with the equitable taxa- 
tion and the proper registration of mortgages for long-term loans. 
For long-term mortgaging a fee paid at the filing should take the 
place of an annual tax, while the mortgagee should be required to 
record at intervals the reductions made on the debt, so that the 

{>ublic register may show the actual state of the lien against the 
and. 

The few lenders who have attempted long-term mortgaging in the 
United States have fully appreciated these legal and practical diffi- 
culties. For the purpose of avoiding them, the mortgage is drawn 
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to secure a certain number of principal notes equal to the annuities, 
and the only prepayment allowed is the paying off the whole or a 
part of these notes in advance of the due date. Nothing is said in 
the notes about the method of calculating their amounts, while in- 
terest is charged and runs against their unpaid balances. Conse- 
quently such instrument is not an annuity contract ; it is simply an 
ordinary installment mortgage. This arrangement is satisfactory 
only so long as the original contract is not disturbed or assigned. It 
solves none of the problems respecting prepayments and usury, 
while it must be carefully worded because the aggregate of the 
installments is much larger than the actual amount of the loan. 
American building and loan associations have adopted this arrange- 
ment to good effect, but their mortgages are not intended to be as- 
signed nor even trusteed. Moreover, the laws distinctly provide 
that such associations may combine principal and interest in one 
installment, and that no premium, fines, or dues exacted by them 
shall be usurious. In Illinois and in some other States they may 
charge any interest rate. 

In the absence of similar privileges, long-term mortgaging does 
not appear advisable in the United States for ordinary lenders and 
moneyed corporations. Constitutional amendments would perhaps 
be necessary to give full play to amortization. Legislators can not 
improve land credit simply by creating institutions ; they should 
remove the deep-seated obstacles which hinder its proper use. 

A pamphlet of the Credit Fonder de France details the theory and 
the advantages of long-term loans in a brief but graphic manner, 
which may be condensed as follows: Through this system the French 
company offers loans at long term repayable by annual fixed sums, 
called annuities, which comprise the interest at the agreed rate for 
the sum borrowed and an amortizement which extinguishes the debt 
within a period of from 10 to 75 years, according to the plan that is 
selected. Since this amortizement reduces the principal at each pay- 
ment, the part of the annuity which represents the interest decreases 
also; hence, the borrower will (if he promply pays his dues) see the 
principal of his debt grow steadily less by reason of these payments, 
oy a progression which is slow during the first years, but which 
rapidly advances during the latter years. The company thus permits 
the borrower to free himself gradually of his debt, as he recovers it 
bit by bit from the annual returns of the mortgaged property. He 
does not worry over a debt all falling due at once; indeed, he does 
not pay back the full amount of the principal. This makes the re- 
ducible long-term loan peculiarly advantageous to the landowner 
who borrows to purchase, improve, or equip His property, inasmuch 
as money invested for such purposes can not be recovered except year 
by year. This example will explain the process of amortizing long- 
term loans : 

Let us consider a loan of $10,000 at 4.30 per cent payable in 30 
years by 60 semiannual installments. The annuity is $596.44, or 
$298.22 the half year. In this latter sum are comprised at the first 
payment : 

For semiannual Interest ($10,000, at 2.15 per cent) $215.00 

For the amortizement on the principal 83. 22 

Total . 29a 22 
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The principal remaining at the end of this first six months will be 
$10,000 minus $83.22, so at the end of the second six months interest 
is paid on but $9,916.78, and the second semiannual annuity com- 
prises: 

For semiannual interest ($9,916.78, at 2.15 per cent) $213.21 

For the amortizement on the principal 86.01 

Total . 298. 22 

The principal unpaid will be $9,916.78 minus $85.01, or only 
$9,831.77. At each successive six months a small part of the prin- 
cipal is thus repaid, and as a consequence the portion of the an- 
nuity used for interest continually decreases, while conversely the 
portion used for principal continually increases. The reduction of 
the principal, slow at the start, accelerates little by little, until it is 
very considerable during the latter years. So, at the end of the 
twenty-fifth year, the fiftieth semiannual payment comprises: 

For semiannual interest $62.22 

For the amortizement on the principal 236.00 

Total 208. 22 

The principal unpaid is then $2,657.90, and at the end of the 
thirtieth year it will be entirely extinguished. 

The advantages of long-term loans reducible by annuities are 
manifest to the borrower. By paying each vear a sum which is 
apparently only the interest rate he acquits himself bit by bit of 
his debt, while if he makes no default the company can never recall 
the loan nor increase its interest nor demand its payment at a more 
rapid progression than stipulated in the original contract. But 
the borrower may pay off the loan whenever he is able and willing 
to do so; the company will even accept partial payments and di- 
minish the size of his annuities accordingly. Moreover, it majr be 
more lenient than ordinary lenders, since it can alter the original 
contract in the event of default without impairing its lien when once 
the mortgage has been made and recorded under the special proceed- 
ings provided for licensed companies. If the borrower should die, 
the contract continues to his heirs, but all they will owe is the prin- 
cipal reduced by payments already made. Progressive extinction 
of the debt, with the principal never recallable by the lender, but 
always repayable by the borrower, are the characteristics or the 
long-term loan reducible by annuities, while the longer the period 
the smaller is the annuity. For a loan of $100 at 4.30 per cent (the 
rate of interest now charged by the Credit Fonder) the annuities 
are as follows: 

For a period of — 

10 years $12. 400 

20 years 7. 504 

80 years 5. 964 

40 years 5. 250 

50 years 4. 881 

60 years 4. 663 

75 years - 4. 484 
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Chapter VI. 
RURAL COOPERATIVE BANKING. 

Pure cooperative land credit is a rarity. Even the building and 
loan associations, which are financed entirely through cooperation, 
do not exact collective liability from borrowers. Such liability ap- 
pears only in the landschafts, which may enforce it by assessments 
against borrowers to maintain the sinking-fund at a balance with 
outstanding debentures; and yet the landschafts are semipublic 
institutions rather than cooperative associations. The infrequency 
of pure cooperative land credit is owing to the fact that borrowers 
are disinclined to assume one another's risks on long-term operations 
where mortgaging is difficult or dangerous, while there is little need 
for them to do so wherever the laws have perfected mortgaging, since 
real estate then becomes so near to being an all-sufficient security 
that the loan upon it requires no further guaranty, corporate, col- 
lective, or individual (aside from that of the owners), for repayment. 
Cooperation shuns danger and never appears except where there is a 
necessity for it. The reason why building and loan associations exist 
is because they are the best meaium for utilizing savings to acquire 
homes in towns and cities; and the reason why landschafts exist is 
because they are the safest and easiest agencies through which 
farmers may obtain long-term loans. 

This same reason of utility explains why rural and urban co- 
operative banks are constantly increasing in number in every 
country where they are empowered to receive deposits subject to 
check and to handle short-term paper on security other than real 
estate. A cooperative bank can not be surpassed as a means for 
organizing the purchasing and selling power of farmers, while, it is 
remarkably successful in encouraging thrift among wageworkers; 
neither can it be surpassed for supplying the financial needs of small 
industries whose lines of credit are not desirable for commercial 
banks. But there are depths to which it can not reach. Contrary to 
a belief widely prevalent in the United States, it can not make char- 
acter credit out of groups of paupers. The marvels done for thrift- 
less impecuniosity by cooperative tanking are largely imaginary. In 
Europe the average member of a cooperative bank belongs to as high 
a grade of society as that of depositors or members of American sav- 
ings banks and building and loan associations. Indeed, he is some- 
what more active than the latter, because he has joined his coopera- 
tive bank with a view to utilizing all its facilities in some business 
or vocation in which he makes his livelihood. 

Many of the erroneous beliefs current about cooperation arise from 
the false notion that it is a benevolent or altruistic means for assist- 
ing distress or incompetency. This half-truth is alive with dangers. 
It is written in the recently enacted laws on the so-called credit 
unions, ruining them for farmers. It is printed in all the popular 
literature published on cooperation, increasing the clamors for State 
aid and benefactions, which have confused and belittled the rural- 
credits movement. Cooperation does not require the guiding or in- 
dulgent hand of Government or charity, nor can it be forced into 
being in the absence of need for it, or long prevented if the need 
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exists. It can help only him who is able and willing to help him- 
self and his neighbor also. It demands the spirit and the ability 
both to give and to receive, and it can attain enduring usefulness 
only among persons who are capable and honest and known to be so, 
who ask no favors, spurn subsidy or alms, and rely solely upon their 
own individual and collective strength. Cooperation is eminently 
practical, for it is simply a method of business or finance. It may 
appear, of course, in a combination or consolidation of properties, 
but its literal interpretation is "working together," and it presup- 
poses united action on the part of intelligent beings voluntarily asso- 
ciated for carrying on some object in common. Further, that object 
must give promise of material benefit to all concerned, for ordinarily 
one will not help others unless by so doing he can help himself. The 
basic idea is organized mutual self-help for profit among associates 
acting on their own initiative, and depending on their own energies, 
talents, toil, or resources. True, cooperation is serviceable for the 
weak and poor, as well as for the strong and rich, but the thriftless 
and incompetent are the ones whom it is least able to aid. 

Cooperation is practiced by all classes of persons in every con- 
ceivable activity, and under every known form of organization. It 
may be practiced in a partnership or through a joint Sock company, 
but its spirit and method can best be preserved in an association. 
Prussia was the first country to give general recognition to this fact. 
The year was 1867 — not long ago. By an enabling and regulatory 
law, she then empowered associations to carry on nearly every kind 
of business and finance, banking included, relating to agriculture and 
small industries. In 1871 the German Empire adopted this law, and 
furthermore permitted associations to combine in unions and federa- 
tions. Soon thereafter rural cooperation literally swept the land, 
and the German farmers became able, almost without importations, to 
feed and clothe 65,000,000 of population from a not over-fertile area 
about the size of Texas. Within 20 years after the Prussian law was 
enacted a legal status was given to economic associations also in 
Austria, Russia, Italy, France, and elsewhere ; and in every instance 
the growth in the number and strength of the associations was so 
rapid that frequently statisticians were unable to keep the figures up 
to date. This was why the German law authorized the unions or the 
local courts to appoint the official inspectors and auditors. The Ger- 
man law also contained specific and adequate provisions for banking 
and gave full play to collective credit and liability from the start, a 
point which some of the other countries overlooked, and, in miss- 
ing it, left an obstacle against the easy expansion of associational 
cooperation. 

There are three private ways to organize for business or finance. 
These are the partnership, the joint stock company, and the associa- 
tion. The three have variants, but essential points of difference 
appear most plainly in their pure types. In a partnership, no person 
can be admitted without the consent of all, while any member can 
bind it and also become personally liable for all its obligations; so 
u partnership is not adaptable to a numerous and fluctuating mem- 
bership. A joint stock company is a means of accumulating money 
and ot commanding service with a view of paying dividends to in- 
vestors; it is of slight use where the capitalists, laborers, employees, 
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officers, and stockholders are identical persons. Chiefly because of 
these reasons, neither the partnership nor the joint stock company is 
suitable for organizing farmers ; and so the only one left for them is 
the association. 

The members of an association mav be made personally liable, like 
general partners, for its obligations, but they can not bind or manage 
it except through a board elected by at least their majority j were it 
not for this it would be practically the same as a partnership. The 
difference between an association and a joint stock company is that 
the latter has a capital stock fixed by charter, paid in at the start 
and voted by the holders according to their shares, but owned by the 
company itself. The shares are transferable and may fall with all 
rights and liabilities into the hands of creditors or heirs. Usually 
there is no limit to the portion of the stock which one person may 
hold; and the extent of nis power and dividends depends upon the 
number of shares he may own or control. Consequently, unless he be 
an officer or director* a stockholder's relation to a company is merely 
that of an investor; he is interested mainly in its profits and losses, 
and feels no personal responsibility for its acts or condition. An 
association, on the other hand, is a form of organization in which 
the equality and personal responsibility of the members are preserved. 
A mutual personal relation is established among the members and be- 
tween them and the association by admission to membership exactly 
as in a social club. 

The law requires an association to specify in its articles of agree- 
ment the qualifications for membership as well as the area within 
which it must maintain its headquarters and confine its operations. 
So an association has both u personal and a local character, and it 
would lose its identity if it should move from its area unless its mem- 
bers followed it. Moreover, it has no capital stock ; it could not have 
one without becoming a company. The stock, which sometimes exists, 
comes from shares which may be paid for in installments and with- 
drawn upon due notice; so it is variable and belongs not to the 
association but to the contributors and would more properly be 
designated as share capital. Hence, an association may begin with- 
out a cent; its funds accumulate as it grows. It is because no money 
need be put up at the start and because all money put in is with- 
drawable that an association is more attractive than a joint stock 
company to small investors. The personal responsibility of members 
and the fact that their power is determined rather by their moral 
than by their monetary worth render it peculiarly available for those 
principles and practices known as cooperation. 

Shares are not essential to an association. If shares are issued, they 
are nontransferable, and their voting power is so restricted that no 
one member or group of members can gain control through the mere 
might of money. Usually the shares are simply deposit certificates or 
obligations to make periodic deposits, while the voice of each member 
is determined by his standing and is limited to one vote at the ballot- 
ing. In nearly every general law the provisions for formation, ad- 
ministration, management, and dissolution are the same for all kinds 
of economic associations, commercial, industrial, or financial, with 
the necessary modifications for banking and insurance^ Not only uni- 
formity but also simplicity is provided for, so that anybody who 
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joins an association may easily understand his rights and duties, no 
matter what be its purpose. 

A cooperative association may be defined as a voluntary union of 
persons for utilizing their collective energies or resources (or a part 
of them) under their own management, in some economic enterprise 
carried on upon their common account with a view to their individual 
through their mutual benefit. A bank, then, which has an associa- 
tional form and confines its credit facilities to members, is neces- 
sarily cooperative. A bank which has a capital stock can not be co- 
operative, even though it confines its credit facilities to members, 
unless its charter provides that it shall be managed by officers elected 
by members voting under some plan which gives the control at elec- 
tions to the majority, whether they own or do not own most of the 
capital stock. So a cooperative bank may be either a joint stock 
company or an association; but the latter form is simpler, more in 
keeping with cooperation, and much to be preferred. 

There are two kinds of associational cooperative banks, just as 
there are two kinds of associations— one that issues shares and one 
that does not issue shares. Shares may be payable upon subscription, 
in which case they are small, i. e., $10 or under; while the number 
which may be held is unlimited, but the number which may be voted « 
is limited usually to 10 in the hands of one holder; or the shares may 
be payable in periodic installments, as in a building and loan associa- 
tion, in which case they are large, ranging up to $1,000 apiece, and 
no holder may vote more than one or subscribe for another snare until 
his first is paid up. But the same bank can not issue shares of 
different kinds or denominations, since simplicity is always observed. 
All shares are entitled to dividends according to the payments made 
on them, but on installment shares the dividends are used to mature 
the shares, and are not paid in cash as long as any installment is 
owing. The credits on matured or paid-up shares are withdrawable 
on two months' notice. Consequently the capital, if any, is variable, 
being liable to diminution through such withdrawals, or capable or 
indefinite increase by the issue of new shares or by payments on 
shares. For this reason the capital is not owned by the bank, but is 
owned entirely by the contributors, subject to regulations regarding 
withdrawals. 

Only persons admitted to membership may hold shares. Member- 
ship is open to other cooperative banks, associations, or companies, 
ana to all natural persons residing within the bank's area and having 
the necessary qualifications. The regular meetings of the members 
are held annually ; special meetings, upon call in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. Voting by proxy is strictly prohibited. The ma- 
jority of those present prevails at elections, out a vote of two-thirds 
or three- fourths of all members or of outstanding shares is required 
for a voluntary dissolution or an amendment of the by-law* or arti- 
cles of agreement. The admission or expulsion of members may be 
delegated to a body of executive officers, but the final decision rests 
with the members at a regular or a duly called special meeting. A 
member may voluntarily retire at the end of a fiscal year, after giv- 
ing two months' nbtice. An expulsion or retirement works the sur- 
render of shares : the holder is paid what is due him thereon and 
they are canceled, but his liability as a member continues for two 
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{'ears thereafter. In a bank without shares this liability may be un- 
united, i. e.^ a creditor of the bank may hold members personally 
liable and sue all or any of them ; or the liability may be contributory, 
i. e., the bank or its receivers may levy assessments equal against all 
members and repeat the process down to the last financially respon- 
sible member, until all its debts are paid. In a bank with snares the 
liability is invariably limited, and runs in favor not of its creditors 
directly, but only of the bank and its receivers ; they may call imme- 
diately all what yet remains unpaid on a share, or assess any member 
on his share up to the specified multiple of its face value. In practice 
these assessments are rarely made except equally against all, and so 
are contributory. A person who belongs to an unlimited liability 
bank can not become a member of a bank of the other kind. 

The administration of a cooperative association or bank always 
consists entirely of members annually elected by the members or sub- 
ject to removal by the members at a meeting regularly held or spe- 
cially called for the purpose, with, however, one exception ; the in- 
spector who examines and audits its condition and accounts is a 
nonmember appointed by the local court or by the union (group of 
associations) to which the bank belongs. An inspection must be made 
once every two years; it may occur oftener and as a surprise. The 
report of the inspector and the annual report of the officers must be 
filed with the clerk of the local court and published in an official 
newspaper. A cooperative bank has a boara of two or more direc- 
tors; they appoint the president from among their number and select 
the other omcers from among the members. The bank has also a 
committee of three supervisors, which has power to set aside any act 
of the board and to suspend any director, officer, or member/ No 
person may serve on both the board and the committee at the same 
time, nor may credit be extended to any director, officer, or supervisor 
or upon his indorsement without the consent of members obtained at 
a meeting. A bank may also have a finance committee. Salaries and 
compensation may or may not be allowed. Officers are appointed for 
one year. Directors and supervisors may be elected for tnree years, 
but then the terms are so arranged that one each on the board and on 
the committees expires annually. Fees on entrance may be exacted 
and fines for defaults or remissness may be imposed. 

A cooperative association may have one or more objects; that is ; if 
its articles of agreement so provide it may be a bank with a trading 
feature and do collective buying and selling for members, besides 
extending credit to them. The banking powers embrace every bank- 
ing operation except the right to issue notes. The only restriction is 
that it can not extend credit to nonmembers; but it may receive sav- 
ings from them. So it finances itself by deposits and savings from 
members and outsiders, by the issue of shares (if this plan is adopted), 
and by \he use of its own credit. It may make short-term loans to 
members, subscribe to shares and buy bonds of other cooperative 
banks, associations, or companies, and invest in securities of certain 
kinds designated by statute. Loans must be secured. Real estate 
mortgages are not taken, except to secure endangered claims. The 
only real estate which may be held is an office building. The profits 
may be distributed as dividends or rebates, or written to the reserve. 

If the articles of agreement so provide, all or a part of the reserve 
may be set aside as an indivisible permanent foundation, which, in 
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the event of dissolution, shall not be apportioned among members 
with the rest of the assets, but be turned over to the bank's union or 
to the State for the creation of another cooperative bank in the same 
locality. Bankruptcy proceedings must be instituted against an 
unlimited-liability bank when its assets and reserves do not suffice 
to cover its debts, and against a limited-liability bank when its debts 
exceed the assets and reserve and the fourth of the liability assumed 
bv members on their shares. A bank of either kind must be dissolved 
also when the number of members falls below the minimum for 
organizing it ; this is usually seven. Tax exemptions are not accorded 
to cooperative banks, nor to savings or deposits therein. The only 
privileges of a special nature are perhaps a reduction of stamp duties 
on their negotiable paper and cheap and simplified procedure for 
organization and dissolution. Official inspection, publicity, and a 
statutory limit for debt are its three chief safeguards. 

This outline shows the trend of foreign legislation bearing on co- 
operative banking. The laws differ in details and at important 
points and can not be harmonized. Some were framed by social 
reformers more benevolent than practical; others are compromises 
with legislators who opposed innovations and insisted upon share 
capital, as in Germany; while many contain clauses to meet condi- 
tions peculiar to country, or were enacted without a full understand- 
ing or cooperation's inherent relation to the associational form of 
organization. Not one of the laws is perfect or could serve as a 
model here. Nevertheless, notable progress has been made under 
some of than in the small industries and agriculture; and in these 
cooperation always appears when once the ways have been pointed 
out and legal obstacles removed, since its natural medium is among 
persons each of whom has a business of his own through which he 
makes his living by manual labor or the personal management of his 
affairs. This gives rise to a necessity and also to assurances of safety, 
both of which are essentially precedent to the practice of cooperation. 
Wageworkers and clerks can be interested in cooperative banking 
only as depositors; a cooperative bank entirely composed of that sort 
would soon disband, because they have no need of credit except for 
a consumptive, or at best a provident, purpose while they can obtain 
as high returns on their money by investment in other concerns which 
would not, as a cooperative bank, subject them to the burdens and 
risks of the administration. 

Cooj>erative banks can flourish only where their members are able 
to utilize in their own individual businesses the money and credit 
made available; and they succeed best when efcch business has a pro- 
ductive or creative character. In the cities the members are trades- 
people, owners of shops and stores, grocerymen, butchers, tailors, 
shoemakers, fishermen with their own outfits, artisans, and the like, 
together with skilled workmen and frugal and industrious persons 
seeking to save money and strengthen their credit standing with a 
view to setting themselves up in business. In rural districts, along 
with the farmers are the country-store merchants, blacksmiths, and 
persons engaged in agricultural pursuits; while both urban and rural 
cooperative banks, if the laws permit, may have investor members 
just as American building and loan associations. But the bringing 
together of active workers with the object of enabling them to make 
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a more effective use of their money and credit in their own busi- 
nesses is the chief purpose of a cooperative bank, and so it bears a 
closer resemblance to a commercial than to a savings bank. 

The efforts being made in the United States to induce wage- 
workers and clerks to' form so-called credit unions are hopelessly 
wrong; they are doomed to as bitter a failure as the other misguided 
efforts to repair through collective credit the fortunes of thriftless 
incompetents. Indeed, those wishing only investment should be dis- 
couraged from depositing their savings in a cooperative bank until 
it has established itself in a strong financial position; such persons 
should, until then, patronize savings banks and building and loan 
associations;— not credit unions. A cooperative bank should be left 
to win its own way without being forced into uses for which it is not 
intended. At the start the only members should be those who expect 
actively to avail themselves of its resources in their own businesses, 
and nobody should ever be allowed to join it unless his presence will 
add to its strength and standing. A carefully selected membership 
is indispensable for the success of a cooperative bank; and for this 
reason the law requires each bank to prescribe the qualifications for 
admission and to permit expulsion at the will of the majority. 

Membership in an urban cooperative bank is usually open to all 
reputable persons, irrespective of class or trade, although there are 
instances of specialization : marine cooperative banks are appearing 
for fishermen in France, Sweden, Norway, and Japan. The urban 
cooperative banks all adopt the limited-liability plan, issue shares, 
distribute dividends, and if they succeed at all, tend to become large; 
many compare favorably in size with American savings banks. They 
do not combine with one another to form systems for mutual finan- 
cial assistance ; the attempts which have been made in that direction 
have ended simply in uniting for the discussion and protection of 
their general interests, except where Government has intervened. 
On the other hand, in the rural districts cooperative banking tends 
toward specialization and combination. There is no country where 
this is not so. The rural cooperative banks, although they may admit 
any reputable resident to membership, particularly as a depositor, 
nevertheless utilize their resources exclusively for agriculture, while 
all become parts of a system formed not only to supply the financial 
needs of the farmer members but also to organize their purchasing 
and selling power, and even to improve their social condition. 

The system has three degrees of organization. The first is the local 
group centering around a rural cooperative bank ; the second degree 
is the regional or provincial unions, each with a central bank and 
central commercial and industrial associations; the third degree is the 
federation, with a bank and associations having a national scope. 
Usually the officers of the federation and its institutions are elected 
by the unions, the officers of each union and its institutions are elected 
by adherents composing its various local groups, and the officers of 
the latter are elected by their individual members. Thus, the farmers 
are organized industrially, commercially, financially, and socially 
through great decentralized systems officered and supported by them- 
selves and resting upon numerous local cooperative banks. This is 
the grand purpose of rural cooperative banking; and if it should 
stop short of this purpose and be content with the creation of de- 
tached and isolated associations, the work would be incompletely 
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done. It should aspire to a graduated system of interrelated associa- 
tions; but no successful system of this kind owes its existence to Gov- 
ernment intervention. Such a system can not be established by be- 
ginning at the top and trusting to outside assistance of any sort; it 
must be self-sustaining and decentralized, and built up by the farmers 
themselves by starting at the grass roots and depending on their own 
efforts and resources, first assembled in local groups and then com- 
bined in regional and national groups, all bound together by unions 
and federations. 

The banks and associations attached to the unions and federation 
of a rural system are located in convenient towns or cities; they adopt 
the limited-liability plan, issue shares, and distribute dividends. 
This plan is adopted also by Ihe local commercial, industrial, or man- 
ufacturing associations. Unlimited liability without shares or divi- 
dends appears only in the local cooperative banks, and not always 
there. There are many local groups in which the bank and affiliated 
associations all limit the liability j but then the territory is large, 
populous, and organized like a union. The pure associational form 
is adopted only where the territory is small and the various activities 
of the members may easily be carried on through one association ; in 
this case the association is an unlimited-liability bank. The tendency 
is to keep the local units small, so as to neutralize the risks and make 
such liability practicable, for the farmers are beginning to realize that 
the best way to gain the confidence of the public is by showing mutual 
trust in themselves. 

So a typical localrural cooperative bank is an association which has 
no shares nor any limit to liability^ and draws its members from such 
a small area that all admitted are intimately acquainted with one an- 
other. The number of members ranges from 50 to 250, and they may 
be rich or poor, landowner or tenant, master or servant, so long as 
they are capable and honest and possess the qualifications prescribed 
by the articles of agreement. No entrance fees are required on admis- 
sion or fines or forfeitures exacted on retirement. There may be sev- 
eral banks in the same neighborhood, if the resident population com- 
prises elements which differ sharply in religion, politics, or race, for 
the harmony arising from homogeneity and good-fellowship is ab- 
solutely indispensable for these little basic units of the system. They 
can all find a common meeting ground in the union or federation, so 
plurality is rather beneficial, since it keeps the banks small and safe 
and stimulates a wholesome rivalry among them. 

The bank binds each member to conduct all his financial trans- 
actions through it and to deposit with it all his available cash ; this 
it redeposits in the associational account in some commercial bank 
in the nearby city if the system is not yet formed. It takes savings 
also from other persons and may perhaps offer a point above the 
current interest rate in order to attract deposits and savings. If 
this does not bring them in adequate volume, it may borrow, and with 
o group of reputable farmers, all personally responsible on its note, 
it finds no trouble in raising money on the easiest terms. However, 
it rarely needs to borrow money, because the unlimited liability of 
its carefully selected members affords such a satisfactory guaranty 
that it is able to carry on its usual operations upon its character 
credit, or financial standing, if deposits and savings be lacking. 
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When a system is established the local banks bind themselves to 
deposit their excess funds with their union bank and to borrow only 
through it. The union banks enter into similar agreements with 
the central bank of the federation. In this way the necessity of 
contracting liabilities with the outside world is reduced to the mini- 
mum, white a network of financial channels is created through which 
the farmers may use their resources in mutual self-help, direct funds 
to places most in need of them, and maintain interest rates at a 
normal level throughout the country. 

The resources are used for buying farm supplies for cash or on 
credit in bulk at wholesale to retail to members. The bank may 
allow members time for payment. It also indorses the notes or 
accepts drafts executed by members for Individual purchases of such 
supplies, discounts paper they receive in sales of their farm prod- 
ucts, and assists them in every banking way in the crowing and 
marketing of their crops. It may even do collective selling. Like- 
wise, it grants money loans, but only for specified productive agri- 
cultural purposes. Whatever be the form of credit extended, the 
term is short and security is taken. The customary period is 90 days, 
subject to either immediate recall or three or four renewals for good 
cause shown. The security preferred is one or two indorsers. Long- 
term loans and real estate mortgages are avoided and usually for- 
bidden, since the bank aims to keep its funds in circulation for the 
benefit of members, one and all, and to increase its profits by quick 
and repeated turnovers of its assets. Banking is easy to learn, says 
the adage, if one understands what a mortgage is and leaves it 
severely alone. 

The local rural cooperative bank, however, has no lucrative object 
and it distributes no dividends ; but this does not mean that it is a 
philanthropic society in which the poor are helped at the expense 
of rich members and all toil for one another without any pay for 
their work and at less than the ordinary returns for their money. 
Banking would be impossible with brotherly love carried to such a 
degree of morbidity. If the bank remains small, its president, di- 
rectors, and supervisors have of course few duties, and they are 
proud to perform them for honor. But the secretary-treasurer, who 
is usually the active manager, is salaried ; while all deposits or sav- 
ings received or sums borrowed, whether from members or non- 
members, are paid interest at a rate at least as high as prevails 
in the locality. All these expenses, together with the other costs of 
business, must be promptly met; so the bank is obliged to charge for 
services rendered, but it limits its profit-taking to actual necessities. 
Cheap and efficient service is the reason for its existence. It is not 
organized for speculative ventures or even for investment. It at- 
tracts members, not by appealing to their cupidity but by affording 
them a way to economize expenditures and strengthen credit so as 
to reduce interest rates on loans and to better the prices of farm sup- 
plies and products. In other words, the chief function of a local 
rural cooperative bank is to organize the credit of a group of farmers 
and to operate for them through the credit so organized. This is why 
the bank does not require a cent in entrance fees, share subscriptions, 
or nonwithdrawable deposits or savings. 

But there must be a substantial base for the credit. This is accom- 
plished by carefully selecting the members and imposing unlimited 
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liability upon them, and then by gradually building out of profits a 
reserve to protect that liability, strengthen public confidence, and 
facilitate operations. The entire reserve, or the greater part of it, is 
indivisible. When once the articles of agreement have declared the 
indivisibility, the reserve ceases to belong absolutely to either the 
members or the bank ; they can not individually or collectively appor- 
tion any of it among themselves or obtain its possession by dissolving 
the bank, since upon dissolution the remainder left after paying 
debts would pass to its union or to the State for the creation of a 
similar association in the same place. So the indivisible reserve be- 
comes a local foundation which fixes the bank to the soil and makes 
it a permanent institution in the neighborhood. Farmers may come 
and go, but it might continue forever, increasing in strength with the 
progress of years through the mites contributed by members for 
benefits received. The prohibiting of dividends prevents members 
from making individual gains from one another and preserves in the 
bank the comradery and good-fellowship which appear in a social club, 
church, or college; nevertheless, the prohibition of dividends has the 
very practical reason of accumulating a reserve. So the laws should 
not forbid or restrict profit-taking in a cooperative bank; this should 
be regulated by the bank itself. 

All cooperative banks have indivisible reserves, and a local rural 
cooperative bank of the pure associational form carries, with some 
few exceptions, all its profits to the indivisible reserve. This is logi- 
cally proper, because a member is not entitled to dividends, since there 
are no shares. Moreover, if he be a depositor or borrower, the 
interest is at the rate to which he agreed; if he is a purchaser of sup- 
plies or a seller of products, the prices are the best ; if he avails him- 
self of any other facility, the charge is less than he would have paid 
elsewhere, while he derives a personal advantage from the collective 
liability assumed by all. The Dank gives a quid pro quo for whatever 
it takes from him and the other members, and lowers their expenses; 
so its net earnings go as a right to the reserve. If they were distrib- 
uted as dividends or rebates, the members would be getting something 
for nothing; and this idealistic desideratum is as impracticable for 
a cooperative society as for any other kind of union of persons. The 
indivisibility, however, does not immobilize the reserve. It stands 
good for the bank's debts, while the bank may use it in any of its 
operations just as it uses all its other assets, regardless of source or 
allocation. Indeed, the reserve (although accumulated out of profits 
in exactly the converse way to the capital stock of a corporation) is 
intended for a working- fund as well as a guaranty-fund. The larger 
it grows the less become the bank's needs for outside money. When 
it equals the capital stock and reserves which a company oia similar 
importance would have, the bank can reduce its profit-taking to the 
actual cost of business. This is why members of a bank of the pure 
associational form eventually get cheaper service than members of 
any other kind of bank. 

Moreover, when the reserve has finally reached such dimensions, 
the unlimited liability of the members becomes so safeguarded that it 
is practically nonexistent, for if the bank should sustain a loss there 
are many expedients to which it may resort before assessing its mem- 
bers. It, for instance, a borrower should default and his property 
bring nothing on execution, the bank can sue his indorsers. If a 
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deficiency still remained, the bank could raise the interest rate on 
other loans to cover the loss; they are all subject to recall on short 
notice. Or it could increase the selling price of supplies or charge a 
little more for its banking services. This would not materially 
affect the members, because the supplies are sold at near the whole- 
sale price and the services are rendered at a lower figure than that 
of noncooperative concerns. Thus several steps may be taken before 
the liability of the members is touched, and they are protected from 
creditors until the bank has exhausted all its profits and means of 
increasing its profits and all of its special ana indivisible reserves. 
But this latter contingency is highly improbable, because the mem- 
bers are carefully selected, the debts or obligations are secured, and 
speculation is forbidden and offers no temptation to the officers, who 
must bear, along with the other members, the losses resulting from 
a risky transaction ; while if mismanagement should appear it could 
not continue, since the members have the right of summary dismissal 
of offending officials and also of dissolving the bank and winding 
up its affairs if they find it in failing circumstances. This is why 
failures of such banks have rarely occurred. 1 

So unlimited liability ? absence of share capital, and the allocation 
of profits to an indivisible reserve instead of their distribution as 
dividends or rebates are correlative features of a local rural co- 
operative bank. Its functions transcend the mere gathering up of 
members' savings to lend to members, as provided by the so-called 
credit unions, appearing under recent laws in a number of States. 
Confined to this, it would have only a very restricted service, since 
farmers, as a rule, have no money to lend to one another. An intelli- 
gent, capable, and active farmer has uses of his own for all the 
money he makes; and cooperation enlarges those uses. The savings- 
and-loan idea has never appeared among farmers anywhere. jNo 
European peasant or American farmer will invest his cash, involve 
his credit, assume unlimited liability, and work in a cooperative asso- 
ciation simply to accommodate borrowing friends. Moreover, there 
must be something more practical than altruism and more material 
than the little sum he can save on interest or gain in dividends in 
order to induce him to undergo all the risks, responsibilities, and 
burdens imposed by cooperation. The bank grants money loans only 
out of surpluses which might otherwise lie idle, and uses its funds 
wherever it is possible for the collective good. Its object is not to 
tempt the farmers into debt, but to organize their credit and other 
resources, and to bring facilities into existence for growing and 
marketing crops at better prices to both producer and consumer. 
This is the inducement which attracts members, regardless of their 
financial standing. The grand purpose of cooperative banking is 
organization — the creation of a system officered and supported by 
the farmers themselves, and composed of local, regional, and na- 
tional associations combined under unions and federations, for ap- 
plying to agriculture the best methods of finance, industry, and 
commerce. 

The basic units of the system are always the local rural cooperative 
banks ; and the closer these adhere to the pure associational form the 
better they are, since then they must of necessity avoid unwieldy 
size and remain safe and sound. There is no class of , farmers to 

1 See Herrick and lngalls. Rural Credits (New York. D. Appleton k Co.). 
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whom membership would not be an advantage. If for no other 
reason, the hired hand would find it profitable for his savings; the 
tenant, effective for strengthening his credit; the large landowner, 
invaluable for buying his supplies and selling his products. Each 
would derive benefits in proportion to his money or dealings with the 
bank, while the mutual responsibility of all for its management and 
its gradual development into a permanent institution in the neighbor- 
hood would create a solidarity of interests among its members and 
stabilize the rural population around it. Especially would this be 
so, if its headquarters were made a social center and its meetings, be- 
fore or after business, the occasion for entertainments, debates, lec- 
tures, and discussions, as in Germany. The unlimited liability would 
be feared no more by the rich than by the poor if the laws contained 
the proper provisions regarding inspection^ publicity, and bank- 
ruptcy. The nonprofit-paying unlimited-liability associational bank 
enables members to bring into play all their material and moral 
worth and to build for the future while mutually helping themselves; 
it is pure cooperation carried to perfection— the grandest idea ever 
conceived in cooperation. 

But unlimited liability is safe and practicable only among groups of 
intimately acquainted neighbors united in a concern which can\ oper- 
ate on their credit as easily as upon their cash. The local rural co- ' 
operative bank is such a concern; and so unlimited liability naturally 
appears in it, but nowhere else in the system. A creamery or packing 
plant, for instance, requires for its start a certain outlay of money. 
This can best be obtained by apportioning among the contributors 
definite parts of the investment; so, although it may be located in the 
neighborhood and financed entirely by the bank and its members, 
nevertheless it is an association with shares, and each share involves 
an obligation to pay only a fixed maximum sum. Wherever an asso- 
ciation takes the nature of an investment enterprise or its administra- 
tion consists of persons other than individual farmers, unlimited 
liability disappears. In the regional organization, the members of 
the central industrial and commercial associations are the local banks 
and associations, and tfye members of the central bank are both the 
local banks and associations and the regional associations. They are 
managed by salaried experts and have variable capital and limited- 
liability shares. This is also the case with the larger bank and asso- 
ciations formed by combination of lower groups, and so on up to the 
top. The unions and federation have, of course, no capital or shares, 
since they do not engage in business or financial affairs. They are 
formed of the officers of affiliated banks and associations for super- 
vising, directing, and extending the system. 

The few existing systems like this are results of slow growth, 
lateral and upward, from the ground. Manifestly the intervention of 
Government or outside parties would violate their principles and in- 
terfere with their development. They require members with sufficient 
self-reliance and ability to depend on their own resources and to 
organize and govern themselves. Also they require the right kind 
of legislation. Cooperation thrives best where action through asso- 
ciation is legally possible and practically safe, and it can attain its 
highest usefiilness for agriculture only where combination of asso- 
ciations is lawful. The countries where these systems exist have 
placed Hie association by the side of the partnership and the joint 
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stoek company for business or finance. In other countries, the asso- 
ciation has remained relegated mainly to use for benevolent, charit- 
able, religious, social, educational, and scientific purposes or by in- 
stitutions devoted to thrift or some other nonprofit object. But 
whether the use be economic or purely altruistic, the association is 
the safest and most enduring, just as it is the oldest form of organiza- 
tion. Its availability for anything for which it has ever been 
legalized can no longer be questioned. Moreover, it is able to apply 
cooperation or mutuality to the very largest as well as to the smallest 
undertakings. 

This is strikingly illustrated in the United States. The Associated 
Press is absolutely associational in form and the greatest example 
of cooperation conducted on a grand scale without lucrative object ; 
it enables the news of the world to be placed at the door of any home 
in the land at a penny or so a day. The big life insurance com- 
panies (except one or two), with their millions of policyholders and 
billions of dollars of assets; and the mutual savings banks and the 
building and loan associations, with their stupendous totals of de- 
posits, savings, and reserves, are all of the associational form and 
have put most of the funds of organized thrift under cooperative or 
mutual management; while trade-unionism, the oldest instance of 
associational cooperation, permeates the laboring classes. These are 
city centered, but do not comprise all the cooperative and mutual 
activities of the association in America. Wherever the association is 
legal, American genius has done more with it cooperatively than has 
European genius, judged by the actual number of people and amount 
of wealth assembled. 

Contrary to the often repeated assertion, cooperation is peculiarly 
congenial to the American people, both great and small, in town and 
country. Farmers' associational organizations for safeguarding mu- 
tual interests are numerous. The protection of levees from breaks 
is in some of the States bordering the Mississippi River an associa- 
tional cooperative work, while rural economic cooperation for mar- 
keting fruits, manufacturing and marketing milk products, and in 
certain other lines has made notable progress, forcing its way through 
joint stock companies, for want of proper laws on associations. The 
tendency of American farmers to combine has long existed, while 
signs of the awakening of the true cooperative spirit have begun dur- 
ing recent years to be widely manifest. The free lands which led to 
abandoning old for new homes and moving where one wished have 
all been occupied. Farm land is becoming dear and the holding re- 
duced in size. The pioneer, whose thrif tlessness received through na- 
ture's bounty a surplus to waste, has been replaced by the laborious 
tiller, whose actual living depends upon the more or less expensive 
restoration and the careful cultivation of the soil, formerly so reck- 
lessly robbed. Production's costs are so near its returns that im- 
K roved and scientific methods can not be neglected without serious 
>sses. The average American farmer to-day is not the unsettled, 
isolated, left-over man staying in the country just because he could 
not live in the town, as so many of his predecessors are depicted. 
He is a farmer by preference, the best man for the work, and there is 
nothing in his habits or temperament antagonistic to cooperation, 
while his needs and conditions have finally become such as to make 
cooperation not only advisable but almost a necessity. 
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But this does not mean that American agriculture is decadent or 
even backward ; the case is far otherwise. Man for man the Ameri- 
can fanner is superior to any other, and he has brought some of the 
branches of agriculture to the highest development. The public 
should not forget that the United States has the best system for agri- 
cultural education in the world, and that farmers have for years 
availed themselves of it. Too much praise can not be bestowed upon 
the American agricultural departments, colleges, and experiment 
stations, and upon the splendid work of their able officials, pro- 
fessors, directors, and investigators in modernizing agriculture as a 
science and an art. The shortcomings of American agriculture lie 
mainly in the fact that it is unorganized industrially, commercially, 
and financially; as a result there are expenses, wastages, and losses 
which seriously affect the farmers' profits and the consumers' prices. 
As a larger result agriculture is not keeping pace with the progress 
being made in other vocations and callings, and in view of the rapid 
growth in population this will soon or late be detrimental to the 
country's welfare. The danger, however, is rather imminent than 
actual. Europe's problem is to remove adverse conditions which ex- 
ist : ours is to prevent them from occurring. 

The trouble with American agriculture may then be summed up 
as lade of organization, especially in respect to banking and finance. 
Although there are successful exceptions, American farmers, gener- 
ally speaking, do not use their credit and resources collectively in 
large groups as do business men and financiers in the cities. They 
do not systematically help one another. The American farmers 
should be organized from the plains to tidewater through coopera- 
tive systems composed of interrelated associations and based-on local 
rural cooperative banks. There is room enough for two or more 
such systems, each expanded to the fifth degree — local, regional, 
State, departmental, and national. But this systemic organization 
of agriculture is not possible at present in the United States, because 
the laws for creating and governing it are defective, obstructive, or 
lacking. The Sherman Act would interfere with combination. The 
laws on cooperative associations assume cooperation to be intended 
only as a relief to incompetency, oppression, and insolvency ? a suc- 
cor to feeble folk, and a medium for little things; and, with this 
weak .and incorrect conception of cooperation, they restrict the 
economic uses and do not allow banking. The laws on credit unions 
recently enacted in a number of States .are worse than useless. 

The chief objections to these misnamed credit unions ( are: They 
must have share capital and can not .adopt the pure associational 
form ; they can admit only natural persons to membership, and can 
do nothing else except to take promissory jaotes, mortgagee, and 
savings of members; they can not carry on any business for the -col- 
lective good, join other associations formed for commercial or in- 
dustrial purposes, nor invest in the shares or bonds of such associa- 
tions; they can not discount or accept negotiable paper, nor act as 
banks; wwle they are deprived the easiest source of funds, because, 
in most instances, they can not receive savings; fropi outsiders,, nor in 
aay case, receive deposits subject to check from either members or 
outsiders. The Massachusetts law is not only faulty, but it is so 
dangerous that the public should be warned against it Nearly all 
the laws wrongfully accord tax exemption, without limit as to the 
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amount of deposits or shares standing in the name of one person. 
This is their most attractive inducement for membership. 

What is needed are proper enabling and regulatory laws to au- 
thorize associations for profit organized under any form to carry on 
any kind of business or finance, banking included. America is too set 
in the notion that a concern organized for business or finance should 
have a capital stock and that all members and investors, except direc- 
tors and officers, should be free of responsibility and safe from every 
risk beyond the amount invested in shares or bonds. The very oppo- 
site of this appears in an association, and it would be all the better 
for the public if the association were more extensively used. The laws 
should permit combination of associations for agriculture and small 
industries, but this would be the only class legislation necessary ; for 
the farmers and the small producers and the small consumers would 
have no need of tax exemption, State aid, or special privilege when 
once they were able to utilize their collective credit and resources. 
The legislative steps which might be considered are : 

An amendment of the national banking act so as to permit a 
national bank which confines its credit facilities to members to be 
organized as an association of any form without capital stock. 

An amendment of the banking act of each State so as to permit 
any kind of bank which confines its credit facilities to members to be 
organized as an association of any form without capital stock. 

An enabling and regulatory law by the Nation and by each State, 
legalizing for economic associations whatever is lawful for joint stock 
companies. 

A clause in such laws to permit combination among farmers' asso- 
ciation^ and associational banks, among associations organized for 
selling food and household supplies to members, and among associa- 
tions organized by artisans for buying on their common account the 
materials needed m their work or for selling their products. 

These laws should be of a general nature and, with the exceptions 
noted 2 available for all classes of persons. But nothing should be 
done in haste, for the repeal of a law, no matter how bad, often pre- 
sents serious difficulties. The enactment of proper legislation for 
rural credits and cooperation would, of course, oe rendered more easy 
if there were complete and accurate information at hand about actual 
conditions. For this purpose it would be well for the United States 
Government to have an examination and report made on the present 
State laws which are available for cooperation or agricultural organi- 
zation, and which govern building or savings ana loan associations 
and companies or institutions for according credit to farmers and 
landowners, including irrigation, drainage, and reclamation projects. 
The report should also show the facts and figures relating to such 
organization and concerns which exist and the amount, interest rates, 
and terms of the farmers' indebtedness and of real estate mortgages. 

This work might be done through the Census Bureau or by special 
commissions created by Congress and appointed by the President, 
but in either case liberal appropriations should be made for it. One 
million dollars, it will be recalled, were appropriated in 1889 for a 
somewhat similar investigation. A much larger sum than this would 
perhaps now be required to gather the desired information on all the 
subjects mentioned. 

o 
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LETTER OP TRANSMITTAL. 



Federal Tbade Commission, 

Washington, AprU 10, 1916. 
To the President of the Senate op the United States. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith a preliminary report 
concerning the investigation of gasoline prices by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Respectfully, 

Joseph E. Davies, Chairman. 
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INVESTIGATION OF GASOLINE PRICES BY THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION. 



PRELIMINARY REPORT TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Federal Trade Commission, 

Washington, April 10, 1916. 

The present interest of the Congress and the people of the United 
States in the recent increase in the price of gasoline makes it desirable, 
in the opinion of the Federal Trade Commission, that a statement be 
submitted to Congress regarding the investigation now in process by 
this commission concerning the gasoline situation. Certain pre- 
liminary statistical tables are presented for the purpose of indicating 
the present scope of the commission's investigation and of presenting 
information which may be of value to Congress. 

SCOPE OF THE COMMISSION'S INVESTIGATION. 

The Federal Trade Commission has for some time been engaged in 
an investigation of the entire petroleum industry. The extraordinary 
advance in gasoline prices, however, together with numerous com- 
plaints of discrimination received, has made it evident that immediate 
investigation of the gasoline situation is most urgently needed. 

The following steps are now being taken in the active conduct of 
this investigation: 

STATISTICAL FACTS. 

First. Crude-oil production is being studied, and the most accurate 
information available concerning quantity of production, storage, and 
prices is being gathered. In this connection, every important refinery 
m the United States has been asked to report the kind and quantity 
of oil used, the price paid, and the stocks of crude held at various times 
during the year 1915. 

Second. Refiners making over 95 per cent of the total production 
of the country are reporting the f ollowing facts concerning their gaso- 
line business for each month of the year 1915: Quantity purchased, 
quantity produced, quantity sold, and quantity in stock; prices re- 
ceived f. o. b. refinery and at tank-wagon stations. A force of 
accountants is now in the field collecting data concerning intercom- 
pany sales of gasoline. These data are being supplemented by a 
careful examination of the accounts of certain representative refiners 
to ascertain the exact cost of refining different lands of crude to pro- 
duce gasoline, kerosene, lubricating oil, and fuel oil. 
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The schedules sent to refiners include questions on freight rates and 
marketing costs, and the rates are being checked by comparison with 
the tariffs filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. Finally, 
a force of field men has collected hundreds of cases of actual retail 
gasoline prices from all sections of the country. Tank-wagon tickets 
and invoices show the prices paid by the garages to refiners and job- 
bers, thus affording a cneck on statement Dy the latter. 

In order to be able to judge whether, as alleged, relatively low 
prices of other refined products have made it necessary to increase 
gasoline prices out of normal proportion to the rise in crude, data 
concerning production and pnce of kerosene, lubricants, and fuel 
oil are being gathered. 

The capitalization, earnings, dividends, and the price of the stocks 
during the last year of the chief refiners have been ascertained and 
more extended information will be gathered soon to aid in judging 
whether the high prices have been necessary to maintain the normal 
rate of profit. 

For tne purpose of bringing out the facts concerning alleged ine- 
qualities in the advance of prices in different sections, all statistics 
have been compiled bv particular towns. Refiners and jobbers of 
gasoline have reported tne location of their tank stations in every 
town having a population of 2,500 or over throughout the entire 
country, and the quantity of gasoline sold thereat. Prices and costs 
can be computed Dy towns, States, and sections, and the different 
conditions m the fields covered by different companies are being 
minutely examined. The dates at which prices changed at each 
point are recorded. 

A point of importance is the care used to make all price compari- 
sons on the basis of the same grade of gasoline, as the investigation 
reveals considerable local differences in the quality of this product 
and changes therein during recent months. 

Having gathered the facts, the commission is proceeding to trace the 
causes wmch explain these facts. 

CAUSES OF ADVANCED PRICES. 

In its investigation of causes, the commission is considering both 
domestic and foreign conditions and is weighing every factor to 
detect any artificial or manipulative element. A letter of inquiry 
has been sent to every manufacturer of automobiles, farm tractors, 
and other gasoline engines in the country to ascertain, as far as pos- 
sible, the increased output of their products and the effect of the 
advance in gasoline prices upon the demand for their products and 
upon the consumption of gasoline. The following points are being 
examined: Forces of demand and supply as affecting the price of 
crude oil, exports and imports, deterioration in quality of crude, in- 
creased cost of refining, improved methods, and speculative holding 
of crude and gasoline. 

The close connection between the investigation of the causes of 
high prices and of the alleged discrimination should be noted. If 
prices are found to have been raised to higher levels in some sections 
than in others, making due allowance for quality of product, freight, 
and marketing conditions, it may be inferred that an element of 
artificial manipulation has entered into the advance* 
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In response to Senate resolution No. 457, Sixty-third Congress, 
second session, the commission W conducting its general investiga- 
tion of the petroleum industry in such a way as to ascertain, if pps- % 
sible, the exact relation between the several companies into which 
the Standard Oil holding company was resolved in 1911. It is ex- 
pected that the gasoline investigation will throw light upon this 
question. 

MAGNITUDE OP THE INVESTIGATION. 

In carrying on the investigation of the gasoline situation, it should 
be noted that there are no reliable published statistics concerning 
the production and stocks of crude oil, nor any recent data concern- 
ing output, sales, and consumption of such finished products as 
gasoline. Consequently, it has been necessary to make extensive 
statistical preparation by means of correspondence schedules and 
field work. 

The oil industry, moreover, is an unusually complex one. The 
prospecting for oil, the purchase or lease of oil lands, the drilling of 
wells, and the provision of tanks for crude storage in the field, form 
more or less distinct branches of the crude-oil industry. The crude 
oil must be gathered through a network of pipes to some central 
point for shipping, and then it must be transported by trunk pipe 
fine or tank car to the refinery. Millions of barrels are carried by 
pipe line from Oklahoma even as far as the Atlantic seaboard. . At 
the refinery large supplies must be stored to provide a stock of crude 
oil which will insure continuous operation. In refining, the different 
crudes yield different products, and refineries vary from the "skim- 
ming plant 17 which takes off gasoline and sells the balance largely as 
fuel, to the "complete run" plant that gets not only naphtha and 
gasoline, but also kerosene,* lubricating oils and greases, paraffin, 
floor oils, road oils, gas oil, fuel oil, tar, asphalt, and coke. Then the 
refined products are marketed, and the larger companies own and 
operate tank cars and ships, tank stations and tank wagons. Any 
thorough investigation of even the gasoline situation alone, involves 
a consideration oi the entire petroleum industry, from the production 
of the crude petroleum to the consumption of the refined products. 

RELATION OP THE INVESTIGATION TO THE WORK OP THE DEPARTMENT 

OP JUSTICE. 

In this investigation, as in other matters, the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission have been cooperating, to avoid 
duplication of work and to bring about coordination m results. 
Accordingly, in conference upon these matters it was agreed that the 
Federal Trade Commission should continue its investigation of 
petroleum, and in connection therewith also investigate the specific 
complaints filed with the Department of Justice. The complaints 
filed with the Department of Justice, therefore, have been sent to the 
Federal Trade Commission, and have been examined into in connec- 
tion with the general investigation heretofore described. These com- 
plaints have generally alleged price discrimination with reference 
to and unduly high prices of gasoline. The investigations of these 
complaints have been conducted in connection with the general 
investigation, and have been diligently pursued. 
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PRELIMINARY STATISTICAL TABLES. 

There follow certain preliminary statistical tables which it is 
' believed will throw light upon important phases of the gasoline situa- 
tion. Being prepared at an early stage in the investigation, and 
returns not being complete from all refiners, these tables are to be 
regarded as tentative. Due cautipn should be used in drawing con- 
clusions from them. Above all it is not to be inferred that they 
represent all or even a major part of the points to be presented upon 
completion of the commission's investigation. They are, however, 
correct and valuable within the limitations set out m the headings 
and appended notes. 

In general explanation of the tables it may be said that there are 
seven chief sources of crude petroleum, called fields. The Appalachian 
field (centering in Pennsylvania), the Lima-Indiana field (in Indiana 
and Ohio), the Illinois field, the midcontinent field (centering in 
Oklahoma)," the Gulf coast field (in south Texas and Louisiana), the 
Colorado-Wyoming field, and the California field. In the midconti- 
nent field lie various pools, groups of pools, or districts, those distin- 
guished in this letter Deing called the Cushing pool (Oklahoma), the 
Healdton pool (Oklahoma), the Caddo district (northwestern Louisi- 
ana), and the north Texas district. 

These fields, and even the pools within them, produce crudes of a 
very different gasoline content, varying from over 27 per cent in the 
Cusning pool to an average of 2 J per cent in the California field. 

The various refining companies are generally recognized as falling 
into two groups — those which were formerly a part of the Standard 
Oil holding company and companies controlled by them and those 
which, so far as is known, are not controlled by any of the foregoing 
companies. These groups are herein designated as "Standard com- 
panies" and "others." The Magnolia Petroleum Co. is included 
with the Standard companies for the reason that its stock is con- 
trolled by members of the Standard group. 

The statistics showing stocks of crude held by pipe-line companies 
and producers at the oD wells are not official and can be taken only 
to show the general trend. 

Statistics m terms of barrels are on the basis of a 42-gallon barrel. 

The statistics showing quantities of gasoline purchased, produced, 
sold, and in stock do not balance. For the reason that the reports oi 
various companies show discrepancies not yet corrected, purchases 
may have been made from stocks produced m 1914, and considerable 
loss from evaporation occurs in storing gasoline. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joseph E. Davies, 

Chairman. 9 
Edward N. Hurley, 

Vice Chairman. 
Wm. J. Harris, 
Will H, Parry, 
George Rubles, 
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Tablb 1.— Production of crude petroleum w the various fields, by months, 191$.* 



Field. 



1 ft4»nlftT V 



Lima- 
Indiana. 



Illinois.* 



Kansas-Oklahoma. 



Kansas- 
Oklahoma 
(except 
Cushing 
and 
Healdton). 



Cashing. 



Healdton. 



1915. 

January 

February 

March. 

&£::::::::::::: 

June 

July 

August. 

September 

October 

November 

December. 

TotaL 



Barrel*. 
TOO 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 



XX) 



Barrel*. 
353,000 
358.000 
382,000 
389,000 
852,000 
368,000 
358,000 
335,000 
330,000 
335,000 
315,000 
324,000 



Barrel*. 
1,611,000 

"" 000 



B 
8, 

S: 

8, 
3, 
3, 
3, 
8. 
4, 
3, 
4, 



Barrel*. 
7,-" TOO 
6. 



XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 



Barrel*. 
105,000 
80,000 
52,000 
135,000 
140,000 
220,000 
870,000 
847,000 
600,000 
798,000 
1,200,000 
2,825,000 



22,770,000 



4,199,000 



118,683,000 



44,630,000 



72,275,000 



6,412,000 



Field. 



North 
Texas. 



Northwest 
Louisiana. 



Wyoming.* Gulf Coast 



California. 



Total.* 



January... 
February.. 
Karen. 

fc:::: 

June 

July 

August..... 
September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 



Total.. 



1915. 



Barrel*. 
647,000 
622,000 
702,000 
691,000 
810,000 
755,000 
676,000 
656,000 
615,000 
618,000 
602,000 
503,000 



B( 



Barrel*. 
347,000 
266,000 
364,000 
208.000 
247,000 
373,000 
866,000 
444,000 
879,000 
460,000 
392,000 
416,000 



Barrel*. 

1,343,000 

1,517,000 

1,380,000 

1,253,000 

1,366.000 

1,372,000 

1,777,000 

1,716,000 

2,033,000 

3,027,000 

2,909,000 

2,285,000 



Bi 
7,1 
6,1 

7, 1 

7,: 

I- 

7,' 

7,1 

?:i 
Si 



Barrel*. 

26,246,000 

24,050,000 

26,096,000 

26,600,000 

26,931,000 

26,418,000 

26,635,000 

25,602,000 

24,402,000 

25,429,000 

24,205,000 

25,838,000 



7,897,000 



15,115,000 » 4, 262, 000 



21,978,000 



89,726,000 '307,947,0011 



» The statistics are based upon the latest available Geological Survey estimates and the most reliable 
trade journals. 

* The Illinois production is probably somewhat greater than the figures show. 

• A relatively small production In Colorado it not included because of insufficient date. 

9 
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Table 2.—E$timated gasoline content of the erudt petroleum produced during 191$. 



Field. 



Lima- 
Indiana. 



Illinois. 



Kansas-Oklahoma, 



Kansas- 

Oklahoma 

(except 

Cashing 

and 

Healdton). 



Cashing. 



HeaMton. 



1915 

January 

February 

March 

fifc:::::::: 

June ~. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November , 

Deeember 

Total 



C 
17 
16 
18, 
18, 
17, 
18, 
17, 
17, 
17, 
16, 
16, 
17, 



Gallon*. 
1,— '20 



Q 
13, 
13, 
14, 
13, 
13, 
13, 
13, 
13, 
12, 
12, 
13, 
13, 



Gallon*. 



*M0 
30 
X) 
10 
K) 
X) 
JO 
20 
50 
X) 
50 
» 



C 

86 
74 
86 
06 
87 
86 
78 
63 
60 
48 
87 
36 



Gotton*. 

1,219,000 

126,000 

218.400 

667,000 

688,000 

934,000 

1,664,000 

1,497,400 

2,600,000 

3,351.600 

6,040.000 

9,766,000 



210,430,800 



21,162,960 



156,937,200 



299,913,600 



820,667,300 



37,330,400 



1915. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Miy 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 



Field. 



North 
Texas. 



Northwest 
Louisiana. 



GaRaru. 
12,173,600 
7,912,800 
9,366,000 
9,962,400 
10,894,800 
11,499,600 
12,583,200 
12,852.000 
12.658,800 
11,205,600 
10,903,200 
9,954,000 



66,334,600 131,966,000 



Wyoming. 



Gulf coast. 



a 

2, 

I 

3, 
3, 
3, 
3, 

3, 

I: 



California. 



35,816,800 27,693,280 94,260,200 » 1,892.503,140 



TotaU 



a 

17 
15 
17 
IS 
17 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
13 



1 To this total must be added about 63,000,000 gallons extracted from natural gas by compression: also 
the gasoline contents oX the Colorado production and of a small amount of Illinois production are not 
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Table 3.-~£fodbs of crude petroleum 1 of specified fields held by pipe-line companies* at the 

end of each month, 1915. 



» Statistics compiled from the Oil and Gas Journal. They are the best now available, bat are probably 
not complete, and a large item seems to have been dropped without any apparent explanation about the 
time the Illinois Pipe Line Co. took over the rhio ' il Co.'s pipe-lino system in November, 1914. 

* The table does not include the stocks of crude petroleum held by pipe-line companies in the California 
field, nor the stocks of Gulf coast crude held by pipe-line companies, nor the stocks of crude in the specified 
fields held by producers. There are no reported statistics now available for stocks of Gulf coast crude 
held by pipelines during 1915, except a few scattered data found in the oil City Derrick and Oil and Gas 
Journal, showing 6,000,000 barrels on January 1 , 1915. and 9,980,000 barrels January 1 , 1916. Furthermore, 
the Gulf coast and California crudes have such a very low gasoline content that the movement in the amount 
of their stocks has relatively little significance with respect to the potential supply of gasoline. The stocks 
of California crude for both pipe lines and producers, during 1915 and January and February, 1916, as re- 
ported in the Standard Oil Bulletin, were as follows: 



Barrels. 

WIS— January 59,276,301 

February 60,527,306 

March 60,777,316 

April 60,656,177 

May 60,820,315 

June 60,616,286 

July •. 60,409,979 



Barrels. 

1915— August 60,162,277 

September 59,624,905 

October 58,673,592 

November 57,789,959 

December 57,147,051 

1916— January (from California derrick) . 57, 035, 887 
February 56,021,093 



The stocks of crude held by producers in the specified fields are not reported, except for the Oklahoma* 
Kansas field, for which the quantities during 1915 were as follows: January, 20,000,000; February. 
21,000,000; March, 20,000,000; April. 25,009,000; May. 28,000,000: June, 30,000,000;! July, 42,000,000; August, 
29.000,000; September. 17,000.000; October, 16,000,000; November. 18,000,000; and December, 16,000,000. 
The figures represent barrels. For January and February, 1916. the Oklahoma-Kansas stocks are 
reported as 13,000,000 barrels and 11,000,000 barrels, respectively. All of these figures are rough approxi- 
mations. 

Though secured from different sources, Incomplete and of doubtful accuracy, the foregoing statistics 
may be combined to give total stocks of crude petroleum held by the chief pipe-line companies and pro- 
ducers, excluding Gulf coast crude and also some Eastern and Wyoming crude. Such totals follow: 



Barrels. 

1915— January 148,599,543 

February...- 161,638,179 

March 151,286,067 

April 157,712,050 

May 161,457,933 

Jufl* 163,137,386 



Barrels. 

1915— July 178,294,712 

August.. 165,450,919 

September 173,265,131 

October 175,248,310 

November 172,419,810 

December 169,905,689 

Table K — Stocks of crude oil on hand at refineries reporting to the Federal Trade 

Commission} 



Standard 
companies. 



Other 
companies. 



Total. 



Jan. 1, 1915. 
July 1, 1915 
Jan. 1,1916. 



Barrel*. 
31.109,936 
33,568,250 
37,493,851 



Barrels. 
2,450,027 
2,358,606 
3,792,642 



Barrels. 
33,559,963 
35,926,856 
41,286,493 



» Returns have not yet been received from several large companies. 

The table is valuable chiefly as showing the increase or decrease of stocks of crude 
held by refiners during 1913. On the basis of partial returns, the refiners appear to 
have held larger stocks of crude at the beginning of 1916 than on January 1, 1916. 
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Table 5. — Quantity of gasoline produced by refineries reporting to the commission, 1915. 



Refiners. 



Standard 
companies. 



Other com- 
panies. 



TotaL 



1915. 

January 

February 

March 

fc:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 



04 

49 
46 
62 
61 
61 
63 
60 
58 
62 
62 
54 
61 



a 

27 
24 



as 

36 
34 
36 
3fi 



Gallons. 
76,666,537 
70,584,934 
80,904,011 
91,163,773 
93,985,037 
88,778,082 
95,919,140 
92,912,423 
97,415,574 
99,060,399 
90,500,023 
97,506,217 



681,721,716 



393,671,434 



1,075,393,150 



Returns not having been received as yet from several larg* refineries, the statistics 
in the preceding table are only approximate. They indicate accurately, however, 
the movement of gasoline production during 1915 and correspond rather closely to 
the estimated gasoline content of the total crude production. 



Table 6. — Quantities of gasoline produced, purchased, and sold, and stocks on hand the 
1st of the month, for companies reporting to the Federal Trade Commission, by months, 
1915. 



1915. 

January 

February... 
March. 

Sfc:::: 

June 

July 

August 

September.., 

October 

November.., 
December..., 

Total.. 



Purchases by refiners. 



Standard. Other. 



Gallons. 

6,240,825 

5,930,406 

8,265,957 

13,726,850 

15,627,310 

18,941,357 

28,024,690 

26,237,735 

25,722,318 

26,303,596 

18,374,192 

18,873,221 



212,268,457 



GaUtu. 
IS" "44 

80 
46 
12 

74 



30,586,799 



Production. 



Standard. 



Gallons. 

49,500,619 

46,053,843 

52,079,421 

61,039,714 

61,048,885 

53,117,943 

60,074,304 

58,545,829 

62,337,332 

62,275,051 

54,406,103 

61,242,672 



681,721,716 



Other. 



Gallons. 

27,162,9J18 

24,531,091 

28,824,590 

30,124,059 

32,936,152 

35,660,139 

35,844,836 

34,366,594 

35,078,242 

36,785,348 

36,093,920 

36,263,545 



393,671,434 



Sales by refiners. 



Standard. 



Gallons. 

3" 

3 

4 

6 

8 

9 
10 
11 
11 
10 

8 

6 



946,613,851 



Other. 



Gallons. 
19,296,760 
17,883,501 
24,307,277 
35,811,130 
40,829,697 
40,590,00 
45,492.308 
45,438,390 
44,447,488 
39,958,056 
38,592,897 
35,841,820 



428,459,367 



Stocks en hand on the 1st day of the month. 



Refiners. 



Standard. 



Other. 



Jobbers. 



Standard. Other. 



Total stocks 
on hand 

(refiners and 
Jobbers). 



1915. 

January 

February 

March 

as?!::::::::::::::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Gallons. 
170,997,303 
194,469,231 
215,628,092 
232,828,887 
240,236,121 
240,440,067 
217,881,531 
202,682,999 
168,866,420 
139,490,540 
122,699,611 
111,904,034 



GaUons. 
24,048,121 
31,655,356 
39,233,379 
45,147,614 
41,416,775 
35,021,614 
30,714,128 
26,859,626 
22,189,934 
17,835,655 
19,192,970 
29,631,394 



Gallons. 

2,934,598 

2,784,713 

3,026,637 

3,487,141 

3,522,426 

4,014,886 

3,717,726 

3,507,094 

3,122,967 

2,822,250 

2,978,578 

3,317,354 



Gallons. 

210,289,460 

241,663,203 

269,448,085 

293,085,616 

295,738,027 

292,609,063 

267,216,413 

246,845,841 

209,088,10 
176,480,444 
159,199,765 
152,512,2* 
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Tablb 7.— Export* of gasoline, naphtha, and benzine (combined), by months, $915. 

1915. ChOtans. 

January 13,624,708 

February 23,346,701 

March 22,034,941 

Ami 24,259,214 

May 25,117,025 

June 28,372,830 

July 24,947,975 

August 33,067,432 

September 21,035,160 

October 18,543,754 

November 27,424,510 

December 22,895,570 

1916. 

January 17,129,972 

Annual totals: * 

1915 , 284,669,820 

1914 238,671,187 

1913 r ! 188,043,379 

Per cent of total gasoline content of 1915 crude exported during 1915 15 

The foregoing statistics are taken from the monthly reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. At the end it is shown that the total exports of all volatile 
petroleum products during 1915 were equal to 15 per cent of the total estimated gasoline 
content of all the crude petroleum produced in the United States during 1915, as 
estimated in Table No. 2. 

Tablb 8. — Average monthly f. o. b. refinery prices of gasoline, Standard companies and 
other companies, by months, 1915. 

| Cents per gallon.1 





Standard 
companies 
(8 refin- 
eries). 


Other 
companies 
(47 refin- 
eries). 


Average, 
ail refiners 
(55 refin- 
eries). 


1916. 


7.82 
7.66 
7.63 
7.46 
7.42 
7.36 
7.47 
7.88 
8.93 
9.84 
11.09 
12.84 


8.38 
8.13 
7.76 
7.64 
7.59 
7.61 
7.79 
8.02 
9.14 
10.61 
11.65 
13.07 


a 26 


February...... 


8.06 


Ma**, 


7.74 


April 


7:61 


^!:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::. :::... 


7.57 




7.67 


July .\ 


7.68 


August ;.. 


8.00 


September » 


9.11 


October. . 


10.50 


Novembef 


11.67 


December ................... ........,tt.. t .-tt.- t - - 


13.03 







The average prices f. o. b. refinery are calculated by dividing the total net receipts 
from sales of gasoline at the refinery by the gallons of gasoline sold. The figures are 
subject to slight revision, but indicate the general trend* 
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Tabu 9.— Avenge monthly/, o. 6. refinery price of gasoline, by territorial group*, far 

all refineries reporting to the commission. 

(Cents per gallon.] 





Oklahoma* 
Kansas (14 
refineries). 


Texas- 
Louisiana 
(3 refin- 
eries). 


North-Cen- 
tral terri- 
tory (3 re- 
fineries). 


Eastern 
territory 
(28 refin- 
eries). 


Rocky 
Mountain 
territory. 


California. 


AH refin- 
eries. 


1915. 


6.98 

6.76 

6.39 

6.32 

6.18 

6.03 

6.03 

4.32 

.'.41 

9.11 

10.37 

12.10 

• 


7.72 
7.05 
6.98 
6.92 
6.84 
6.90 
7.09 
7.33 
a 66 
9.78 
10.51 
1L34 


7.96 
7.59 
7.20 
6.83 
6.79 
6.59 
6.75 
6.96 
7.51 
9.00 
10.18 
12 28 


a 81 
&77 
8.41 
8.22 
8.27 
a 42 

a 66 

9.14 
.10.49 
11.69 
12.64 
14.09 


& 64 
a 41 

a 17 
a is 
an 

6.96 

a 88 
a 97 

7.02 
7.95 
9.83 
11.65 


a 38 
a 68 

a 72 
a 79 
a 79 
a 75 
a so 
a 08 
a 28 

9.81 
11.09 
11.93 


ass 


February 


a 06 


March 


7.74 


April 


7.61 


May ":::::::;::::: 


7.57 


Jnpe 


7.57 


July 


7.68 


August 


a oo 


September 

October 


an 

10.50 


November........ 

December 


11.57 
13.08 



The above table is based upon returns from the great majority of petroleum refineries 
in the United States, and, while subject to revision, it shows with approximate accu- 
racy the average receipts per gallon of gasoline at the refinery in the different sections 
of the country. Differences in cost of the crude used affect the f. o. b. refinery 
price. Until a careful analysis of the data has been made the figures are subject to 
revision. 

Table 10. — Comparison of average monthly tank-wagon prices of gasoUne (5£°-$0°) t» 
the East (Pennsylvania) with those in the West (North Central States), by months, 1915. 

[Cents per gallon.] 





East( Penn- 
sylvania), 
Atlantic 
Refining 
Co. 
(Standard). 


West (North Central 
States). 




Standard 
companies. 


Other 
companies. 


1915. 
January ± a 


10.00 
10.00 
9.86 
9.86 
9.86 
9.86 
9.86 
10.38 
12.23 
12.86 
14.29 
ia28 


11.09 

10.95 

10.57 

10.57 

la 57 

9.84 

9.61 

9.61 

10.21 

11.85 

13.45 

15.80 


11.15 


February 


10. tt 


March. 


last 


April 


ia«s 


May 


10.38 


June 


a 72 


July 


9.50 


August 


9.50 


September 


l&tt 


Ootober 


1L93 


November 


13.64 


December.... 


15.63 







The "tank-wagon prices" referred to in Table 10 are the wholesale prices charged 
dealers for gasoline delivered tn bulk by tank wagon. They are computed for gasoline 
having the same gravity according to the Baume test (58 o -60°). As freight and 
marketing costs are included, the figures are not comparable on an absolute basis, but 
are chiefly valuable as indicating the movement of prices. 
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Tabu 11. — Tank-wagon price$ of gasoline, excluding freight, by months, 1916. 

[Cents per gallon.] 



East (Penn- 
sylvania), 
Atlantic 
Refining 
Co. 



West 

(North 
Central 
States). 



East (Penn- 
sylvania), 
Atlantic 
Refining 
Co. 



West 

(North 
Central 
States). 



1915. 

January 

February , 

March 

April 

*»V 

June 



9.09 
9.08 
8.91 
8.91 
8.91 
8.91 



10.42 
10.25 
9.88 
9.88 
9.88 
9.15 



1915. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



8.91 
9.43 
11.28 
11.91 
13.34 
16.33 



8.91 
8.91 
9.62 
11.15 
12.76 
14.60 



The preceding table shows the results obtained by deducting the freight from 
refinery to point of delivery from the price at the latter point. The prices are tenta- 
tive averages for certain sections in the East Central and North Central States. By 
deducting 'freight, the figures are made more nearly comparable, though differences 
in marketing costs are not eliminated. 

Tab lb 12. — Comparison of the movement of prices of crude oil and of refined products, by 

months, 1915. 





Typical Middle West refinery 


Typical eastern refinery. 




Average 
monthly 
prioeper 
gallon of 
Kansas- 
Oklaho- 
ma crude. 


Average monthly prices 
per gallon of refined 
products, f o. b. re- 
finery. 


Average 
monthly 
prioeper 
gallon of 
Pennsyl- 
vania 
crude. 


Average monthly prices per gal- 
lon of refined products, f. o. b. 
refinery. • 




Gaso- 
line. 


Kero- 
sene. 


Fuel 
oil 






Gaso- 
line. 


Kero- 
sene. 


Fuel 
oil. 


Lubri- 
cating 
oiLi 


January 


Cents. 

1.31 

1.07 

.96 

.95 

.95 

.95 

.95 

1.50 

1.86 

1.90 

2.14 

2.67 


Genu. 
7.02 
6.89 
6.85 
6.43 
6.35 
6.09 
6.27 
6.61 
7.29 
7.91 
9.48 

11.49 


Cents. 
3.05 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.80 
3.14 
3.71 
4.06 


Cents. 
1.63 
1.63 
1.63 
1.63 
1.63 
1.63 
1.63 
1.63 
1.93 
2.00 
2.18 
2.41 


Cents. 
3.57 
3.57 
3.45 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.50 
3.90 
4.17 
4.57 
5.05 


Cents. 
7.50 
7.50 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
8.50 
8.50 
9.50 
10.00 
13.00 
13.50 
15.00 


Cents. 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.63 
4.88 


Cents. 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.12 
2.12 
2.25 
2.25 
2.34 
2.34 
2.87 
3.25 


Cents. 
19.5 


February 


19.5 


March... 


19.6 


April 


19.5 


May 


19.6 


June 


19.5 


July 


19.5 


August 


19.5 


September 


20.5 


October 


20.5 


November 


20.5 


Peeember ,,, 


22.0 






Difference between Au- 
gust and December a v- 


L17 


4.88 


1.27 


.78 


1.55 


5.50 

u. 


.38 


1.00 


2.5 







» Lubrioiting-oil prices approximate' 

In the preceding table data concerning the relative* movements of the prices of crude 
petroleum and its products are shown, as reported by two types of refineries. One 
uses Kansas-Oklahoma crude and does not produce any considerable quantity of 
lubricating oil; the other uses only Pennsylvania crude and produces large quantities 
of lubricating oil. The prices are in cents per gallon. The figures indicate that crude 
rose in price very considerably; that gasoline rose even more- that kerosene and fuel 
oil rose out little. In this connection it is to be remembered that gasoline forms about 
20-25 per cent of the yield of refined products. 
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CERTAIN POUCIES OF THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION AND 

THEIR EFFECTS. 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Boston City Club: The 
theory that a man is lacking patriotism because he has affiliations 
with a political party and that his opinions are shaped by his party 
alliance rather than guided by consideration of the best interests of 
the country is held by many people but will not bear the test of 
analysis. Men do not form their opinions according to their political 
affiliations but form their political affiliations according to their 
opinions. 

Undoubtedly a few men form their political affiliations because of 
jthe party connections of their foref athers or because of the particu- 
lar section of the country in which they live and then adopt the 
political opinions of that particular party without having carefully 
judged the merits of the party's principles. But that is true only in 
exceptional cases, and it is the general rule that men judge first of 
the merits of principles and make their party affiliations according 
to their best judgment of what will promote the welfare of the 
country. 

It is expected that this discussion will be partisan in its character. 
It is expected that the policies and principles of the Republican 
Party will be commended and the policies and record of the Demo- 
cratic Party will be criticized. Some perhaps will attribute this 
attitude to purely partisan feeling and prejudice, but I trust that 
most of you will be considerate enough to believe that I am not 
making a partisan Republican speech merely because I am a Re- 
publican, but that I am a Republican because my study of govern- 
mental problems and political history has thoroughly convinced me 
that the adoption and maintenance of Republican principles in the 
administration of our Government will subserve the interests of ihe 
American people. If I were of the opinion that the principles and 
policies of the Democratic Party were superior, I should not hesitate 
to change my affiliations. I trust that my hearers will be generous 
enough to assume therefore that in what I have to say in adverse 
criticism of Democratic practices and accomplishments there is no 
feeling of partisan antagonism, no disposition to question the patriot- 
ism or personal integrity of Democrats, but an effort to show that, 
however honest and patriotic members of the Democratic Party may 
be, they have erred m the formulation of their principles and have 
proven themselves incapable in the administration of governmental 
affairs. 

INEFFICIENCY OF INEXPERIENCE. 

The assertion that Democrats are incapable in the administration 
of government is occasionally confirmed by Democrats themselves 
who realize that either because of its inexperience in government or 
because of the erroneous theories it maintains, the Democratic Party 

8 
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is not successful in conducting Government business, either legis- 
lative or executive. In recent months we have had this admission 
by such eminent Democrats as Newton D. Baker, recently appointed 
Secretary of War; Hon. Francis G. Newlands, United States Sena- 
tor from Nevada ; and Hon. John Sharp Williams, United States 
Senator from Mississippi. 

It is well known to all of you that the Democratic Party has been 
in control of the affairs of the United States but twice in 50 years. 
Members of that party, therefore, have not had the responsibility of 
shaping the constructive policies of the Nation. Quite easily they 
have drifted into the attitude of being opponents of Republican 

Policies and affairs, rather than proponents of policies of their own. 
'hey have been against the Republican administrative endeavors, 
rather than builders of constructive policies of their own. Their 
habits of thought, therefore, have been such that it is not easy for 
them, when vested with power and responsibility, to take up the 
large and exacting undertaking of working out the details of legis- 
lation or solving the intricate problems of executive administration. 

To say that this is true is not an unkind reflection upon individual 
members of the Democratic Party. You, as business men, realize 
this in your private business. A manufacturer of shoes, for ex- 
ample, who has in the employ of his establishment a thousand men 
working in various departments, from the most ordinary common 
labor to the difficult task of selling the goods, would not for one 
moment consider placing in supervision of his establishment a force 
of men who had oeen for 16 years without practical experience in 
that special line of work. 

I do not say that circumstances could not exist which would make 
such a change advisable. If the owner of a factory found the ex- 
perienced managers of his establishment conducting the same at a 
great loss, ruining his property, and destroying nis business, it 
would undoubtedly be wise for him to change even if he had to place 
his affairs in the hands of men of no experience whatever in that 
particular line of work. 

If it were true that the affairs of this Government were in a de- 
plorable condition under Republican administration, and that our 
economic policies were disastrous to our industrial welfare, and if 
we had lost our standing among the nations of the earth, I, for one, 
would not complain if the control of governmental interests were 
turned over to a political party without experience in government. 
But I think you will agree with me that no such condition existed at 
the time of the change of administration. While some of you un- 
doubtedly believed the policies of. the Republican Party were not 
exactly what they should have been, and while I shall admit that 
the Republican Party has not been perfect in either its legislation or 
its administration, yet I assert that its failures were comparatively 
inconsequential in character, and that it was, in fact, successful in 
a large degree when its record is compared with that made by its in- 
experienced successor. 

Under the economic policies which the Republican Party main- 
tained this country was thriving industrially. The business of the 
Government in the various departments was promptly, efficiently, 
and economically conducted. The United States enjoyed a high 
place in the estimation of other nations. The minor defects and 
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faults were such as might be expected under any human administra- 
tion : and were not such as to justify turning the management of our 
affairs over to men whose economic principles were wrong and 
whose experience made it practically impossible for them to conduct 
the business of the Government satisfactorily or economically. 

Taking up what, I believe, each of you will acknowledge to be the 
most important question relating to governmental affairs, I shall 
undertake to demonstrate the superiority of Republican policies rela- 
tive to the principle of protection and methods of raising revenue for 
carryinjg on the peopled business. 

s A wise political philosopher has said that the real test of effi- 
ciency in government is to De found in the manner in which an ad- 
ministration conducts the finances of the nation. 

If Mr. Wilson and his associates on the 4th of March, 1913, had 
for a minute desisted from their forward look and had glanced 
back over the preceding 16 years, they would have found that their 
predecessors in government had so provided for the Nation's revenue 
that they had put into the Federal Treasury the imperial sum of 
$9,677,952,080, an average of $49,886,351 per month. From these 
moneys Mr. Wilson's predecessors had provided the means to carry 
on the Spanish War, to add consistently year by year to our naval 
strength, to embark in costly expenditures in the Philippines, to 
create a new Naval Academy at Annapolis, and to build those splen- 
did structures which house the cadets at West Point; to add in every 
State to the number of buildings which serve our public purpose; 
to begin and to carry well forward to completion a comprehensive 
and costly plan for the development of the National Capital; to 
spend large sums for the development of our coast and lake harbors, 
and for the development of our internal commerce-carrying water- 
ways; to build the Department of Agriculture from an insignificant 
bureau to one of the greatest of our executive departments ; to create 
and develop two more ministerial departments in the President's 
Cabinet; to initiate and fulfill thousands of helpful projects; and, 
most of all, to plan and construct the Panama Canal, the greatest 
piece of modern engineering and construction which either continent 
can boast. And having accomplished all this, to hand over to their 
successors a Treasury containinga surplus of $149,335,711.78. 

In making this record Mr. Wilson*s predecessors put into the 
Treasury, as I have said, nearly $10,000,000,000 at an average of 
$49,886,351 per month ; and in spite of all these colossal expenditures 
without undue pressure upon the sources of revenue and maintaining 
the producing capacity of the Nation at its full height, they took 
from the Treasury almost $2,000,000 less per month than they put 
into it. Mr. Wilson and his associates have changed all this. Re- 
versing the fiscal policy which had produced these splendid results 
in the Treasury, and the fruits of which are to be seen in a tangible 
manner^ as I have indicated, they turned to a policy which it must 
be admitted brought money to the Federal coffers, but which was 
accompanied by a policy of extravagance resulting to-day in an im- 
poverished Treasury, fey perverse and inquisitorial personal taxa- 
tion they have put $11,000,000 more per month into the Federal 
Treasury than tneir predecessors did, but by the reckless profusion 
of their appropriations they have at the same time taken nearly 
$13,000,0Q0 a month more from the Treasury than their predecessors 
8 D— 64-1— vol 42 47 
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did. In other words, if Mr. Wilson on the 4th of March, 1918, could 
have looked both forward and backward, he would have seen his 

Eredecessors adding $2,000,000 a month to the Treasury surplus and 
imself adding an equal sum to the Treasury deficit. 
Moreover the Republican revenue laws, which produced these re- 
sults, were so drawn that $22,967,653 per month were customhouse 
receipts and were paid by foreigners, while $22,534,842 per month 
came from internal-revenue receipts, which were paid by our own 
people. Under the Democratic system only $19,023,760 per month 
was taken from the foreigner in customhouse receipts, while the 
enormous sum of $34,116,302 per month was wrung from our own 
people by vexatious and oppressive taxes upon incomes, vocations, 
enterprise, and thrift. Those American citizens who have recently 
been wrestling with the clumsy and confusing income-tax blanks, or 
who have been constantly licking stamps for telegraph and telephone 
messages, and for other necessary business transactions, will be in- 
terested to know that, under Democratic revenue legislation, our 
own people contribute $1.79 to the National Treasury for every dol- 
lar the foreigner pays, whereas under Republican revenue laws, the 
foreigner paid $1.02 as against each dollar contributed by American 
citizens. 

Believing that the tariff is the greatest economic issue now before 
the American people, I shall devote — what some of you may think — a 
very liberal amount of time to the presentation of figures which tell, 
in a very convincing way, the story of Protection's success and of 
Free Trade's failure. 

EFFECT OF UNDERWOOD LAW ON IMPORTS. 

The fairest basis of comparison for the purpose of showing the 
effects of the Underwood tariff law on our trade is the 10-month 
period from October, 1913, when that law became effective ? to July 
31, 1914, when the European war was declared, compared with Octo- 
ber, 1912, to July, 1913, under the Republican tariff law, and October, 
1914, to July, 1915, a full war period. 

For the 10 months ended July, 1913, our total foreign trade was 
$3,614,293,642, of which* $2,110,466,639 was exports and $1,503,827,003 
was imports, yielding us a favorable trade balance of $606,639,636. 
For the 10 months ended July, 1914 (Underwood law), our total 
foreign trade was $3,557,383,078, of which $1,951,578,296 was ex- 
ports and $1,605,804,782 was imports, or a favorable balance of trade 
of but $345,773,514. Here is a loss of 7.6 per cent in exports or 
sales abroad, a gain of about 7 per cent in imports or products com- 
peting with American goods, and a loss of 43 per cent in our favor- 
able trade balance, which theoretical economists treat lightly, but 
which the business man knows full well makes money easy and en- 
ables him to finance his operations at smaller interest charges. For 
the 10 months ended July, 1915 (full war period), our total trade 
rose to $4,005,957,321, of which $2,617,698,636 was exports and 
$1,388,258,685 was imports, or a favorable balance of trade due to 
the war of $1,229,439,951, the high record in the history of our for- 
eign commerce. 
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A FEW MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRIES. 

It will be of interest to the people of Massachusetts to know how 
some of their chief industries fared under the Democratic tariff law, 
using these same 10-month periods for comparisons. 

Notwithstanding the fact that foreign competitors had little 
opportunity in the limited time during which the Democratic law 
was in free operation to perfect plans looking to increasing their sales 
of boots and shoes in the American market, our imports of footwear 
increased 70 per cent. There was an increase in imports under the 
entire leather schedule of nearly 55 per cent, or from $14,166,838 to 
$21,830,850. For the 10 months of 1914-15 these imports dropped to 
$15,436,501. 

Cotton cloth increased from 36,735,303 square yards, with an im- 
port value of $6,712,274 in 1912-13, to 56,713,780 square yards valued 
at $10,896,575 in 1913-14. It will be observed that the reduction of 
the tariff on cotton cloths did not work a reduction on the import 
price, inasmuch as the average price of 1912-13 was 18.2 cents per 
yard, while 1913-14 it was 19.2 cents. The number of yards im- 
ported for 1914-15 was slightly in excess of that for 1912-13. The 
total manufactures of cotton imported were valued at $53,380,350, 
$60,287,132, and $35,829,441, for the three periods, respectively. 

Cutlery imports advanced from $1,596,319 in 1912-13 to $2,594,511 
in 1913-14, an increase of 62 per cent, dropping to $1,505,499 in 
1914^15, nearly all of it coming from Great Britain. 

The fish schedule recorded an increase of 23 per cent, or from 
$12,812,354 for 1912-13 to $15,873,838 in 1913-14. The total for 
1914-15 was $14,648,439. 

In this connection Mr. Fred L. Davis, president of the Gloucester 
Board of Trade, makes the following statement : 

Because fish are now being received free of duty from Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland, where lower wages and lower operating expenses permit a sale at 
less than the American fish man can afford to take, the Canadian has taken 
a considerable portion of our market from the American fishermen without the 
American consumer buying his fish at even a fraction of a cent less cost. 

Manufactures of wool rose from $8,870,101 in 1912-13 to 
$29,239,274 in 1913-14, or an increase of 231 per cent. In 1914-15 
they amounted to $11,240,251. The largest increases under this 
schedule were recorded by cloths, dress goods, and wearing apparel. 

Manufactures of silk increased 22 per cent, or from $22,473,237 
in 1912-13 to $27,445,039 in 1913-14. Thev were $19,768,243 for 
1914-15. 

Print paper increased 72 per cent in 1913-14 and 94 per cent in 
1914-15, the imports being $5,707,077 for 1912-13, and $9,807,334 and 
$11,085,801, respectively, for the two 10-month periods following. 
Of course the bulk of this came from Canada. The total paper 
schedule registered imports of $18,277,029, $23,890,468, and 
$20,759,638, for the three periods, respectively. 

Manufactures of vegetable fibers, jute, linen, hemp, etc., increased 
from $65,199,001 in 1912-13 to $70,060,253 in 1913-14, or over 7 per 
cent. They amounted to $48,356,431 in 1914-15. The largest increase 
was in burlaps and bagging. 

. So much for manufactures, fish, etc. But while the manufacturing 
industries of Massachusetts suffered from the competition engendered 
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by the low duties of the Democratic tariff law, the agricultural in- 
dustries encountered a competition no less pronounced. I will give 
some examples: 

Imports of meat and dairy products increased from $12,460,501 in 
1912-13 to $40,545,512 in 1913-14, and dropped to $30,421,210 in 
1914-15. 

Wool increased from $13,997,460 to $38,118,561 and to $54,240,425 
for the three periods, respectively. 

Cattle, hogs, sheep, fowls, etc., increased from $8,649,917 to 
$22,943,695, dropping to $17,981,670 for 1914-15. 

Agricultural products — breadstuffs (including grains, oats, etc.), 
vegetables, hay, seeds, broom corn, plants, shrubs, etc. — increased 
from $37,436,473 in 1912-13 to $71,924,646 in 1913-14. They were 
$45,918,050 in 1914-15. 

Eggs increased from about $150,000 in 1912-13 to $1,089,941 in 
1913-14, dropping to $376,504 in 1914-15. 

In short, the total increase of importations into this country of 
the manufacturing and farm commodities which 1 have enumerated, 
and in the production of which Massachusetts is vitally concerned, 
increased from $269,469,580 in the 10 months of 1912-13 to 
$425,843,720 in 1913-14, an increase of 58 per cent, while for the 10 
months of 1914-15, despite all the demoralizations of commerce inci- 
dent to the European struggle, these commodities still entered our 
market to the amount of $316,482,302, or an increase of nearly 18 
per cent over the 1912-13 period. 

REVENUES FROM CUSTOMS. 

A discussion of imports naturally leads to a discussion of the reve- 
nue derived therefrom, and in this, as in all other things, the Under- 
wood tariff law has proved a lamentable failure. In defending his 
law Senator (formerly Representative) Underwood said on the floor 
of the Senate December 17 last : 

The receipts at the customhouse for 1912 amounted to $311,321,672. In 1913, 
the last year of the Payne law, the customs receipts amounted to $318,891,395, 
and in 1914, the first year of the present law, the receipts at the customhouse 
amounted to $292,128,527. In other words, the falling off of receipts nt the 
customhouse, comparing 1914, the first year of the present law, with 1912, was 
only $19,193,045, and comparing it with 1913, the last year of the Payne law, 
it was $26,762,868. You can not dispute the facts. 

If Senator Underwood would confine his figures to the facts, there 
would be no reason to dispute his statement ; but he, in common with 
other partisans of his bill, persists in crediting to that measure during 
the first year of its operations the revenues derived from the Repub- 
lican law during July, August, and September. This has been con- 
fusing to the casual reader, and intentionally so. 

The Democratic law became effective October 4, 1913, and thus was 
in operation but nine months of the fiscal year 1914. During the 
period July 1 to October 3, 1913, $92,189,883 of customs revenues 
were collected under the Republican law, which made a part of the 
$292,000,000 mentioned by Mr. Underwood— 30 per cent in fact. In 
addition to this, about $20,000,000 was realized irom the Republican 
rates on wool, woolen goods, and sugar, which were carried over for 
a few months in the Democratic law. This would leave just about 
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$180^000,000 to be credited to the Democratic law during the first 
nine months of its operation, or a monthly average of $20,000,000 
compared with a monthly average under the Republican law for 
1913 of $26,500,000 — an average loss by the Democratic law of 
$6,500,000 monthly, or a yearly loss at the rate of $78,000,000. And 
these figures are exceedingly conservative. 

Had the Underwood tariff law been in effect during the first three 
months of the fiscal year 1914, it would have netted not more than 
$60,000,000 for the Treasury, instead of the $92,000,000 actually col- 
lected by the Republican rates, so it is entirely fair to state that the 
actual benefit derived by the Democratic law from the law which it 
superseded was about $32,000,000 for this three months period, plus 
the $20,000,000 from rates carried over, or $52,000,000. We might 
also add to this sum $3,800,000 from a Republican postal surplus, 
smuggled into the Treasury by Mr. Burleson under the head of mis- 
cellaneous receipts, June 29^ 1914, or a total from Republican customs 
rates and administrative efficiency of nearly $56,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1914. 

The total ordinary receipts for the fiscal year 1914 reported by 
Secretary McAdoo were $734,343,700. Without the aid of Republi- 
can laws the Democratic measures would have produced perhaps 
$678,543,700. The total disbursements reported were $735,495,316, 
Panama Canal disbursements of $34,800,000 included. To this shoula 
be added the general deficiency bill, which was filibustered over until 
July following the close of the fiscal year, $5,900,000, making total 
disbursements for the fiscal year 1914 of $741,395,316. It is quite 
clear, therefore, that the Underwood tariff rates in the first nine 
months of their operation would have caused a deficit in the Treas- 
ury measured by the difference between $741,400,000 and $678,500,000, 
or nearly $63,000,000, or, excluding Panama Canal disbursements, 
of $29,000,000, had it not been carried out on the crutches of the 
law which is superseded. This is a fact incontrovertible. 

It is difficult, if not well-nigh impossible, to measure with any 
degree of accuracy the effect of the war on our total receipts for 
the fiscal year 1915. If anything, the war aided the Treasury, 
because, while the total receipts from customs were but about 
$10,000,000 less than estimated in the Secretary's report, the receipts 
from corporation and individual income taxes were augumented be- 
cause of corporation and individual war profits. By collecting 
$52,000,000 from the war revenue measure, and about $80,000,000 
from income taxes, the Treasury staggered through the year with a 
total excess of disbursements over receipts of $57,442,509. Had the 
Republican tariff law been in effect during this year, and a policy 
of economy adopted instead of one of wild extravagance, the war 
revenue act would not have been necessary and we would have closed 
the year with a fair surplus. 

The outlook for adequate revenues was so discouraging at the 
opening of the fiscal year 1915 that when the war broke out the 
Democrats promptly seized upon it as a pretext to enact the so-called 
war revenue bill, which saddled the people with millions of dollars 
of vexatious internal taxes. The opposition claimed that the pros- 
pect of a huge reduction in imports justified such additional taxa- 
tion. The tax was collectible for the calendar year. 
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In a measure the war did curtail imports during tht first few 
months, and it has since performed the proxy to some extent of a 
protective tariff on manufactured goods. The mills of Massachu- 
setts owe it to the war that they are running to-day. But the situa- 
tion is not all that our opponents would have us believe. 

During the calendar year 1912, under Kepublican law, on $1,818,- 
000,000 of imports we realized $326,340,000 of customs revenue, or 
an average rate of duty on all imports of 18 per cent. During 1913, 
nine months under the Republican and three months under the 
Democratic law, on $1,792,600,000 of imports we realized customs 
revenue in the sum of $310,800,000, or an average rate of duty of 
17.4 per cent. For 1914, five months of war, our imports totaled 
$1,789,250,000; duty collected, $241,250 ? 000; average duty rate, 13.5 
per cent. While for 1915, full war period, our imports amounted to 
$1,778,600,000; duty collected, $198,606,000; average duty rate, 11.1 
per cent. 

These figures indicate that while imports fell off slightly oyer 2 
per cent, comparing 1915 with 1912, duties fell off 39 per cent, and, 
compared with 1913, imports fell off about eight-tenths of 1 per cent 
while duties fell off 36 per cent. 

In this respect things are going from bad to worse. During the 
month of January last \Ve imported goods to the value of over $184,- 
000,000, but the duty collected thereon was only $15,544,000, or an 
average duty rate for the month as low as 8.4 per cent. January, 
1916, sets the high-water mark thus far in our import trade during 
the history of the country, and the low-water mark for the average 
rate of duty. Seventy-four per cent of our imports for this month 
came in absolutely free. 

THE TREASURY BALANCE. 

I desire at this point to discuss for a moment a subject which has 
given rise to considerable debate recently through the medium of the 
press, namely, the balance in the general fund of the Treasury. 

The fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, thanks to the efficacy of 
Republican laws, found us with a balance in the general fund, ex- 
clusive of silver bullion, subsidiary silver coin, etc., of $141,150,282, 
according to the Secretary's report. On June 30, 1915, excluding 
these same items, this balance had sunk to $48,522,020, according to 
the daily Treasury statement for that date, although the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 1915, submitted 
in December following, increased this balance to over $104,000,000. 
This balance continued to dwindle until September 30 of that year, 
when the daily Treasury statement reported it a? $40,898,895, or, 
excluding these unavailable assets, $8,018,179. In th* meantime our 
adroit Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, had been rehearsing 
a balancing feat quite different from any theretofore exhibited to the 
public, and what was the astonishment of those who scan the daily 
statement each morning on awaking to find that the net balance for 
October 1, 1915, had swollen to $128,063,545, an increase of $87,000,000 
over night, or $120,000,000 over the September 30 balance, minus 
silver bullion and subsidiary coin. The chief items included in this 
inflated balance were $61,000,000 to the credit of disbursing officers 
and $23,000,000 of the national-bank notes redemption fund. Since 
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October 1, 1915, this new and ingenious system of accounting has 
been followed. It is supposed to lull into a feeling of security those 
who study the Federal finances. 

We of the United States naturally accept Boston as our authority 
for English definitions, and a Bostonian has correctly defined the 
term " net balance." I refer to Mr. Harvey S. Chase, certified public 
accountant and former commissioner on economy and efficiency of the 
National Government. Mr. Chase declares: 

A " net balance " necessarily means a free balance after all obligations have 
been provided for * * * a " net balance " can contain only funds free and 
on top of aU current obligations. 

Applying Mr. Chase's definition to the McAdoo system of account- 
ing, let us see what was the true state of the " net balance " on Febru- 
ary 29, 1916. Owing to the fact that certain items included in this 
computation do not appear until 15 days following the close of the 
month preceding, the February figures are the latest available. 

On Feb. 29, 1916, Secretary McAdoo reported a net balance 

In the Treasury of $117, 170, 215. 25 

On that date there were outstanding obliga- 
tions and unavailable assets as follows: 

(1) Balance to credit of disbursing offi- 

cers (representing outstanding 
valid claims against the Govern- 
ment) $56, 065, 335. 98 

(2) National-bank notes redemption fund 

(payable from the general cash)— 39,933,755.50 

(3) Limited tender or unavailable assets 

(subsidiary silver coin, fractional 
currency, minor coin, silver bul- 
lion) 28, 332, 199. 74 

(4) Deposits in Philippine treasury 

(always before Oct. 1, 1915, consid- 
ered unavailable) 2,585,323.59 

(5) Treasury warrants outstanding 1, 583, 202. 98 

(6) Matured coupons ^10, 146. 59 

(7) Interest checks 373,922.34 

Total amount of deductions 129, 483, 886. 72 

Deficiency 12, 313, 671. 47 

Net excess of receipts over payments in February reports sub- 
sequently received 2, 171, 612. 63 

Actual deficiency month of February, 1916 10, 142, 058. 94 

In other words, if the Government were suddenly called upon to 
meet some unforeseen obligation from its balance, it would be in no 
position to do so. 

"war order" prosperity. 

The administration has endeavored in every way to minimize the 
influence of the European war in creating such prosperity as we now 
enjoy. One year ago Secretary Redfield, in an address to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, categorically denied that our huge ex- 
port trade consisted chiefly oi war orders. The influence of war on 
our export trade began to oe felt in September, 1914, when large sup- 

- 1 Reported in Financial Statement of the United States Go vera men t for Feb. 29, 1916. 
appearing Mar. 16. 
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plies of foodstuffs, horses, mules, automobiles, etc., commenced to go 
forward. Our total domestic exports for the 12 months, September, 
1912, to August, 1913, inclusive, amounted to $2,460,000,000. From 
September, 1913, to August, 1914, they dropped to $2,245,000,000, or 
a decrease for the 12 months at the rate of nearly $18,000,000 
monthly. From September, 1914, to August, 1915, a full war period, 
we exported domestic goods to the value of $2,978,800,000. Of 31 
commodities included in these exports, which mav properly be cata- 
logued under munitions of war, our exports during the 1912-13 
geace period amounted to $606,000,000; (luring the 1913-14 period, 
efore war orders began to come in, to $505,000,000; and during 
the 1914-15 war period to $1,515,500,000, or a gain in excess of 
$1,010,000,000 over the previous year on these 31 commodities alone. 

FEEDING THE EUROPEAN ARMIES. 

We exported $240,000,000 worth of breadstuffs and oats during 
the 1912-13 period; they dropped to $181,000,000 in 1913-14; and 
reached the unprecedented record of $568,000,000 in. 1914r-15. Ex- 
ports of meat and dairy products fell from $156,000,000 in 1912-13 
to $138,000,000 in 1913-14, and rose to $243,000,000 in 19l4r-15. It 
was but a lew days ago that the British Government laid contracts 
in this country for $71,000,000 for beef stew to be supplied to her 
armies. 

The average export price of corn per bushel for the eight months 
ended August, 1913, was 57.6 cents. The war forced it to 81.4 cents 
for the eight months ended August, 1915. Oats jumped from 39.4 
cents to 61.6 cents, wheat from 97 cents to $1.47, flour from $4.67 to 
$6.48 per barrel. The farmers of the country may get some idea 
from these figures of the benefit derived by them in feeding the armies 
of Europe. 

NEW INDUSTRIES STARTED. 

The influence of the European war in the encouragement of new 
industries has been no less pronounced. During the 10 months of 
1915 ended October, 40 new companies capitalized at $100,000 or 
over were organized in the Eastern States alone for the manufacture 
of war munitions, the aggregate capital being $54,000,000, and this 
did not include the refinancing of four large concerns already estab- 
lished to the amount of $354,000,000. Indirectly, as result of the war, 
58 new companies with a capital of $100,000 or over were organized 
in the Eastern States for the manufacture and distribution of chemi- 
cals, drugs, and dyes, total capital aggregating nearly $54,000,000. 
Large investments of capital have also oeen made in the South and 
in the Mississippi Valley through this same cause. 

EXPORT TRADE WITH NEUTRALS. 

But while our exports to belligerent Europe have increased to an 
enormous extent, our exports to neutral countries, not including Nor- 
way, Sweden, and the Netherlands, the gateways to Germany, have 
fallen away coincidently with an increase of imports. 
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I have statistics for the 12-month periods ended September, 1913, 
under the ^Republican law, and 1914 and 1915, under the Democratic 
law. They show that in the so-called " peace zones " of trade — North 
America, South America, Asia, Oceania, and Africa — our exports 
amounted to $985,125,091, $839,608,429, and $867,695,414 for these 
three periods, t'espectively, while our imports from the " peace zone " 
reached the totals of $921,110,289, $1,028,954,620, and $1,126,866,298, 
respectively, for the three $>eriods. During the 12 months ended 
September, 1913, we chalked up a favorable balance in our trade 
with the " peace zone" of $64,014,802. In 1914 the balance was $189,- 
346,191 against us, and in 1915 it rose to $259,170,884 against us. 

What a political blessing the European war has been to the Demo- 
cratic Party. Before the war that party had demonstrated its 
inability and unfitness for the task of maintaining prosperity *and 
providing adequate revenue to meet the extravagant appropriations 
made by it for the ordinary running expenses of the Government 
In this connection we must not forget that the balance of trade 
against the United States during the tour months preceding the war. 
at a time when the Democratic policies and tariff law were in full 
force, was $2^8,000,000, clearly indicating that the campaign of our 
foreign competitors to oust us from our home market was becoming 
effective. A couple more of such four-month periods and conditions 
as obtained in 1894 to 1897 under the Wilson tariff law would have 
been repeated, only in a magnified form ; and, at the same time, the 
Government revenues were failing to meet Government expenses by 
approximately $1,000,00 per day. Eliminate the market created by 
a temporary, artificial European demand and American industry 
would be prostrated, unless the fiscal policy of the present adminis- 
tration is changed. 

The American manufacturer no doubt thinks he has had fierce 
competition with foreign manufacturers in the past, but I can assure 
him that his past experience compared with the future will be as a 
gentle zephyr compared to a cyclone. It is evident on all sides that 
a world-wide commercial war has begun. Former commercial rela- 
tions of the great powers of the world are already destroyed by the 
war. Commercial policies are being practiced by former friendly 
Governments which would have been frowned upon by the same 
Governments before the war. If these policies are persisted in and 
the war should last one year longer I can not see any escape from 
additional neutral countries becoming involved in the conflict. The 
richest market in the world is the United States. After this wicked, 
unjustifiable war is over the millions of men now under arms will 
return to work. Their first thought will be to secure employment 
in order to obtain the simplest necessities of life. The great mass 
of the people will be compelled to work for what they can get All 
will look to the American market and the great powers now engaged 
in war will let nothing on their part stand in the way of securing it. 
The American market belongs to America. We can dictate the terms 
upon which foreign nations can send their goods here. We can leave 
the bars down as they have been since the Democratic tariff act be- 
came operative, or we can regulate by a protective tariff the amount 
of importations and at the same time demand advantages abroad in 
exchange for concessions made. 
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The war has already given birth to national and international 
boycotts, the prohibition of a long list of imports, government con- 
trol of shipping, and the arbitrary change of trade routes. Don't 
think for a moment that these and other policies of a far more serious 
character will not be enforced after the war in order to control the 
commerce of the world. Germany will emerge from the war the best 
organized industrial unit in the world. If it had not been for Ger- 
many's protective policy she Could not have carried on the present 
war six months. Through that policy in time of peace Germany 
found herself able to produce the things she required in time of war. 
She is the nearest self-supporting country of all the civilized nations 
of the world. Even Germany's enemies must admire her energy, 
capacity, and talents. England and France are beginning to see the 
necessity of uniting, organizing, and mobilizing the energies of their 
people, and have taken steps to accomplish it. After the war is over 
we will be forced to meet a new industrial Europe, and I tell you we 
are not prepared to fight for our own markets much less the markets 
of the world, as against countries whose very existence depends upon 
regaining their former world markets. 

MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY IN MANUFACTURE. 

Our foreign competitors know that, given free access to our mar- 
ket, they can curtail the output of American factories and thereby in- 
crease the cost of the American output in proportion as they de- 
crease the cost of their own product. The logical result of foreign 
underselling in our home market is to destroy our own manufacturing 
efficiency, drive the American manufacturer to the wall, and separate 
the American workman from his job. The more we lose control of 
our own market the smaller will be our manufacturing production, 
hence the higher its unit cost. Insecure in his domestic market how 
can the American manufacturer be expected to extend his foreign 
trade? 

Shall we, by adhering to a policy of free trade, throw the greatest 
market in the world open to unbridled foreign competition, thereby 
assisting our rivals in trade to achieve the ideal 100 per cent efficiency 
resulting from full time, full capacity of their factories? Or shall we 
return to the American policy of protection to home industry by the 
adoption of duty rates which will prevent the products of foreign 
cheap labor, lower interest charges, and Government subsidization to 
be sold in the American market at rates which would put the quietus 
on American industries. 

If we fail to guard well the interests of our own citizens, the slogan 
"America- first!" is as false as was the greeting "Hail, Rabbi !" 
which accompanied the kiss of betrayal. 

In concluding my remarks on the tariff question let me call your 
attention to the fact that, although the European nations are engaged 
in a battle royal, they are at the same time preparing for the greatest 
trade tug of war ever staged on this planet. "The world is soon 
to see economic organization on an international scale far different 
in kind and extent from anything hitherto known," declares M. P. 
Peixotto, president of the American Chamber of Commerce in Paris. 

Great Britain has repudiated her free-trade policy in no uncertain 
terms. The school of Manchester lies in ruins and the statue of 
Cobden is buried beneath them. The dream of Chamberlain is about 
to become a reality. 
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Germany and Austria are planning teamwork for their share of 
the world's trade, and their plans contemplate an approach to state 
socialism inasmuch as the Governments will enter into active part- 
nership with their industries. 

Japan is rapidly following the example of Germany, and nearly 
every new industry in the Far Eastern Empire is being assisted by 
Government subsidies. Thanks largely to the seamen's law Japan is 
taking over control of the Pacific trade routes. She is undertaking 
cotton, wool, hemp, and dye manufactures, and, with her wage scale 
less than one-tenth that prevailing in the United States, it behooves 
us to watch closely the industrial development of the Land of the 
Rising Sim. Already Japan is a serious competitor in our markets 
for cotton cloths. 

A TARIFF COMMISSION. 

Meanwhile the bewildered and vacillating party now in control of 
our Government is doing not one thing of practical value to enable 
us to enter the lists on anything like even terms with our competitors. 
The refusal of the Democratic leaders to countenance proposals for 
protective rates on dyestuffs is the most recent proof of their con- 
tinuing bigotry. And President Wilson's sudden outburst of affec- 
tion for the Tariff Commission is in such striking contrast with his 
hostility to that idea before he realized its influence as a vote getter 
and its worth as an obstacle to a revision of the tariff that it deludes 
nobody. 

I expect to live to see the day when the American people will be 
practically a unit on the subject of protection for home industries, 
as the people of Germany are to-day, and when that time arrives we 
can tten talk about a nonpartisan tariff commission similar to the 
German tariff commission, to which all advocates of a nonpar- 
tisan tariff commission so universally point. Under present con- 
ditions it seems to me useless to talk of a nonpartisan tariff commis- 
sion in the United States, particularly if the commission is to be 
appointed by the President, although 1 am so convinced that a half- 
way fair investigation will justify the absolute necessity of tariff 
duties higher than this administration would stand for that another 
trial might be justified, but I am not in favor of it. We have tried 
nonpartisan tariff commissions in the past with great expense and no 
results. Every Congressman whose views differed from those made 
in the report repudiated the commission's findings. In my opinion 
Congress should appoint the next tariff commission, with instructions 
to confine their work to collecting facts and figures of the cost of 
production here and abroad and to submit its findings, and its find- 
ings only, to Congress for legislative action. Let the commission be 
responsible to Congress and not to the President of the United States. 
A commission so appointed would be more careful as to the re- 
liability of its reports submittedd than one appointed by the Presi- 
dent with a view of carrying out or demonstrating his tariff ideas. 

MONETARY LEGISLATION. 

Next in importance to tariff and revenue legislation comes legisla- 
tion relative to the monetary system. To discuss this at length would 
require more time than permissible under the circumstances, and 
therefore I shall be brief. 
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Leaders of the Democratic Party are wont to point to the Federal 
reserve act as a great achievement of this administration, fraught 
with large benefits to the economic interests of this country. It would 
be impossible to gjo into a minute analysis of all the features of that 
act or trace the origin of each of its provisions and the changes which 
took place in the bill from the time it was introduced as an adminis- 
trative measure to the time of its final passage. Suffice it to say. 
however, and this fact is known to all of you, tne basic principles 01 
the Federal reserve act were worked out by what is known as the 
Aldrich Monetary Commission, and the chief merits of the act to- 
day are those which were recommended by that commission. Legis- 
lation carrying out the recommendations of the Aldrich Monetary 
Commission would have passed duringthe administration of Presi- 
dent Taft if it had not been for the Democrats in the Senate and 
House, ably assisted in their opposition by so-called Republicans. 
Moreover, the one feature of our monetary system which has proven 
of great benefit in case of extreme need has been what is known as 
the Aldrich- Vreeland emergency currency act, which was amended 
and enlarged by a section of the Federal reserve act. When the crisis 
came at the outbreak of the European war, August, 1914, it was the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act to which recourse was had in order to avoid 
a panic. It is very commonly known and was widely remarked by 
nonpartisan authorities at the time of the final passage of the Fed- 
eral reserve act that the chief merits of that act were such as were 
incorporated therein at the suggestion of Republican members of the 
Senate. The chief criticism that has been made of the operation of 
the Federal reserve act has been in its administration, which has 
been extremely partisan, particularly in the appointment of the per- 
sonnel and in the organization of the Federal reserve bank districts. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE MERIT SYSTEM. 

For many years observers of governmental management have been 
agreed that efficiency of the service is promoted by adoption and 
observance of the principle commonly mentioned as civil-service 
reform ; that is, the making of appointments and promotions upon 
the basis of merit demonstrated either by examination or by efficiency 
iecord, and the retention of employees who render satisfactory service. 
This principle is observed in private enterprises and has been adopted 
in the most efficiently conducted nations. Civil-service reform is not 
peculiarly a Republican doctrine. I shall not undertake to deny that 
the Republican Party has in some respects violated the principle of 
merit system. Its violations, however, were minor and of incon- 
siderable degree. In this present administration, on the other hand, 
the Democratic Partv has proceeded, so far as it was permitted to do, 
upon the old and abandoned theory that to the victor belongs the 
spoils, and appointments have been made in almost every branch of 
the Government service with frequent disregard for the merit system 
and as a reward for political service or because of political friend- 
ship. This policy has been pursued not only in the various depart- 
ments of the Government at home, but, which is much more to be 
lamented, in the Diplomatic and Consular Service, through which 
we conduct our negotiations with foreign countries and by which we 
hope to enlarge our trade. Disregard of the merit principle in 
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Government affairs at home means merely a loss of efficiency and 
the discouragement of effort ? but the disregard of this principle in 
appointments in foreign service means a loss not only financially, but 
a sacrifice of the high place we had earned in the esteem of the 
leading nations of the earth. 

I have not personally examined the record to ascertain exactly to 
what extent merit has been disregarded and political service has been 
rewarded in the Diplomatic Service, but I accept as true the state- 
ment of Dr. Charles W. Elliot, president of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, who said, in December, 1913, after this administra- 
tion had been in power nine months : 

Of the 22 ministers displaced, 13 had had several years' experience in diplo- 
matic service, while none of the new appointees had had any experience. 
Several of the appointments of obscure men to diplomatic posts have seemed to 
the public to be made in payment of political debts. 

In the public service at home the spirit of the civil-service law has 
been violated by the enactment of legislation exempting certain newly 
authorized employees from the civil-service test requirements and by 
the extraordinarily large number of Executive orders permitting ap- 
pointments without regard to the civil-service regulations and law. 
These are a matter of record on our statute books and in the office of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

DEMOCRATIC INEFFICIENCY ADMITTED. 

There is nothing I could say that more severely condemns the 
Democratic Party on the score of inefficiency than has been placed in 
the record by that party itself, for it has reversed itself upon prac- 
tically every important issue upon which it made its campaign. If 
the Democratic Party is right in the attitude which it now main- 
tains upon these issues, it was wrong, and therefore lacking in fore- 
sight, when it adopted its policies and sought to enact them into 
legislation. If it was right then it is wrong now, and in either event 
it has demonstrated a want of that high type of statesmanship which 
should be demonstrated by a party claiming the right to control the 
destinies of a nation as great as this of ours. 

The Democratic Party was placed in control of the Government on 
certain pledges, one of which was the granting of free tolls through 
the Panama Canal, which it enacted into law, but later repealed. 

The Democratic leaders assured the American people that a reduc- 
tion or removal of tariff duties would decrease the cost of living, but 
they have since made open acknowledgment that the great reduc- 
tions had no such effect. 

They accused the Republican Party of extravagance and ineffi- 
ciency and then proceeded to make the largest appropriations in the 
history of the country, giving in return therefor a service impaired 
beyond the recollection of any man in this generation. 

They asserted their intention to enact legislation which would re- 
establish our merchant marine without imposing any additional cost 
upon the American taxpayer, but the one effort they have made in 
that direction is a ship-purchase bill which does propose an increase 
in taxes for the purcnase of ships, and which combines with that 
extravagance the unwise policy of government ownership. 
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They denounced the usurpation of the powers of one branch of 
the Government by another, but never in our history has there been 
an "instance in which the Executive more thoroughly dominated the 
legislative branch than has been seen during the present Democratic 
regime. 

Other matters upon which the administration has changed its 
mind are presidential primaries, "pitiless publicity," congressional 
caucus, popular government, regulation by commission, civil-service 
reform, free sugar, woman suffrage, giving business a rest, keeping 
business out of politics, u strict accountability," relations with Mex- 
ico, single-term plank, and preparedness. The tariff commission is 
the latest, but probably not the last. 

REPUBLICAN CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION. 

As I have already remarked, although Republican administrations 
were not perfect in their record of legislation or administration, yet 
they were marked by a large amount of constructive legislation — 
conservative and yet progressive, guarding against extreme radical- 
ism but keeping abreast of the needs of the people of this country. It 
is scarcely necessary to do more than enumerate the more important 
of the acts placed upon our statute books while Republican Con- 
gresses were in control at the Capitol and a Republican Executive 
in charge at the White House. 

Republicans passed the interstate-commerce act, which guards 
shippers against excessive charges or discriminations and yet affords 
the railroads opportunities to secure an increase in rates when they 
can demonstrate the reasonableness thereof. 

A Republican Congress passed mining and other safety-device 
legislation, which has diminished the danger to laborers in hazardous 
occupations where accidents are most frequent. 

The pure-food law, which not only protects the consumer against 
adulterated articles and prevents his being cheated, but also protects 
the honest manufacturers against unfair competition, was enacted 
by a Republican Congress and signed by a Republican President. 

The postal savings bank law was passed by a Republican Congress, 
with every vote against it in the House cast by Democrats and every 
vote for it in both Houses cast by a Republican, with the exception 
that one Democrat in the Senate supported it. 

The parcel-post act was attached to the Post Office appropriation 
bill in a Republican Senate, after the Democratic House had included 
in that measure only a temporary experimental provision which 
would have been of no value from the standpoint of service. 

Republican Congresses submitted to a vote of the States constitu- 
tional amendments for popular election of Senators and for the 
establishment of an income tax. 

The Republican Party established the Department of Labor and 
the Bureau of Mines and brought our Postal Service to a high state 
of efficiency, approved and commended by all the people of the 
country. 

The Republican Party passed the act for the construction of the 
Panama Canal, a piece of work that will be remembered by the people 
of the earth long after the pyramids of Egypt have crumbled into 
dust. The finances of the Government were such that the greater 
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part of the expense was paid out of current revenues, although an 
issue of bonds had been authorized to cover the cost. 

These are only a few of the most important and best-known meas- 
ures passed by Republican Congresses. Not in any particular has the 
Republican Party failed to enact legislation in response to a need 
known to exist. Perhaps we were sometimes a little slow, but, if so. 
we proceeded with sureness that relieved us of the embarrassment or 
frequently repealing our acts or repudiating our promises, as this 
Democratic administration .has found it necessary to do within the 
short period of two years. 



When Woodrow Wilson took the oath of office as President March 
4, 1913, he summoned " all forward-looking men " to his side. Their 
prospect must have been entrancing. By a majority of the Electoral 
College larger than any candidate had ever before received Mr. Wil- 
son and his party had come into power. The opposition was divided, 
apparently hopelessly. They took over a Treasury bursting with 
funds and supplied with a golden screen of revenue. They saw the 
country active and enterprising, though somewhat restless under the 
menace of the new administration. They received the national honor 
at a point where the respect of the world for America and American 
opinions was very high. There was but one problem that seemed of 
immediate or threatening importance. In Mexico a troublous situa- 
tion of internal politics, which had continued for more than two 
years, had recently culminated in the assassination of a constitu- 
tionally chosen executive 2 and our interests, personal and financial, 
in that Republic, like the interests of all other foreign nationals domi- 
ciled there, looked to the administration at Washington for protec- 
tion. This was the only cloud upon the horizon to which those for- 
ward-looking men turned their eyes. 

The time has now come for a backward glance. 

We see a tiny cloud of Mexican disorder growing into a frowning 
thunderhead of multiplied revolutions, of pillage, of arson, and of 
murder, and now gathered into a whirlwind m which American 
troops may at any moment be engulfed. 

Gazing upon that tiny fleck upon an otherwise cloudless sky three 
years ago, the President declared his policy of " watchful waiting." 
For a year he pursued that " policy," until startled into action by an 
insult to our nag, which could not have been unexpected. He was 
aroused from his slesep one April night in 1914 and turned uneasily 
upon his pillow and issued the order for Fletcher to take the customs- 
house at Vera Cruz. That was an act of war and was contrary to 
the President's constitutional limitations. 

From this technical presidential embarrassment, however, Congress 
gave the Pjesident deliverance, but he was never delivered from the 
embarrassment of the attack on Vera Cruz, the fruits of which were 
the death of 19 American marines, over $10,000,000 expense to the 
Government, the humiliation of our compatriots in Mexico, the illegal 
collection and retention of more than $1,000,000 of customs revenues 
belonging to the Mexican Republic, and the failure to receive the 
salute to the flag which the expedition was designed to extort. In 
the agreement reached through the appointment of the ABC medi- 
ators we became the laughing stock or the world. In it not one word 
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is found about the hundreds of millions of dollars of American prop- 
erty destroyed, not one word about the hundreds of American lives 
lost, not one word about the murdering and ravishing of American 
women, and the insult to the flag was even forgotten. But we must 
give the President credit for securing the one thing uppermost in his 
mind, and that was that a certain ''greaser " named Huerta, whom 
he would not recognize, should leave Mexico. 

That expedition of service ? as the President called it, with its 
farcical and humiliating termination, served only to intensify in the 
Mexican mind the contempt and hatred for the United States which 
had already found lodgment there. It bore fruit in almost continu- 
ous outrages upon American persons and property in Mexico, and 
it culminated in the villainous organized night raid upon the town 
of Columbus, as a result of which our troops are to-day treading 
Mexican soil in search of a bandit whom the National Government 
that Mr. Wilson refused to recognize would have destroyed long 
since. 

To the President's policy in Mexico can be traced the succession 
of humiliations which have attended us in our relations with the 
nations of Europe. At Tampico it was German and British war- 
ships, not our own, that took away the American colony from that 
place of danger. At Vera Cruz it was an English contingent that 
took a special train to Mexico City to bring away our nationals from 
that capital, and it is not to be wondered at that Great Britain and 
Germany, when their own course found itself in opposition to ours, 
should have later recalled the humiliations which we endured in 
Mexico and should have added to them by the contemptuousness with 
which they received our communications at a later day. 

PREPAREDNESS. 

For the last 15 years I have been an advocate of a strong Navy 
and a larger and better equipped Army, and a reserve of ammuni- 
tion for Army and Navy. I voted for four battleships when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt undertook to strengthen our Navy, and I have voted 
for every amendment to a Navy appropriation bill with a view of 
increasing the amount provided for by the House of Representatives. 
I have stated many, many times in public addresses that if I am ever 
charged with voting public money extravagantly it will be for the 
building of and maintaining an adequate Navy. I have not changed 
my position on this subject, as the present administration has done 
after it was forced to do so by public opinion. In this connection 
it might be interesting to call attention to the President's message 
to Congress, delivered December 8, 1914, from which I quote the 
following: 

From the first we have had a clear and settled policy with regard to military 
establishments. We never have had, and, while we retain our present principles 
and Ideals, we never shall have, a large standing Army. 

Speaking of the Navy, I quote : 

But who shall tell us now what sort of a Navy to build? We shall take 
leave to be strong upon the seas in the future as In the past, and there wUl be 
no thought of offense or of provocation in that. When will the experts tell us 
just what kind we should construct, and when will they be right for 10 years 
together, if the relative efficiency of craft of different kinds and uses continues 
to change as we have seen It change under our very eyes in these last few 
months? 
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But I turn away from the subject It is not new. There is no new need to 
discuss it We shall not alter our attitude toward it because some amongst 
us are nervous and excited. • • • The question has not changed its aspects 
because the times are not normal. * * * Let there be no misconception. 
The country has been misinformed. We have not been negligent of national 
defense. 

I remember well how heartily Secretary Bryan and the Democrats 
of the Senate and House applauded the above utterances of the 
President. Somebody has had his ear to the ground since the above 
was said, and it has not been Bryan, either. Compare that statement 
of the President with the one made a year later, in which he declared 
we should have the most powerful Navy in the world and that we 
did not have at present a large enough Army to successfully patrol 
the Mexican border. 

I believe that the people of this country love peace and will go 
to any honorable length to retain it; but this Government, nor any 
other self-respecting Government, can not afford to retain it at the 
expense of its honor or legitimate demands. " Peace at any price " 
is not an American sentiment; and in these days of almost universal 
armament of the civilized countries of the world to be unprepared 
is a wicked disregard of the rights of those nearest and dearest to 
us on earth and our country's very life and existence. The day of 
universal peace and disarmament of all nations has not arrived yet. 
We all will welcome it when it comes, but in the meantime I must 
use my influence and every power at my command to see that our 
country is prepared to defend her rights and the liberties of her 
people. As a Senator of the United States my attitude toward the 
question of preparedness is that of a trustee responsible for the 
protection of the lives and happiness and property of 100,000,000 
people; and in determining my course toward this question I must 
not speculate, gamble, or take chances with all that the people hold 
dear. In reaching my conclusions I must not forget what the his- 
tory of experience has taught other people in the world in order that 
they may be free and independent from the aggression of jealous 
and grasping nations, and that experience proclaims in every age 
of the world it can only be accomplished by being able to defend 
and protect themselves. 

The road to war is unpreparedness. Failure to be prepared to 
defend our liberties and our independence is a direct invitation to 
any half -crazed war lord or any nation jealous of our prosperity 
to pick a quarrel with us and tnen attack us. We must remember 
the ocean is not the barrier to-day it was 50 years ago. Personally 
I am a lover of peace, and whatever position I take as the servant 
of the- American people will be to assure peace to our country for 
the future. ^ I know that this can only be accomplished by our being 
prepared with a competent Armv and Navy to maintain our national 
honor against the demands and aggression of foreign powers who 
have not the same high ideals of life and civilization as have the 
people of the United States. This policy must be followed until 
such time as those powers will learn the lessons of true Christianity 
and their greed for more land, more power, and more slaves is entirely 
eliminated from their national lives. 

No one wishes our country to adopt militarism, and, so far as I 
can prevent it, our country never will adopt such a policy. We seek 
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no expansion territorially. Aggression is far from our thoughts. 
We are a peace-loving Nation, but we have national ideals — the 
ideals of liberty, independence ; and political freedom — and for these 
ideals I am prepared to fight if it becomes necessary, and I am pre- 
pared to fight to prevent a military burglar entering our country to 
plunder and murder to his heart's content. I would rather be dead 
than a slave to a foreign power. I believe in the spirit of our Revolu- 
tionary fathers, who made it possible to establish the greatest Re- 
public in the world. I believe in the spirit of humanity that abol- 
ished slavery from our country and reestablished and reunited the 
United States of America. 

I do not nor can I believe in the doctrine that " if we harm no one, 
no one will harm us." The world has not yet reached that most de- 
sirable era of brotherhood of man, and we have had ample proof 
furnished by what is going on all around, that nations do not live in 
harmony. This applies to countries prepared for war and countries 
totally unprepared. Many of the great powers of the world are 
jealous of our ideals, which we most cherish. Some are growing 
jealous of our power m the world's affairs. Knowing this, I for one 
can not leave our country unprepared to defend the lives and liber- 
ties of her citizens. 

It will take years to alter the ideas of the world. The world will 
not respect our God-given rights by our ignoring them. I must do my 
duty. I can not let the question of expense stand in the way of 

E lacing our country in a position to maintain her integrity, her 
onor, and her high ideals 01 civilization. 
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General Headquarters, North Dakota National Guard, 

Adjutant General's Office, 
Bismarck, April 11, 1916. 
Hon P. J. MoCumber, 

Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. McCumber: I am sorry to bother you, but I am 
interested in the militia bill now before Congress, and it is not a 
political question ; it is too vital to be termed as such. 

I am not making an apolojgy for being interested. I have been 
in the militia for nearly 27 years and know the needs as well as 
the condition of the Guard, and you are getting more out of the 
Guard than out of any branch of service in the United States. They 
work for nothing and pay their own board. What other body is 
doing as well? 

The members of our State militia are as fine a body of men and 
officers as there is anywhere and will compare favorably with any 
army, and with my long service I have had ample opportunity to 
compare them with the Regular Army both here and m the Philip- 
pines, and our officers will snow up favorably with the officers of the 
Regular Army of the same grade. 

The members of the militia feel that they are in the service for 
patriotism only, as it is a detriment to everjr officer and enlisted man 
that is in it, both in a business and financial way. We, of course, 
admit that every man is given a uniform after he has enlisted. He 
pays nothing and gets nothing except the pleasure of going to drill 
each week, while the officers get $20 clothing allowance from the 
State every year after one year's service and is asked to furnish his 
own uniform and equipment and is allowed to wear it if he attends 
drill and performs 80 per cent of ordered military duty, and are 
expected to attend camps, officers' schools, etc. 

In the State of North Dakota during camp the magnificent sum 
of $1.75 per day is paid a lieutenant; $2 to a captain; $2.25 to a 
major; and $3 to a colonel; and with this magnificent salary he is 
supposed to keep up his work for a year and have an equipment 
that is up to date. Can you imagine anything more unreasonable, 
and is it any surprise that our condition is not up to the standard or 
the Regular Army, where both officers and men are paid liberally! 

Last fall during the National Guard convention we picked an 
executive committee, and as far as the North Dakota Guard is con- 
cerned we stand by that committee to a man. During the latter part 
of February the National Guard Association of our State had a meet- 
ing and by unanimous resolutions agreed to stand by the action of 
the executive committee of the National Guard Association. At this 
meeting we had the officers of the regiment, the noncommissioned 
officers of the staff, and three delegates from each company that had 
been elected by their respective companies, and in that way I think 
we had a very good expression of the whole guard. 

8 
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While the grain growers' convention was in session January 19, 
1916, they took up the subject of preparedness, as follows : 

Whereas there is being urged an armament campaign and a vast expenditure 
for frenzied preparedness for war; 

Whereas there is being urged a larger standing Army and a huge Continental 
Army, to expend milUOns to private firms for a bigger Navy ; 

Whereas such an armament program, we fear, may plunge this nation into 
needless wars and vast expense and our citizens into great distress ; 

Whereas the militia regiments of the various States were primarily organ- 
ized to repel invasions and are as such fundamentally the nucleus of a Volun- 
teer Army of the United States, and are thus by the proposal of a continental 
army to be cast aside as useless junk. 

Whereas we feel there is a paid propaganda working throughout the Union 
to spend vast millions on increased navy and war preparations. 

Be it resolved, We farmers and others in assembly in Fargo, N. Dak., Janu- 
ary 19, 1916, do hereby petition our Senators and Representatives of Washing- 
ton to be calm and deliberate with care these proposals. That we ask Congress 
to assist the militia of the country to be equipped and increased as our ideal 
citizen soldiery. That we ask for an efficient Navy without the pork barrel, 
and that we demand the Government to build it own warships and own and 
build its own factories for ammunition, guns, and other equipment for the 
maintenance of an Army and Navy. 

I believe that with the representatives of the militia and the reso- 
lutions of the farmers we have a very good expression of the senti- 
ment of the people of onr State. The guard is not against the Army 
by any means, we know that should be increased, particularly in 
enlisted men as the strength of the companies should be greater in 
times of both peace and war. 

If the people are afraid of militarism, they will never be afraid 
of an organized militia with some control in the State. What they 
are afraid of is a big organized force controlled from Washington 
with no control in the State. The militia force is just the kind of ' 
force to prevent a war of aggression ; such force will never be used in 
an unworthy cause, because the people in the State have a direct con- 
trol. 

This is the reason the Constitution makers fixed it as they did. The 
militia is a constitutional force required by and provided for in the 
Constitution, and by the Constitution was made the main reliance of 
the country. The country has always done well under that system 
and Congress will make a mistake if they abandon this constitutional 
force, I think, in assisting another force that is bound to put it out 
of business. I would like to see Congress put the Committee on 
Militia Affairs in control of militia and appropriate enough money 
to enable the militia to do business, and the results are bound to t>e 
good. 

The Continental Army was repudiated, and I hardly think 
that section 56 of the Chamberlain bill is anything but the 
Continental Army in another form, and as far as I am concerned, 
and I believe 95 per cent of the fathers in the State of North Da- 
kota feel the same, they do not want their boys to join the Conti- 
nental or the Regular Army, and if the militia is to be the third in 
line of defense, then you are not going to have any militia, as they 
will not belong if their duties are only to quell riots and break 
strikes. I believe that I am safe in saying that if you should ask 
any militiaman how long they would stay in the service provided 
they were not subject to call for service except during riots and 
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strikes, I do not think you would find any man would say that he 
would want any such service, and I do not believe that the militia 
should be used in local trouble, as in such a case you are likely to 
have to fight your friends and neighbors, which is the reason the 
militia is so unpopular with the labor unions. 

As officers of the National Guard of North Dakota we have dis- 
trict judges, doctors, dentists, and men prominent in nearly every 
walk of life, and these men have only one idea in view, and that is 
their country. 

As far as the civilian camps are concerned, such as held in New 
York last year, they are of no value to any one and will not bring an 
army that is any use in time of need., as neither men over age or the 
very rich will be likely to be found in the trenches at any time. 

If a man is to take two months or more away from his business 
in any one year, his employer, if he has one, will be likely to tell him 
that he can get along without him for the balance of the year. 

I am personally willing to admit that the militia make mistakes, 
they are also made in the ftegular Army, they make them everywhere, 
ana the only question in my mind, and I believe in the mind of every 
other citizen who is loyal to his country, is to get a system that will 
give the best protection for the least money. While our opinions may 
be divided on that, I think that records have proved that the National 
Guard is about the most economical of anything that has been given 
us up to this time, and conditions are too serious to cast aside the 
National Guard, which has proven fairly good under pitiable con- 
ditions, having received no Federal support to speak of, and take up 
something that is not even feasible to men who have made a study of 
the subject. 

I do not want you to think that I am attempting to tell you what 
to do, but simply to give you our views and hope that you will take 
them in the same spirit that they are given. 

The officers of the guard are not jealous, as charged, and men 
as a rule are not jealous of loosing a job that brings them nothing 
but trouble, and we expect and ask nothing but partial pay for the 
work we perform and, personally, I am old enough to escape Army 
service should I so desire, and I expect to sever my connections with 
the guard during the next year or two ? but I am interested in it, 
having spent the best part of my life in it. 

With kindest personal regards, and hoping to see you when you 
come to the State, I remain, 
Yours, very truly, 

T. H. Tharalson, 
Adjutant General. 

o 
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ARGUMENT AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 



1. The vote is not a question of individual right, or what is best 
for the individual, or for any class, but solely a question of what is 
best for the State. 

2. The net result of woman suffrage wherever tried has been a loss 
to the State and a loss to women. 

3. The vote is demanded by only a small minority of women. 

4. To force the vote upon the great majority of women to satisfy 
a small minority would be undemocratic and unjust. 

5. Men and women were created different and designed to work 
in different spheres for the common good; to cooperate with and 
supplement each other and not to compete. 

6. The vote would deprive woman of her nonpartisan power, which 
enables her to do for the State what man is unable to do, because he 
is bound by political party obligations. 

7. The basis of government is physical force, and the physical 
power to enforce the law, without which the vote is useless, is neither 
possible nor desirable for women. 

8. Woman suffrage is demanded by socialists and feminists as a 
means to an end, the end being a complete social revolution. 

Such is the indictment of the woman-suffrage movement. The 
proof in briefest outline follows: 

SUFFRAGE IS SOLELY A QUESTION OF WHAT IS BEST FOR THE STATE. 

The cornerstone of the woman-suffrage movement is the argument 
that the vote is a natural right, from the enjoyment of which women 
are tyrannically excluded by men. 

Miss Anna Howard Shaw, for years president of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, said in the New York Evening Post 
of February 25, 1915: 

I believe in woman suffrage, whether all women vote or no women vote; 
whether all women vote right or aU women vote wrong; whether women wlU 
love their husbands after they vote or forsake them ; whether they wiU neglect 
their children or never have any children. 

In Miss Shaw's statement of the case there is no pretense that the 
State or anybody in the State will benefit by giving the ballot to 

5 
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women. She would have woman suffrage, though material and 
moral evil follow in its wake. 

THE VOTE IS NOT A NATURAL RIGHT. 

Is there any such thing as a natural right to vote? All the legal 
authorities say no. The Supreme Court of the United States says 
no. Common sense says no. 

"The granting of the franchise," said Chief Justice Marshall, 
" has always been regarded, in the practice of nations, as a matter of 
expediency and not as an inherent right." 

" Suffrage," said Judge Cooley, in his work on the Principles of 
Constitutional Law, " can not be the right of the individual, because 
it does not exist for the benefit of the individual, but for the benefit 
of the State itself." 

The Cyclopedia of American Government says: "That suffrage 
can not be a natural right is obvious from the fact that no com- 
munity can ever enfranchise all its citizens." 

And, as later will appear, the suffrage leaders themselves once 
abandoned the claim that the vote was a right, and they demanded 
it only on the ground of expediency. 

A PRIVILEGE WITH A HEAVY OBLIGATION. 

The franchise is our instrument of government, carrying with it 
a heavy responsibility, and it is given to those to whom the State, 
for what it conceives to be its own highest interests, sees fit to give 
it. 

If the franchise were a right, like the right of every one to the 
protection of life and property, the Government would not be justi- 
fied in withholding it from any sane, law-abiding individual. 

That it is not such a right common sense alone teaches. 

The minor, the alien, the soldier or the sailor in the service of 
Uncle Sam, and the citizens of the District of Columbia each has a 
right to have his person and his property protected. 

But he has no vote. 

From each of these groups the ballot has been withheld on the 
ground that its " participation in government would be for the dis- 
advantage of the State," the reasons for taking that ground being, 
of course, different in each case. 

In the case of women, it was a question solely of how they coald 
best serve the State, and it was decided that women can best serve 
the State outside the realm of political contention. 

It is clear, therefore, that the case of Miss Shaw and the National 
Woman Suffrage Association falls of its own weight, since it is based 
on something which does not exist. 

Neither man nor woman has a natural right to vote. 
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THE QUESTION FOB THE VOTER. 

Since the question of natural right is not involved, the question 
every man should try to answer to his own satisfaction before he 
decides on woman suffrage is: Will the public interest be better 
served on the whole by an electorate composed of men and women 
than it is by an electorate of men alone? 

This question is fundamental. 

If it can be demonstrated that the State will benefit by woman 
suffrage, woman suffrage should be adopted; for what benefits the 
State benefits all within the State. 

But it should not be adopted until that has been shown beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 

WHAT THE SUFFRAGISTS MUST PROVE. 

It isn't enough for the suffragists to attempt to prove that no harm 
will come to the State by the doubling of its electorate. 

The burden is upon them to prove that votes for women will raise 
the standard of government and make it more efficient. 

They must prove, therefore, that, on the average, women will vote 
more intelligently, more discriminatingly, more regularly, and more 
unselfishly than men. 

They must prove that, on the average, women will be wiser and 
better electors and legislators than men. 

Woman suffrage means greatly increased outlay of time and money 
devoted to elections and to government. It means diverting woman 
from her natural duties. 

This is a direct loss to the State. 

The suffragists must prove that women's votes will bring to the 
State some gain that will more than counterbalance this loss. 

What is that gain to be? 

THE NET RESULT OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE A LOSS TO WOMEN AND TO THE 

STATE. 

It is generally agreed that the greatest menace to government is 
not the corrupt or ignorant voter, but the voter who fails to do his 
duty on election day. And this menace is tremendously increased 
by the addition of women to the electorate. 

A small minority of women may be able to induce men to force 
the ballot on an unwilling majority of women, but no power has yet 
been devised to make an unwilling majority of women vote. 

Certain voters, male and female, can always be depended upon to 
go to the polls. 

These are the voters who are led by bosses or by private interests. 
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The influence of such voters can be offset only when the rest of 
the electorate likewise goes to the polls. 

Woman suffrage will double the number of voters who will vote 
as they are told. 

But it will not double the number of independent voters, because 
the great majority of women whose votes would count against the 
bosses and the selfish interests will not go to the polls. 

Woman suffrage, therefore, will greatly increase the danger of 
boss-controlled and interest-controlled legislation. 

HOW WOMEN HAVE USED THE BALLOT. 

Proof of the foregoing is found in all States where women have 
either full or partial suffrage. In Massachusetts women have had 
the school vote since 1879. The suffragists asked for it then as a 
test of what women would do in politics. Here is the result: 

In the last 18 years there has been in Massachusetts an average 
registration of 4.8 per cent of the legal women voters, and an actual 
vote of 2.1 per cent, or less than half the registration. 

In many Massachusetts towns years have passed without a single 
female vote. 

According to the Chicago Tribune, a suffragist newspaper, which 
made a careful estimate just before the Chicago election of April 
6, 1915, there were in that city at that time 512,657 men and 501,384 
women eligible to register and vote. The vote on April 6, as offi- 
cially recorded, was: Men, 434,277, or 82.7 per cent of the total 
number of legal male voters; women, 250,404, or only 49.9 per cent 
of the total number of legal female voters. 

Here we have 50.1 per cent of the women of Chicago neglecting 
their political duties, while only 17.3 per cent of the men are guilty 
of like neglect 

In 1912 there were six woman suffrage States, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Washington, and California. The combined vote 
of men and women for President in those States in 1912 was 47.9 
per cent of the men and women over 21, while in the adjoining 
States of Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, Nevada, South Dakota, and 
Missouri, where only men voted for President in 1912, the vote 
was 69.1 per cent of the men of voting age. 

The male and female votes of the double suffrage States are not 
kept separate, but if the percentage of men voting in those States 
was as large as in the adjoining male suffrage States, then only 19.1 
per cent of the women went to the polls in the double suffrage 
States. 

On the other hand, if more than 19.1 per cent of the women voted 
in the double suffrage States, then less than 69.1 per cent of the men 
in those States voted. 
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From which figures one of two conclusions is inevitable: Either 
women do not vote as generally as men when given the opportunity 
or the fact that women have the ballot causes men to lose interest 
and neglect their political duties. And in either case the result is 
an increase in the stay-at-home percentage and a distinct injury 
to State and Nation. 

THE HIGH COST OF GOVERNMENT. 

One of the largest items in the high cost of living is the cost of 
government. Twenty years ago the annual cost of town, State, and 
Federal Government for the average family of five was less than 
$100. To-day, according to the United States Census Bureau, it is 
almost $300. 

According to the New York Times, which made an exhaustive 
investigation, the New York State election of 1914 cost $4,079,171.42, 
or $2.83 per voter, $2 of which came from the public purse. 

The secretary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a suffragist, 
estimates that the doubling of an electorate adds at least 50 per 
cent to the cost of elections. 

On this basis, if the cost in other States is approximately what it 
is in New York, woman suffrage means an additional expense of 
at least $1.40 per voter at every election. 

Figures filed with the Secretary of the United States Senate show 
that the expenses of candidates for the Senate in 1914 were more 
than three times as great in woman-suffrage States as in male- 
suffrage States of approximately the same population. 

Those who do not count the cost will not consider this an argu- 
ment against double suffrage. But the poor man is forced to count 
the cost. 

He is counting it now in all woman-suffrage States, and he is 
counting it in Australia and New Zealand, double-suffrage countries 
which are known as the champion debt-ridden countries of the 
world. 

Unless you wish to pay a higher tax on your property without 
any compensating advantage you must vote " no " on woman suffrage. 

THE COLORADO OBJECT LESSON. 

In its gross mismanagement of the miners' strike of 1918-14 Colo- 
rado furnishes one of the best object lessons of the evil results of 
woman suffrage. 

As a result of indifference and neglect of duty on the part of the 
feminized electorate the liquor and mining laws in the strike region 
had become inoperative. 

In 20 years of woman suffragl no attempt had been made to secure 
a workmen's compensation law, the establishment of an efficient 

S D— 64-1— vol 42 49 
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board of arbitration, or any other action that might have prevented 
trouble, while the forces of law and order had been allowed to 
degenerate into a brutal gang. 

Thus the male and female Colorado electorate tolerated conditions 
that bred violent hatred between capital and labor, and found too 
late that it had neglected to provide adequate means of controlling 
the situation. 

During a period of six months, while men, women, and children 
were being killed and anarchy reigned, the electorate turned a deaf 
ear to suggestions for a special session of the legislature, and finally, 
the State militia having added to the reign of terror instead of sup- 
pressing it, the State confessed its incompetence, abdicated its sov- 
ereignty, and sent for Federal troops. 

Federal troops have seldom been called upon to deal with strikes 
in male-suffrage States, except strikes threatening interstate com- 
merce and the safety of the United States mails, and therefore prop- 
erly subject to Federal interference. 

Twice in 10 years Colorado has been obliged to call upon Uncle 
Sam to quell riots in its midst affecting State issues solely, and is 
the only State in the Union having that unenviable record. 



In its belated special session in the spring of 1914 the Colorado 
Legislature acted precisely as a legislature chosen by a weak and 
indifferent electorate might be expected to act. 

" The wranglings at Denver," said the Nation, commenting on the 
situation at that time, "are a most significant commentary on the 
bloodshed and anarchy in the mining districts." 

Impotence in the maintenance of the law * * * has been merely a re- 
flection of the lack of that kind of public sentiment upon which the integrity 
and the potency of the law everywhere depend. 

The President of the United States sent an official protest against 
the " inaction of the Colorado Legislature." 

Every incident of the State's handling of the strike clearly proves 
the weakening influence upon the electorate of 20 years of woman 
suffrage. 

woman's vote a confessed disappointment. 

The obvious failure of woman suffrage has forced many persons, 
once ardent believers in votes for women, to admit that their hopes 
have been disappointed. Some of these still profess to believe in 
suffrage, on the ground of natural tight. Others frankly declare 
that they would vote for its repeal if they had the opportunity. 
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Here are a few of these fatal admissions: 
Judge Lindsey of Denver (still a suffragist) : 

The women are as free of the power of the beast as the men are and no 
freer * * *. Their leaders In politics are politicians * * *. Women In 
politics are human beings * * * and they are unable to free us because 
they are not free themselves. (Everybody's Magazine, May, 1910.) 

******* 

Where Is our adult probation law? We are a suffrage State. Massachusetts 
Is not, but they have an adult probation law. Where Is our home-finding 
society? We are suffrage, but our dependent children are put In homes for 
dependent children Instead of being given the rights of family ties. 

We are 20 years behind Massachusetts In spite of suffrage. (From an address 
delivered at a Susan B. Anthony banquet In Denver, Colo., 1915.) 

Mrs. R. C. Campbell, of the Colorado State Board for the Care 
of Dependent Children: 

We did believe, of course, In our hearts that women In public life would 
purify politics and would make for a higher moral and political standard. 
After 20 years we are forced to admit that human nature as displayed by women 
Is not different from that displayed by men, and If. the appeal had been made 
on the ground of uplift of politics it would have been disproved by the facts. 

Judge W. H. Snell, of Tacoma, Wash, : 

I favored woman suffrage in Washington and voted for it But * • • I 
am so greatly disappointed at the way it has worked out that I would today 
welcome an opportunity to vote for its withdrawal; and I believe if it were 
resubmitted to the people of Washington, and every man and woman of voting 
age were compelled to vote upon it, woman suffrage would be defeated by an 
overwhelming majority. (From the Boston Post, Mar. 31, 1915.) 

Mrs. Francis W. Goddard, one of Colorado's most prominent and 
respected women: 

For years I believed in woman suffrage, and have worked day in and day 
out for it I now see my mistake * * *. The experiment is a failure. It 
has done Colorado no good. It has done women no good. The best thing for 
both would be if to-morrow the ballot for women could be abolished. 

Miss Annie Bock, of Los Angeles, Cal., former secretary of the 
California Equality League, addressing a committee of the United 
States Senate: 

I gave without remuneration over a year of my Mfe, working for suffrage. 
If I had to do it over again I would work twice as hard, if that were possible, 
against it * * *. I have had more than ordinary opportunity to observe 
and watch the workings of suffrage, and I consider the result not only unsatis- 
factory and disappointing, but disastrous. 

A large volume could easily be filled with testimony of this kind 
from men and women who are not afraid to look facts in the face. 

The.time to think of this is now, not after woman suffrage has been 
adopted. 
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THE DIVORCE EVIL AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The statistics of divorce prove that this great social menace is more 
prevalent and increasing faster in the woman-suffrage West than in 
any other section of the country. 

For purposes of comparison, let us take adjoining male and double 
suffrage States. 

Colorado, with woman suffrage since 1893, has 409 divorces to 
every 100,0(30 of married population, while adjoining male-suffrage 
Nebraska has only 226. 

The divorce rate per 100,000 of married population is 513 in Wash- 
ington, 347 in Idaho, 368 in Oregon, and 361 in Wyoming, all woman- 
suffrage States; while in male-suffrage Missouri, North and South 
Dakota the divorce rate per 100,000 of married population is only 
281, 268, and 270, respectively. 

Although not yet so far advanced along the line of easy divorce 
as the woman suffrage countries of Scandinavia, where divorce is 
simply a matter of mutual consent, the divorce mills of some of our 
suffrage States are sufficiently notorious for all practical purposes. 

Rev. Martin Hart, dean of the Denver Cathedral, in the issue of 
The Chronicle (a religious paper) for February, 1915, says. 

Here In Denver we had last year 1,266 divorces out of 2,500 marriages. 

It may be argued that the increasing prevalence of divorce in 
woman-suffrage States is due, not to the fact that women are in 
politics, but to the fact that these States are inhabited by a compara- 
tively unstable people, who hold the marriage bond much more lightly 
than their more conservative and perhaps more religious neighbors. 

Well, which horn of this dilemma do the suffragists want to take? 

Does woman suffrage increase divorce, or do none but unstable, 
radical peoples adopt woman suffrage? 

The fact is that both these questions should be answered in the 
affirmative. Woman suffrage does increase divorce, because divorce 
has increased faster under woman suffrage than it did before; and 
only radical peoples, with comparatively elastic notions about mar- 
riage, adopt woman suffrage, because it has yet to be accepted by any 
State which has not proven an easy prey to Mormonism, Socialism, 
and other radical doctrines. 

We should oppose woman suffrage at every opportunity and pro- 
tect the home from a new and potent element of discord. 

SUFFRAGE STATES MERE IMITATORS. 

That woman suffrage States have been mere imitators in the march 
of progress is admitted by all fair witnesses. William Hard and 
V. D. Jordan, trained investigators with a leaning for suffrage, say 
in the July number of Everybody's Magazine: 
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Women henceforth can gain no new right, financial or educational or occu- 
pational or in any way personal, which can be compared in value with the rights 
men have already given them. 

The biggest revolutions in the standing of woman before the law have all been 
accomplished. 

And we will go further, having just insured our lives. We will say that when 
woman suffrage Is introduced it brings in nothing new in the way of legis- 
lation • • •. 

In other words, we don't see woman suffrage doing anything that men haven't 
done already. 

Here we have, according to these suffragist investigators, two sexes 
doing the work of one and nothing whatever gained. 

SOCIAL WELFARE LAWS FIRST ENACTED IN MALE-SUFFRAGE STATES. 

Every one of the following kinds of legislation was first conceived 
and advocated by men and first enacted by male legislators elected by 
the votes of men alone : 

Limiting the hours of women in industry to 64 a week and to 8 
a day. 

Prohibiting night work by women in industry and prohibiting the 
employment of women too soon before and after childbirth. 

Compensating widows and children of workmen killed in industry. 

Securing the property rights of married women. 

Conferring equal rights of guardianship upon women. 

Bed-light abatement laws and laws against white-slave traffic. 

Providing for effective birth registration (a law essential to the 
reduction of infant mortality). 

Limiting child labor and establishing juvenile courts. 

Some of the foregoing kinds of laws, notably the law prohibiting 
night work, have not yet been passed in woman-suffrage States. 

THE WOMAN IN INDUSTRY. 

We are told the woman in industry needs the ballot to protect her 
interests. Well, she has had the ballot a good many years in some 
States. 

Has it helped her? Can it help her? 

The answer to these questions is found in the fact that male- 
suffrage States lead in legislation for the benefit of women in 
industry. 

If women in industry could help themselves with the ballot they 
would have helped themselves in Colorado and other States where 
they vote. 

That they have not helped themselves with the ballot proves con- 
clusively that they can not help themselves with the ballot 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND EQUAL PAT. 

" Equal pay for equal work " is a very misleading slogan. It im- 
plies that women working as many hours and as efficiently as men 
are discriminated against in the matter of pay on account of sex, 
and that this would not be so if women had the vote. 

In the first place, there is little if any such discrimination. 

In the second place, the woman's vote could not do away with it 
if it existed, because work and wages are regulated by the universal 
law of supply and demand. 

Samuel Gompers says women get less for their work than men 
because they ask for less. 

That is true in a sense. But it is far from being the whole .story. 

The fact is that unless they put a small price on it themselves and 
unless it is of inferior quality women are not paid less than men 
when they sell their work. 

It is when they sell their time that the difference between men's 
and women's pay appears. 

And this is a matter the ballot can not change, because it is con- 
trolled by the physical facts of nature. 

In the general recognition of woman's need of special protective 
legislation, we have the proof that women are weaker than men phys- 
ically, and can not compete with men in industry on a footing of 
absolute equality. 

Employers of labor pay for skill and experience, for quantity 
and quality of output. 

They do not pay for sex. 

The question of the difference between men's and women's pay, 
therefore, is fundamentally a physical question. 

It has nothing whatever to do with politics. 

HOW IT WORKS IN PRACTICE. 

u The vote," says Samuel Gompers, " doesnt mean a job, and equal 
suffrage doesn't necessarily mean equal pay for equal work." (Bos- 
ton Traveler, May 14, 1915.) 

Mr. Gompers ought to be a good judge. He is a suffragist. He 
has been interested in labor for many years. He has also had the 
ballot. His word, therefore, ought to be accepted as pretty con- 
clusive evidence of what the ballot cant do in the field of wages 
and wort. 

In Colorado women have voted for nearly a quarter of a century. 

Has the ballot raised women's wages in that State? 

Has it given them equal pay for equal work? 

In her book entitled "Equal Suffrage," Dr. Helen Sumner says: 

Taking the public employment as a whole, women in Colorado receive con- 
siderably less remuneration than men. 
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In the United States as a whole, according to Dr. Sumner, women 
receive 55.3 per cent of the average of men's wages. 

But in Colorado, where women vote, women receive only 47 cents 
for every 100 cents paid to men in wages. 

Clearly, therefore, the ballot has not helped the Colorado wage 
earner to improve her economic status. 

Does anyone think it will do for the wage-earning woman of 
other States of what it has failed to do for her Colorado sisters? 

A MARRIED WOMAN'S QUESTION. 

The question of how the suffrage affects woman is, after all, a 
question that concerns not a particular class of women, but the 
average woman. 

And the average woman is found in the home with three or four 
children, doing her own housework and rocking her own cradle. 

Business and industry are, as a rule, mere incidents in women's 
lives. 

The instinct of the normal woman is not to work for somebody 
for wages, not to compete with men in business or the professions, 
but to form a life partnership with some man and raise a family. 

It is for this reason that women remain in industry but from five 
to seven years on the average, when they graduate into matrimony. 

Fortunately for her the interests of the industrial woman are not 
selfish interests. If they were, she would be helpless, with the vote 
or without it. Her real interests, on the contrary, are community 
interests, and the community takes care of them as a matter of self- 
protection. 

The question for the voters, therefore, is not how the vote will 
affect the woman in industry, but how will it affect the average 
woman, who is a married woman with three or four children? 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND PROHIBITION. 

Has woman suffrage helped the cause of temperance? Are women 
generally opposed to the saloon, and will they vote it out of ex- 
istence if given the opportunity? 

Suffragists vary their answers to these questions according to the 
class of men whose votes they are seeking. Let us consider the facts. 

Nineteen States have adopted prohibition. Of these, 6 have woman 
suffrage. But one of them, Kansas, adopted prohibition in 1880, 32 
years before it adopted woman suffrage. So that of the States that 
have adopted prohibition, 14 have adopted it, with men alone voting, 
while only 5 have adopted it with the aid of women's votes. 

The State of Maine, which has defeated every attempt to intro- 
duce woman suffrage, has had prohibition since 1850. 
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North Dakota, which defeated woman suffrage at the polls in 1914, 
has had prohibition since 1889. 

Not a single State went dry with women voting before November 
3, 1914. 

Chi May 4, 1915, the women of Reno, exercising the franchise for 
the first time, voted against the proposition to reduce the number 
of saloons from 80 to 40, and were publicly thanked by the liquor 
interests for standing by them. 

After 46 years of woman suffrage the State of Wyoming is still 
wet. 

Colorado, woman suffrage since 1893, adopted prohibition No- 
vember 3, 1914, but the city of Denver gave a majority against it. 

California, suffrage since 1911, defeated prohibition in 1914 by 
nearly 200,000 majority. 

In Montana, before the election in 1914, the suffragists refused 
to permit the Woman's Christian Temperance Union to march in 
their parade. 

The facts prove beyond a doubt that the liquor interests have 
nothing to fear and the temperance interests have nothing to expect 
from women's votes. 

THE CROWNING PROOF OF SUFFRAGE FAILURE. 

If any further evidence is needed of the utter futility of double 
suffrage, it is found in the almost complete abandonment by suffrage 
leaders of the practical-results argument in their demand for the 
ballot and their return to the exploded theory of natural right. 

It was upon the theory of right that the original demand for the 
vote for woman was based. But when the Supreme Court had ruled 
again and again that no such right existed the suffragists abandoned 
the theory and rested their cause on the alleged wonders the woman's 
vote had worked in States where it existed. 

As late as 1914 the suffrage-campaign manual explicitly stated 
that suffrage was not a natural right. 

The argument for suffrage, then, as it had been for years, was 
that it would purify politics, reduce infant mortality, wipe out the 
social evil, and make happier families. 

" Look at Colorado " was the suffragist challenge to every doubt- 
ing Thomas. 

The government of Colorado had not yet broken down. 

And as most people were thinking of other things than votes for 
women no serious attempt was made to prove that the rosy pictures 
of alleged conditions in Colorado were not pictures of actual condi- 
tions, but pictures originating in the imagination of their suffrage 
painters. 
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But the government of Colorado has since broken down. 

With the strike of 1913-14 came the nightmare of anarchy, due 
to the impotency and indifference of a feminized electorate. 

The Colorado suffrage argument had become a suffrage boom- 
erang. 

THE HOUSE OP CARDS. 

When the house of cards built by the suffragists upon the sands 
of Colorado fell about their ears, they were forced to seek another 
foundation for their unstable edifice. And there was only one avail- 
able, the abandoned delusion of natural right. 

The thing that wasn't so, according to the suffrage-campaign 
manual of 1914, became the corner stone of the suffrage movement 
before the campaign manual was off the press. 

" Back to Susan B. Anthony's ' rights ' argument " was the verbal 
lifeline thrown to the drifting and bewildered suffragists. And 
Miss Anna Howard Shaw gave this message to the country : 

I contend that we should not answer our opponents when they argue along 
these lines, because facts as to the results of equal suffrage, or the number of 
women who want suffrage, or the reasons they ought to want it, have no 
bearing on our question. 

Miss Shaw still stands on that ground, and the suffrage associa- 
tions, State and National, stand there with her. 

FACTS NO LONGER COUNT. 

Although female suffrage has been on trial from 5 to 47 years in 
9 States of the Union, the suffragists refuse to stand on their record, 
but base their demand for the further extension of the suffrage on 
grounds abandoned as untenable more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

Is it possible to imagine a more convincing confession of the 
failure of woman suffrage? 

ONLY A SMALL MINORITY OF WOMEN DEMAND THE BALLOT. 

The woman-suffrage movement is the only movement having for 
its object the extension of the electorate that has ever met with 
organized opposition from those it was proposed to enfranchise. 

This is a fact of tremendous significance. 

It is a danger signal that must not be ignored by those who wish 
to do even-handed justice to all concerned in the settlement of this 
question. 

The woman-suffrage fight is not a fight between men and women. 
It is a fight between women. 
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It is not a question of women's rights. It is a question of which 
women's rights — the fancied rights of those who demand the ballot 
as the alpha and omega of all things temporal and spiritual, or 
the real rights of those who wish to remain free from political 
strife. 

THE THREE TAILORS OF TOOLET STREET. 

There are in the United States 24,555,754 females of voting age 
and over. Of these 2,097,954 live in the 11 full double-suffrage 
States and 1,567,491 live in Illinois, where the legislature gave 
women limited suffrage without the consent of the people. 

The suffrage associations of the country claim a m«.Timmn of 
approximately 800,000 members. 

Thus, with the women of voting age in the suffrage States and in 
Illinois, taking the suffragist claims at their face value, we have a 
total of only 4,465,445 women in the United States who are either 
suffragists or women entitled to register and vote, leaving over 
20,000,000 women of voting age who are not enfranchised and not 
suffragists. 

It is a safe conclusion, also, that only a comparatively few of the 
2,097,954 women in the* 11 double-suffrage States are believers in 
woman suffrage, since less than one-third of 1 per cent of them are 
enrolled in any suffrage organization. 

Suffragists are fond of demanding the ballot in the name of the 
women of the United States. But in view of their numbers they 
have no more right to pretend to speak for the women of the United 
States than the " three tailors of Tooley Street" had to petition 
Parliament as " We, the people of the United Kingdom." 

To enfranchise women against the will of the majority would be 
undemocratic and unjust. 

While less than 10 per cent of the women citizens of any State 
express a desire for the vote, the most undemocratic act of which the 
men of that State could be guilty would be to approve a woman- 
suffrage amendment. 

The fundamental principle of democracy is the consent of the 
governed. 

This implies majority rule. 

And as at least 90 per cent of our women citizens, so far as we have 
any evidence, consent to our form of government and express no desire 
for a change, it is clear that the interests of democracy demand that 
their wishes be considered, rather than the wishes of the 10 per cent 
who are in revolt against our Government and demand that unwel- 
come and injurious burdens be placed upon their sisters. 

The demand is for justice for women. 

Very well, but for which women? For the 10 per cent who de- 
mand, or for the 90 per cent who protest or who say nothing? 
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Let us, by all means, be just to women. 

But let us be just by respecting the rights of the majority who 
consent to our Government, for in this way we shall be just to the 
State and to all women, even — though they may not know it — to the 
minority who are in rebellion. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TAXATION. 

" But," we are told, u it is unjust to tax women without giving them 
the vote." This is a variation of the old " taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny " slogan, and no more fallacious argument has 
ever come from the suffrage propagandists. 

Women are not taxed without representation. 

Every woman taxpayer gets for her taxes what every male tax- 
payer gets — public improvements and protection of life and property. 

And she is represented by all the male taxpayers in the com- 
munity, because they can not represent themselves without repre- 
senting her. 

Their interests as taxpayers are identical. 

Furthermore, as a much smaller percentage of women than of men 
pay taxes, woman suffrage would greatly increase the percentage of 
nontaxpaying voters; and thus, if there were a relation between tax- 
ation and the ballot, votes for women would leave the woman tax- 
payer, as well as the male taxpayer, in a much worse position than 
before. 

The fact is, however, that taxation and the vote have no connection 
whatsoever. 

A man may own property in every city and town in the State 
except the one where he lives, yet he can vote only in the one where 
he lives. 

Minors and aliens are fully taxed on their property, but are ex- 
cluded from the franchise. 

A system of government based on property would give the rich 
man a power over the poor man that would destroy democratic gov- 
ernment and gives us in its place a plutocracy. 

It was because of its inherent injustice that the property qualifi- 
cation for voters was abolished in many States in this Union years 
ago, and the demand that it be revived now in the interest of a few 
women is so extraordinary that it is difficult to understand how any- 
one can be deceived by it. 

TWO KINDS OF TAXES. 

In an article quoted in the Unpopular Eeview for January-March, 
1916, Dr. Bossiter Johnson shows very clearly the reason for man- 
hood suffrage and why women who can not vote are not unjustly 
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treated in being required to pay taxes on their property. Dr. John- 
son says: 

There are two kinds of taxes, a money tax and a service tax. • • • The 
service tax is levied on men alone. It calls for Jury service, police service, 
military service, and every man takes his chances on It * * * Representa- 
tion goes with this kind of taxation, and not with the other. Property is pro- 
tected by the Government, as women are; but property, whether man's or 
woman's, has no representation. 

• • • Mr. Asto.* has one vote, the sweeper has one vote, and I have one vote. 
And the reason is plain and unanswerable. It is because Mr. Astor can carry 
one musket, the sweeper can carry one musket, I can carry one musket Mr. 
Astor enjoys his great property because the sweeper and I are ready to shoulder 
our muskets to protect him in it; the sweeper is secure in his little earnings 
because Mr. Astor and I are ready to stand by him with our muskets; and I 
find It worth while to be industrious because Mr. Astor and the sweeper make. 
It dangerous for anybody to molest me, 

Without this protection our possessions would be of no value ; this protection 
we contribute in equal measure, man for man ; and this same protection we ex- 
tend to our sisters, our cousins, and our aunts. 

The woman suffragists, so far from suffering taxation without representation, 
are asking to be represented where they are not taxed. 

The sexes were created different and designed to cooperate, not 
to compete. 

The demand for votes for women is based largely upon the extraor- 
dinary assumption that what holds true between man and man 
must therefore hold true between man and woman. 

But the establishment of this principle would mean a fair field and 
favor to none, the last thing in the world for which women should 



The whole trend of modern legislation is toward further special 
privileges and protection for women. Their nature demands it. The 
interests of society demand it. 

Motherhood, potential and actual, must be protected if the race is 
not to perish from the earth. 

There is no question of superiority, inferiority, or equality involved 
in this discussion. 

To say that men and women are equal, or that one sex is superior 
to the other, is as senseless as to say that air and water are equal, or 
that one is superior to the other. 

Each is superior in its own sphere. 

Both are essential to life. 

But they are essentially different and can not be compared. 

To ask woman to assume the burdens of government is to ask her 
to neglect her natural functions for a wasteful duplication of effort 
in a field for which nature did not intend her. 

The duty of men is to protect women from such wasteful and un- 
natural burdens. 
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THE BALLOT WOULD BOB WOMAN OF HER NONPARTISAN POWER. 

How can women best serve the State? Can they serve it best by 
entering into political contests with men, or can they serve it best by 
leaving the turmoil of politics to men and directing their gifts along 
lines denied to men by partisan political ties? 

The ballot is not a panacea. It is not a spiritual influence. 

It is merely an instrument of convenience in the transaction of the 
business of government. 

True reform begins, not in the ballot box or in the halls of legisla- 
tion, but in the cradle, in the nursery, in the school, in the church, 
around the family fireside. 

And there, without the ballot, woman can do more toward making 
a better world* than anything men or women can possibly accomplish 
through politics. 

Legislation is merely crystallized public opinion. And in the cre- 
ation of such public opinion women now have a tremendous influ- 
ence — an influence due to the fact that they can approach public 
questions as women interested solely in the good of the community. 

With the ballot women deal with such questions as men now deal 
with them — not with an eye single to the public good, but with one 
eye on the public good and the other on the political party good. 

They work as members of some political party, and the State loses 
this great nonpartisan body, which is one of the essential checks and 
balances of party government. 

We should oppose woman suffrage if we wish to preserve for the 
public weal the nonpartisan power of women. 

THE BASIS OF GOVERNMENT IS PHYSICAL FORCE. 

Woman suffrage violates the basic principle of all government — 
the principle that the electorate must possess the inherent power to 
execute its sovereign will expressed in legislation. 

The gift of the ballot would fail to clothe woman with any real 
political authority, for the obvious reason that there would be 
nothing back of the ballot. 

Law is the expression of sovereignty, and sovereignty rests ulti- 
mately upon physical force and upon nothing else. 

Not that " might makes right," but the might must exist to make 
right secure. 

Our statute books are filled with laws to protect us in our right to 
life and property, but our real protection is not in the law, but first 
in the strong right arm and in the gun and club of the policeman, 
and ultimately in the majority of male voters who would be called 
upon to back him up with force of arms if necessary. 
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The lawless element of the community is kept from lawlessness 
not by statutes but by the fear of men clothed with authority to 
enforce the law. 

Women are prohibited by nature from being this law-enforcing 
power. 

To create an electorate lacking in the one indispensable element of 
sovereignty would be to undermine the foundations not only of gov- 
ernment but of the social order. 

The woman's ballot would be a blank-cartridge ballot. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE, FEMINISM, AND SOCIALISM. 

All the facts bear out the statement that woman suffrage, feminism, 
and socialism are marching hand in hand toward a complete social 
revolution. 

" One million Socialists work and vote for woman suffrage," was 
the slogan inscribed on the red banner carried by the Socialist con- 
tingent in the big suffrage parade in Washington, D. C, in March, 
1913. 

Every Socialist and every feminist is an ardent worker in the cause 
of votes for women. 

The editor of the Woman's Journal, the national suffrage organiza- 
tion organ, is an avowed Socialist, having said in an interview in the 
Boston Post, December 26, 1911: 

I became converted to socialism through reading Socialist newspapers. 

" Woman suffrage," says Daniel De Leon, one of the most promi- 
nent American Socialists, " must take its place as an integral splinter 
in the torch that lights the path of the social revolution." 

Radical Socialists and feminists, like Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
Inez Millholland-Boissevain, Winifred Harper Cooley, and Max 
Eastman are engaged as speakers on suffrage platforms, and their 
most radical feministic and socialistic utterances are published, ad- 
vertised, and sent broadcast by the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation as arguments for votes for women. 

So close is the partnership between woman suffrage, feminism, and 
socialism that in order to dissolve it, this is what the suffrage asso- 
ciations would have to do : 

Drop all their Socialist and feminist officers, speakers, and writers, 
withdraw from circulation all the feminist and Socialist literature 
published and sent broadcast by the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in the effort to gain suffrage converts, and pass resolutions 
repudiating the doctrines of socialism and feminism. 

Imagine the violent upheaval in the upper circles of suffragism 
that would inevitably follow a serious movement on the part of 
suffragists to adopt such drastic measures of reform. 
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Yet they must be adopted before the woman suffrage movement 
can come before the people free from the stains of socialism and 
feminism. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND FEMINISM. 

Woman suffrage, according to Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
Hale, noted suffragist, is an essential branch of the tree of feminism. 

"Feminism," she says in her book on the subject, "is gradually 
supplying to women the things they most need." And among these 
things she mentions easy divorce and economic independence. 

Easy divorce, as feminists explain it, is divorce at will. It would 
permit a wife to cast off her husband and take another without 
* consulting the courts. 

Economic independence is the theory that wives must engage in 
gainful occupations outside the home in order to be independent. 
For a wife to be supported by her husband is, according to feminism, 
to be a parasite. 

Feminism, therefore, would compel wives to compete with hus- 
bands in business and industry. It would make marriage a farce 
and the home, as we know it, a thing of the past. 

Feminism is a revolt against nature and Christian morals. 

Writing in McClure's Magazine for March, 1913, Inez Millholland- 
Boissevain, a prominent suffragist, forsees with delight "The be- 
ginnings of a breakdown of the artificial barriers in the way of a 
more natural observance of the mating instinct." 

In other words, free love. 

In the Forum for April, 1915, Lottie M. Montgomery says, among 
other things too indecent to quote : 

In the future woman will make the sex laws which govern herself and 
they will not be uniform or written into the statutes as they are now. Every 
woman will be a law unto herself. * * * To substantiate my statements I 
refer to the leading spokeswomen of the feminist movement, i. e., Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Oilman, Ellen Key, Emma Goldman, Mrs. G. G. Hartley, and to 
Bernard Shaw and Ibsen. 

The Case for Woman Suffrage, a bibliography of suffrage litera- 
ture published by the College Equal Suffrage League and sold by 
the National Woman Suffrage Association, sneers at the old- 
fashioned suffrage arguments and gives the highest meed of praise 
to the radical writing of the most radical feminists and socialists. 

Too many advocates of woman suffrage, says The Case (p. 64), insist 
that when woman is enfranchised she will he no less " womanly " than before, 
whereas in point of fact perhaps the chief thing to be said for the suffrage 
is precisely that it will make woman less womanly, in the commonly accepted 
sense of the term. * * * One can not argue logically on woman suffrage 
without facing this fact 

This is the unwholesome and destructive doctrine of the feminist 
It is not the doctrine of the normal man or woman. 
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"There is no difference," says Rabbi Joseph Silverman, u between 
woman suffrage, socialism, and the present feminist movement. The 
one means the other, and no matter which cause wins first disaster 
to matrimony and the home will follow. 

If, as Mrs. Hale says, "Woman suffrage is an essential branch of 
the tree of feminism," then woman suffrage must be destroyed in 
order that the tree of immoral feminism may not grow. 

To protect the home and society from the feminist menace we 
must fight the woman-suffrage movement. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND SOCIALISM. 

That woman suffrage is essential to the success of socialism is the 
claim of the most enlightened socialists. One of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of socialism is that the interests of husband and wife are 
different, that the individual, and not the family, should be the 
unit of the State, and the enfranchisement of woman, as Mrs. A. 
J. George has so clearly pointed out, is necessary to put this prin- 
ciple into operation. 

There are just two ways, says Mrs. George, In which a married woman can 
vote — either with her husband or against him. If she votes with him she 
merely doubles the vote without changing the result. If she votes against 
him, then the family ceases to come in contact with the State as a unit — 
which is exactly what the socialists want. 

Socialism is the avowed enemy of modern civilization. It would 
abolish marriage, break up the family, and give the children over 
to the care of the State. 

In all woman-suffrage countries socialism is rampant, and in this 
country it prevails out of all proportion in States where women 
vote. 

Socialists want woman suffrage in order to advance socialism. 
They believe it is the only weapon with which they can break up 
the home. 

If we do not want to help socialism, we must oppose woman 
suffrage. 

ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE. 

What is to become of the home and the children under economic 
independence? The feminists do not seem to know definitely. 
Some suggest communal homes. Others suggest institutions. 

But all feminists agree that a wife must be independent of her 
husband, free to go and come as she pleases without consulting his 
desires. 

Dora Marsden in " Bondwomen,'' a pamphlet attacking marriage 
and characterizing wifehood as a species of slavery, says: 

The free woman's concern is to see to it that she shall be in a position to 
bear children if she wants them without soliciting maintenance from any man, 
whoever he may be. 
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" Bondwomen " was printed and circulated as a campaign docu- 
ment by the National Woman Suffrage Association. 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman, leading suffrage speaker and writer, 
in an article in the Woman's Journal, says : 

The woman should have as much to do in the home as the man — no more. 

* * * Who, then, wiU take care of the sick baby? The nurse, of 
course. • * * If the child is not seriously ill, the nurse is as good as the 
mother. If the child is seriously ill, the nurse is better. 

It is clear from this that if the suffragist-feminists have their 
way, wives who do not go out into the world to earn their own liv- 
ing will not be respectable, but will be known as parasites and 
bondwomen. 

" It is unwholesome," says Mary Ware Dennett, " for any woman 
to be supported by any man." 

Mrs. Dennett was formerly an officer of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and is now on the board of directors of the 
"Birth Control League," a race-suicide organization recently 
formed in New York. 

According to this theory the husband must cease to be the pro- 
vider and the wife cease to be the homemaker; otherwise their rela- 
tions are unwholesome. 

It is for workingmen to consider how the operation of this abomi- 
nable doctrine, apart from its destructive effect upon the home, 
would be likely to affect the labor market. 

What do they think would happen if all of the married women, in 
order to be respectable, were compelled to go out and look for jobs? 

Remember, if the vote is given to women, they will be in duty 
bound to use it. The vote is a public trust, and those who have it 
and who fail to use it are not good citizens. 

Suffragists who say, as most suffragists do, that " women who do 
not want to vote can stay at home," are counseling a very grave 
dereliction of duty, and are giving the most convincing proof of 
their own unfitness for the responsibilities they would force upon 
their unwilling sisters. 

• The enfranchisement of women means political organizations for 
women. It means women candidates for any and every office. It 
means politicians who can strike men in the most unfair way in a 
political contest, but whom men must not strike in return. 

The vote for women means women on juries. Don't forget that 
They say women jurors will "purify the atmosphere of the 
courts." Perhaps, but they can't purify the testimony to which they 
must listen in the jury box, and which they must discuss with 
strange men, and that often through the long hours of the night, 
behind the locked doors of the jury room. 

When they show you the suffrage map and boast that 49 per cent 
of Uncle Sam's territory is woman-suffrage territory, just remember 
SD-64-1-V0142 60 
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that New York State has approximately 1,000,000 more inhabitants 
than all the full double-suffrage States combined, yet New York 
State has 20,000 fewer square miles of territory than Washington — 
the smallest of the suffrage States. 

Less than 9 per cent of the population of the United States is in 
States that have full suffrage for women. 

There are neatfy three times as many people in the 4 great States 
that defeated woman suffrage at the polls in 1915 as there are in 
the 11 double-suffrage States. It is not area that counts on election 
day, but population. 

The suffrage map is a fraud. 

Woman suffrage is going, not coming. It met its Waterloo in 
1915, with overwhelming defeat at the hands of the people of 4 great 
eastern States, and it met rejection by the legislatures of 17 other 
States. 

Ohio defeated woman suffrage in 1912, and again in 1914 — the 
first time by a majority of 87,455, but the second time, after the 
voters had awakened to the menace, by a majority of 182,905. 

Michigan defeated woman suffrage in November, 1912, and again 
six months later — the first time by a majority of only 760; the second 
time by a majority of 96,144. 

Woman suffrage was defeated in Wisconsin in 1912 by a majority 
of 91,479; in North Dakota, 1914, by a majority of 9,139; in Ne- 
braska, 1914, by 10,104; and in Missouri, 1914, by 140,206. 

New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania defeated 
woman suffrage at the polls in 1915 — New York by a majority of 
194,984, Massachusetts by 188,457, New Jersey by 51,108, and Penn- 
sylvania by 55,686. 

The vote on the suffrage question in Massachusetts was unpre- 
cedented, being 91.2 per cent of the total vote for governor, while 
the vote for governor was the largest ever cast in any election in that 
State. 

The facts all show that the great majority of men and women 
everywhere, when their interest is aroused, are against the doubled 
electorate. Popular indifference is the best friend of woman suffrage. 

SUMMARY. 

The foregoing statements prove that the vote is not a natural 
right, but a grave responsibility, involving many burdensome and 
disagreeable duties. 

That woman suffrage is not only a costly and futile experiment, 
but a dangerous experiment, since it increases the stay-at-home vote, 
brings a new element of discord into the home, and lessens that re- 
spect of men for women which lies at the root of Christian civiliza- 
tion* 
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That the demand for the vote is the demand of a small but noisy 
minority. 

That woman suffrage is bad economy, being a proposal to compel 
two sexes whose interests are identical to do a job that one can do 
at least as well. 

That men are essential to government and women are not, man 
alone possessing the physical power to enforce the law, without which 
the ballot is useless. 

That the natural relation of the sexes is one not of equality but of 
difference, and that men and women were designed to work in dif- 
ferent spheres for the common good. 

That women can best serve the State outside the realm of political 
strife. 

That the woman-suffrage movement violates the fundamental 
principle of democracy in its bold attempt to force the will of a 
small minority upoA the great majority of women. 

That it is socialistic and feministic in its tendency to make the 
individual and not the family the unit of the State. 

That it is based on a feeling of sex antagonism, and is therefore a 
menace to the home. 

That it is an insult to men in its false declaration that they have 
failed to protect the interests of their wives, sisters, and daughters. 

That it is unnatural in its dream of a new freedom for women 
and a distinct injustice to the great mass of women, who do not want 
new burdens thrust upon them, but wish to be left free for the per- 
formance of those duties which are their natural inheritance and 
which must be performed if the race is not to perish. 

Please think this over carefully and then see if you do not agree 
that the best interests of the State and Nation demand the defeat of 
woman suffrage. 
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THREE YEARS OF THE NEW FREEDOM, 



BY SENATOR T. J. W ALSH. 



The State in whose name I am commissioned to speak in the United 
States Senate may very appropriately have a part m these festivities 
commemorative of Thomas Jefferson. It is the largest and the most 
remote of the commonwealths carved from the empire added to the 
Union through the wisdom and patriotism of that statesman. It was 
tiie scene of the greater part of the adventures of the intrepid ex- 
plorers, Lewis and Clark, sent out by him in anticipation of some turn 
in our affairs through which the sovereignty of the young Republic 
would be extended over the vast territory tney were to traverse. It 
h*s exhibited its attachment to the political principles for which he 
stood by sending to the National Congress, in both branches, a solid 
delegation of Democratic members. It is to-day overwhelmingly in 
sympathy with the purposes and policies of President Wilson and 
will give him its electoral vote as ids own successor. In these cir- 
cumstances may be found some explanation of the choice of a speaker 
to address you on "Three Years of the New Freedom." 

I may venture to speak on this occasion as a representative of an 
even larger constituency whose rapid conversion to the party of 
Jefferson is a noteworthy incident in the politics of our time. Barring 
Texas, not a State west of the meridian of Kansas City failed to give 
its electoral vote to the Republican nominee for President in 1904, and 
only Colorado and Nevada, still faithful to Bryan^ exhibited any 
change of sentiment in 1908. Oklahoma, coining into the Union 
meanwhile, was recorded for the great Nebraskan. From all that 
vast country there remained, when Guggenheim became the colleague 
of the venerable Teller on the 4th of March, 1907, only the latter and 
the veteran statesman, Francis G. Newlands, on the Democratic side 
' of the Senate. There are found there in the present Congress sixteen 
Democrats from that section. 

There were no conditions of a local character to which this change 
could be attributed, except it be that party ties bind less securely m 
the bounding West. 

A common conviction came over the country, revelation upon 
revelation had made the conclusion obvious, that the real power in 

government was passing, had passed in large measure, out of the 
ands of the people ana was being exercised in fact by a relatively 
small body of men of great wealth, conveniently referred to col- 
lectively as "Big Business." After quitting the office of Chief Exec- 
utive of the Nation, ex-President Taft asserted in a public address 
that our country had narrowly escaped becoming a plutocracy. The 
scales recently fell from the eyes of Senator Root, and the "invisible 
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government" stood revealed before him in all its hideousness. The 
West did not discern the evil more clearly* it acted more promptly. 
It turned instinctively to the party of Jefferson. The tendency to 
which it yielded was "hastened by the last effort of the Republican 
Party to enact revenue legislation. Continued in power by the elec- 
tion of 1908 on its promise to revise the tariff, it undertook the task 
with the result that the country stood aghast at the audacity it 
displayed in the act it offered, licensing the plunder of the people by 
the giant monopolies and illegal combinations. From that time 
forth it had no power to legislate touching any great questions of 
national moment. It was distrusted by the most nigh-minded men 
who called themselves Republicans, and the country at large was 
equally suspicious of it. The Democratic Party came into control 
of national affairs because the country had lost faith in the Repub- 
lican organization. The conviction became general that it could not 
or would not act except in conformity in substance to the wishes of 
the interests whose methods have been more recently exposed by 
the revelations touching £he looting of the New Haven and the Rock 
Island Railroads. 

The Democratic Party was called to power to restore popular gov- 
ernment. It has done so. It set about, pursuant to its pledge to the 
{>eople and its time-honored policy, to enact a revenue tariff. Dif- 
erences may exist, always have existed, touching the principle upon 
which customs duties should be laid. The wisdom of the Under- 
wood-Simmons law as a whole or in respect to specific provisions 
may be questioned but no man has had the hardihood to assert that 
in a single line is reflected a tender concern for any private interest 
rather than for the public good. The income-tax feature of the law, 
which will yield $100,000,000 of revenue for the current year, makes 
a start toward lifting the ever-increasing burden of taxation from the 
backs of the needy and the toilers to place them in some fairer meas- 
ure upon those wnose demands upon the Government are larger and 
who, blessed with great wealth, feel them less. The act represents an 
honest effort to translate the popular will with respect to the national 
revenues into law. 

Since the panic of 1907, when practically every bank in the country 
suspended, the necessity for a reform of our banking and currency 
laws had been universally recognized. For six years the Repuli- 
lican Party had labored with tne problem without being able to 
advance a bill beyond the committee stage. Aldrich introduced 
his famous measure which went to the Finance Committee and never 
came out. Many believe it was framed to perpetuate the vicious 
control of the money system of the country by the great banking 
interests of New York. Whether it was or was not, the country 
refused to take a banking and currency law framed by Senator Ala- 
rich and the Republican leaders associated with him. Within three 
months after the tariff bill was disposed of the Democratic adminis- 
tration had given to the Nation a banking and currency system so 
admirably fitted to its needs as to evoke universal encomium. In 
actual operation it has met every expectation of its most sanguine 
friends. Its permanency is no longer a subject of speculation. It is 
exquisitely adjusted to the genius of our people ana the spirit of our 
institutions. But whatever may be its defects, the country is en- 
tirely satisfied that it was conceived and enacted in an honest desire 
to subserve the public interests. 
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The trust evil had continued despite the ancient law into which 
more recent decisions had infused some vigor. Supplementary legis- 
lation had become a recognized necessity, but the country decunea to 
§ive its approval to any of the numberless legislative proposals 
ealing with the subject before a Congress in which the Republican 
Party was dominant, lest it should be found eventually that the law 
had been emasculated instead of strengthened. The last Congress 
met this demand without a suspicion being raised of a solicitude for 
monopolistic organizations that might be helpful politically on the one 
hand or of a disposition to harass business enterprises because of their 
size in response to popular clamor on the other. 

As an incident of a quite general raid upon the public lands valuable 
for timber, coal, and oil a plot had been revealed to purloin the rich 
coal deposits of Alaska. Out of this grew the Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy resulting in the dismissal from the service of the one chief 
participant and the resignation of the other. Justly or unjustly! the 
opinion prevailed that the Alaska looters had been contributors to 
the Republican campaign fund and were to be allowed to get away 
with the booty. To protect them from spoliation all lands in the 
Territoiy valuable on account of the coal m them were withdrawn 
from entry awaiting the enactment of appropriate legislation that 
would permit the development of these lands without risking their 
absorption by monopolizing interests. Seven years passed, however, 
and nothing was done. Meanwhile, the Alaska people heated their 
houses, cooked their meals, operated their gold dredges, and ran their 
little railroads with coal imported from British Columbia or oil 
brought from California. Nothing was done because the country 
was suspicious that any measure emanating from a Republican Con- 
gress, subject to the influences that were Known to be rowerful in 
tne councils of its leaders would offer opportunities for pillage. The 
Sixty-third Congress promptly enacted a law opening tne coal lands 
of Alaska, so very generally approved that it passed both Houses 
without the formality of a roll call in either. Without knowing much 
about it in detail the country was satisfied to have the coal lands of 
Alaska opened under any law that a Democratic Congress would 
devise, tnat Secretary Lane would approve, and that President 
Wilson would sign. 

It was the same with respect to water powers. The country would 
not trust the Republican Party constituted or directed as it was 
to dispose of these tremendous natural resources. Development 
ceased in 1908 because congressional authority was withheld. The 
subject is being dealt with by the present Congress. 

Bills for the reorganization of the Army are now engaging its 
attention, and kindred measures for the common defense, to which 
it is doubtful if the acquiescence of the Nation could be secured were 
they brought forward m the midst of the distrust which paralyzed 
even the well-meant efforts of some of its predecessors. ^ 

A tariff commission, long discussed, will be authorized at the 
present session, but it will be a commission that will assemble facts 
to aid Congress in levying duties necessary to produce the requisite 
revenue and to make readjustments from time to time as required 
by the public interests. It will justify its existence by pointing out 
particulars in which the rates may be lowered rather than raised, and 
it will arm the committees with information concerning industries 
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which will make specious appeals at the close of the war for duties 
that are unwarranted and oppressive 

. Rural credits will claim the attention of Congress next week, if 
my friend Hollis can have his way. 

Time forbids, and it is not to the present purpose, that the long list 
of legislative achievements of tne administration now happily 
directing national affairs be referred to in detail. They have Deen 
possible because the National Congress enjoys a freedom to which 
it has long been alien. The majority are under no constraint because 
of obligations incurred in the expectation that they would be met 
with Government favors. Their work has progressed unchecked by 
any current opinion that any unseen hands molded it. 

The fruits of popular government restored are fast being garnered, 
and, save for a disagreeable but necessary police duty m Mexico, 
we enjoy profound peace in the midst of a world war surpassing in 
magnitude and horror any armed conflict in which mankind ever 
engaged. One by one the nations are being engulfed in its awful 
vortex. Prudence and sagacity must continue to prevail if we are 
to enjoy uninterruptedly tne blessings of peace. The country with 
one common voice applauded the President's proclamation of 
neutrality. No one at the time suggested that the quarrel was any 
affair of ours, and no less harmful issue can be raised than that we 
should have made or ought to make it such. 

We look with equanimity on perils passed and soon forget them. 
In the abounding prosperity of the past year the memory of the 
trials of the two tnat preceded it is already dim. The change in the 
administration, foreshadowed for a year, was naturally disturbing 
to business, particularly in view of the ambitious legislative program 
of the successful party, afterwards resolutely carried out. Coming 
into power in consequence of divergent viewB concerning domes- 
tic policies, foreign complications of a most extraordinary charac- 
ter — troubles in Mexico, troubles with Japan, troubles m GhiQa, 
speedily confronted us. In the midst of these conditions, naturally 
calculated to excite apprehension, if not alarm, the Governments of 
the leading nations of Europe anticipating the early approach of 
"the day redoubled their efforts to accumulate gold. They had 
been draining the world's supply into their coffers for two years 
before the storm broke. During that period France added to her 
normal supply $170,000,000; Russia, $150,000,000; and Germany, 
$100,000,000. Investment money supplied in large measure m 
normal times from European centers disappeared overnight. Enter- 
prises that depended upon foreign capital were incontinently, not 
to say precipitately, dropped. 

Then the explosion came and the whole system of the world's 
exchanges blew up. Commerce with Germany was all but cut off, with 
the allies imperiled and with neutral nations subjected to all sorts 
of annoyances. Ocean transportation was demoralized and even 
communication embarrassed. Our European creditors with claims 
presently maturing or past due to the amount of $300,000,000 were 
clamoring for payment. The various devices to which resort was 
had to extricate the country from the ruinous conditions in which 
the war had involved it, I snail not take the time to recall. But I 
may be permitted to say in this connection that never in the history 
of these United States was more consummate skill displayed in the 
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conduct of the financial affairs of the Government or a higher order 
of talent exhibited than that which, in that period of stress, the 
Nation commanded from Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

It is but just that the remarkable achievements of the past three 
eventful years should be intimately associated in the public mind, as 
they are, with the masterful character whom Providence and his 
countrymen in a seasonable hour called to the position of Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic. His vigorous and commanding intellect, 
his supreme patriotism, permeates tnem all. 

Why should the country choose to return to the odious thralldom 
of a system of government best typified by Mark Hannaf Is there 
not warning enough in the Gary dinner f When, if ever, had we more 
need of a man in the White House who, with the patience of Lincoln, 
prepares for war, yet shuns it as the supreme calamity that may befall 
a nation, in whose heart is a ready response to the fervent prayers 
that nightly go up from millions of homes in this happy land that 
God may continue to preserve it in peace! 
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WHAT THE ADMINISTRATION IS DOING FOR THE FARMER 



BY HENRY F. HOLLIS. 

UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEW HAMP8MR& 



Gentlemen: 

On a recent trip to Ohio I sat for some miles beside an intelligent 
farmer who told me of his studies in crop rotation, soil fertility, and 
scientific breeding of stock. He was taking a correspondence course 
in farming, and 'studying chemistry at home. Fascinated by his 
task, he frequently sat up till midnight to work out a problem. 

Whether or not that man becomes able, through his studies, to 
earn a larger income, he has learned the joy of creative work. 
Instead of a routine farm drudge, he has become an adventurer in 
strange regions; he travels in newly discovered realms; he dwells 
in wonderland. t His farm is his laboratory, filled with interesting 
experiments; it is his book, his theater, his moving picture. 

My friend is gradually transforming his stock from a lot of mon- 
grels into a herd of thoroughbreds. He has become a collector, a 
connoisseur, an expert, as well as an explorer, an experimenter, and 
a chemist. As he transforms his farm and Ins herd, so he transforms 
himself. 

The present administration aims to afford to every farmer the 
facilities which have transformed this farmer's life — and more. It 
wishes to add enjoyment and zest and health and increased profit 
to the hard work and drudgery of the farm. It desires to teach 
"better farming, better business, and better living." 

In the legislative branch, it is true, we repealed certain duties on 
farm products, but these duties, if protective at all, were protective 
over a very limited area, and we more than evened the scale by 
placing on the free list those articles which were indispensable to the 
farmer, such as harness, plows, and other implements, chains, bagging, 
binding twine, animals for breeding purposes, fertilizers, ana thelike. 
We found the farmer liable to prosecution under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, and we exempted his associations, as well as labor unions, 
from such prosecution. We passed the cotton futures act, which aims 
to prevent price manipulation in the market centers and establishes 
official standards to control in marketing. In this way burdens were 
lifted from the farmer by legislation. 

Through the Department of Agriculture the usual work of teaching 
the farmer how to produce crops and raise stock to advantage has 
been pushed with vigor, and much amplified. The southern farmer 
has been taught in particular the benefits of crop diversification and 
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how to control the cattle tick and thereby the splenetic fever. Farm- 
ers in general have been instructed in the control of hog cholera and 
other diseases and the destruction of insect pests, flies, and vermin. 

The complete stamping out of the foot-and-mouth disease in 1915 
was a wonderful triumph for the department, accomplished at a very 
low cost, considering the magnitude of the industry involved. In 
Denmark, Germany ? France, Switzerland, and the Argentine Republic 
the task of eradicating this dread disease has been abandoned. 

Under this administration the numbers of live stock, which had 
decreased for many years, began to increase in 1914 and are now in 
course of steady augmentation. 

The passage and successful inauguration of the Smith-Lever bill 
for agricultural education extension work has revolutionized the 
conditions under which practical education on the farm is conducted. 
It brines to the farmer and the farmer's wife the agricultural and 
household knowledge in the possession of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the State colleges. The instruction takes the form of 
practical object lessons, demonstrations, and personal advice. 

An Office of Information was established in the department in 1914 
to popularize scientific agriculture through the medium of the press. 
In this way farmers are Kept informed of matters which particularly 
interest them. 

For the first time in the history of the Department of Agriculture 
the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary have been trained econo- 
mists under the present administration. As a result the department 
has undertaken to show the fanner how to standardize, pack, and 
market his crops to the best advantage. In other words, the busi- 
ness of farming is now recognized as a primary factor. 

An Office of Markets and Rural Organization has been established 
by Secretary Houston to deal with the problems ot getting farm 
products to market so as to command the best price, and also with the 
problems of cooperative buying and selling. The establishment of 
more efficiency in bringing farm products to the consumer will stabil- 
ize prices, minimize waste, and increase consumption. 

To promote better living on the farm the department has devoted 
much attention to rural engineering, including the problems of p>ure 
water supply, sanitation, household economics, proper clothing, 
household equipment, labor-saving devices, food values and nutri- 
tion. 

Exhaustive studies have also been made of the possibilities of 
rural organization for the purpose of obtaining cooperative credit. 
Important legislation has already been passed to increase credit 
facilities to tne farmer and more important measures are pending. 

Under the Federal reserve act, passed by the present administra- 
tion, authority is given to National banks to make a limited amount 
of loans on /arm mortgage, but National banks have very wisely 
declined to tie up any substantial amount of their commercial deposits 
in long-term loans. Loans to farmers for agricultural purposes, or 
based on live-stock transactions, have been also encouraged by the 
Federal reserve act, and great good has thereby resulted to farmers 
in the matter of personal credits. The Department of Agriculture 
has also given valuable instruction to farmers on the formation of 
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cooperative credit associations, through which they may readily 
secure the benefits of existing banking facilities. 

A Joint Congressional Committee on Rural Credits was established 
by the Sixty-third Congress with instructions to report to the pres- 
ent session. No recommendation has yet been made for personal 
credits, but a comprehensive measure for land mortgage loans has 
been drafted. The Federal farm loan act (S. 2986) has been favor- 
ably reported to the Senate, and its early passage is assured. This 
act will give to the farmers long-term amortized loans at a low rate 
of interest. 

Government control of the system is secured through a Federal 
farm loan board consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
four members appointed by the President. 

Twelve Federal land banks are established in the continental 
United States to do the actual banking business. These banks make 
loans to farmers for productive purposes only, through national farm- 
loan associations. 

Members of farm-loan associations must be borrowers, and they 
must take stock in the associations to the amount of 5 per cent of 
their loans. This 5 per cent becomes the guaranty fund of the 
system, and is passed along to the land bank to increase its capital 
stock. Individual liability is also incurred by borrowers so as to 
secure their financial interest in the conduct of the association and 
in preventing bad loans. 

Each lana bank may issue farm-loan bonds, based on its farm 
mortgages as collateral. The proceeds of these bonds furnish funds 
for further loans to borrowing farmers. These bonds can not bear 
interest to exceed 5 per cent, and interest to farmers can not exceed 
1 per cent more than the rate carried by the last issue of bonds. 
The 1 per cent margin pays all expenses and dividends. All earnings 
go to the borrowers, and when a loan is paid in full the stock issued 
when the loan was made is fully paid off m cash. 

It is expected that loans will be made to farmers at 5 per cent or 
lower. The bonds will be an excellent investment at 4 per cent, 
being tax exempt and a legal purchase for fiduciary funds. 

Provision is also made for private joint-stock banks under Gov- 
ernment supervision, which may lend to farmers without requiring 
any investment in the stock of the bank, or any assumption of indi- 
vidual liability. These banks will occupy the same position in the 
mortgage field that National banking associations occupy in the com- 
mercial field. The 12 Federal land banks will be cooperative, and 
will correspond to the familiar building and loan associations in 
cities. 

The Federal farm loan act is being subjected to the same hysterical 
criticism that was levied at the Federal reserve act. It has been 
denounced by the American Bankers Association because it gives 
Government aid to the farmers. It has been criticized by the farmers 
because it does not give Government aid. To those farmers who have 
been led to expect a measure that would loan to them public money 
at 3 or 4 per cent upon an appraisal by the local postmaster, the bill 
will prove disappointing. Those bankers who believe that the Gov- 
ernment should keep out of the land mortgage field and leave such 
S D-64-1— vol 42 61 
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legislation to the States, are naturally displeased. But those who 
regard the pledges for rural credits legislation, contained in the plat- 
forms of the three great parties, will find in the pending measure a 
simple, efficient, and constitutional plan to affora to the fanner the 
same facilities for mortgage credit mat are now afforded to the mer- 
chant and manufacturer through the national banking system. 

After the Federal farm loan act has enjoyed a fair trial, we shall 
doubtless find its most vehement critics claiming credit for its author- 
ship. Such has been our experience with the Federal reserve act 
since its value has been demonstrated. 
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LETTER 

num 

THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 

TRANSMITTING' 

XH RESPONSE TO A SENATE RESOLUTION OF THE 12TH INSTAKT, A 
OOFY OF A COMMUNICATION FROM BEAR atkwt^at, BRADLEY 
A. FISKE, RELATIVE TO BRINGING THE NAVY TO A STATE OF 
PREPAREDNESS, TOGETHER WITH THE STATEMENT THAT A 
CERTAIN COMMUNICATION FROM THE GENERAL BOARD OF THE 
NAVY, DATED AUGUST 1, 1014, IS CONFIDENTIAL IN NATURE 
AND, IN HIS JUDGMENT, SHOULD NOT BE MADE PUBLIC. 



Aran* 22, 1916.— Referred to the Committee on Naval Affaire and ordered to be printed. 



The Secretary of the Navy, 

Washington, April SI, 1916. 
To the Senate: 

I am in receipt of the resolution adopted by the Senate on April 12, 
1916, calling for— 

(1) A communication, dated August 3, 1914, from the General Board of the Nary 
warning the Navy Department of the necessity of bringing the Navy to a state of 



(2) A communication, dated November 9, 1914, from Rear Admiral Bradley A. 
Hake, senior adviser to the Secretary, warning the Navy Department of the mmpre- 
pared state of the Navy. 

Upon receipt of this resolution, diligent search was made in the 
files of the department for the communications desired. That dated 
November 9, 1914, from Rear Admiral Fiske, is appended hereto. 
The chief clerk was unable to find it in his files, it having been with- 
drawn by an officer who "looked it up several times but could not 
find it." However, the copy herewith transmitted was furnished 
the department by Admiral Fiske at my request. 

This communication was not furnished me and I did not know of 
its existence until long after it was written. I find upon inquiry 
that it was filed with the chief clerk, without my knowledge that ;t 
had been written. Although Rear Admiral Fiske was in my office 
daily, he did not tell me that he had placed the communication on 
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file. His article was written after the estimates for the Navy, as 
required by law, had been submitted and I was left in ignorance of 
its existence, while Congress was considering legislation for the 
increase of the Navy and actually enacting legislation which has 
secured the best organization the Navy Department has enjoyed in 
its history. I was greatly surprised when I learned that a commu- 
nication, deemed important enough dow to be the subject of a 
Senate resolution, was not considered by its author of sufficient 
importance for him to present in person to me, instead of depositing 
it, without acquainting me of his action, in the files of the Navy 
Department. 

We were unable to find any communication such as that described 
in the resolution, from the General Board under date of August 3, 
1914, though our files contained a letter of two days previous not 
bearing upon the subject mentioned in jour resolution. I therefore 
addressed the following letter to Admiral Dewey, president of the 
General Board: 

April 17, 1916. 

My Dear Admiral Dewey: I am in receipt of a resolution from the Senate request- 
ing me to send "a communication, dated August 3, 1914, from the General Board of 
the Navy, warning the Navy Department of the necessity of bringing the Nary to a 
state of preparedness. " 

1 have made a careful examination of the files of the Navy Department and have 
not been able to find any such communication. If the General Board has such a 
communication of that date, won't you please send me a copy? 
Sincerely, yours, 

Jobephus Daniels, 

Admiral George Dewey, 

President of the General Board, Washington. 

In response to this inquiry, I received the following letter from 
Admiral Dewey: 

Office of the Admiral of the Navy, 

Washington, April 18, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: I am in receipt of your letter of the 17th instant ask- 
ing me to send you a communication from the General Board, dated August 3, 1914, 
"warning the Navy Department of the necessity of bringing the Navy to a state of 
preparedness." 

There is no letter o» recommendation from the General Board bearing the date of 
August 3, 1914. I find however ; that on August 1, 1914, a special meeting was 
called at the request of Rear Admiral Flake, aid for operations, to consider the with- 
drawal of battleships from Mexican waters to their home yards. A letter adopted 
at this meeting, and "bearing its date, was signed by Rear Admiral Knight, senior 
member present, a copy; of which is forwarded herewith. 

You will note that Cms is a confidential communication, and as it bears intimately 
upon our policy with regard to certain foreign powers I do not think it advisable that 
it should be given to the public. 
Sincerely, yours, 

George Dewey. 
Hon. J08EPHU8 Daniels, 

Secretary of the Navy. 

It will be noted that Admiral Dewey states the communication of 
August 1, 1914, "bears intimately upon our policy with regard to 
certain foreign powers/ 1 and that he does "not tnink it advisable 
that it should be given to the public." In view of this statement of 
Admiral Dewey and of the fact that the letter of August 1, 1914. 
does not refer to "the necessity of bringing the Navy to a state of 

Sreparedness," as stated in the resolution adopted by your body, it 
oesnot appear to be in the public interest to transmit the confi- 
dential communication of the General Board of August 1, 1914. No 
other report from the General Board touching preparedness has been 
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received except those published as appendices to my reports and in 
my hearings before the House Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Respectfully, 

Josefhus Daniels. 
The Senate of the United States, 

Washington, D. 0. 



Navy Department, 
Washington, November 9, 1914. 
From: Aid for Operations. 
To: Secretary of the Navy. 
Subject: The Navy's unpreparedness for war. 

1. I beg leave, respectfully but urgently, to request the attention 
of the Secretary to the fact that the United States Navy is unpre- 
pared for war. 

2. It is true that the United States does not expect to get- into 
war in the near future, and is not preparing for war. It is true that 
nothing could be more unwise than for the country or the Navy itself 
to become nervous about the condition of war into which most of the 
civilized world has been plunged. It is true that there is no cause 
for excitement, and it is also true that even the most timid person 
can give no specific reason for anticipating war with any given coun- 
try, at any given time. 

3. It is also true, however, that the mere absence of actual cer- 
tainty of coming war is no reason for neglecting preparation. Some 
persons assume that a disposition to make preparation evidences a 
state of alarm in the mind oi the person who proposes to make prepara- 
tion. Yet such an assumption is entirely illogical. Wise men and 
wise nations show their wisdom in no better way than by taking wise 
precautions against possible dangers. The prevalence of smallpox 
induces wise people to guard their families against it by vaccination. 
They do not expect to T>e attacked by smallpox, but nevertheless 
they think it wise to take precautions against it. 

4. Because of the position which I have occupied for more than a 
year and a half as senior adviser to the Secretary of the Navy, it has 
been my duty to keep myself informed, so far as I have been able, of 
the condition of the various nations in relation to war, the effects of 
that condition upon us, the strength of our Navy compared with other 
navies, and the degree of probability of our being dragged into war. 

5. The present condition all over the world is one of general up- 
heaval. The state of unstable equilibrium which the great powers 
maintained for many years with great skill and care has been at last 
upset. A conflict is going on, very few results of which can be fore- 
told. One thing probably can be foretold, however. I mean that 
it can be foretold that the conflict will be violent and also will be 
long, involving other countries than those now taking part, and fol- 
lowed, even after the war as present outlined has been ended, by a 
series of more or less violent readjustments of boundaries, insular 
possessions, treaties, and agreements of every kind. 

6. Surely he would be an optimist who would expect that a state 
of general peace will come in less than five years. During the next 
five years we must expect a great number oi causes of disagreement 
between this country and other countries, and periods pi tension 
between this Government and others; periods like that preceding the 
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Spanish War, needing only a casualty like the blowing up of the 
Maine to precipitate a conflict. 

7. In my opinion, as your professional adviser, and in the opinion 
of every naval officer with whom I have talked, the United States 
is in danger of being drawn into war and will continue to be in 
danger for several years. And when I say war, I do not mean war 
of the kind that we had with Spain, but war with a great power, 
carried on in the same ruthless spirit and in the same wholesale 
manner as that which pervades the fighting in Europe now. It is 
true that I can not specify the country with which war is most 
probable, nor the time, nor the cause, put my studies of wars in 
the past, and my observations of conditions at the present time, 
convince me that if this country avoids war during the next five years 
it will be accomplished only by a happy combination of high diplo- 
matic skill and rare good fortune. 

8. Would it be wise to base all our hopes of national safety on 
such a frail foundation ? Would it be wise to close our eyes to the 
dangers that confront us ? Would it not be wiser to look the dangers 
clearly in the face and take reasonable precaution to avert them? 

9. Comparing our Navy with the navies which we may have to 
meet in war, I find that our Navy is unprepared in three ways: 

10. First, it has an insufficient number of officers and enlisted 
men. The number of officers can not be increased — that is, the 
number of suitable officers — because it takes four years to gjet a 
midshipman through the academy and several years afterwards to 
train him. But the number of enlisted men can b6 increased, and 
very quickly. It has been said that in time of war we could add 
to our enlisted personnel from the Naval Reserve and the Naval 




have been tried, and the only result has been no naval reserves at all 
and less than 7,000 incompletely trained militia. Possibly we may 
do better with the Naval Reserve in the future than in the past, 
but only possibly, not probably. All reasonable expectation for the 
future is based, and must be based, on the experience of the past, and 
the experience of the past shows us that to place dependence on the 
Naval Militia and the Naval Reserve is to place dependence on hope, 
not reasonable expectation. The only men we can depend upon 
for naval work on board our ships are men who are enlisted regu- 
larly, who have been trained on board our ships, and wear the naval 
uniform. But even if we would expect reasonably to get a naval 
reserve in the future, the fact remains that we want enlisted men 
right now. To man the ships which should be used in war we need 
19,600 more men. 

11. The second way in which I find our Navy unprepared is in 
departmental organization. Our ships are well organized and pretty 
well drilled; the fleets are well organized, though not very well drilled, 
but the department itself is neither organized nor drilled in a military 
way. Perhaps this is nobody's fault, and may be attributed to the 
fact that our Navy has never had to nght a serious enemy — certainly 
not in 100 years. The people of the country have naturally devoted 
their energy along the paths of most obvious profit, and have not been 
confronted with any obvious military dangers. But in my opinion 
there is an obvious military danger at present, and the Navy Depart- 
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ment should be organized to meet it. The organization which other 
navies and all armies of great powers employ to meet this danger is 
known, in English, by the phrase " general staff." In different lan- 
guages, of course, the words are different ; but the meaning is the same. 
In Great Britain it is called the "Board of Admiralty." This "gen- 
eral staff" has as its first duty preparation for war; and as its second 
duty, the conduct of war when war comes. In making preparation 
for war, the ' 'general staff " makes war plans. These war plans are of 
two kinds, general and specific. The general plans are simply anal- 
yses of what should be the general conduct of the Navy in case of war ; 
and the specific plans are plans in which the general plans are worked 
out in detail. Besides these general and specific plans, however, the 
"general staff" devises means whereby information regarding these 
general and specific plans shall be given to the various executive 
bureaus and divisions, corrected up to date; and whereby the various 
executive bureaus and divisions shall always be compelled to be ready 
to carry the various parts of those plans into immediate effect. 

12. In directing the conduct of a war, the "general staff," under 
the direction of the minister, sees to it that all information is kept up 
to date and supplied to the various commanders, and that all ma- 
chinery for carrying out their decisions is kept in working order. 

13. Our Navy Department has no machinery for doing what a 
"general staff" does. The closest approach to it is the General 
Board, which, as part of its numerous duties, "shall devise measures 
and plans for the effective preparation and maintenance of the fleet 
for war," and " shall prepare and submit to the Secretary of the Navy 
plans of campaign/' etc. The General Board does carry out these 
duties, but the plans that it makes are general and elementary. It 
exists entirely as an advisory board to the Secretary of the Navy. 
It is highly valuable; but, as its name indicates, it is only a " General 
Board. It does hardly 1 per cent of the duties that a " general staff" 
would do. Having no executive authority and no responsibility, 
and being called upon to do a great variety of work, it has not the 
time to prepare specific plans, and has no means to see that even its 
general plans are ever carried out. If we compare our General Board 
with the "general staff" of any other country, or with the Admiralty 
of Great Britain, and when we see what those "general staffs" have 
been accomplishing during the past three months, we must become 
convinced tnat unless we go on the theory that we shall always have 
peace we shall be whipped if we ever are brought into war with any 
one of the great naval powers of Europe or Asia. We shall be like the 
lawyer who has not prepared his case when pitted against the lawyer 
who has prepared his case. We shall be as the French were before 
the Germans in 1870. 

14. The nerformance of the German Army during the last three 
months is the greatest triumph of the human mind and the human 
will that has ever been accomplished. It is not the triumph of one 
mind or one will, but the triumph of several million minds and several 
million wills, coordinated by a general staff with a degree of per- 
fection that the world has never before seen. This pace being set, 
any navy not provided with a "general staff" is a navy not provided 
with " the most modern improvements." 

15. The third way in which I find our Navy deficient is in training. 
This deficiency in training is due not to lack of spirit or ability but 
to a combination of the two preceding causes; that is, to insufficient 
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personnel and lack of departmental organization, to which must be 
added lack of small ships. I mean that because we have had not 
enough small ships to do work on the coasts of Haiti, San Domingo, 
and Mexico, because our ships have been insufficiently manned, ana 
because the Navy Department has had no "general staff" which 
would devise and carry out a progressive system of training, lack of 
progressive training has resulted. When I say lack of progressive 
training I mean lack of training such as the Germans and other 
nations have. I mean lack of training that secures a high degree of 
skill. If we are forced into war with a navy like Germany's or 
England's or Japan's, our training should be at least as good as theirs; 
or rather our skill should be. It is impossible for me or for anybody 
to compare exactly the skill of our Navy with the skill of other navies; 
but, on the theory that cause produces effect, we must admit that we 
have not had nearly so good a system to produce skill as other navies 
have. The developing of skill m the navies and armies of the other 
great powers is carried out with a vigor and persistency that we can 
not approach, and has been directed by an organized intelligence that 
certainly has no superior and probably no equal in any other branch 
of human effort. 

16. The subject of the improper organization of our Navy Depart- 
ment was exhaustively analyzed by the Moody Board and afterwards 
by the Swift Board m 1909. Certain recommendations were made 
to remedy the evils that they found. These recommendations have 
not been carried out. They were, in effect, to establish a "general 
staff," though the words "general staff" were not used. In my opin- 
ion, the failure to adopt those recommendations was serious, and will 
invite disaster if a great war comes. 

B. A. Fiske. 



Office of the Admiral of the Navt, 

Washington, April 18, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: I am in receipt of your letter of the 
17th instant asking me to send you a communication from the Gen- 
eral Board, dated August 3, 1914, "warning the Navy Department 
of the necessity of bringing the Navv to a state of preparedness." 

There is no letter or recommendation from the General Board 
bearing the date of August 3, 1914. I find, however, that on August 
1, 1914, ja special meeting was called at the request of Rear Admiral 
Fiske, aid for operations, to consider the withdrawal of battleships 
from Mexican waters to their home yards. A letter adopted at this 
meeting, and bearing its date, was signed by Rear Admiral Knight, 
senior member present, a copy of which is forwarded herewith. 

You will note that this is a confidential communication, and as it 
bears intimately upon our policy with regard to certain foreign 
powers I do not think it advisable that it should be given to the 
public. 

Sincerely, yours, 

George Dewey. 
Hon. Josephus Daniels, 

Secretary of the Navy. 
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MEMORIAL OP THE PRINCIPAL CHIEF OP THE CHOCTAW NATION 
AND THE GOTBRNOR OF THE CHICKASAW NATION TO THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES ASKING FOR THE SALE 
OF THE SEGREGATED COAL AND ASPHALT DEPOSITS 
BELONGING TO THE CHOCTAW-CHICKASAW NATIONS. 



On behalf of the members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes 
of Indians, we respectfully request that the segregated coal and 
asphalt deposits belonging to said nations be sold, and that the 
proceeds of such sale be distributed per capita among the enrolled 
members thereof. 

The Choctaw-Chickasaw Tribes are requesting this action under 
the terms of the treaties which they hare heretofore made with the 
United States. 

The Atoka agreement between the United States and the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw people, approved by act of Congress July 28, 1898 
(30 Stat. L., 495), provides in part as follows: 

It is agreed that all the coal and asphalt within the limits of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations shall remain and be the common property of the members of the 
Chectaw and Chickasaw Tribes (freedmen excepted), so tbat each and every member . 
shall have an equal and undivided interest in the whole; and no patent provided 
lor m this agreement shaft convey any title thereto. 

Under die provisions of this treaty, and a subsequent treaty, 
431,080 acres of coal and asphalt were segregated and reserved from 
aMotment. A portion of said segregated land had been leased for 
mining purposes. These leases cover approximately 106,000 acres 
of ooal and asphalt land and are for a term of 30 years from the date 
thereof. 

The supplemental agreement between the Choctaw-Ghiekasaiw 
people ana the United States, approved by act of Congress of July 1, 
1902 (32 Stat., «41), provides a* foUaws: 

At the expiration of two years after the final ratification of this agreement all deposits 
of ceal and asphalt which are m lands within the limits of any Sown site established 
under the Atoka, agreement, or the act of Congress of May SI, 1900, or this agreement, 
and which aie within the exterior limits of any lands reserved, from allotment, on 
account of their coal or asphalt deposits, as herein provided, and which are not at 



the time of the final ratification of tnis agreement embraced in any then existing coal 
or asphalt lease, shall be seld at public auction for cash under the diiettiom of the 
President as hereinafter provided, and the proceeds thereof disposed of as herein 
provided respecting the proceeds of the sale of coal and asphalt lands. 

All coal and asphalt deposits which are within the limits of any town site so estab- 
lished, which are at the date of the final ratification of this agreement covered by any 
-existing leasee shall, at the expiration of two years after the final ratification of this 
agreement, be sold at public auction under the direction of the President as herein- 
after provided, and the proceeds thereof disposed of as provided in the last preceding 
section. The coal or asphalt covered by each lease anal! be separately sold. The 
purchaser shall take suen coal or asphalt deposits subject to the existing lease, and 
snail by the pnsehasa sneceed to all the riaate of the two tribes of every kind and 
character, under the lease, but all advances! royalties received by the tribe shall be 
retained fcy them. 

t 
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This agreement on the part of the United States Government to 
sell the coal and asphalt lands belonging to the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations and to divide the proceeds derived from such sale per 
capita among the enrolled members of said tribes, was one of the 
inducements which lead the Indians to ratify the agreement. It was 
believed by the Indians that when they should give up their land in 
common, and each take an allotment in severalty, that the proceeds 
derived from the coal and asphalt and the residue of their tribal 
estate would enable them to improve their individual allotments. 
This assistance from the money derived from the sale of their tribal 
estate was intended to help them in the transition period through 
which they must pass while changing from owners in common of tne 
entire estate to the individual ownership of a separate allotment. 

Without consulting the Indians in regard to their desire in the 
matter, the Congress of the United States on April 26, 1906 (34 Stat., 
137), enacted a law, a portion of which is as follows: 

That all coal and asphalt land whether leased or unleased shall be reserved from 
sale under this act until the existing leases for coal and asphalt lands shall have 
expired or until such time as may be otherwise provided by law. 

Fourteen years have elapsed since the United States Government 
bound itself by solemn treaty obligation to dispose of the segregated 
coal and asphalt lands within two years. 

More than one-third of the Indians who relied upon the promise of 
the United States and who in reliance thereon voted for the ratifica- 
tion of the supplemental agreement have died without having had 
the opportunity to enjoy the property that was theirs by every legal 
and moral right. 

By the act of February 19, 1912 (37 Stat., 67), the Congress of the 
United States provided for a separation of the surface from the coal 
and asphalt deposits of the segregated coal and asphalt lands and 
provided for the sale of the surface, but made no provision for the 
sale of the coal and asphalt deposits. It has been stated by those 
who opposed a provision authorizing the sale of the coal and asphalt 
deposits belonging to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, that it is 
the duty of tne United States to conserve this great estate as a 
national resource. We have no quarrel with those who advocate 
the conservation of national resources, but we contend that the 
United States should not practice the theory of conservation upon 
an estate which belongs to the members of the Choctaw-Chickasaw 
Tribes of Indians and which the United States has bound itself by 
treaty obligations to sell in order that it may distribute the proceeds 
therefrom per capita among the members of the tribes. 

The Indian tribes offered to sell these deposits to the State of 
Oklahoma but without success. They offered to sell the deposits to 
the United States Government at the appraisement heretofore fixed 
by the Government of the United States. The Government has not 
shown any inclination or desire to acquire, these lands. 

It has Been stated that the coal and asphalt deposits would not 
bring their appraised value since the discovery of oil and gas in Okla- 
homa. We call attention to the fact that at the present price of oil, 
coal has more than an equal chance with oil in competition as fuel. 
Hie opportunity for the sale of the coal and asphalt deposits is better 
at this time than it has been for years. 
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The sale of the coal and asphalt deposits at this time would be a 
compliance, though a tardy one, by the United States with the provi- 
sions of the agreements it made with the Indians. It would also 
enhance the value of the property of the Indian citizens by bringing 
about a greater development of the mineral resources. This develop- 
ment would also be conducive to progress in agriculture, commerce, 
and other industries. 

The indians of both tribes are unanimous in their desire to have 
the coal and asphalt deposits sold and the proceeds distributed 
among them. Tney are in need of these proceeds and are entitled 
to them under the promises made by the United States. 

We earnestly petition Congress to enact appropriate legislation 
providing for the sale of the segregated coal ana asphalt deposits of 
said nations. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Victor M. Looks, Jr., 
Principal Chief of (he Choctaw Nation. 
Peter J. Hudson, 
Delegate of the Choctaw Nation. 
D. H. Johnston, 
Governor of the Chickasaw Nation. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD. 

By HON. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
SENATOR FROM WEST VIRGINIA. 



Ladies and Gentlemen : Much as I am gratified, candor compels 
me to say that this demonstration is not wholly a surprise to me. 
Not long ago when I was at home here some of my friends notified 
me that they expected me to make my announcement here at home, 
and I told them that if they would set the date it would be a great 
pleasure for me to do so. It was thus that my " coming out party " 
is held at Charleston, in the county in which I was born, amongst 
the people who have known me since I was a child, and in the city 
which I have seen grow from a town of 3,000 or 4,000 people to a 
city of eight or ten times that number. The reason why the lamb 
loved Mary is a reason why you ought to love me. If I can get but 
one-half of my devotion to this section in return this year I will have 
many such greetings as this. 

It is useless for me to review the years in which we have worked to- 
gether, struggling, contending, forgiving, forgetting^ and hoping. 
There was nothing new in the history ox our building of this city 
and valley. There is little out of the ordinary in the political strug- 
gles which have been waged since I have attempted to take part in 
public life. Sometimes I have been right, sometimes wrong, but it 
is a pleasure in looking back over those years and checking up the 
result from the standpoint of tender memories and in the hope that 
all of us will do better in the future, to know that the boys with 
whom I attended school in the country and in the city are still my 
friends; that the boys and girls who went to school to me in the 
country and here when I was a school-teacher and most of the men 
with whom I practiced law are still my well-wishers and not my 
enemies. As I see it I still owe a debt to those who cherished the 
old friendships, forgave my mistakes, overlooked my shortcomings, 
and trusted me in 1910 with one of the highest offices within their 
gift. Whatever you may do in the future, there is nothing that will 
wipe out the der>t of gratitude which was emphasized by the acts 
which culminated in the session of the legislature of 1911 in my elec- 
tion to the Senate, and every day since I have felt a deep sense of my 
obligation. For this demonstration of personal good will I am more 
than thankful; I am deeply, lastingly grateful, and am sensible that 
both the spoken and the written word are inadequate for compre- 
hensive expression. We must have recourse to the field of telepathy, 
where the heart casts off the physical trappings and the soul has no 
need of words to express that exhilaration which comes only with the 
generous impulse. 

I have now served you in the Senate for five years, and it is only 
truthful to say that I have given you five years of work the best I 
am able tct,do. No one can give that which he has not, but all that I 
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had of energy and ability I have given to my public duties. My 
visit to you to-night is to talk about what I have not heretofore an- 
nounced, but what it was understood I would at some time most 
probably announce, my willingness or unwillingness to serve the 

Seople for another term if that be their wish. Under the law passed 
y the last session of the legislature it is impossible for the office to 
seek the man. The people can beckon, they can make " goo-goo " eyes 
at the citizen whom they want; they can urge him to run, and they 
can assure him of their support ; but they can not meet in convention 
and force a nomination upon him, nor can they go to the primary 
and vote for him without his consent and initiative. To run, he must 
first announce himself 30 days before the primary and also file a 
certificate that he is a candidate in good faith, and, as to the office 
of United States Senator, matriculate to the State in the sum of 
$500. As the entries will close on the 6th day of May, I am here to 
tell you frankly that it is my intention to make the certificate and 
to do everything else required by law to put my name upon the pri- 
mary ballot and seek the nomination of the Democratic Party be- 
fore the primary to be held on the 6th day of June; and, if nomi- 
nated, to appeal to the people of West Virginia for an election in 
November. 

I have designedly held off making an announcement to see whether 
or not some one, or more, of the many of the qualified Democrats of 
the State desired to run. Their right to do so can not be questioned, 
and I have approached that subject, as I believe all who have been 
mentioned have done, with an eye single to the best interests of the 
State and the party. I have received letters from many thousands 
of our citizens; resolutions from Democratic committees of several 
counties; and have talked to hundreds of citizens of all parties on 
this subject, and it has been put up to me as a duty to make this 
race. You know the prominent Democrats whose names have been 
mentioned for this office. They are Davis, Watson, McGraw, Thomp- 
son. Coniff, Beall, Miller, Littlepage, Neal, Enslow, Tierney, Ed- 
moston, Bennett, Tavener, and others who have been suggested by 
their friends. With every one of them I.am on terms of friendship, 
and all but one have told me to make the race, and that one sent me 
word almost to that effect. Therefore, I feel that my candidacy is 
not without that approximation to a party demand, without which 
it would not have been made. 

When I was elected in 1911 the people took me on trust. In the 
nomination and election this fall it is for you to judge whether or 
not I have so administered the trust as to meet, first, with the ap- 
proval of the Democratic Party, whose candidate I was; and, second, 
the approval of the people whose Senator I have been. Whether 
or not I shall be returned to the Senate I shall always congratulate 
myself in having been permitted by your favor to be a part of the 
legislative branch of the Government during one of the most event- 
ful periods since the Civil War. From a national standpoint, there 
have been no 10 years of the Government during which so much 
has been done of a constructive and permanent character as during 
the last three years. To have been connected with the great meas- 
ures passed, with the great work accomplished, durin^those three 
years fully satiates my ambition for legislative experience; and I 
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do not hope that there ever will be a period of six years in the history 
of this Government when as much will be accomplished for the peo- 
ple of the country as has been accomplished since March 4, 1913. If 
the situation did not appeal to me as involving a duty on my part, 
for personal reasons, I would retire, although I do admit that, with 
all its arduous work, I like it. When the Democratic Party came 
into power in 1913 the situation was about as follows: The tariff 
question had been in the hands of that branch of the Republican 
Party known as the standpatters since 1897. They had had 16 years 
in which to revise and adjust it. They had passed the Dingly bill, 
and, notwithstanding that it was a high protective measure, it could 
not prevent that panic of 1907 when the financial fabric seemed to 
snap in every thread. Banks closed, business men failed, and there 
was such a stagnation that at one time there were about 450,000 idle 
cars standing upon railroad sidings with nothing to haul. There 
were fewer cars then than there were in 1914, when the fact that 
about one-half that number were idle was heralded as a great ca- 
lamity. In many places depositors in banks could not get their own 
money out of the banks except in arbitrary amounts fixed by the 
banks, or by paying a premium for cash. That terrible panic 
seemed to convince the people that, the currency system of our 
country was certainly deficient and that business depressions come 
«is well under one kind of tariff as under another. 

In 1908 the Republican Party elected Mr. Taft to the Presidency 
upon the distinct understanding that there should be a revision of 
the tariff, and Mr. Taft himself in a noted speech construed that 
promise to be a revision downward. After the Republicans had won 
ihe Presidency and maintained supremacy in both Houses of Con- 
gress, th6 revision which was promised resulted in what is known 
as the Payne- Aldrich tariff bill, which was denounced by Republic- 
ans like Senators Cummins, Dolliver, La Follette, Clapp, and a 
great many others, as a betrayal of the people. After that bill had 
been agreed to, Senator Dolliver of Iowa, who, by the way, was born 
and educated in West Virginia, said that the year 1909 would be 
noted for two great achievements — one was the revision of the tariff 
downward by the Republican Party and the other was the dis- 
covery of the North Pole by Dr. Cook. History will write it down 
that the Payne- Aldrich tariff bill was a trick and was passed in 
the teeth of the understanding of the voters when they elected Mr. 
Taft. 

In order to show how clearly this was understood we have only 
to go to the platform promises of 1912. The Democratic Party un- 
equivocally denounced the Payne- Aldrich tariff bill and promised 
a revision of the tariff downward. The Progressive Party, headed 
by Mr. Roosevelt, denounced that tariff as a wrong both upon labor 
and capital and promised an immediate revision in the interests of 
the consumer and labor. The Socialist Party also denounced it 
and demanded a revision. It was only that wing of the Republican 
party which was headed by Mr. Taft that failed to denounce that 
revision and failed to make any promises to give the people relief 
from it. If you will add up the votes received by Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Debbs, you will find it amounts to about 75 per 
cent of the entire vote cast in that election, so that three-fourths 
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of the voters who went to the polls in 1912 voted for platform declara- 
tions condemning the Payne- Aldrich tariff bill and promising an 
immediate revision. 

This instruction to revise the tariff was one of the problems there- 
fore which confronted the Wilson administration in 1913. For more 
than 20 years it has been conceded by farmers and labor organiza- 
tions, by chambers of commerce, banlnng organizations and business 
men generally that our currency and banking system was out of date 
and failed to meet the demand of the expanding, growing, diversified 
business and commercial interests of this country. There had been 

gractical agreement upon that question, and yet that section of the 
Republican Partv which had been in power had failed to give any 
kind of relief, feut so insistent had been the demand for some kind 
of relief that they passed an act creating a banking commission to 
study the question. This commission went to Europe and investi- 
gated banking conditions in Europe, and, in fact ; all over the civ- 
ilized world. It bought books dealing with banking, financial, and 
economic questions, and got together a financial library of great 
value, and finally it recommended what is known as tne Aldrich 
plan, which was to create a central bank. A campaign of education 
was carried on by the great newspapers and magazines of the coun- 
try. Speakers representing banks and banking associations were 
provided for all kinds of public meetings, and a strong effort was 
made to put it through Congress ; but it failed for many reasons, the 
principal one being the memory of the first national bank in this 
country and the fight which Andrew Jackson made against renewing 
its eharter. 

To do something practical in the matter of banking and currency 
revision was the second question which confronted the Wilson 
administration. 

In 1891 Congress passed what is known as the Sherman law, which 
all understood was to curb the formation of great trusts and the 
monopolizing of the business of the country. This law remained 
practically a dead letter upon the statute books until the improve- 
ments in the production of gold and its consequent inflation of the 
basic money of the world produced that wonderful expansion in busi- 
ness beginning in 1898 and extending up to 1907, bringing building 
and industrial development of all kinds which so stimulated banking 
as to make the securities of these industrial corporations attractive to 
investors. These immense corporations combined, by holding com- 
panies and otherwise, a large part of the industrial activities of the 
country, but the controlling force and power behind all of them was 
the large bank deposits and capital. Without the concentration of 
money in the hands of trust companies and banks and the interlock- 
ing of interests these combinations would not have been possible nor 
would they have been dangerous. The Government, then Repub- 
lican, began prosecutions under the Sherman antitrust law, and the 
result was long litigations resulting in the dissolution of some, the 
reorganization of others, and the acquittal of others. But the courts 
had so construed the law as to put business and labor in terror. The 
business men could not make a trading contract in interstate com- 
merce that involved anything like a reasonable proportion of accom- 
plishment without subjecting themselves to the danger ef being sent 
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to the penitentiary for violating the Sherman law. The farmers 
dreaded to make an organization to protect themselves against the 
great organizations of warehouses, elevators, railroads, and trusts, 
lest their organization be held to be illegal and their members crimi- 
nals. The labor organizations were put in fear and trembling lest 
they be held to be an illegal combination in restraint of trade, and, 
in fact, that was so held in the case of the Danbury hatters: so that 
business and labor, the investor, the producer, and the farmer were 
all in doubt as to their rights under tne Sherman law. 

To solve these questions and give the laborer, the farmer, the in- 
vestor, and the business man a clear chart was another question which 
confronted the Wilson administration. In other words, the whole 
field of banking, currency, capital, labor, agriculture, transportation, 
monopoly, and the freedom of the individual were live, burning ques- 
tions to be settled. In addition, revenue for an ever-increasing cost 
of Government was to be provided, notwithstanding the premises to 
revise the tariff downward so as to remove some of the wall behind 
which the trusts had been incubating. Before calling attention to the 
way ift which we grappled with these questions, it is well to consider 
the difference between talking about troubles and doing something 
practical to give relief. It is a remarkable thing to know how the 
politicians o? this country have dodged the solution of important 
questions. 

I may say in passing that the seven years in which Mr. Koosevelt 
was President of the United States were noted for a complete failure 
to settle the tariff question, and notwithstanding the new words and 
catchy phrases we now hear from Oyster Bay and the West Indies 
on ultrapreparedness, the seven years of Mr. Roosevelt's administra- 
tion are noted for no one thing more than for a decrease in the size 
of the Army of the United States. The banking questions, the trust 
question, farmers' banks, and all the great subjects which have been 
approached by this administration had to be satisfied with lip service 
during* the seven years of Mr. Roosevelt's administration. 1 am say- 
ing this not in spiteful criticism because, from a personal standpoint, 
I am an admirer of Theodore Roosevelt. I admire his great genius, 
his wonderful attainments, his remarkable personality, and I have 
great faith in his personal honesty and his desire to have clean men 
in public life. My observations as to the inconsistency between his 
present utterances and what he did while he was President, his 
studied dodging of the tariff and other questions for seven years, are 
made only tor the purpose of showing that the biggest men of the 
country in the opposition have failed to approach the questions which 
the Democratic Party has solved. Our Republican friends who 
criticize now should remember that they had the undisputed control 
of all branches of the Government of this country from 1897 until 
1913, a period of 16 years. That was time sufficient to have built as 
great a navy as exists on earth; time enough to have established a 
mammoth merchant marine; time enough to have organized an army 
of millions of men; time enough to have reorganized the banking 
and currency system of the country ; time enough to have settled the 
tariff question on a just basis or to have adopted a permanent tariff 
commisslWi system; time enough to have given the farmers rural 
credit banks and to have given a clear chart for the guidance of busi- 
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ness and labor out of the fog and mist of uncertainty and doubt into 
which they had been led by the construction of the courts upon the 
Sherman antitrust law. But they failed to solve all of these questions 
and all of them were presented to the Democratic Party when it 
took charge of two branches of the Government, the legislative and 
executive, on the 4th of March, 1913. Notwithstanding that the 
majority in the Senate was small, notwithstanding that the Senate is 
a body in which debate is unlimited and, therefore, a few men can 
filibuster against any measure which the majority may want, the 
Democratic Party, under the leadership of its great President, took 
hold of all of these questions and has settled most of them by legis- 
lation which their grandchildren will never see repealed. 

The tariff question was settled by a bill which was conservative 
and fair. Very few things were put upon the free list. Wool, hides, 
meat, coal, and wheat are five things which were put upon the free 
list. Thjere were some others, and to these I want to call your atten- 
tion. There has not been a day since coal was put upon the free list 
in which the price has been less than it had been before it was put 
upon the free list. The same thing is true of wool, hides, and of 
every other article which was put upon the free list, so that it is not 
the tariff that makes the price one way or the other. I am not here to 
tell you that putting w t oo1 upon the free list has increased the price 
of it, or that oecause cattle were put upon the free list the farmers 
are now getting the splendid prices which they are, and that putting 
coal upon the free list has brought the price up to what the oper- 
ators are now getting for their product, but I am here to tell you 
that you now have an object lesson which ought to make you read 
and study the subject and not allow politicians parading as' business 
men to deceive you for political purposes. Read the lessons of the 
fathers, the writings of the great economists whose names stand for 
truth and not for politics, and there it is written that the laws of 
trade and business are eternal; that supply and demand regulate 
prices; that the more business you have the more active all the people 
are, and the better will be the prices in everything; that you can not 
make a people happy and prosperous by building a Chinese wall 
around them and preventing them from trading with their neigh- 
bors. The tariff question can not be an issue in the coming election 
for many reasons. The present tariff was made to put every article 
which may be imported into this country upon a competitive basis. 
In other words, to make the tariff no more than may be necessary to 
cover the difference between the cost abroad and the cost at home, 
except in those things wherein transportation in this country and 
the conditions of the market and the amount of revenue collected 
from the article make a tariff upon it absolutely unnecessary for any 
purpose. 

But we have discovered that so rapid are the changes in business 
conditions, so swiftly move the currents of commerce, and so much 
do the demands for, and sources of, revenue change that the* only 
safe solution of the tariff is by a tariff commission; and whether a 
a tariff commission is justified upon either theory of the tariff — that 
is, whether it be levied for protection or for revenue — I want to give 
to the country a tariff commission and take forever this .question out 
of the hands of politicians. Just one other observation on this ques- 
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tion. Twenty-five or thirty years ago, when we had very little sur- 
plus of products, it did not make much difference w T hether we ex- 
cluded tne foreign product or not, but now the surplus from our 
mines, factory, and farm amounts to about one-third of the entire 
production of this country. This surplus we must sell in foreign 
markets. We can not sell it for gold, because there is produced in- 
the whole world less than $500,000,000 annually, and our balance of 
trade is much more. No country will deplete itself of gold in order 
to buy our products. This was shown recently when the Govern- 
ments of Europe wanted to buy war materials. They declined to- 
pay us in gold for the simple reason that they did not have enough 
gold with which to make the purchases, and inasmuch as, owing to 
the war, they were not producing other articles and could not trade 
them with us, they had to establish in this country a credit so that 
they could buy on bonds, to be sold in this country, and give checks 
for things bought in this country, on the proceeds of these bonds. 
We are now selling to foreign countries on an average of over a 
billion and a half in value a year more than we are buying from 
them. In other words, we have a balance of trade during this war 
which is averaging about a billion and a half dollars. It is a physical 
impossibility for them to settle that amount in gold, because it would 
take the entire stock of gold in the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France, and the Bank of Russia to do so, and that would strip them 
of their basic money needed to maintain their financial systems. 

It was this important lesson which McKinley was giving the 
people of America when he was shot at Buffalo. He was giving them 
to understand that as our surplus products grow we had to change 
our tariff systetai so as to make it possible for other countries to sell 
to us as well as buy from us. How shortsighted and narrow it is 
for us to think that we can invent a thing called a tariff which will 
make all the rest of the world buy from us and we buy nothing from 
them. The world is now too close together to permit of any such 
thing being done. Each country understands the business and finan- 
cial affairs of the other. The statesmen of the world watch trade 
balances and commercial routes. If the United States can lock itself 
up and get rich on a protective tariff, so can England, France, Ger- 
many, and Bussia. We are forced to settle ourselves down to the 
I)roposition that the rest of the world is as smart as we are; that the 
aws of trade are eternal ; that we must trade off to the world at least 
one-third of our entire production, and at the rate we are now going 
that will soon be 50 per cent ; and that it is a physical impossibility 
for the world to buy our surplus products except by trading to us 
their surplus products in part payment for our products. 

The Democratic tariff is an attempt to adjust the tariff upon a 
competitive basis so that the foreigner who brings his products to 
this country will be in no better position than our home manu- 
facturer. But, for the first time in the history of this Government, 
the- Democratic Party gives the country a constitutional income-tax 
law. Most of the civilized countries of the earth have an income-tax 
law, but so thoroughly did the stand-pat idea control the Government 
of the country that it required a constitutional amendment to enable 
the Congress of the United States to put upon the statute books of 
the country an income-tax law so as to compel the wealth of the 
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country to carry a part of its burdens. This law has been successful 
in its result, and the revenue law which the Democratic Party passed 

groduced a large surplus over and above the costs of running the 
rovernment. This has been demonstrated so many times by figures 
published in the Congressional Kecord that I will not take time to 
read them to you now. Suffice to say that for the first 12 months 
under the present revenue law more money was produced than was 
produced under a similar period of the Payne-Aldrich bill, and for 
the first year under this present law r the revenues of the Government 
were sufficient to pay all of the running expenses and leave a surplus 
of about $26,000,000. 

There are two reasons why the people of this country are not go- 
ing to launch upon another campaign for the revision of the tariff. 

First, because it is impractical talk; it is almost impossible for 
even a landslide in favor of the Republican Party to capture the 
Senate of the United States, and, if tne Republicans should capture 
it, there are already enough Republican progressives in the Senate 
who will not submit to another Payne-Aldrich tariff bill and who 
will not vote for a revenue bill which does not contain an income-tax 
provision to make it impossible to pass a bill revising the tariff as 
the standpatters want it. The progressive Senators upon the Repub- 
lican side will not permit the standpatters to pass a bill revising the 
tariff and leaving out the income tax. Even if the Republicans 
should by some chance carry the Senate, the real Progressive© would 
act with the Democratic Party and prevent any extreme bill like the 
Payne-Aldrich bill from being passed, and the American Tariff 
League and the stand-pat Republicans do not want any other kind 
of a revision of the tariff. 

Second. Another reason why you can not afford to permit this 
question to be agitated is that the present law w r as producing ample 
revenue but for the w^r, which cut off our imports. The plea of a 
deficiency in revenue is against the facts, and times are now pros- 
perous. Never before in the history of this country was there such 
prosperity seen as there is now. The mills, factories, mines, and 
all kinds of producing plants are running at full capacity and labor 
is being paid the highest wage at the shortest hours and upon the 
best conditions ever before known in the history of the country. 
There is but one thing that can give us a setback, and that is any 
kind of an agitation of the tariff. As Jacob H. Schiff recently said 
in New York, and I will quote his language, "My heart is with 
the Republican Party, but my good sense is with the Democrats." 
He went on to show that no matter whether revision be up or down, 
little or much, any agitation of the tariff always produces a depres- 
sion, and that the country is now in such a prosperous condition and 
business is expanding at such rapid strides it would be unfair to 
both labor and capital to agitate the tariff auestion. I could only 
add that such an agitation now would be almost criminal for the 
additional reason that the Senate is so constituted as to make such 
an agitation result in nothing but depressing business without any 
possible chance of accomplishing anything. The only sensible thing 
for this country to do is to establish a tariff commission for the pur- 
pose of putting this country's revenue upon a business basis. Then 
one schedule at a time may be revised from time to time without 
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throwing the country into uncertainty and doubt and depressing 
business and impoverishing labor. This is a sensible solution of the 
whole question, and to that solution practically three-fourths of the 
people of the United States are now committed ; and unless prevented 
from -doing so by a filibuster, I feel sure that this administration will 
accomplish that happy resftlt. 

As to the currency question I will devote but a few words. Suffice 
to say that when we began our investigation of this matter we found 
that the United States nad a stock of gold greater than that of the 
Bank of England, the Bank of Germany, and the Bank of France 
combined, and almost equal to the stock of those three countries 
with the Bank of Russia added. Our stocks of gold were piled up in 
vaults and were not used in a practical, sensible way to help the 
people as needed. I have no criticism to make of bankers or of 
banks. They are useful institutions, and the people who run them 
come from the great body of the business men of the country. They 
are as honest, as patriotic, as generous, and as responsive to public 
sentiment as any other body of citizens of the same number. We 
must remember that in managing their banks they do so under 
laws of State and Nation which have always been stringent. When 
banks break, those who run the banks have few defenders. The 
pleadings of the customer who made the loan that got the bank into 
trouble are all forgotten when the crash comes, and the banker 
recognizes this and feels that his duty is that of a trustee. A bank 
handles not only its own money, but the deposits of the people, and 
every banker is a trustee charged with the high duty of handling 
trust funds, and he should be careful and conservative. We must re- 
member also that a bank is one of those institutions which can be 
easily suspected of wrong motives. As a rule money is higher when 
times are bad and it is cheaper when times are good. In one view 
the bank can make more money when times are hard than when 
times are good, provided the people have the money to deposit. 
The Democratic Party did not start in upon the constructive work of 
revising the banking and currency of the country with any feeling of 
resentment against banks or any desire to injure the banking busi- 
ness. What they started in to ao was to mobilize the Government's 
stock of gold, the banks' stock of gold, and to organize the currency 
of the country so that where money was needed it would flow in 
ample quantity. The supply should flow to the places where there 
is a demand and it should be made impossible for the life blood of 
the Nation, upon which its prosperity and development must de- 
pend, to be monopolized or cornered. There never was a panic 
which found the country with less money in it than it had before the 
panic began. 

Panics come from a lack of confidence. There is .always in the 
banks from three to five times as much money as there is in the 
country. The difference is composed of checks, drafts, and other 
paper in transit. In other words, there is always in the banks in 
the shape of good cashable checks, drafts, and balances from three to 
four times as much as there is money in existence. Whenever a panic 
cones, such as we had in 1907, and these checks and drafts and ac- 
ceptances are taken for collection instead of being placed to the 
credit of the customer, then we say that the money is put in the 
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stocking or hid in the garret. To a certain very limited extent this 
is true, but not to a sufficient extent to account for. the difference 
which always obtains between deposits in times of depression and in 
good times. The perfect banking and currency system would make 
it impossible to have a panic, to have a lack of money sufficient to do 
the business of the country. The short, simple story is that we have 
forced the national banks to go into partnership with the Govern- 
ment so that their stock of gold and the Government's stock of gold 
will be used under the directions of the Federal Reserve Board to 
furnish, from time to time, and at any place, sufficient money to 
meet all the needs of business. Let us be perfectly frank to-night 
and admit that a large section of the banks of this country fought 
the bill. Some say they opposed it because it will prevent them from 
cornering the money market at times and getting a large rate of in- 
terest ; others say that they opposed it because it might decrease the 
Fower of the banks, as a whole, over the business of the country, 
put it upon another ground and that is that the bankers and the 
business men of this country are so absorbed in their business and 
in working out the things immediately in hand that they did not 
have time to study carefully the business of this country. 

I often have my constituents to write me that they want me to 
vote for a certain bill. They have probably read the original bill. 
When that bill comes up in the Senate to be voted on it is nothing 
like the copy of the bill which my constituent sent me. It has prob- 
ably been amended in many particulars on the floor of the House 
and then amended again on the floor of the Senate, and about all 
that enables one to identify the bill is its number. My constituents 
may have asked me to vote for House bill No. 650 to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River, and probably when 
the bill comes to the Senate it will be a bill to authorize a bridge 
across the Ohio River and to grant the company owning it other 
privileges which would be entirely inconsistent with a due regard 
for the public interest. 

That may illustrate what was supposed to be the opposition of the 
banks to the currency bill. It was amended so many times and un- 
derwent so many phases of change that it was difficult for the busy 
banker to keep up with the legislative situation so that he may have 
been opposing something which had already been amended to suit 
him. The banking and currency law was the work of many months. 
The bill as it passed the House was nothing like the bill which 
passed the Senate and finally became a law. When that bill came to 
the Senate the Democratic conference took weeks and weeks, night 
and day, to study and consider every section and line of it. The 
Committee on Banking and Currency took many weeks to consider 
the bill, and then it went through a process of debate and amend- 
ment in the Senate. It was not to be expected that the bankers would 
give to it that consideration which is necessary for a complete un- 
derstanding of all of its provisions ; and many of them looked upon 
it as a political measure and they did not dream that the Democratic 
Party and the President of the United States had perfected a plan 
which would not only be the pride of the business and banking, in* 
terests of the United States, but also the admiration of the people of 
the world. It is now in full swing and there never has been a money 
depression since it has been enacted and there can not well be any. 
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It is impossible for New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, or 
any other money center of the country to produce or even permit a 
money panic. In the first place the law enforces that kind of 
publicity, that kind of mutual inspection and knowledge of the banks 
over each other and that kind of inspection and care of the Govern- 
ment over all the banks that make a guaranty that the law is being 
enforced; that those rules found necessary for safe banking shall not 
be ignored. Now money in the bank is safer than any place else in 
the world. The care in managing banks in the Federal reserve 
system has produced such a physchological effect on bank manage- 
ment that safe banking is now the rule and not the exception. It is 
the pride of bankers to observe the rules of safe banking and there- 
fore the people put their money in the banks with confidence that 
the high standard set by the Federal Reserve Board will be observed 
by all the banks. Now any good paper ? the proceeds of which have 
been, or are to be used in industrial, agricultural, or commercial pur- 



suits is eligible for discount by a bank in the Federal reserve system, 
and if New York gets gay the banks there can furnish her all the 
currency she needs. If New Orleans finds that she needs currency 



the Federal reserve bank can supply the need and so on throughout 
the 'United States. We have a supply house for currency, and all 
that is required is that the paper be good and that the proceeds are 
to be used in legitimate business. It is not perfect, but it is on the 
right theory and by amendments, from time to time, as experience 
may suggest, it will become, more and more, the pride and reliance 
of the people. 

Now let us look to the difference in the two systems and the two 
attitudes of Taft on one side and Wilson on the other. In 1907-S 
when the panic came the first thing the Government did was to send 
$50,000,000 to New York. Before a Federal reserve system was put 
upon the statute books there were some signs of a depression of the 
same kind, though not severe. This Democratic administration did 
not run to New York, but it deposited the money all over the country 
for the use of the people, and now under the federal reserve system 
money can be sent to any part of the country and the needs of busi- 
ness can be supplied. In short, the people have a banking and cur- 
rency system which will prevent bank panics and money scarcity. It 
has an elastic system that will respond to business. It is guarded and 
protected by every rule demanded by safe banking. Behind every 
dollar that is issued is not only the resources of the bank but an ample 
gold reserve. If the present administration had nothing else to its 
credit it could go to tne people of this country upon* its solution of 
the banking and currency question with absolute confidence of meet- 
ing the approval of the majority of the voters. Well may I say 
that your great grandchildren will never see this law repealed. 
Several Republicans voted for it. Among the number was your 

E resent Congressman at large, Hon. Howard Sutherland. If he shall 
b the candidate against me for United States Senator I know that 
he will join with me in all that I have said about the merits of this 
great constructive measure, and he will have more in this vote to 
make him strong than in the recent resolutions of the Republican 
State committee denouncing the Wilson administration. 
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The next question we took up was the trust and labor question. 
You will recall that a few years ago we were suddenly awakened 
to the fact that a few great combinations of capital in this country 
had combined and concentrated production and distribution in cer- 
tain businesses so as to frighten our thoughtful economists. So far 
as I am concerned I do not look Upon these things as necessarily 
criminal. They are the result of great active minds trying to pro- 
duce efficiency and work out economies, and while in some instances 
organizations were created which in their very nature were immoral, 
still a great many of these combinations were the natural result of 
brain power, human energy, and efficiency. But it made no difference 
to the great body of consumers and to the young men starting in life 
that a few men had honestly captured an industry. The results were 
about the same whether the processes had been honest or dishonest. 
The young men of this country are entitled to opportunity. That is, 
not only an opportunity to work, but to work tor themselves; not 
only an opportunity to think out plans, but a fair chance to put those 
plans into operation. 

Monopoly was as hateful to the common law as it is to the Sher- 
man antitrust law. 

For hundreds of years the English-speaking people have enforced 
laws against all kinds of monopolies, but these never grew to propor- 
tions that threatened the stability of our institution until the im- 
mense natural resources and the vigorous brain and energy of Ameri- 
can manhood united in such a way and to such an extent as to mo- 
nopolize American commerce. The courts began to enforce the Sher- 
man antitrust law, and there were two conflicting opinions prevalent 
as to its enforcement. Upon one side were those who said that when- 
ever a thing approached the size of a threatened monopoly it should 
be destroyed, no matter how many stockholders, creditors, and em- 
ployees might be injured in the process. There were others who said 
that the process of dissolution must be carried on in a different way, 
and that the court in considering what a monopoly is should be 
guided not alone by the size of the combination and its ability to 
monopolize, but by a reasonable consideration of all the conditions 
and circumstances surrounding the business. This left the investor 
suspended between the heaven and the earth, and no one could tell 
how far he could go in efficient administration. This was practically 
the condition when the Democratic Party came into power. 

Many have been the declarations against government by injunc- 
tion and of friendliness to labor, but when the Democratic Party 
came into power there had been nothing but talk, and the laboring 
man was in as much doubt as to what he could do in the way of 
organization for his own benefit as was the business man. The 
Democratic Party proceeded to settle these two questions in a prac- 
tical way. and passed two bills, one called the trade-commission bill 
and the other the Clayton bill, each dependent upon the other, and 
each designed to bring both labor and capital down to the 
ground of truth, stop the suspense, and furnish both with a set 
of reasonable rules, under which ability and efficiency would 
not be curbed, and yet monopoly and wrong would be. Under the 
trade-commission bill five competent men have charge of throne 
proposition, What is fair competition? The statute does not define 
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what "unfair competition" is. It leaves it to be decided by 
the courts. The courts have been deciding for hundreds of years 
what "fraud" is and what "reasonable doubt" is, and up to the 
present time the courts have had little trouble. It/ is hard to define 
fraud, and yet anyone knows it when he sees it. Every man who is 
tried for his life is entitled to have an instruction to the jury that he 
must be found to be guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. The Demo- 
cratic Party thought that words no harder to construe than those 
which must be construed and applied in a trial of those charged with 
murder were safe words to put into a statute. Under that Taw now 
the business man can breathe freely. The statute authorizes the com- 
mission to determine what is unfair competition by big concerns as 
well as little concerns. When it is unfair competition the commission 
then stops it, subject to an appeal to the court. If the court finally 
decides it to be unfair competition, then the guilty man is ordered 
to stop, and if he stops that is the end of it. Inother words, the 
business man has been freed ; he has been put upon a basis of reason 
and practical common sense, and now he is not compelled to tremble 
and fear when he starts into an enterprise and puts into practice a 
plan which is the product of his inventive genius, lest some one should 
attempt to put him into the penitentiary for it ; and at the same time 
competitors and consumers have a speedy, quick remedy to stop any 
practice whenever it becomes " unfair competition." It is a reason- 
able, wholesome solution of a perplexing question. It is a chart 
of freedom to the business man and it is a protection, perfect and 
complete, to the consumer and any competitor. Every business man 
can now go forward without any fear of blackmail and every com- 
petitor has a guarantee that he can protect himself against those 
things which have heretofore been used improperly and illegally to 
drive him out of legitimate business. 

The Clayton bill completed this constructive work. It recognized 
that there has been created gigantic corporations^ which, by the 
manipulation of directors and stockholders, can divest individuals 
almost completely of liability. The Clayton bill, in a word, fixes 
personal responsibility, notwithstanding that there is injected the 
fiction of corporate management, and at the same time it puts the 
execution of this class of prohibited acts entirely under the juris- 
diction of the Trade Commission, so that the latter can quickly re- 
lieve from unfair competition and still protect honest men from 
blackmail. But the Clavton bill did another thing. It solved the 
question of government by injunction in such a way that there was 
not a single Republican or Progressive in either branch of Congress 
who dared oppose this provision. By these two bills the Demo- 
cratic Party treed honest business men from unjust suspicion and 
blackmail, gave protection to labor from government by injunction,- 
and also gave the laboring man the right to a trial by jury for indi- 
rect contempt, and put his organizations and farmers' organizations 
out of the pale of the Sherman antitrust law. In other words, it 
made the Sherman antitrust law apply to money combinations and 
not to manhood organizations. There had been more talk in party 
platforms and on tne hustings about " government by injunction," 
" putting the man above the dollar," regulating corporate action, and 
freeing the honest business man from unjust suspicion than about 
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any other subject. They are now settled by plain, practical provi- 
sions of statutes, and the Democratic Party drew the oills and forced 
them through Congress, and a Democratic President signed them. 
Shall that law be v repealed? That is an issue this fall. 

The next constructive measure of the Democratic Party was to 
settle the Alaskan question. That immense boundary of land, so 
rich in agricultural and mineral resources, is an inheritance for all 
the people. There were two ways to handle it. One was to let it 
take the slow, dragging course of our western domain, and probably 
fall into the hands of a few. Another was to preserve it, develop it, 
and keep it for the benefit of the people of this country. The Demo- 
cratic Party decided to do the latter, and against terrible opposition 
it forced through the Alaskan Railroad bill, under which we are now 
building a railroad into that country whicn will double, quadruple, 
probably multiply by 20, the value of the lands which it will de- 
velop, and this increased value will be for the benefit of the taxpayers 
of the United States and not for the benefit of a few land-grabbers 
who may become benevolent pioneers into that country. These con- 
structive measures were all passed in one session of Congress and 
they make a record which never has been surpassed by any political 
party since this was a Government. They settled more questions 
and redeemed more party promises than have ever been placed to 
the credit of one political party in 20 years of its history. They 
show that the Democratic Party is alive to the living questions before 
the country and that it has the courage and the ability to solve these 
living questions in a practical way, and that party expediency is 
never placed above the best interests of the people. 

The party tried its best to give the people a shipping bill, but a 
filibuster prevented its passage. The great trouble about our ship- 
ping has been that we are not a seafaring people. We can make bet- 
ter livings upon the land than we can upon the sea. Those of you 
who read the Bible will rememl)er that King Solomon amassed the 
riches of the earth at Jerusalem. All countries paid him tribute in 
gold, and he and his Government were rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice, and yet when it became necessary to bring the lumber from 
the forest of Lebanon he had to get Hiram, King of Tyre, to do the 
shipping. There is no trouble to find out the reason for this. King 
Solomon's people could make a better living on the land than they 
could on the sea. Their olives, dates, wheat, and cattle furnished 
them all the wants of life; but Hiram, King of Tyre, lived in the 
northern country, where it was not so easy to make a living, and he 
governed a seafaring people. He did the shipping for King Solo- 
mon, bringing the trees from the forest of Lebanon and taking in 
trade the dates, figs, wheat, and oil, which were needed in the north- 
ern country. 

We once had a large shipping interest in this country. When our 
principal population stretched along the Atlantic coast we had a fine 
merchant marine, but there were few sailors from Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, and Florida. Most of them came from the bleak New 
England coast, where they could not raise cotton, wheat, corn, and 
potatoes as easily as they could farther south. There was theiye- 
enacted upon this continent the old story of Solomon and the lung 
of Tyre. As our western land developed it invited the husbjmilman; 
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and the gold, silver, copper, and lead of the West attracted the miner, 
and the coal fields of West Virginia and Pennsylvania offered work 
for the young man; the factories all oyer the country offered good 
wages, so the men left the sea, and this country's shipping interest 
went down. Some people always look to the statutes to find out the 
causes of radical changes in our industrial life. We might as well 
look back for a statute which caused the downfall of Rome or the 
downfall of the Grecian Republics. Statutes as a rule do not make a 
people. Protection of manhood and womanhood and the moral and 
social life make and unmake people. Economic conditions govern 
the direction of their energies, and so it is with our shipping interest. 
Mercantile shipping has gradually gone down, not so much because 
of statutes as on account of the changed condkions which invited 
the young men to other occupations ; and we must look into the ques- 
tion and solve it in the light of our economic life. Of course the 
increased surplus production of this country has focused our atten- 
tion upon the shipping question and has made a big question out of 
what was once a small one. We must realize that we have a problem 
before us. We have that one-third of our production of mines, fac- 
tories, and farms which we have to dispose of and we are now largely 
at the mercy of foreign shippers to deliver our products to foreign 
markets, and those foreign snippers represent people who will be our 
competitors. 

England from necessity has built up a great merchant marine and 
a great navy. She has many years of advantage of us. Her people 
have the spirit of the sea ; they understand the routes and own docks 
and wharves; and they are a seafaring people and have educated 
themselves to develop and depend upon their navy and their mer- 
chant marine. The people who have money to loan understand the 
immense advantage which England has over this country, and they 
are not willing to loan money upon reasonable terms to any concern 
seeking to compete with England. This is an economic fact which 
we must look squarely in the face, and yet we must admit that we 
must have a merchant marine. The Republican Party has said that 
the way to solve this is that we must give bonuses or subsidies to 
private corporations. This is a Republican doctrine, and the people 
must understand it and we must drive it home. The principal part 
of the Republican Party which filibustered against our shipping bill 
did so because they openly declared that they preferred the Repub- 
lican plan of a subsidy. The Government gaye subsidies to the great 
railroads which were built across the continent. You now know 
that the Government would have been the gainer and you would have 
been better off if the Government had built those railroads and had 
sold them to the operating companies rather than to have subsidized 
the railroads and have had the history of those transactions with 
which you people are so familiar. There is difficulty in finding a way 
to work out a scheme by which the public can be protected in giving 
a subsidy. If you tie up the subsidy in such a way as to protect 
effectively the people and the public service, then private capital 
will not take hold of the enterprise. If you do not tie it up in such 
Tt way as to protect the people, then the people would never be pro- 
tected. . That is the short and simple story of subsidies and bonuses. 
And yet I imagine that the situation of this country might become 
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so acute that even the unsatisfactory, unfair bonus or subsidy method 
might be better than nothing. 

1 do not much like the idea of public ownership, especially if it is 
liable to compete with private capital. One objection to Govern- 
ment ownership is that it increases the power of a central govern- 
ment and its management must necessarily be extravagant, and I 
do not think our Government is organized upon a basis of efficiency 
which makes it expedient to have Government ownership. In the 
shipping business I would be willing to rest my position on the 
doctrine that there ought not to be Government ownership if it is 
possible to get the service with private ownership. But the Ke- 
publican Party was in charge of this Government from 1897 until 
1911 — 14 years. In that time it had immense majorities in the 
House; it had its close, compact organization in the House, headed 
by Mr. Cannon, which enabled it to pass anything, practically, which 
received his approval. They had almost a two-thirds majority in the 
Senate, which enabled them to pass anything ordered by its leaders. 
The shipping question was during all that 14 years a live, vital ques- 
tion, and the ^Republican Party failed to do anything or to get any 
sort ^of practical results. Our merchant marine kept going down 
t^nd down during the entire Republican ascendency. The Demo- 
cratic Party got control of the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government on March 4, 1913, and nothing but a pitiless, per- 
sistent filibuster under the archaic rules of the United States Senate 
prevented the Democratic Party from passing a shipping bill which 
would give some relief, and which, if on the statute oooks now, 
would certainly be a boon to producers of this country. Not long 
ago I saw a statement that there were enough loaded cars on the 
sidings in the East to stretch from New York to Pittsburgh if put 
in line. Those cars were standing there because it was impossible to 
get ships at the Atlantic seaboard. The result was an embargo, de- 
clared by the railroads, from actual necessity, upon many commodi- 
ties, and this resulted in serious embarrassment to the sales and 
trade of the country. As soon as this war shall be over — and I am 
sorry I can not see that result for some time yet — this country will 
need its own merchant marine more than ever, because the countries 
which now furnish us shipping will have further need of it them- 
selves. We must, therefore, solve this question, and if there be no 
other way to solve it we must buckle right down to the proposition 
that we will build our own ships and not rely upon any other country 
on earth. 

Just as we were getting these important reforms in full swing 
and were settling down to the enactment of a rural-credit bank for 
the farmer, a shot was fired in Europe which has been heard around 
the world many times. In the latter part of July, 1914, this terrible 
war in Europe began, and it has gone on from bad to worse until 
now the principal nations of the earth are engaged in it. The dis- 
coveries in electricity and chemistry, the improvements in munitions 
of war and armament have been such that now submarines carry 
torpedoes and death-dealing instruments under the water and lie in 
wait for not only the men-of-war, but for freight and passenger 
steamers. The Zeppelins and aeroplanes have enabled the^ com- 
batants to drop bombs down upon cities, towns, and villagG£, kill- 
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ing the helpless sleepers at night and destroying buildings and prop- 
erty. They now have cannon which throw shells 25 miles with an 
accuracy that is hardly believable. With poisonous acids, machine 
guns, and shooting flame they consume and suffocate whole regi- 
ments and destroy every kind of vegetation and shrub and tree, and 
this thing has gone on until now it is estimated that the losses on 
both sides run up to seven or eight millions of people^ about five or 
six times the entire population — men, women, and children — of the 
whole of West Virginia. Armies are marching over the site of 
ancient Trov; they are retracing the steps of Alexander the Great* 
Xerxes, ana Darius; they are marching over the Holy Land and 
through the Garden of Eden and reconsecrating to Mars the battle 
fields of Hannibal, Alexander, Frederick the Great, and Napoleon. 
From Persia, the Tigris, the Euphrates Rivers, west through all the 
Mediterranean countries pnd through to the North Sea, the people 
of the earth seem to have gone mad and are spending their substance 
to buy material to destroy each other's property and to take life. 
All of the wars of Napoleon, of Alexander the Great, of Hannibal, 
the wars of the Spanish Succession, the War of the Revolution, the 
War of 1812, the war between Austria and Russia, between Prussia 
and France in 1870, and our Civil War put together can not show the 
destruction of life and of property which has taken place since 
August 1, 1914. Shipping, commerce, banking, business, manufac- 
turing, everything has been distracted if lot destroyed. Europe is 
one great camp bent upon getting more men, more food, more clothes, 
and more munitions of war in order to destroy each other. 

With the principal nations of the earth fighting in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; with armed ships and submarines patroling all the 
traveled routes of the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and tne North 
Sea ; with Japan's participation in the war threatening the Pacific ; 
England's interests making Canada an armed camp and supply 
house; and with the revolution in Mexico forcing upon us duties 
which we can not evade, it is idle to think that the United States is 
not in danger. Our commerce and our rights are too extensive and 
complicated for us to harbor any such a delusion. The development 
of the submarine and of aircraft, as well as the hellish implements in 
munitions of war, have forced the distracted, maddened people of the 
nations at war into all kinds of experiments in international law. 
One country is insisting upon its right to save itself with submarines, 
which attack any kind of a vessel, and which have caused the loss of 
American lives. The other side is insisting upon a censorship and 
the right of search and condemnation, which is most exasperating to 
the commerce of the country. In a speech in this city on May 30 
last I warned our people of the dangers of the situation and of our 
duty not to waste sympathy, as we did in the war between Japan and 
Russia. When this war shall end, the monopoly of the ocean will be 
the aim of Europe. Now England has almost such a monopoly, and 
when that monopoly interferes with us we can see where our interests 
and duty will take us. We will contest this point with England and 
with the world because we are bound to send abroad our surplus prod- 
ucts. ^ Let us keep out of this war apd save even our sympathy for 
that titne when we shall see where our vital interests lie. Let us stand 
for America first, America last, and the United States and West Vir- 
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ginia all the time. To the south of us we find Mexico still torn and 
bleeding, as it was for two years under Mr. Taft's administration, who 
could not see any more ground for intervening than has Mr. Wilson 
since; and we note this scrap of history, notwithstanding the fact 
that the supporters of Taft's administration are now the most insist- 
ent for intervention. These momentous dangers through which the 
country has passed bring up before the people of the United States 
their most serious problems, and for the rest of the European war 
these problems, in all probability, will be even more acute than they 
have been in the past. It seems to me that this land which has done 
so much for humanity ; which has fostered religion among the people, 
built schools for the education of the children, and has preserved the 
light of liberty for over a century and a quarter, has either been lucky 
in its crises or has been most peculiarly favored by Providence. 

During the War of the Revolution there came to the front a man 
from the people whose courage and faith were equal to his purity and 
poise of character. He combined in his personality the general, the 
statesman, the counsellor. His patience kept the fire burning for 
eight years until victory came. His poise led us through the first 
difficult years of national life, and none is so blinded now as to refuse 
honor to Washington. After we had become a nation and all of our 
departments of government were in good working order, there de- 
veloped that force with which every effort at liberty must contend — 
a centralizing monarchial tendency. It was then that we had the 
good fortune to have a Thomas Jefferson to break down every barrier 
which was being erected between the people and their Government, 
and we passed on under the benign influence of that leadership until 
we had fought the War of 1812 and had developed most rapidly in 
commerce and industry. Then it was that there came the great fight 
with the power of a national bank, and Providence produced Andrew 
Jackson, who, with his lionlike courage and absolute honesty, saved 
us from the demoralization of a money power, the extent of whose 
baneful influences, if let alone, no one can possibly tell. 

The next great crisis in our Government was the Civil War, a 
period in which men were contending for great fundamental prin- 
ciples, and yet if one side had won it meant to have at least two gov- 
ernments on this continent, with institutions so different and conflicts 
so severe that possibly we would, by this time, have been divided up 
into three or four countries. For that period there was raised up a 
great civilian, coming from the body 01 the people, "who was ready 
at the close of that war to bind up the wounds, respect the sovereignty 
of the States, and who, had he lived, would have saved the South and 
the country many bitter experiences. 

This trying period through which we are now going has produced 
the leader wno suits the ideals of the American people. 1 do not 
know who is the wisest man in the United States, but the people do 
know that there is now at the head of their Government an educated, 
deep-thinking man who is intellectually honest. We do not know 
who is the bravest man in the United States, but we do know that 
there is at the head of the Government a man who is too brave to 
exploit a weak neighbor and who has a higher conception of courage 
than have those who want to parade it when there is no danger, and 
he has also shown that kind of courage which is all sufficient to pro- 
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tect our honor and vital interests. We do not know who has the 
greatest vision, but we do know that the President of the United 
States has seen far ahead of the average politician and statesman 
and has provided against emergencies not apparent when his pro- 
tective measures were being fought by his political enemies. He has 
been abused no more than was Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, and other great leaders during periods of danger. But each 
recurring incident in the past has demonstrated that the President 
was wise in counsel, patriotic in his purposes, and in nine times out 
of ten absolutely right in what he dia. He has been the right man in 
the right place, and there is nothing overdrawn in the national senti- 
ment : " Thank God for Wilson ! " It is the prayer and the hope of 
the American people to keep out of this war. They do not want to 
interrupt the development a6d expansion of business, the improve- 
ments of the farms, the education of the boys, and the home life of 
the family by entering into any phase of the war which is distract- 
ing the European countries engaged in it. Our interests as a com- 
mercial people demand that we shall exhaust every resource rather 
than become involved. Sons of the farmer and the laboring man 
who, to a large extent, would make our soldiers, have a right to go 
to sleep at night feeling that their Government is in the hands not 
of a booted and spurred warrior anxious for military glory, but in 
the safe-keeping of an upright, conscientious, Christian patriot who 
detests the shedding of blood. Still we must admit that the blood 
which flows in our veins is of the kind which will not shirk either a 
national or a personal duty. We know that what the nations of 
Europe have done to each other they may do to us if we do not use 
reasonable precaution to prevent it. Therefore this administration 
asks the people not for an immense standing Army, but for that 
reasonable preparation for war which was always advised by Wash- 
ington. If we needed 125,000 men 10 years ago we need quite a good 
deal more now, because our interests are greater and it takes more 
men to do the same work now than it did 10 years ago. We want 
our ships, our armies, and our munitions of war brought up to the 
modern standard. No one in this administration is asking to do more 
than to teach the people that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty 
and that we should be as progressive in our Army and Navy as we 
are in our business and Government. 

We must now discard the old flintlock for the modern rifle, the 
old smoothbore for a modern cannon; we must have aeroplanes, 
submarines, fast cruisers, and battleships. I think that some of the 
things which have been said concerning our Army and Navy are as 
unpatriotic as they are untrue. We now have a better Navy than we 
ever had before. We now have the best Army that the country ever 
had in time of peace. Just at the time when the critics of the Army 
were most eloquent a section of that Army made a dash into Mexico 
which stands as a record for swiftness and effectiveness. The same 
story will be told of our Navy when occasion demands. If we had 
to do it, and if the vital interests and the honor of this country de- 
manded it, the Navy and the coast defense of the United States 
would make the strongest of European nations hesitate before risk- 
ing an army upon the ocean. But what we want now is to have the 
Navy strong enough not only to make that first-line defense which 
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would hold back an army long enough to give us time to organize 
from the ranks of the people an effective defense on land, but also 
efficient to protect the merchant marine of this country which we are 
bent upon building in order to keep our factories, mines, and farms 
ever increasing in productiveness. 

The program of the administration is being embarrassed by two 
forces : One is the extreme militarists, who want to have this Govern- 
ment launch upon a vast scheme of providing a standing army on 
the plan of some of the military governments of Europe. The other 
extreme would leave us in the same state of unpreparedness in which 
we found the American Indians when our forefathers landed upon 
these shores over 300 years ago. The present administration realizes 
that the American people do not want a large standing army in 
time of peace, and needs only a comparatively small Army, but it 
wants that Army effective and it wants sources of recruiting that 
Army ever .at hand, and must be sure that it is ready if demanded. 
We ought also to have all the powder and munitions of war which 
may be necessary. We want a Navy that is both large and effective, 
and, in my judgment, a Navy is the cheapest insurance that the 
American people can take out. With this Navy and 3,000 miles of 
ocean between us and any possible antagonist on the one side and 
more than two and a half times that between us and any antagonist 
upon the other side, we are safe and secure, and can pursue our be- 
nevolent plan of perfecting here the most wonderful Government 
ever devised by man and a development in all lines of industry that 
will astonish the world. 

I havfc stood with your national administration in all of these 
constructive measures which I have mentioned. To the end of my 
term I expect to continue to uphold the hands of the administration, 
because I know that its intentions are pure and patriotic, and that 
if it be in the power of mortal to do so peace will be preserved and 
nothing but an attack upon the vital interests or the honor of the 
country would ever cause the administration to go into war. 

Our Republican friends profess that they can see some hopes of 
success this fall. No one can look into the future, and they have no 
better right to make these claims than we have to deny them. They 
now have some 12 or 15 candidates for President, representing some 
12 or 15 ideas of government. All of them are now against Wilson 
because each hopes that he will be the candidate and that his plat- 
form will be adopted at Chicago; but we must remember that the 
Chicago Republican convention can nominate but one candidate; 
that is, it is not likely to nominate but one candidate, although at 
the last attempt in that city they did grind out two. This time the 
purpose is to have two conventions. In 1912 they held one convention 
and produced two candidates. This time they hope to have two 
conventions and produce one candidate. I malce no predictions as 
to the result of the Chicago convention because I do not care. But 
I have faith in the American people and in their ability to distin- 
guish between the false and the true. I can not doubt their sense of 
justice, their patriotism, or their power to sift the politics out of ■ 
supposed statesmanship. 

If the people of the United States want reasonable preparedness 
and not a military program which will drive us into excesses that 
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are needless, then we have in Mr. Wilson the ideal candidate. If 
the people want a strong Navy, built sensibly and carefully on 
lines that are dictated by the best of our naval officers and by the 
lessons of experience, then they have an ideal President to do the 
work. If they want relief . from tariff discussions and agitations 
which disrupt business and labor and do no one any good in the end, 
then in the policies of the present President of the United States 
the people find the best expression of their thought. If they believe 
that an income tax is fair and just and that the currency system has 
been settled in a businesslike way, then they must accept Mr. Wilson 
or repudiate one of the greatest of his reforms. If they believe 
that business is entitled to a fair chart by which it may go forward 
and develop and that the laborer and farmer are entitled to an 
equally clear chart by which they can protect their rights, then they 
can not well vote against the man who has made such a reform prac- 
tical. If they want prosperity then they can point to the present as 
the greatest in the history of the country, if not in the world. All 
the cars are now in use, and more demanded ; thete are greater bank 
deposits, better railroad earnings, more factories at work, and more 
men at work than ever before. The farmer's products are bringing 
the best prices, the laboring man is receiving the highest wages at 
the shortest hours and under the best conditions than have ever pre- 
vailed at any other time in the history of the country. The balance 
of trade in our favor is larger than was ever before known, and it is 
not for war materials entirely. Our foreign shipments now amount 
to about 25 or 30 per cent of the whole business of the country, and 
the war materials, in any line, do not exceed more than one-half of 
that 25 or 30 per cent; so that, if you should wipe out business di- 
rectly chargeable to the war we would still have a good showing 
for business and commerce, as compared with previous periods. But 
it is the opinion of the great financiers, manufacturers, and com- 
mercial men of the country that the basis of business has been broad- 
ened and that now, no matter when the war ends, our business is on 
such a firm footing that nothing but an egregious error can prevent 
us from going forward for many years in prosperity and business 
health. I mistake the temper of the American people if they will 
vote against prosperity. I do not understand their processes of 
reasoning if they will turn down an administration which has piloted 
them in safety through the most dangerous period of their existence 
and has brought about prosperity such as I have described. 

I want now to again thank you people for this friendly demonstra- 
tion, this kindly expression of the cardiality which has always 
existed between the people of this section and myself, regardless 
of party. I know that in 1910 there were thousands of people in this 
end of the State who stepped aside from party association to give us 
the legislature, and while I was not a candidate for it at th? time, 
manv of you thought and understood that by electing a Democratic 
legislature it meant my elevation to the Senate. I know that after 
the legislature was elected the support to me in this section was not 
confined to my party. Republicans in the ranks of labor and in all 
the businesses and professions and among the farmers gave me their 
hearty support and good will. I shall enter this contest without any 
alliances or agreements except the pledge to support Wilson and 
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stand by West Virginia. I shall attend to ray own canvass for the 
nomination and have not asked, nor shall I ask, anyone to run for 
any office. I shall deal squarely with my party and shall speak 
well of every one of the good men now candidates and who may 
become candidates for nominations. As the unopposed candidate 
for the Senate I feel a sense of duty and obligation which demands 
my neutrality; and as a matter of personal interest I have the right 
to demand that the custom for each candidate to look after his own 
be applied to me. I believe that the coming election will break down 
party lines. The issues are too great for us to decide them as mere 
political questions. Indeed, the feeling is general that the political 
game has been overplayed. We have had too much partisan politics, 
and the people are tired of voting upon matters which concern their 
vital interests with no guide but a party emblem. I believe that the 
people see no politics in trying to get from the National Government 
the millions that it owes to you on account of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. They can not say that this is politics, because that fight was 
begun in 1912, and we have stayed on the job ever since, pushing it at 
every opportune moment. It was a campaign of education to make 
the Senate understand it, as it was a campaign afterwards to make 
the people of the State understand it. 

We expected those who wanted to corral all the offices in the State 
of West Virginia and who had been using the Republican emblem 
for that purpose would minimize efforts for the good of the people 
of the State, because it would possibly reduce the offices at their dis- 
posal. But that has not deterred me in my efforts, and if the news- 
papers who say that I have been doing this work lately on account 
of politics will write to any Senator of the United States, and 
especially any member of the Committee on the Judiciary, I will be 
very much surprised if they do not get an answer to the effect that I 
have never ceased pressing this bill and that I have really made my- 
self offensive to my brother Senators with the persistency of my 
efforts. If they will consult with any Member of the House from 
this State, or with<-Senator Goff, I feel sure that all of them will tes- 
. tify that I have never lost an opportunity to press this matter upon 
the attention of Congress. The reason it has not been acted on before 
is that I did not get enough votes to report it out of the committee. 
I suppose I have moved 20 times to report this bill since I first intro- 
duced it in Congress. The first time I got 1 vote. The next time 
about 3 votes, but I never succeeded in getting a majority of that 
committee until this session. It is a long, tedious storv and involves 
investigation, which the ordinary Senator dislikes to give to a matter 
in which he is not particularly interested. At the present session I 
called it up in the committee and the vote stood 4 to 4. Of course, 
that left my motion defeated. I then argued and worked a while 
longer, and finally got a vote favorable by 8 to 7, and the bill is now 
reported, and if all the people of West Virginia will rally behind the 
measure the bill could be passed at this session and the suit could be 
brought; and when instituted there can be but one result, and that 
is the recovery of many millions of dollars to go into the treasury of 
the State of West Virginia. I want to see this work finished gwecess- 
fully. I want to see the people of this State get their own. Whether 
they use it in paying the Virginia debt is none of my business. If 
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they do not use it for that purpose there are many other things to 
which it could be devoted with great benefit to the people and which 
would lift many a burden from the taxpayers. This is not a political 
ouestion. Those who make it a political question at once contess that 
they are more partisan politicians than they are patriotic West Vir- 
ginian?. This money belongs to all the people of West Virginia, and 
politics should not enter into the question one way or the other. If 
the Eepublicans would pass some resolutions demanding West Vir- 
ginia's rights they will do more good for the people than they can 
accomplish by commending the State administration and denouncing 
Wilson. 

I want to go forward in the work of providing rural credits to help 
the farmers of the country. I want to develop a national road sys- 
tem to help the people, so that the farmer, instead of paying from 
50 cents to $1 a ton per mile in getting his products to and from the 
railroad station, can save millions upon millions annually by reduc- 
ing that cost to a reasonable figure. I want to see West Virginia de- 
vote herself to something except the exploitation of political parties 
and the cruel steam roller of partisan methods. The mining depart- 
ment, the public service commission, the board of control, and the 
laborers' compensation act of this State, as well as the tax commis- 
sioner's office, should not be under partisan control. Neither should 
the supreme court. The revenues of the State constitute the business 
of all the people. The life and health of the miners is a sacred mat- 
ter and not a political asset. Capital which wants to invest in this 
State and develop the railroads, interurban lines, gas and other 
utilities, as well as the people that are to be served by them, should 
have them under the control not of partisan bodies, but of business 
bodies, to whom reason, experience, and the public welfare will be 
the only consideration. It ought not to be that the taxpayer should 
be called on every year to go deeper and deeper into his pocketbook, 
and public office should be a public trust. 

I am not one to criticize any Stat^ or county administration for 
making mistakes in appointments. I have probably done so myself. 
The best of us make mistakes. The wisest will often allow the plea 
of friends, the potent influence of gratitude, to overcome for the 
time other considerations which ought to be weightier. I have erred 
in this respect, and it is not for me to criticize others. Machine con- 
trol is as dangerous in one party as it is in another. It is for that 
very reason that the powerful positions which control the finances, 
the public utilities, the public institutions, the health and lives of 
those engaged in dangerous occupations, and the supreme court of 
appeals should not be subject to either Democratic or Republican 
Party control. Men are not angels, and that system which would put 
one to watch upon another has been found to be safe. The people 
of West Virginia should therefore see to it, as other States have done, 
that their State government should be relieved at every point of 
one-man power, and that those institutions which I have mentioned 
should be taken out of partisan control. I am anxious to see in the 
State of West Virginia that American brand of responsible, honest, 
open*, clean government which is now exemplified in the national 
administration. I would like to see an administration of the Gov- 
ernment that does things not by partisan methods but by patriotic, 
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progressive promptings that will meet the approval of a great ma- 
jority of the people, regardless of politics. We have gone on in ruts 
until our State budget is now too large and our taxes constitute a 
threat to investors of capital. The legislature is too much inclined 
to give the people "strong-arm" methods. We have a judgment 
against us which now amounts to about $13,000,000, which is a threat 
against every dollar's worth of property and against all the investors 
in the State. These must be taken hold of with a patriotic purpose 
and not to gain advantage for any political party. * 

With these general aims freely outlined to you I am willing to be 
the Democratic nominee for the Senate, if that be the wish of the 
people of the State, and I shall announce myself in due season and 
take up the burden, if I shall be so fortunate as to be the standard 
bearer of the party — and I haven't much doubt upon that question. 
Then I shall expect to go before the people upon these principles 
and upon my record. I shall expect to tell the simple, truthful story 
of the constructive work of the Wilson administration and to carry to 
the voters the mistakes, the errors, and the wrongs which bitter parti- 
san methods in West Virginia have brought upon the people of the 
State. I would be glad to be in that army of strong men coming 
from all the States of this Union to maintain the new era, the rule 
of the people, that has been exemplified in the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson. I have no doubt in the world that, no matter who 
may be nominated against him, the people of this country will not 
turn back to the days of Aldrich, to the secret government, to the 
manipulation of the tariff, the exactions of the trusts, the 
wiping out of the income tax, and to the uncertainties and 
perplexities that preceded this administration. , I do not ex 
pect them to turn to the man on horseback; to put in the 
presidential chair a man with a chip on his shoulder, ever 
ready to exploit a Don Quixote preparedness, with the clanger 
of paying for it with the blood of the young men of America. 
I have no doubt that the people of West Virginia will heartily turn 
from the high taxes and partisan methods in West Virginia as they 
will stand by that reasonable, liberal response to the demands of the 
people of the United States made by the National Government which 
has resulted in peace and prosperity. Believing in the good sense 
and upright purposes of the voters; recognizing the sad plight into 
which a long series of errors have plunged this State ; knowing the 
many acute situations through which a patient, intelligent, far-seeing 
and patriotic President has piloted us in safety and honor; seeing 
that, while other lands are distracted and distressed, all is well with 
us; feeling an abiding conviction that our constructive legislation 
has been wise, humane, and practical, I can not doubt that many 
Ajnerican people formerly Republicans will see that partisan politics 
does not pay, and that it is dangerous to meddle with success. They 
will put their boys' lives in the balance against militarism and pros- 
perity against partisanism. The good women will pray, as the good 
men will vote, for patriotism, peace, and prosperity. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE STATUS OF ARMED MERCHANT VESSELS 



By direction of the President, a memorandum was prepared during March, 
1916, in regard to the STATUS of armed merchant vessels in neutral 
ports and on the high seas. This memorandum is now made public as a 
statement of this Government's attitude on that subject. 

Department of State, 
Washington, March %5, 1916. 



The status of an armed merchant vessel of a belligerent is to be 
considered from two pjoints of view: First, from that of a neutral 
when the vessel enters its ports ; and, second, from that of an enemy 
when the vessel is on the high seas. 

FIRST. — AN ARMED MERCHANT VESSEL IN NEUTRAL PORTS. 

(1) It is necessary for a neutral Government to determine the 
status of an armed merchant vessel of belligerent nationality which 
enters its jurisdiction, in order that the Government may protect 
itself from responsibility for the destruction of life and property by 
permitting its ports to be used as bases of hostile operations by 
belligerent warsnips. 

(2) If the vessel carries a commission or orders issued by a bellig- 
erent Government and directing it under penalty to conduct aggres- 
sive operations, or if it is conclusively shown to have conducted such 
operations, it should be regarded and treated as a warship. 

(3) If sufficient evidence is wanting, a neutral Government, in 
order to safeguard itself from liability for failure to preserve its 
neutrality, may reasonably presume from the facts the status of an 
armed merchant vessel whicn frequents its waters. There is no set- 
tled rule of international law as to the sufficiency of evidence to 
establish such a presumption. As a result a neutral Government must 
decide for itself the sufficiency of the evidence which it requires to 
determine the character of the vessel. For the guidance of its port 
officers and other officials a neutral Government may therefore declare 
a standard of evidence, but such standard may be changed on account 
of the general conditions of naval warfare or modified on account 
of the circumstances of a particular case. These changes and modifi- 
cations may be made at any time during the progress of the war, 
since the determination of the status of an armed merchant vessel in 
neutral waters may affect the liability of a neutral Government. 

8ECOND. — AN ARMED MERCHANT VESSEL ON THE HIGH 8EAS. 

(1) It is necessary for a belligerent warship to determine the 
status of an armed merchant vessel of an enemy encountered on the 
high seas, since the rights of life and property of belligerents and 

3 
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neutrals on board the vessel may be impaired if its status is that of 
an enemy warship. 

(2) The determination of warlike character must rest in no case 
upon presumption but upon conclusive evidence, because the respon- 
sibility for the destruction of life and property depends on the actual 
facts of the case and can not be avoided or lessened by a standard of 
evidence which a belligerent may announce as creating a presumption 
of hostile character. On the other hand, to safeguard himself from 
possible liability for unwarranted destruction of life and property 
the belligerent should, in the absence of conclusive evidence, act on 
the presumption that an armed merchantman is of peaceful character. 

(3) A presumption based solely on the presence of an armament 
on a merchant vessel of an enemy is not a sufficient reason for a 
belligerent to declare it to be a warship and proceed to attack it 
without regard to the rights of the persons on board. Conclusive 
evidence of a purpose to use the armament for aggression is essen- 
tial. Consequently an armament which a neutral Government, seek- 
ing to perform its neutral duties, may presume to be intended for 
aggression, might in fact on the high seas be used solely for pro- 
tection. A neutral Government has no opportunity to determine the 
purpose of an armament on a merchant vessel unless there is evidence 
m tne ship's papers or other proof as to its previous use, so that 
the Government is justified in substituting an arbitrary rule of pre- 
sumption in arriving at the status of the merchant vessel. On the 
other hand, a belligerent warship can on the high seas test by 
actual experience the purpose of an armament on an enemy mer- 
chant vessel, and so determine by direct evidence the status of the 
vessel. 

SUMMARY. 

The status of an armed merchant vessel as a warship in neutral 
waters may be determined, in the absence of documentary proof or 
conclusive evidence of previous aggressive conduct, by presumption 
derived from all the circumstances of the case. 

The status of such vessel as a warship on the high seas must be 
determined only upon conclusive evidence of aggressive purpose, in 
the absence of which it is to be presumed that the vessel has a private 
and peaceable character and it should be so treated by an enemy 
warship. 

In brief, a neutral Government may proceed upon the presumption 
that an armed merchant vessel of belligerent nationality is armed 
for aggression, while a belligerent should proceed on the presump- 
tion that the vessel is armed for protection. Both of these presump,- 
tions may be overcome by evidence — the first by secondary or col- 
lateral evidence, since the fact to be established is negative in char- 
acter; the second by primary and direct evidence, since the fact to 
be established is positive in character. 

II. 

The character of the evidence upon which the status of an armed 
merchant vessel of belligerent nationality is to be determined when 
visiting neutral waters and when traversing the high seas having 
been stated, it is important to consider the rights and duties of neu- 
trals and belligerents as affected by the status of armed merchant 
vessels in neutral ports and oil the high seas. 
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FIRST. — THE RELATIONS OF BELLIOERENT8 AND NEUTRALS AS AFFECTED 
BY THE STATUS OF ARMED MERCHANT VE88EL8 IN NEUTRAL PORTS. 

(1) It appears to be the established rule of international law that 
warships of a belligerent may enter neutral ports and accept limited 
hospitality there upon condition that they leave, as a rule, within 
24 hours after their arrival. 

(2) Belligerent warships are also entitled to take on fuel once in 
three months in ports of a neutral country. 

(3) As a mode of enforcing these rules a neutral has the right to 
cause belligerent warships failing to comply with them, together with 
their officers and crews, to be interned during the remainder of 
the war. 

(4) Merchantmen of belligerent nationality, armed only for pur- 
poses of protection against the enemy, are entitled to enter and leave 
neutral ports without hindrance in the course of legitimate trade. 

(5) Armed merchantmen of belligerent nationality under a com- 
mission or orders of their government to use, under penalty, their 
armament for aggressive purposes, or merchantmen which, without 
such commission or orders, have used their armaments for aggressive 
purposes, are not entitled to the same hospitality in neutral ports 
as peaceable armed merchantmen. 

SECOND. — THE RELATIONS OF BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS AS AFFECTED 
BY THE STATUS OF ARMED MERCHANT VESSELS ON THE HIGH SEAS. 

(1) Innocent neutral property on the high seas can not legally be 
confiscated, but is subject to inspection by a belligerent. Resistance 
to inspection removes this immunity and subjects the property to 
condemnation by a prize court, which is charged with the preserva- 
tion of the legal rights of the owners of neutral property. 

(2) Neutral property engaged in contraband trade, breach of 
blockade, or unneutral service obtains the character of enemy prop- 
erty and is subject to seizure by a belligerent and condemnation by 
a prize court 

(3) When hostile and innocent property is mixed, as in the case 
of a neutral ship carrying a cargo which is entirely or partly contra- 
band, this fact can only be determined by inspection. Such innocent 
property may be of uncertain character, as it has been frequently 
held that it is more or less contaminated by association with hostile 
property. For example, under the Declaration of London (which, so 
tar as the provisions covering this subject are concerned, has been 
adopted by all the belligerents) the presence of a cargo, which in 
bulk or value consists or 50 per cent contraband articles, impresses 
the ship with enemy character and subjects it to seizure and condem- 
nation by a prize court. 

(4) Enemy property, including ships and cargoes, is always sub- 
ject to seizure and condemnation. Any enemy property taken by a 
belligerent on the high seas is a total loss to the owners. There is 
no redress in a prize court. The only means of avoiding loss is by 
flight or successful resistance. Enemy merchant ships have, there- 
fore, the right to arm for the purpose of self -protection. 
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(5) A belligerent warship is any vessel which, under commission 
or orders of its Government imposing penalties or entitling it to 
prize money, is armed for.the purpose of seeking and capturing or 
destroying enemy property or hostile neutral property on the seas. 
The size of the vessel, strength of armament, and its defensive or 
offensive force are immaterial. 

(6) i A belligerent warship has, incidental to the right of seizure, 
the right to visit and search all vessels on the high seas for the pur- 
pose of determining the hostile or innocent character of the vessels 
and their cargoes. If the hostile character of the property is known, 
however, the belligerent warship may seize the property without ex- 
ercising the right of visit and search which is solely for the purpose 
of obtaining knowledge as to the character of the property. The 
attacking vessel must display its colors before exercising belligerent 
rights. 

(7) When a belligerent warship meets a merchantman on the high 
seas which is known to be enemy owned and attempts to capture the 
vessel, the latter may exercise its right of self-protection either by 
flight or by resistance. The right to capture and the right to prevent 
capture are recognized as equally justifiable. 

(8) The exercise of the right of capture is limited, nevertheless, by 
certain accepted rules of conduct based on the principles of humanity 
and regard for innocent property, even if there is definite knowledge 
that some of the property, cargo as well as the vessel, is of enemy 
character. As a consequence or these limitations, it has become the 
established practice for warships to give merchant vessels an oppor- 
tunity to surrender or submit to visit and search before attempting 
to seize them by force. The observance of this rule of naval warfare 
tends to prevent the loss of life of noncombatants and the destruc- 
tion of innocent neutral property which would result from sudden 
attack. 

(9) If, however, before a summons to surrender is given, a mer- 
chantman of belligerent nationality, aware of the approach of an 
enemy warship, uses its armament to keep the enemy at a distance, or 
after it has been summoned to surrender it resists or flees, the warship 
may properly exercise, force to compel surrender. 

(10) If the merchantman finally surrenders, the belligerent war- 
ship may release it or take it into custody. In the case of an enemy 
merchantman, it may be sunk, but only if it is impossible to take it 
into port, and provided always that the persons on board are put in a 

* place of safety. In the case of a neutral merchantman, the right to 
sink it in any circumstance is doubtful. 

(11) A merchantman entitled to exercise the right of self-protec- 
tion may do so when certain of attack by an enemy warship, otherwise 
the exercise of the right would be so restricted as to render it in- 
effectual.. There is a distinct difference, however, between the exer- 
cise of the right of self-protection and the act of cruising the seas in 
an armed vessel for the purpose of attacking enemy naval vessels. 

(12) In the event that merchant ships of belligerent nationality 
are armed and under commission or orders to attack in all circum- 
stances certain classes of enemy naval vessels for the purpose of 
destroying them, and are entitled to receive prize money for such 
service from their Government or are liable to a penalty for failure 
to obey the orders given, such merchant ships lose their status as 
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peaceable merchant ships and are to a limited extent incorporated 
in the naval forces of their Government, even though it is not their 
sole occupation to conduct hostile operations. 

(13) A vessel engaged intermittently in commerce and under a 
commission or orders of its Government imposing a penalty, in pur- 
suing and attacking enemy naval craft, possesses a status tainted 
with a hostile purpose which it can not throw aside or assume at will. 
It should, therefore, be considered as an armed public vessel and re- 
ceive the treatment of a warship by an enemy and by neutrals. Any 
person taking passage on such a vessel can not expect immunity other 
than that accorded persons who are on board a warship. A private 
vessel, engaged in seeking enemy naval craft, without such a com- 
mission or orders from its Government, stands in a relation to the 
enemy similar to that of a civilian who fires upon the organized 
military forces of a belligerent, and is entitled to no more considerate 
treatment. 

o 
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04th Congress, ) SENATE. J Document 

1st Session. J 1 No. 421. 



INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 



Arm. 29, 1916. — Ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 



Mr. Gronna (for Mr. Ashurst) submitted the following 

CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE BILL (H. R. 10385) MAKING 
APPROPRIATIONS FOB THE CURRENT AND CONTINGENT EX- 
PENSES OF THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, FOR FULFILL- 
ING TREATY STIPULATIONS WITH VARIOUS INDIAN TRIBES, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES, FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1917. 



The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10385) 
making appropriations for the current and "contingent expenses of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows : 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4, 6, 8, 
11, 12, 15, 23, 30, 31, 32, 38, 40, 43, 44, 45, 49, 69, 73, 77, 88, 91, 92, 100, 
108, 117, 118, 119, 120, 123, 133, 135, 147, 149, and 157. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 1, 5, 9, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27, 28, 
29, 33, 39, 46, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 58, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 70, 71, 76, 80, 81, 85, 86, 89, 90, 93, 94, 96, 98, 99, 101, 103, 104, 106, 
107, 109, 111, 112, 114, 115, 121, 122, 125, 126, 128, 130, 131, 134, 136, 
138, 139> 140, 141, 143, 144, 145, 148, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, and 155 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows : 

In line 7 of said amendment strike out the word " the " and insert 
in lieu thereof the word Indian, and in line 8 of said amendment 
strike out the word " the " and insert in lieu thereof the word such; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
S D— 64-1— vol 42 54 
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Amendment numbered 7: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows : 

In line 1 of said amendment strike out the word " to " and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: $5,000 of which shall; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: • 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows : 

In lieu of the amendment proposed insert the following: 

Provided further. That not more than $200,000 of the amount 
herein appropriated may be expended for the tuition of Indian 
children enrolled in the public schools. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 14, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: Two perma- 
nent warehouses; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In line 1 of said amendment strike out the words " which has been," 
and in line 2 of said amendment strike out the words "heretofore 
or "; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 34, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows : 

In lieu of the amendment proposed insert the following : 

For beginning the construction by the Indian Service of a dam 
with a bridge superstructure and the necessary controlling works for 
divertma water from the Gila River for the irrigation of Indian land 
and Indian allotments on the Gila River Indian Reservation, Ari- 
zona, as recommended by the Board of Engineers of the United 
States Army in paragraph two hundred and seventeen of its report 
to the Secretary of War of February fourteenth, nineteen hundred 
and fourteen {House Document Numbered Seven hundred and ninety- 
one), $76fi00, to be immediately available and to remain available 
until expended, reimbursable as provided in section two of the act of 
August twenty-fourth, nineteen hundred and twelve (Thirty -seventh 
Statutes at Large, page five hundred and twenty-two), the total cost 
not to exceed $200fi00. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 35 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 35, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following : 

For beginning the construction by the Indian Service of a diver- 
sion dam and necessary controlling works for diverting water from 
the Gila River at a site above Florence, Arizona, as estimated by the 
. Board of Engineer Officers of the United States Army in paraaraph 
one hundred and thirty-eight of its report to the Secretary of War 
of February fourteenth, nineteen hundred and fourteen {House 
Document Ivumbered Seven hundred and ninety-one) , $76,000, to re- 
main available until expended, the total cost not to exceed $175,000: 
Provided, That said dam shall be constructed as a part of a project 
for the irrigation from the natural flow of the Gila River of Indian 
lands on the Gila River Indian Reservation and private and public 
lands in Pinal County, Arizona: And provided further, That the water 
diverted from the Gua River by said diversion dam shall be distrib- 
uted by the Secretary of the Interior to the Indian lands of said reser- 
vation and to the private and public lands in said county in accordance 
with the respective rights ana priorities of such lands to the beneficial 
use of said water as may be determined by agreement of the owners 
thereof with the Secretary of the Interior or by a court of competent 
jurisdiction: And provided further, That the construction charge 
for the actual cost of said diversion dam and other works and rights 
shall be divided equitably by the Secretary of the Interior between 
the Indian lands and the private and public lands in said county; 
and said cost as fixed for said Indian lands shall be reimbursable as 
provided in section two of the act of August twenty-fourth, nineteen 
hvmdred and twelve {Thirty-seventh Statutes at targe, page five 
hundred and twenty-two): but the construction charge as fixed for 
the private and public lands in said county shall be pazd by the owner 
or entryman in accordance with the terms of an act extending the 
period of payment under reclamation projects^ approved August 
thirteenth, nineteen hundred and fourteen {Thirty-eighth Statutes 
at Large, page six hundred and eighty-six) : And provided further, 
That said project shall only be undertaken if the Secretary of the 
Interior snail be able to. make or provide for what he shall deem to 
be satisfactory adjustments of the rights to the water to be diverted 
by said diversion dam or carried in canals, and satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the inclusion of lands within said project and the purchase 
of property rights which he shall deem necessary to be acquired, and 
shall determine and declare said project to be feasible. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 36, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following : 

For extension of the Ganado irrigation project on the Navajo In- 
dian Reservation in Arizona for the irrigation of approximately six 
hundred acres of land in addition to the area to be irrigated by said 
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project^ as authorized in section two of the act of August twenty- 
fourth, nineteen hundred and twelve, $%0,000; and for maintenance 
and operation of the project, $8,000; in aU, $88,000, reimbursable and 
to remain available until expended. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 37, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows : 

In line 16 of said amendment strike out the figures " $15,000 " 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: $10,000 \ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 41, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following : 

For support and education of one hundred Indian pupils at the 
Greenville Indian School, California, including pay of superin- 
tendent, $18JfiO; for general repairs and improvements, including 
purchase of additional land for school farm, $8,000; in all, $26,400. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 42, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the amendment proposed insert the following: 

For the improvement ana construction of roads and ^bridges on 
the Yuma Indian Reservation in California, $10,000, to be vmmedi- 
ately available, reimbursable to the united States by the Indians 
having tribal tights on said reservation. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 47, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw 
from the Treasury of the United States the sum of $10,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, of the funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Potawatomi Indians in the Stale of Kansas, and to be 
expended under his direction for the construction of bridges across 
the Big Soldier Creek and Little Soldier Creek, within the Potawat- 
omi Indian Reservation, Jackson County, Kansas: Provided, That 
no part of the money herein appropriated shall be expended until 
the Secretary of the Interior shall have obtained from the proper 
authorities of the county of Jackson satisfactory guaranties of the 
payment by the said county of Jackson of at least one-half of the cost 
of said bridges, and that the said proper authorities of the said county 
of Jackson shall assume fuU responsibility for and will at aU times 
maintain and repair said bridges: And provided further, That any 
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and aU expenses above the amount herein named in connection with 
the building and maintaining of said bridges shall be borne by the 
said county of Jackson: Ana provided further. That this appropria- 
tion shall not become effective until approved by an Indian council 
to be called for that purpose. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 55, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

Strike out the following language of the amendment: 

"Hereafter on. ceded lands in the State of Minnesota embraced 
within the provisions of the law entitled 'An Act for the relief and 
civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,' 
approved January fourteenth, eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, the 
minerals in and mineral rights pertaining to any of the lands, the 
cession of which was provided for in said Act, and for which the 
United States has not conveyed title, shall be and remain in and are 
reserved for the use and benefit 01 the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 57, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In line 6 of said amendment strike out the following: "at Kee- 
waton Academy, Wisconsin," and the comma; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In line 1 of said amendment, after the word " balance," insert the 
following: of $3,436.03; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 72, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In line 2 of said amendment strike out the figures a $50,000," and 
insert in lieu thereof $26fi00; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 74: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 74, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

The work to be done with the amounts herein appropriated for 
the completion of the Blackfeet, Flathead, and Fort Peck projects 
may be done by the Reclamation Service on plans and estimates 
furnished by that service and approved by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs: Provided, That not to exceed $15ft00 of applicable 
appropriations made for the Flathead, Blackfeet, and Fort Peek 
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irrigation projects shall be available for the maintenance, repair, 
and operation of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles for official use upon the aforesaid irrigation projects: 
Provided further. That not to exceed $7fi00 may be used for the 
purchase of horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, and that not to 
exceed $1J500 may be used for the purchase of motor-pfopelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 75, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following : 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to armounce, at such time as in his opinion seems proper, 
the charge for construction of irrigation systems on the Blackfeet, 
Flathead, and Fort Peck Indian Reservations in Montana, which 
shall be made against each acre of land irrigable by the systems on 
each of said reservations. Such charges shall be assessed against the 
land irrigable by the systems on each said reservation in the propor- 
tion of the total construction cost which each acre of such land bears 
to the whole area of irrigable land therewnder. 

On the first day of December after the announcement by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the construction charge the allottee, entry- 
man, purchaser, or owner of such irrigable land which might have 
been furnished water for irrigation during the whole of the preced- 
ing irrigation season, from ditches actually constructed, shall pay to 
the superintendent of the reservation where the land is located, for 
deposit to the credit of the United States as a reimbursement of the 
appropriations made or to be made for construction of said irrigation 
systems, five per centum of the construction charge fixed for his land, 
as an initial installment, and shall pay the balance of the charge in 
fifteen annual installments, the first five of which shall each be five 
per centum of the construction charge ana the remainder shall each 
be seven per centum of the construction charge. The first of the an- 
nual installments shall become due and payable on December first of 
the fifth calendar year after the initial installment: Provided, That 
any allottee, entry man, purchaser, or owner may, if he so elects, pay 
the whole or any part of the construction charges within any shorter 
period: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior may, in 
his discretion, grant such extension of the time for payments herein 
required from Indian allottees or their heirs as he may determine 
proper and necessary, so long as such land remains in Indian title. 

That the tribal fimds heretofore covered into the Treasury of the 
United States in partial reimbursement of appropriations made for 
constructing irrigation systems on said reservations shall be placed 
to the credit of the tribe and be available for such expenditure for the 
benefit of the tribe as Congress may hereafter direct. 

The cost of constructing the irrigation systems to irrigate allotted 
lands of the Indians on these reservations shall be reimbursed to the 
United States as hereinbefore provided, and no further reimburse- 
ments from the tribal funds shall be made on account of said irriga- 
tion works except that all charges against Indian allottees or their 
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heirs herein authorized, unless otherwise paid, may be paid from the 
individual shares in the tribal funds, when the same is available for 
distribution, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

That in addition to the construction charges every allottee, entry- 
man, purchaser, or owner shall pay to the superintendent of the reser- 
vation a maintenance and operation chargebased upon the total cost 
of maintenance and operation of the systems on the several reserva- 
tions, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to fix 
such maintenance and operation charge upon such basis as shall be 
equitable to the owners of the irrigable land. Such charges when 
collected shall be available for expenditure in the maintenance and 
operation of the systems on the reservation where collected: Provided, 
That delivery of water to any tract of land may be refused on account 
of nonpayment of any charges herein authorized, and the same may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, be collected by a suit 
for money owed: Provided further, That the rights of the United 
States heretofore acquired, to water for Indian lands referred to in 
the foregoing provision, namely, the Blackfeet, Fort Peck, and Flat- 
head Reservation land, shall be continued in full force and effect 
until the Indian title to such land is extinguished. 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to prescribe such rules and regulations and issue such notices as may 
be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this Act, and lie is 
hereby authorized and directed to determine the area of land on each 
reservation which may be irrigated from constructed ditches and to 
determine what allowance, if any, shall be made for ditches con- 
structed by individuals for the diversion and distribution of a partial 
or toted water supply for allotted or surplus unallotted land: Pro- 
vided, Thai if water be available prior to the announcement of the 
charge herein authorized, the Secretary of the Interior may furnish 
water to land under the systems on the said reservations, making a 
reasonable charge therefor, and such charges when collected may be 
used for construction or maintenance of the systems through which 
such water shall have been furnished. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following : for the pur- 
pose of making necessary repairs on the Government bridge across 
the Niobrara River near Niobrara, Nebraska; also to reconstruct one 
span of ninety feet over the back channel of the Niobrara River at 
the same point, the sum of $6fi00: said sum to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior', and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 79, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $91,100; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 
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8 INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Amendment numbered 82: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 82, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following : 

For support and education of two hundred and ninety Indian 
pupils at the Indian school at Carson City, Nevada, including pay 
of superintendent, $50^30; for general repairs and improvements, 
$8fi00; for irrigating school farm, $4,000; in aU, $62,430. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 83, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In line 4 of the amendment, after the figures " $15,000," strike 
out the period, insert a colon and the following: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shaU be expended for 
mileage, salaries, or expenses of employees. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 84, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows : 

In line 2 of the amendment strike out the following : " and to re- 
main available until expended " ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 87, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

For support and education of three hundred and fifty Indian 
pupils at the Indian school at Santa Fe, New Mexico, and for pay 
of superintendent, $59,550; for general repairs and improvements, 
$6,000; for water supply, $1,600; for the construction of an assembly 
hall and gymnasium, $25,000; in all, $92J50. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 95, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

For support and education of two hwndred and twenty Indian 
pupils at the Indian school, Wahpeton, North Dakota, and pay of 
superintendent, $$8filfi; for general repairs and improvements, 
$6,000; far new school building, $20,000; in all, $68£lfi. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 97 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 97, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

Strike out all of said amendment and insert the following: 
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To enable the Secretary of the Interior to redeem a mortgage on 
the allotment selection of Starr McGiUis, a Turtle Movmtain Chip- 
pewa Indian, described as the northwest quarter of section thirty- 
four, township one hundred and sixty- four north, range seventy west 
of the fifth principal meridian. North Dakota, $1J500, or so muoh 
thereof as maybe necessary. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 102, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows :- 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following : 

That the unexpended balance of $9,58838 is hereby reappropriated 
and made available for continuing the relief and settlement of the 
Apache Indians formerly confined as prisoners of war on the Fort 
Sul Military Reservation, Oklahoma, for the purchase of allotments 
in Oklahoma, as provided for in the Act of June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and thirteen (Thirty-eighth Statutes at Large, page seventy- 
seven), for the three adult heads of families who have not heretofore 
received allotments. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 1*05, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: " except that 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized within thirty days 
after the passage of this Act, to investigate claims not to exceed 
$1$50 growing out ofcontracts alleged to be in existence between 
John Ualvm Gray, William T. Lancaster, Arthur Jen/ninas and 
Clyde Jennings, as enrolled members of the Choctaw or Chickasaw 
Nations, and Henry W. Blair, Kappler and MeriUat, James K. 
Jones, Charles M. Fechhevmer and Eugene Hamilton, as attorneys, 
and in case such claims are found to be valid and the contracts ap- 
proved in accordance ^ with existing law, the said Secretary of the 
Interior may, in his discretion apply any amounts that may be found 
due under this paragraph to the aforesaid enrolled members of the 
Choctaw or Chickasaw Nations to the payment of such fee, but the 
amounts due hereunder to other enrolled members of toe Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations shall not be held in abeyance to this claim 
but shall be paid promptly without reference to same', and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 110: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 110, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $16,000; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 113 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 113, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 
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10 INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: $12,000; for 
remodeling sewer system, $5,000; for three high-pressure steam, 
hollers, $7$00: Provided, That the unused balance of $9,830 of the 
amount appropriated by the Act of August first, nineteen hundred 
and fourteen (Thirty -eighth Statutes at Large, page six hundred 
and two), and an additional amount of $2fi00 may be expended for 
an addition to the assembly hall; in all, $128,700; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 116, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw 
from the Treasury of the United States the sum of $3,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, of the funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Klamath Indians of the State of Oregon, and use the 
same for the construction of a bridge across the Williamson River, 
on the Klamath Indian Reservation, Oregon, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 124: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 124, and agree to thef same with an amendment 
as follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: $67fi00: Pro- 
vided, That the unexpended balance of $lfi07.44 appropriated by the 
Act approved August first, nineteen hundred ana fourteen, for re- 
pairing buildings and replacing equipment destroyed or damaged by 
the tornado of June tenth, nineteen hundred ana fourteen, at Flan- 
dreau Indian School, South Dakota, is hereby reappropriated and 
made immediately available for the purchase and installation of a 
water tank and the purchase of dairy cattle for said school', and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 127 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 127, and agree to.the same with an amend- 
ment as follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
, to cause investigation to be made as to the probable cost of providing 
on the various Sioux Indian Reservations, adequate school facilities 
for the children of the Sioux Tribes who are now without Govern- 
ment or public school facilities on the respective reservations, and 
to make a report thereof to Congress on or before the -first Monday 
in January, nineteen hundred and seventeen, together with a com- 
plete and detailed statement of the per capita cost per annum, in- 
cluding mileage paid, now expended for the education of the Sioux 
Indian children in all the schools, whether on or off the respective 
reservations, and there is hereby appropriated for the expense of such 
investigation and report the sum of $1, 000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, to be immediately available. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 129 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 129, arid agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In line 7 of said amendment, after the word " highway," insert a 
comma and the following: reimbursable out of any funds now or 
hereafter placed to the credit of said Indians in the Treasury of the 
United States ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 132: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 132, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw 
from the Treasury of the United States the sum of $1,000, or so> 
much thereof as may be necessary, of the funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Uintah Tribe of Indians, in the State of Utah, and to 
use the same to protect the north abutment of the Government 
bridge at Myton, Utah, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, said sum to be immediately available. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 137: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 137, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized 
to sell and dispose of not to exceed twenty acres of that portion of 
the lands situated on the north side of and within the limits of the 
abandoned Fort Spokane Military Reservation, State of Washing- 
ton, not necessary for hospital purposes, as provided for in the Ad 
approved August first, nineteen hundred ana fourteen {thirty-eighth 
Statutes at Large, page five hundred and eighty -four*), at not less 
than the appraised value thereof, and to place the proceeds thereof 
in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Spokane 
Indians in saia State. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 142: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 142, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $6,000; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 146: 

That the House recede from its disagreement .to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 146, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

That without bias or prejudice to the rights or interests of any 
party to the litigation now pending, the Secretary of the Interior 
be, and he hereby is, authorized to sell the timber on the so-called 
a school lands" and " swamp lands" within the boundaries of the 
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Bad River and Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservations in Wisconsin, 
and to which the State of Wisconsin has asserted a claim; to keep a 
separate account of the proceeds of such sale with each legal subdi- 
vision of such land and to deposit the said proceeds at interest in a 
national bank, bonded for the safe-keeping of individual Indian 
moneys, to be paid over, together with the interest thereon, to the 
party or parties who shall finally be adjudged to be entitled to 
such fund: Provided, That the consent of the State or parties claim- 
ing title therefrom be obtained before any such sale shall be made. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 156: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 156, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 
Sec. 27, On the first Monday in December, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, and annually thereafter, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall transmit to the Speaker of the House of Representatives esti- 
mates of the amounts of the receipts to, and expenditures which the 
Secretary of the Interior recommends to be made for the benefit of 
the Indians from, all tribal funds of Indians for the enusing fiscal 
year; and such statement shall show (first) the total amounts esti- 
mated to be received from any and all sources whatsoever, which 
will be placed to the credit of each tribe of Indians, in trust or other- 
wise, at the close of the ensuing fiscal year, (second) an analysis 
showing the amounts which the Federal Government is directed and 
required by treaty stipulations and agreements to expend from each 
of said funds or from the Federal Treasury, giving references to the 
existing treaty or agreement or statute, (third) the amounts which 
the Secretary of the Interior recommends to be spent from each of 
the tribal funds held in trust or otherwise, and the purpose for which 
said amounts are to be expended, and said statement shall show the 
amounts which fie recommends to be disbursed (a) for per capita 
payments in money to the Indians, (b) for salaries or compensation 
of officers and employees, (c) for compensation of counsel and attor- 
ney fees, and (d) for support and civilization: Provided, That here- 
after no money shall be expended from Indian tribal funds without 
specific appropriation by Congress except as follows: equalization 
ef allotments, education of Indian children in accordance with exist- 
ing law. per capita and other payments, all of which are hereby con- 
tinued in full force and effect: Provided further, That this shall not 
change existing law with reference to the Five Civilized Tribes. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Henry F. Ashurst, 
H. L. Myers, 
Moses E. Clapp, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
C. D. Carter, 
Thos. F. Konop, 
Carl Hayden, 
P. P. Campbell, 
P. D. Norton, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

o 
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64th Congress, ) SENATE. J Documeni 

1st Session. J ( No. 422. 



LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 



April 29, 1910. — Ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 



]>fr. Martin of Virginia submitted the following 

CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE BILL (H. R. 12207) MAKING 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND 
JUDICIAL EXPENSES OF THE GOVERNMENT FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 1917, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 



The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the Bill (H. R. 12207) 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows : 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 22, 23, 29, 
43, 47, 49, 50, 51, 62, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 67, 73, 74, 
75, 82, 83, 84, 87, 90, 94, 96, 97, 103, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 114, 115, 
119, 121, 123, 124, 125, 126, 129, 133, 134, 136, 138, 139, 142, 147, 154, 
156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 
171, 175, 177, 187, 191, 194, 195, 205, 206, 211, 212, 215, 216, 219, 221, 
222, 224, and 225. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 32, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
42, 48, 65, 66, 70, 71, 72, 76, 77, 85, 86, 91, 92, 93, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
102, 104, 105, 111, 112, 113, 116, 127, 128, 131, 132, 135, 137, 141, 
144, 145, 146, 149, 150, 152, 153, 155, 172, 173, 174, 176, 178, 179, 
180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 188, 189, 190, 192, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
200, 201, 202, 204, 207, 210, 213, 217, 218, 220, 226, 227, and 228, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

Transpose the matter inserted by said amendment to follow the 
word "each" in line 18, page 2 of the bill; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 
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Amendment numbered 30: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 30, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows : 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $80^45; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 33, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows : 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $18000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 34, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing : traveling expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence of the 
superintendent and his assistants not to exceed $200; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 44, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows : 

In lieu of the number proposed insert twenty -eight; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows : 

In lieu of the number proposed insert thirty-nine ; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 46, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $285,730 ; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 64, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : 

In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the 
following : 

For the following further additional force: Officers to aid in im- 
portant drafting work — one $4,500, one $2,500, to be appointed by 
the Secretary; assistant solicitor of the department, to be appointed 
by the Secretary, $2,500; law clerks— two at $2$50 each, one $2,000, 
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to be appointed by the Secretary; clerks — eight of class four, seven 
of class three, ten of class two, ten of class one; messenger; two as- 
sistant messengers; three laborers, at $600 each; five female laborers, 
at $240 each; in all, $72,880. 

No money appropriated by any other act shall be used during the 
fiscal year nineteen hundred and seventeen for employment and pay- 
ment of personal service in the Department of State at Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 68, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $J^500; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 69, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $71 $60; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78 : 

That* the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as. follows: 

In lieu of the number proposed insert fourteen; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79 : 

That the House recede frcm its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 79, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the number proposed insert seventeen; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $189 £30; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 81, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

For the employment of temporary clerical help in the Office of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue at rates to be fixed by the commis- 
sioner with the approval of the Secretary, $10,000. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 88 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 88, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing : $1,700,000, and authority is hereby given to use $40,000 of said 
sum for the employment in the District of Columbia of necessary 
clerical and other personal services and the purchase of such supplies, 
equipment, mechanical devices, and other articles as may be necessary 
for use m the District of Columbia', and the Senate Agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 89: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 89, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing : 

Hereafter the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall determine 
and designate the posts of duty of all employees of the Internal 
Revenue Service engaged in field work or traveling on official busi- 
ness outside of the District of Columbia, and when ordered from 
their designated posts of duty all internal-revenue agents appointed 
under section thirty-one hundred and fifty-two, Revised Statutes, 
as amended, and cotton-futures attorneys, may be granted per diem 
in lieu of subsistence not exceeding $4, and, when ordered from their 
designated posts of duty, income-tax agents wd inspectors, special 
gaugers, and special employees may be granted a per diem in lieu of 
subsistence not exceeding $3, the per diem in lieu of subsistence to 
be fixed by the Commdssioner of Internal Revenue, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 95, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $H5j8Ifi\ and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 117: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 117, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the number proposed insert twenty ; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 118 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 118, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $16j&00\ and the Senate agree 
to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 120: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 120, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing : 

For purchase of two motorcycles at $260 each, and for the upkeep 
of same at $1U each, $788. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 122 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 122, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $36j879; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 130 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 130, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $81,740; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 140 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 140, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $58,160; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 143 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 143, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $62,160; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 148 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 148, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the number proposed insert eleven; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 151 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 151, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $121 $90; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 193 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 193, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $179j&lfl; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

S D— 64-1— vol 42 55 
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Amendment numbered 203 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 203, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: including exchange on official checks, $125,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 208: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 208, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $37,780; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 209. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 209, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $84,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 214 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 214, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $311,720; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 223 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 223, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

At the end of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following : 

: Provided, That the Secretary of Labor may renew for the fiscal 
year nineteen hundred and seventeen a lease of the premises now 
occupied by the Department of Labor at an annual rental not exceed- 
ing $24,000. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 229 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 229, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing : 

Sec. 6. Thai unless othervnse specially authorized by law no money 
appropriated by this or any other act shall be available for payment 
to any person receiving more than one salary when the combined 
amount of said salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per annum, but this 
shall not apply to retired officers of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps whenever they may be appointed or elected to public office 
or whenever the President shall appoint them to office by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate or to officers and enlisted men 
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of the Organized Militia and Naval Militia in the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Thomas S. Mahtot, 
Lee S. Overman, 
Eeed Smoot, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Joseph W. Bykns, 
T. U. Sisson, 
James W. Good, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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Fellow Democrats and Gentlemen or the Convention : 

I thank my good friend, the able and efficient chairman of your 
State committee, for the gracious manner in which it has pleased 
him to present me to you and for giving me this opportunity of ad- 
dressing this great gathering of the unterrified Democracy of North 
Carolina. 

I am always happy and at home in a Democratic convention. I 
am doubly so to-day. The things I have seen and heard since my 
arrival in Raleigh, the glad tidings coming from all parts of the 
State of Democratic harmony, unity, and resolve, and the auspicious 
environments of this occasion are to me a joy and inspiration. 

Both the occasion and the general situation of the party in the 
State call for mutual felicitations and congratulations. 

I have attended many Democratic State conventions, some larger 
than the one now assembled before me, but I have never attended 
any more representative of the great interests of the State than the 
one which I now have the pleasure and the honor of addressing. 

I congratulate you, my fellow delegates, and I congratulate myself 
upon being thought worthy to represent in its supreme council the 
great party which by good government and wise administration has 
made North Carolina what she is to-day. I congratulate the Demo- 
cratic Party upon this great convention, equal in personnel to any 
ever assembled in this or any State in this Union; and, finally, I 
congratulate the whole people of this great Commonwealth upon the 
floodtide of prosperity which they as well as the balance of the 
country are enjoying under the egis of Democracy. 

STATE AFFAIRS. 

I want first to address myself briefly to State affairs, after which 
I will talk to you more at large upon matters of national import. 

The political history of North Carolina since the Civil War divides 
itself into four distinct eras. 

First in chronological order comes the era of reconstruction, in 
which an alien horde undertook to rebuild our civilization, with what 
result in known to fame and infamy. 

They burdened the State with debt, disgraced it with scandal, and 
degraded it with negro rule. 

The history of this era is a story of unbridled lawlessness, of reck- 
less extravagance, of oppressive taxation, of fraudulent indebtedness, 

8 
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of educational repression, of industrial stagnation, of arson, murder, 
rape, bankruptcy and black chaos. 

It is a period in our history of such dreadful memories that the 
very thought of it, even at this distant time, makes the heart sick. 

The nignt of reconstruction was long and dark, and for a while it 
looked like the day of redemption would never come. But it did 
come. 

In 1876 the mighty Vance, with the foresight of prophet, the cour- 
age of crusader, and the eloquence of inspiration, aroused the drowsy 
spirit of Anglo-Saxon dominance, and, Gearing aloft the banner of 
Democracy, drove the money changers from the temple our fathers 
had erected here and consecrated to the principle of ^government of 
thepeople, by the people, and for the people.'^ 

Then, in the providence of God, for a long stretch of years, under 
the fostering wing of Democracy, there was peace and law and 
order — protection in the rights of life, liberty, property, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Hope took the place of despair; opportunity 
unleashed energy, ambition, and thrift j and there were growth, de- 
velopment, and achievement along all lines. 

It was a period of construction, of rebuilding, of brave men with 
steady nerve and strong arm and. dauntless purpose clearing away 
the debris and wreckage of war and reconstruction and laying anew 
the foundations of a mighty future, fraught with potentialities of 
greatness, power, and wealth beyond the dreams of the boldest opti- 
mism of that day and generation. 

But in the melting pot of political ambition and selfishness, there 
was brewing another dark day for the dear old State we love so well. 

DISSENSION RAISBS ITS HEAD. 

In 1894, lulled to repose by a false sense of security, in the clash of 
ambition and self -seeking, we forgot our ever-present menace ; forgot 
what we had suffered under Republicanism during the reconstruction ; 
forgot the blessings we had enjoyed under Democracy during the 
years that followed our political redemption, and in anevil hour dis- 
sension raised its awful head in our midst, and the men who had 
saved the State in 1876 were divided into opposing camps, and the 
Republican Party, with the aid of the Populists, were restored to 
power in North Carolina, and again the orgy of corruption and ex- 
travagance, lawlessness, and crime against the State, society, and 
civilization which had characterized the former ascendency of that 
party in the State with tragic settings and direful consequences, was 
reenacted. 

It was a terrible setback, but it served to teach a lesson which God 
grant we may never forget. Let us only recall it now, a lest we f or- 

§et," that in truth " eternal vigilance is the price of safety," as it is 
iej)rice of liberty. 

This was the state of affairs in North Carolina when, in 1898, there 
came a cry of distress like Egypt's midnight wail, from 10,000 lonely 
country homes, and again, as in 1876, when the same cry of distress 
was heard throughout the land, the great white host of the State, f or- 

Setting their differences, rushed to the defense of home and fireside as 
le father goes to the rescue of his imperiled offspring. 
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The legislative victory of that year arrested the orgy of Republi- 
can corruption and misrule, but it did not dislodge that party from 
administrative control in the State. It was not until the first year 
of the new century that the victory thus begun was finally completed, 
the Augean stables purged, and the people, the State, and every 
interest in it, high and low, material and spiritual, was emancipated 
from the thraldom of an incompetent and irresponsible electorate 
riveted upon it and them by the Republican Party. 

BATHED FROM THE DEPTHS. 

That was only 15 years ago, but during these short 15 years, under 
the fostering care of Democracy, North Carolina has been raised 
from the depths of despair into which she was plunged by the Re- 
publican Party to the proud eminence of the most progressive indus- 
trial community not only in the South, but in America. 

Shall I stop to recount those achievements? No, it is not neces- 
sary. You know them, and they are known abroad — known abroad 
almost as well as at home. 

Hardly a day passes at the Capitol that my heart is not glad- 
dened as some strangers from distant parts of the country anxiously 
ask me about the wonderful stories they have been hearing of the 
marvelous thingswe have been doing and have done in North Caro- 
lina in recent years. It is a story that sounds more like fiction than 
fact — and vet it is a true story. It is a story of schoolhouses, libra- 
ries, churches, hospitals, and asylums sprung up like magic ; of new 
lands drained and cleared; of old fields reclaimed and made pro- 
ductive; of homes built; of mines opened; of hydroelectric power 
developed ; of good roads constructed ; of railroads traversing nearly 
every county; of mills and factories dotting plain and valley and 
hill; of villages transformed into towns, towns into cities, and cities 
into metropolises; of everybody busy and at work; of everybody 
content and prosperous; of wise laws and honest, economical admin- 
istration; All accomplished with but relatively slight increase in 
indebtedness and with the lowest per capita taxes of any State in 
the Union. 

I congratulate you, my fellow Democrats. I congratulate the peo- 
ple of the whole State, without regard to party, upon the wonderful 
record of achievement our grand old Commonwealth has made dur- 
ing these 15 years under the reign of the Democratic Party. 

I congratulate you upon the splendid accomplishments of the 
present Democratic State administration. I especially congratulate 
you upon two specially notable things accomplished under the lead- 
ership of the patriotic gentleman who, with such signal ability and 
fidelity now presides over the destinies of this State. 

Under the leadership of this brilliant man, who will go down to 
posterity as North Carolina's great good roads governor, more 
miles of modernized good roads have been constructed in this State 
in three years than in all the balance of our history, and the old and 
long-drawn-out fight of the people against the railroads has been 
brought to a successful issue and adjusted upon a reasonably satis- 
factory basis. 

Willingly I pay to him, and to his predecessors in that great of- 
fice— Glenn, Kitchin, and the lamented Aycock— the tribute of my 
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appreciation and commendation of the way they have guided, pro- 
moted, and safeguarded the high interests of the State in its evolu- 
tion during the last 15 years from weakness to strength, from pov- 
erty to wealth, greatness, and prosperity. 

TWO DANGERS THREATEN. 

But, my friends, in our rejoicing over the present, we must not 
forget two dangers which confront the State to-day — the one politi- 
cal and the other financial. One growing out of the so-called Okla- 
homa decision, with respect to the franchise, and the other out of 
the persistent efforts now being made to vitalize the fraudulent and 
repudiated bonds issued against the State by the carpetbag legisla- 
tures of the reconstruction period. 

With the Democratic Party in power these dangers would be slight, 
if not altogether negligible. But how would it be with the Republi- 
can Party m power in North Carolina? 

Where does that party stand upon these great questions, pregnant 
with more or less danger to the State ? That is the question which 
calls, and calls imperatively, for an answer and none has been forth- 
coming. 

When our constitutional amendment was before the people for 
ratification, the Republican Party denounced it as' unconstitutional 
and asserted its fixed purpose to leave nothing undone to defeat it, 
and, if adopted, overthrow it through the courts, or by any means 
available to it. 

That party is to-day dominated and controlled by the same men 
who controlled it when those uncompromising pronouncements were 
made in 1900. There has been no change in its leadership except that 
they kicked overboard two of the best men in the party in order to 
give the crowned boss from the District of Columbia a freer hand. 
The late State convention of that party, held in this city, confirms 
the truth of these statements. 

Has there been any change in the purpose of the Republican Party 
as then declared with respect to this amendment? If so, I challenge 
the Republican Party to answer why, in the face of the present 
threat against this great amendment to our Constitution which for 
15 years has been our ark of safety, th$ late convention of that party 
held in this city was silent upon that question? The situation that 
exists, the magnitude of the issue involved, its great import to the 
people of this State, and the past attitude or that party on this ques- 
tion imperatively called for a pronouncement, but none was forth- 
coming. 

Why was it ignored, I ask, both in the convention and the plat- 
form recently held and promulgated by that party? 

Again, what is the position of the Kepublican Party with refer- 
ence to the fraudulent special-tax bonds issued by it while in power? 

What has it to say about the efforts now being made to fix upon 
this State a liability for these millions of repudiated carpetbag 
bonds? In view of the notorious activity of the syndicate which con- 
trols these bonds on the very eve of the convention, as evidenced by 
what had just happened in the State of Missouri, the people were 
entitled to have a declaration from that convention upon this subject. 
Why was that convention, confronted by this situation, silent upon 
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this subject? Nay, but was it silent? — Yes; silent in words, but did 
it not speak, and speak unmistakably in deeds? Did it not answer 
the question I have propounded and answer it not only emphatically, 
but defiantly, when, with acclaim and ostentatious demonstration, it 
placed itself in the hands and absolute control and domination of the 
very man who invented and who boasted of the invention, the nefari- 
ous scheme by which it is now sought to fasten liability upon the 
State for these fraudulent Republican bonds, and who has in recent 
years been advertised in a great metropolitan newspaper as being 
in a position which enables him and his associates to turn the trick 
against the State in behalf of the holders of these bonds. 

44 TO TOUR TENTS, O ISRAEL*" 

No sane man believes the Republican Party can win in North Caro- 
lina this year. But no sane man can shut his eyes to the fact that 
the success of that party in this State at this time would greatly 
strengthen the hands of those who would overthrow our franchise 
amendment to the Constitution, and smooth the way of these syndi- 
cated speculators to saddle responsibility for those bonds upon the 
taxpayers of this State. In the language of the immortal Vance, 
" To your tents, O Israel." 

I will not longer detain you with the discussion of State matters. 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

I want now to talk to you about national affairs. 

For three years we have been in full power in the Nation. The 
time has now come for us to give an account of our stewardship, 
and, with confidence, we face the issues in the coming election upon 
our record. 

I want to say to you now, of the Democratic Party and its record, 
what I said of myself and my record in the campaign of 1912 — the 
Democratic Party has made its record and it goes into this election 
" not running from that record, but running on that record," and, re- 
posing full confidence in the intelligence and patriotism of the peo- 
ple, it faces the verdict without trepidation or fear. 

It is a record of public service and accomplishment without paral- 
lel in this or any other country. 

Scarcely had the great man you put in the White House taken his 
oath and entered upon the duties of his office before he began his 
great fight to wrest the reins of government 'from the hands of the 
trusts, where the Republican Party had placed them, and to put 
them in the hands of the people, where the Constitution places them. 

Where was he to begin with his great program for restablishing 
the rule of the people? Manifestly with the tariff and the financial 
system. They are the matrix out of which had sprung the whole 
ravenous brood of monopolies which were gnawing at the vitals of 
every legitimate industry and occupation in the land. 

There were some who suggested delay and advised that he wait 
until the regular session of Congress to begin the work. To all these 
suggestions he turned a deaf ear. The wrong was too great and the 
danger too imminent to wait, so he called Congress together in 
extraordinary session, and the work of re-forming the tariff in the 
interest of tm people began. 
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I am proud of the humble part I had in the writing of that great 
law. The American Revolution was the outgrowth of popular pro- 
' test against taxation without representation. The Democratic tariff 
is the outgrowth of popular protest against taxation with too much 
representation on the one hand and too little representation on the 
other hand — too much representation of the special interests and tar- 
iff grabbers and too little representation of the people and taxpayers. 

THE TARIFF. 

We are told the special interests do not like our Democratic tariff. 
I am not surprised. They did not write it. Not because they were not 
willing to write it, and not because they did not want to write it, 
but because we would not let them write it. They came to Washing- 
ton in full force with their experts and their attorneys, as in the 
old days of Republican tariff making, to tell us how to do it. We 
heard them courteously and treated them kindly, but when it came 
to writing the tariff we said, "No, thank, you, that is our job; we 
are glad to learn what your interest in the matter is, it will help us 
better to see and understand what the people's interest is, but the 
writing of the rates and the schedules is the people's job — our job as 
their representatives." 

Our Republican friends denounce the bill we wrote and passed as 
a bad tariff. Yes, they say it is the worst tariff ever written. Well, 
it may be a bad tariff; indeed, I think it is a bad tariff for the trusts 
and monopolies; I think it is a bad tariff for the special interests 
and the tariff grabbers. But I have a notion that it is not only a 
good tariff, but the very best tariff ever written, for the people who 
bear the burden and pay the tariff. 

The gravamen of the Republican complaint against the rates of 
our tariff is that we have made the tariff wall so low the foreigner 
can occasionally, at least, climb over it. That is just what we aimed 
to do. You can revise the tariff downward without hurting the 

rial interests at all if you still keep the wall high enough to keep 
foreigner out. That was what the so-called Payne- Aldrich bill 
did. But you can not revise the tariff in the interest of the people 
unless you lower the wall enough to let the foreigner over — unless 
you write it low enough to allow competition from abroad, when the 
price here is above the level of a fair and just profit. That is what 
we*aimed to do, and I think have done. If any are dissatisfied, it is 
because they are not content with fair prices and reasonable profits. 
If any suffer, it is only because we have taken their business from a 
monopolistic basis and put it upon a competitive basis. 

Our Republican friends, while claiming that the tariff has had 
nothing to do with the overflowing prosperity we are now enjoying, 
charge that before the war our tariff had flooded the country with 
cheap foreign goods, reduced our sales abroad, brought disaster 
to business and proved a failure as a revenue producer. 

A brief analysis will show the groundlessness of each of these par- 
tisan assaults. 

imports. 

It is not true that under our tariff, before the war began, there 
was any flood of foreign importations, either free or dutiable. There 
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was a falling off in our dutiable imports and the increase in our free 
imports was not abnormal. 

The Republican tariff, as does our tariff, carried a big free list. 
Indeed, more than half of all of our imports — yea, 54 per cent of 
them — were on the free list under the Payne- Aldrich bill. 

Most of the things on the Republican free list were for the benefit 
of the manufacturer — free raw materials for use in his manufactures. 
When we came to write the tariff we added somewhat to the Repub- 
lican free list, but while some of the things we added were for the 
benefit of the manufacturer, most of them were for the benefit of 
the people — things that without further manipulation go directly 
into consumption by the people — but the ratio of increase in our 
free imports under the Democratic tariff up to the time of the be- 
ginning of the war and until the enormous demand upon our fac- 
tories, mines, and fields to supply the requirements of our great ex- 
port trade, made it necessary for our manufacturers to increase their 
purchases of free raw materials from abroad, was no greater than 
under the Payne- Aldrich Act. 

There was some increase in our total imports during the year im- 
mediately preceding the war, just as there had been a constantly con- 
tinuing increase in our imports both under the Dingley tariff and 
the Payne- Aldrich tariff, but the ratio of increase in our total, as of 
our free iriiports under the Democratic tariff, were, during that 
period, no greater, indeed, not so great, as the average annual in- 
crease under the Payne- Aldrich tariff during its whole life. Indeed 
our imports for that year were $120,000,000 less than I estimated 
when I, as chairman of the Finance Committee, reported the bill to 
the Senate in 1913. 

During the first fiscal year of the Payne- Aldrich Act the increase, 
of our total imports was $240,000,000, or 18. per cent; during the last 
fiscal year of tne Payne- Aldrich Act the increase was $160,000,000, 
or 9.7 per cent, while during the fiscal year 1914 of the present law 
the increase was $81,000,000, or 4.5 per cent 

EXPORTS. 

Nor is it true that our Democratic tariff brought about a curtail- 
ment of our sales abroad during the period of its operation before 
the war. The amount of goods a nation sells abroad, like the amount 
of goods a merchant sells to his customers, depends upon the ability 
of the customer to buy. 

There was a period of world depression in 1914. On account of 
this depression the nations with whom we trade did not buy as 
heavily during that year as usual, either from us or from other 
nations, and for this reason our sales abroad during the Democratic 
fiscal year of 1914 were not as great as during the Republican fiscal 
year of 1913, but, with the single exception of the year 1913, our 
exports during the Democratic fiscal year of 1914 were greater than 
in any previous year of all of our history ; greater than in any year 
under the McKinley tariff; -greater than in any year under the. 
Dingley tariff; greater than in any other year under the Payne- 
Aldnch tariff. 
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REVENUE. 

There is no truth in the charge that before the war our tariff was 
a failure as a revenue producer, as there is none in the other charges 
to which T have referred. 

Instead of our tariff being a failure as a revenue producer during 
the period of its operation before the war the books of the Treasury 
will show that during the first fiscal year under it the receipts of the 
Treasury were greater than in any year of all our history — greater 
than in any year under the McKinley tariff; greater than in any year 
under the Dmgley tariff; greater than in any year under the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff; greater than under any revenue tariff ever enacted 
in our whole history ; greater by $13,000,000 than I estimated when 
I reported the bill to the Senate; and after paying all expenses there 
was a surplus in the Treasury. And we did not have to sell any 
bonds, either, while under the Dingley and Payne- Aldrich acts on 
four different occasions during the administrations of Roosevelt and 
Taft it was found expedient to reimburse the Treasury by the sale 
of bonds. 

The fact that our customs revenues have not in recent months in- 
creased proportionately with our imports is used as an argument 
against the revenue-producing qualities of the Democratic tariff. 
The answer is simple and conclusive. 

The revenue derived from imports depends upon the character 
of the imports, and the war has radically changed the character of 
our imports. 

Our dutiable imports have greatly decreased since the war. Our 
dutiable imports from Europe, from whence in normal times we 
derive two-tnirds of our total dutiable imports, have decreased 46 per 
cent, and from the balance of the world something over 6 per cent. 
This fact fully accounts for the continued shortage in customs 
revenues. But while our dutiable imports have greatly decreased, as 
a result of the war, our free imports, especially from nonmanuf ac- 
turing countries, have increased ; first, because since the war we have 
taken the place of Europe in supplying these countries with their 
manufactures and have had, as a matter of course, to take their crude 
products in payment. Secondly, because the enormous foreign de- 
mand for our products during the past 12 or 18 months has made it 
necessary for us to increase our purchases of raw materials— some of 
which we do not produce at all — from abroad. 

PROSPERITY. 

The charge that our tariff brought business ruin and disaster during 
the period of its operation before the war is condemned by all facts of 
the industrial and commercial situation of that period. 

When we came into power we were confronted by conditions of 
business depression, a depression no greater here than — indeed, not so 
great as — in other parts of the world, but for months before the out- 
break of the war there had been a recovery from these conditions, 
confidence had been restored, and prosperity had returned. The voice 
of great metropolitan journals, of great national trade agencies, of 
great captains of industry, from one end of the country to the other, 
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proclaiming in no uncertain terms that prosperity was not only com- 
ing but had already arrived and to stay, had silenced the partisan 
clamor of professional politicians and calamity howlers. 

Barring a few months immediately after the war began, when in- 
ternational trade was practically suspended, this tide of prosperity 
has continued to grow in increasing volume, until to-day we are the 
most prosperous people upon the face of God's green earth. We have 
the greatest foreign trade of any nation in the world. 

During the last calendar year we sold abroad one billion nearly 
eight hundred millions dollars more than we bought abroad — nearly 
three times as much as our excess sales abroad in 1913; more than 
three times as much as our excess sales abroad during any other year 
of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, and more than two-thirds as much as 
our excess sales abroad during the entire life of the Payne- Aldrich 
tariff. 

The slight increase in our imports is but a bagatelle compared with 
this enormous increase in our exports. Instead of surrendering our 
markets to the foreigner, we have invaded and captured his. There 
has been po betrayal of the American producer and laboring man, 
but a net gain of a billion dollars-^ten hundred million dollars — in 
one year in cash receipts to the American producer and in jobs to the 
American laborer. 

Our present great prosperity has not been hurt by the slight in- 
crease in our foreign purchases during the last year, but our enormous 
sales abroad, out of which this prosperity has in part grown, have 
been made possible by these purchases abroad. Without an increa&s 
in our purchases of crude products and raw materials from abroad 
our fields, mines, and factories could not have supplied the enormous 
foreign demand of the last year for their products, and without 
these purchases of their goods our foreign customers would have 
been without the means to pay for their purchases from us. 

If we want to continue these happy conditions in our foreign 
trade we have got to get away from the old Republican idea that 
we can continue to increase our sales abroad without increasing our 
purchases abroad. We must not by legislation close our doors to 
the foreigner if we wish him to open his to us. In the language 
of a great financier, "if anything has been demonstrated in the 
last year, it has been the truth of the proposition that we can not 
permanently have a one-sided trade. All trade, in the last analysis, 
consists of an exchange of commodities. Any other maans of set- 
tlement is a makeshift and necessarily temporary. We have kept 
our great export trade going in the last year, first by taking back 
our own securities and then by taking over foreign securities. This 
is a makeshift. You can not build up a permanent foreign trade 
upon that basis. You can have no permanent trade that is not 
advantageous to all concerned. There must be an exchange of 
service and commodities. An industrial country which aspires to 
sell finished products abroad must be willing to receive the crude 
commodities of other countries." 

FINANCIAL 8TSTEM. 

When the Democrats came into power we found that as great 
as was the need and demand for immediate action on the tariff, it 
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was no greater than that for a revision of our banking and cur- 
rency system. Under the Republican *$nancial system, the organ- 
ized banks under the leadership of a few great and powerful finan- 
ciers in the great central .reserve centers, had acquired absolute 
control of the money of the country. They contracted and ex- 

Eanded the currency at will. They determined how much or how 
ttle money the people should have and how much they should 
pay for it. The (government was helpless to stay their hand. 

This system, which placed sovereign power in private hands, and 
by which so many imperial fortunes had been accumulated, as a 
financial system had long since become utterly out of gear with 
modern conditions. Because of its inadequacy and inability to 
meet the requirements of our financial and economic situation it 
had not only broken down, but had become an ever imminent menace 
to the stability of business and the public welfare. 

The Democratic Party tdok hold of this dangerous situation with 
a set determination to end the domination of Wall Street and to 
restore governmental control of our financial and monetary system, 
establish an elastic currency, responsive to the needs of bigness and 
enterprise, and provide a safe and workable basis of credit for the 

fromotion of individual and community enterprise and development, 
n order to accomplish this great purpose the Democratic Party pre- 
sented to Congress the Federal reserve banking bill. It was met 
with stubborn and bitter opposition. The great financiers of the re- 
serve center denounced it as a dangerous scheme of inflation, preg- 
nant with certain disaster and panic. Instantly the great leaders of 
the Republican Party rushed to their relief and joined in their 
prophecies of direful consequences to follow its enactment into law. 

When the time came, and it speedily came, for putting this system 
to the test, its vindication was complete. When the great war, involv- 
ing nearly all the great industrial nations of Europe, came and the 
strongest financial systems of the world suddenly collapsed, forcing 
resort to moratoriums for protection against wholesale bankruptcy 
and financial ruin, this great Democratic measure stood as an im- 
pregnable bulwark of safety, meeting every demand and enabling 
this country to stand forth as the only country in the world whose 
financial status was unmoved and unshaken. 

It has so successfully and triumphantly stood the test and justified 
itself that opposition has melted away and disappeared, and it is now 
proclaimed by friend and foe alike as not only the ark of our safety 
in the troublous times through which we have recently, passed, but 
as the best financial system ever devised by the wit of man. 

I sometimes shudder when I think what might have been the Je- 
suit during the war conditions through which we have passed under 
the old Republican makeshift which this Democratic measure sup- 
planted — a makeshift which had so completely proved its inability 
to afford adequate protection even in cases of minor disturbances, 
which only eight years ago completely and ignominiously broke down 
under the strain of a relatively small business flurry, throwing the 
whole financial and commercial system of the country into hopeless 
chaos and forcing practically every bank in the country to close its 
doors alike against creditor and depositor. 

You talk about panics. There has never been a tariff panic in this 
country. During the last 40 years we have had four panics, and 
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every one of them has been a financial panic — panics brought on by 
the weakness. and inadequacy of bur Republican financial system — 
not one of which should or would have occurred if the Government 
had, as now, been in control of the Nation's finances — not one of 
which would have been possible under the Democratic financial sys- 
tem now in force. 

income tax. 

Another great measure which the Democratic Party ; in the inter- 
est of the people, has written upon our statute books is the income- 
tax law. 

The Republican theory is that the income tax should be used only 
to supply deficiencies in revenue. 

The Democratic theory is that the income tax is a substantive tax 
intended to equalize the burdens of taxation. 

It is the Democratic way and the only feasible way to make wealth 
contribute its fair proportion to the support of the Government. 

Under the old system we derived practically all our revenues for 
the support of the Government from consumption taxes — taxes im- 
posed upon things the people buy and tastes which are added to the 
things they buy. 

That is true of all consumptive taxes and tariff and internal- 
revenue taxes are consumptive taxes. Under this system each indi- 
vidual pays about the same to the support of the Government. The 
poor man, with his meager earnings and his little cottage, pays about 
as much as the rich man with his big income and his palatial home. 
To remedy this injustice and to compel wealth to contribute its equal 
share to tne support of the Government we imposed a tax upon the 
incomes of the rich ; and to relieve those of moderate means, who pay 
more than their share of tariff and revenue taxes, we exempted in- 
comes of less than $4,000. 

During this fiscal year we will collect about $100,000 2 000 from 
the incomes of corporations and individuals. We are going to in- 
crease it, and if the recommendations which I made some time ago 
in an interview are adopted, and I understand they will be adopted 
and recommended by the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
which originates revenue measures, we will relieve this inequality 
by an inheritance tax upon the swollen fortunes of the rich. 

I congratulate the Democratic Party not only upon the fact that 
it has had the courage and foresight to enact this law, but upon the 
fact that it has written and enacted the only two individual income- 
tax laws ever enacted in this country. 

CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION. 

This great trinity of constructive legislation — tariff, finance, and 
income — was the fruit of Democratic administration during one short 
session of Congress. But there has been more of this same kind of 
legislation for the relief and protection of the people, and there 
is more yet to come before the great program for the emancipation 
of the people from the thraldom imposed upon them by the Republi- 
can Party during the long years of its ascendancy in this country is 
completed. 

S D^-$4-l— vol 42 56 
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Senator La Follette, a progressive Republican, but nevertheless a 
friend of the people, in a great speech delivered in Congress a few 
years ago, showed that under the last three Republican administra- 
tions over 10,000 trusts and monopolies had sprung into being in this 
country, and all of them, except a few based upon patents, are the 
outgrowth of Republican legislation and favoritism. Our tariff and 
financial legislation dealt these unlawful combinations a staggering 
blow — but it was not enough. More was needed, and to supply this 
we passed what are known as the Clayton antitrust bill and the 
Federal Trade Commission act. 

By these acts the great industrial corporations of the country 
engaged in interstate commerce were placed under the restraining 
hand of the Government, and this great Federal commission was 
given like powers to restrain and prevent unfair practices in trade 
competition as the Interstate Commerce Commission is given to re- 
strain and prevent unfair practices and rates by railroads. Had this 
commission been created and given those powers when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was created, we would not have had the 
reign of the trusts, which during the last 20 years of the Republican 
Party were given a free hand in the exploitation of the people. 

The relief afforded by this legislation is already manifest. 

The sway of monopoly has been broken and the old and familiar 
devices for exploitation and repression are rapidly disappearing, and 
when this Democratic machinery for the overthrow of monopoly gets 
into full and complete operation, individual initiative, energy, and 
enterprise will be relieved of the restraints which have so long fet- 
tered them. 

THE FARMER. 

The Democratic Party has not been unmindful of the interest of 
the American farmer, as it has not been unmindful of the interest 
of the American producer and laborer generally. In many ways, 
through legislation and administration, it has sought to help the 
farmer in his unequal struggle with the vicissitudes and uncertainties 
of seasons and soil. Twice during the present administration the 
vaults of the Treasury have been thrown open to relieve situations 
in which he was deeply interested. Vast sums of money have been 
appropriated for training his sons and daughters in the science of 
agriculture and its affiliated industries. All the vast resources of 
the Department of Agriculture have been placed at his service in his 
fight against the diseases of animal and plant life; to aid him in 
utilizing the wastage of the farm ; to help him in his efforts to higher 
standards in the preparation and cultivation of the soil ; in devising 
better methods of distribution and marketing his products and over- 
coming the innumerable difficulties incident to his occupation. 

But the two things in which the farmer is most interested and 
which are now the subject of legislative consideration are good 
roads and rural credits. 

GOOD ROADS AND RURAL CREDITS. 

There is now pending in Congress — and only last week it was 
under consideration and discussion— a bill appropriating $75,000,000 
out of the Public Treasury to aid in the construction of good roads. 
Before Congress adjourns this bill will, I confidently predict be 



enacted into law. 
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It is impossible to predict the far-reaching consequences of this 
legislation to the farmer and to the country. Undoubtedly it will 
give a mighty impetus to the movement for better roads and hasten 
the day when all over the country the old mud road will be a thing 
of the past. And with good roads, automobiles, free rural deliveries, 
and parcel post country life will be largely freed from its present 
disadvantages and hardships, and the movement to the cities which 
has congested those centers of population will give way to the cry 
of " Back to the farm." 

The Congress is now discussing and considering, and will, I am 
sure, soon pass, what is known as the farm-land bank bill, fashioned 
somewhat after the Federal reserve banking system, to relieve the 
farmer's need for long-time credits. Under this measure the farmer 
will be enabled to borrow money for the purchase of land, for the 
payment of land indebtedness, and the stocking and permanent im- 

Erovement of the farm on long time and on terms which will enable 
im to liquidate both principal and interest in 36 jrears by an annual 
payment for interest and amortization of, it is estimated, not over 6 
per cent upon the loan. 

These banks will be, as I said, founded upon the plan of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, with this important addition : To start these 
12 banks and the allied farmers 9 associations in motion and make 
them going concerns this bill appropriates $6,000,000— $500,000 for 
each bank — from the Federal Treasury. 

The vast possibilities of this system cannot be overstated. Under 
the endless chain of bonds, backed by securities almost equal to that 
of Government bonds, the farmers of the country will be provided 
with the money with which to improve and develop their farms along 
broad and enduring linos and raise the greatest oi American occupa- 
tions to the high level of prosperity which its importance and the 
public welfare demand. 

merchant marine. 

When the Democratic Party came into power we had no merchant 
marine. During the 40 years of Republican power our flag had all 
but disappeared from the high seas. 

By repealing the old Republican prohibition against foreign-built 
vessels and admitting such vessels to American registry we have 
measurably strengthened our merchant marine, but it is still inade- 
quate to meet the demands of our foreign commerce. 

The want of a merchant marine and our dependence upjon our 
competitors for our ocean transportation is the one thing which cir- 
cumscribes and jeopardizes the maintenance and expansion of our 
great world trade. 

In the conditions which existed before the European war the neces- 
sity of buying our transportation from our competitors subjected 
us to many hampering discriminations, which made it difficult for 
us to establish ourselves in new markets and to meet the competition 
of nations not in like manner dependent upon others for their trans- 
portation. In the conditions which have existed since the war and 
which now exist if we had had a reasonably adequate merchant ma- 
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rine our trade with the balance of the world, large as it is, could have 
been and would have been much larger, and we could now face the 
future with supreme confidence. 

If when the war closes we are still without our own transportation 
and must still depend upon the ships of our competitors for it, can 
we rely upon the industrial nations of Europe, who own these ships, 
to supply us, even to the extent and upon the conditions accorded 
us before the war ? Will they permit us to hold the markets which we 
have during the war captured from them? Will they not naturally 
seek to regain these markets by such methods as are open to them, 
and could they not plafusibly claim that they need all their cargo 
space to accommodate their own traffic? 

It is said that private enterprise will take care of the situation. 
The answer is, it has not done so in the past, and though we have 
since the war done everything in the way of legislation suggested 
by these interests they have, considering the requirements of the 
situation, done precious little'to afford needed relief. 

Faced with a situation and a danger which seems to be unescap- 
able, except through Government action, to fold our arms and, 
Micawber-like, wait for something to turn up would, in present cir- 
cumstances, be little short of a crime against the American producer, 
miner, farmer, and manufacturer. 

The Republican Party is solely responsible for the plight in which 
we find ourselves with respect to this matter. When it came into 
power it found a splendid merchant marine. When it went out of 
power 40 years later the American flag had almost disappeared from 
the high seas. 

During the latter years of Republican power they talked a great 
deal about the necessity of rehabilitating the American merchant 
marine, but whether from wantonness or inability to legislate against 
the interest of the International Shipping Trust — the most powerful 
and unconscionable monopoly on the face of the earth — I am unable 
to say, but the fact remains that they did not legislate effectively 
upon the subject while they were in power, and by filibustering they 
have not allowed us to effectively legislate since we came into power. 

Despite the opposition of the Republican Party, before this Con- 
gress adjourns we are going to renew the fight and continue it until 
we have again legislated the American flag upon the high seas. 

TAKIFF COMMISSION. 

The Democratic Party is a progressive as well as a constructive 
party. It meets and deals with new situations as they arise and 
develop. 

The idea of a nonpartisan tariff commission has in the past had 
some following in both the Democratic and Republican Parties, but 
neither has stood for it, especially in recent years. Under the ad- 
ministration of Roosevelt and Taft scores 01 bills and resolutions 
were introduced with a view to establishing such a commission, 
chiefly by the so-called progressive element of that party who be- 
lieved that the Republican tariff ought to be lowered, but Aldrich 
and his crowd of high protectionists, who were content to write the 
tariff as its beneficiaries dictated, would have none of it 
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An executive board to help the President administer the maximum 
and minimum clause of the Payne- Aldrich bill was indeed created and 
afterwards slightly enlarged, but as a tariff commission it was a 
makeshift and utterly ineffective. 

The present Democratic proposition for a tariff commission is a 
recognition of the conditions present and prospective and the wisdom 
of preparedness to meet these conditions as they arise. 

It is charged that we have changed our position upon this question. 
Yes, possibly, but conditions and circumstances have also changed. 
The Democratic Party would be unfaithful to the trust the people 
have reposed in it if it should shut its eyes to present and future 
world conditions affecting our industrial, political, and trade re- 
lations; if it should fail to recognize the fact that when the war closes 
there may and doubtless will be a recasting and rewriting of the 
policies of the nations of the earth with respect to many questions 
affecting international trade relations and customs tariffs, resulting 
in trade discriminations, preferential tariffs, tariff prohibitions, em- 
bargoes, etc. 

For these reasons* and for others that I have not now the time to 
discuss, and especially because of the fact that our present tariff law 
is written upon the theory of a revenue-producing tariff based on com- 
petitive rates, the Democratic Party finds itself in harmony with the 
almost universal sentiment of the business interests of the country in 
favor of a tariff commission, and before the Congress adjourns it is 
our purpose to establish such a commission upon a nonpartisan basis, 
confining its powers to that of investigation and recommendation. 

EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Our Republican opponents have charged us with extravagance be- ' 
cause there has been an increase in the expenses of the Government 
since we came into power. We have spent a few millions more than 
they did, but we have done immensely more than they did, which wise 
economy and public welfare required should be done. 

In response to the demands of the people we have tremendously 
expanded the field of governmental activities in the interest of the 
people. Was the extension of the parcel post at large expense in- 
creasing in the interest of the farmer, the pound basis from 11 to 
50 pounds, extravagance? Was the enlargement of the work of 
the Agricultural Department in the interest of the farmer ex- 
travagance? Is the valuation of physical properties of railroads 
at large expense in the interest of equitable rate making extrava- 
gance? Was the establishment of the Federal banking system to 
put the control of the people's money in the people's hands, although 
involving heavy expenditures, an extravagance? Was the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Trade Commission at large expense to over- 
throw monopoly and protect the people against exploitation an 
extravagance? Is the income-tax law, requiring an enormous force 
to collect the taxes and protect the Government against frauds, eva- 
sions, and underreporting, together with many other like things re- 
quiring increased Government expenditures, extravagance? 

Money wasted or needlessly expended is extravagance, but money 
spent to do the thingjs needed to be done for the public welfare is not 
extravagance, but wise economy. 
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The truth is, my friends, that not only during the last three years 
of the Democratic administration, but during the last 10 or 15 years 
the Government has been increasing its activities, extending its 
jurisdiction, and the expenditures of the Government have been 
necessarily correspondingly increased. While we have spent more 
money during the last three years than was spent during the pre- 
ceding years of this period of expansion, the ratio of increase in 
expenditure for these years has been less, and considerably less, than 
the ratio of annual increase under the Dingley law and under the 
Payne- Aldrich law from 1907 to 1914. During the Republican years 
from 1907 to 1912 there was an annual increase in expenditures of 
3.2 per cent. During the Republican years from 1912 to 1914 the 
annual increase was 3.7 per cent. While during the two Democratic 
years from 1914 to 1916 the annual increase was only seven-tenths of 
1 per cent. 

The country can stand a little more of that kind of extravagance. 

FOREIGN POLICY. 

The foreign policy of the President has been greatly praised and 
greatly criticized. Despite this criticism he has pursued the even 
tenor of his way, unruffled and unexcited, and with cool head and 
steady hand has so far preserved for his country peace and neu- 
trality in the midst of a world at war without sacrificing the honor 
or dignity of the country. His management of our foreign affairs 
has been both resourceful and masterful. He has given the Monroe 
doctrine a new interpretation, broadened its application, overcome 
the distrust and suspicion of a century as to the purposes of this 
.Government with respect to our sister Republics of this hemisphere 
and won their sympathy and cooperation, and made that great doc- 
trine a vital force and xactor in bringing together all the Republics 
of Pan America for the mutual protection of their sovereignty and 
institutions. The Monroe doctrine has become a basic principle of 
Pan American cooperation. Mutual amity and respect have sup- 
planted distrust and suspicion, and one by one the barriers which 
have stood in the way of closer political and commercial relations 
between us and the great sisterhood of Republics to the south of us 
are being removed and the way paved for broad and profitable co- 
operation along the lines of mutual support, protection, and profit 
more effectively than in all the balance of our history. 

MEXICO. 

The situation in Mexico has been extremely perplexing. The ad- 
versaries of the President have criticized him for doing the same 
things his predecessor did and for not doing the same things which 
his predecessor did not do. 

I do not know what may happen in Mexico, but one thing I do 
know, and that is that we are not going to engage in a war of con- 
quest or aggrandizement in that unhappy country. We are not going 
to have a war with Mexico -at the dictation of or in the interest of 
American speculators and exploiters. We are not going to intervene 
in Mexico to help the aristocracy of that country in their efforts to 
continue to hold the masses in political and industrial slavery. 
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If eventually there is no escape from intervention, we are not going 
to intervene as the enemy of Mexico or of the Mexican people, but as 
the friend of both : and when we have accomplished our purpose in 
this respect we will retire and continue to extend to the people of 
that unfortunate country a helping hand in working out their destiny. 

EUROPE. 

I will not discuss our complications with European countries. The 
situation is too acute. 

Our position with respect to the conflict going on there and to the 
participants has been peculiar. Besides protecting the interest of 
our own Government and its people, we have had to consider our duty 
to the other neutral nations of the world, to humanity, and to 
civilization. 

I do not know what may happen in our relations with the bellig- 
erent nations of the Old World any more than I know what wfll 
happen in our relations with Mexico, but I do know that nothing 
will be done to disturb and disrupt our friendly relations with the 
Governments of these belligerent nations which can be avoided with 
due regard to the honor and dignity of this Government and the 
rights of the American people, and I know that neutrality will be 
maintained and our peace preserved if it can be done without sacri- 
ficing these high interests or abandoning our duty to humanity and 
civilization. 

THE PRESIDENT. 

I know these sentiments represent the hopes and the prayers of 
the sorely tried man in the White House. He hears, but he is un- 
moved by the clamor of those who want us to lend ourselves to the 
cause of the one side or the other. He hears but is unmoved bv the 
clamor of those who want us to plunge into this maelstrom or war 
and carnage. 

His great mind and his patriotic heart are centered in one great 
purpose — namely, to know what his duty is and to do it. 

Let no man suspect him in whatever he may do in this behalf as 
acting from any motive other than that of auty; and let no man 
believe that he will be swerved from the line of duty as God gives 
him light to see it and understand it. 

If you want a " war lord," you will not find one in him. If you 
want a molly-coddle pacificist, you will not find one in him. He is 
not moved by the militancy of the one or the rhapsodies of the other. 
He is a plain, direct, resolute man with a clear vision, steady nerve, 
and stout heart, living always in the fear of God, bent upon serving 
his country, humanity, and civilization, regardless of criticism or 
aggrandizement, personal, political, or otherwise. So far as clear 
vision, mature judgment, unfaltering loyalty, and patriotism can 
protect us, we are safe in his hands. 

The President does not want war. He will do everything that a 
great Nation and a Christian people ought to do to avoid it, but he 
wants us to be prepared, if the necessity comes, to protect our coun- 
try and defend our rights wherever attacked or called in auestion — 
upon land or sea. He wants the world to know that we know our 
rights #nd are able and determined to protect and defend them. 
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He is for preparedness to preserve peace and not for preparedn 
to make war, unless it is absolutely necessary. His great ambition 
is to -serve men. not to kill them; to elevate humanity, not to brutalize 
it But he is keenly jealous of the honor, dignity, and glory of his 
country and the rights of its people. 

Not only the President, but the American people are in favor of 
preparedness. This is no longer an issue. But there is an issue, and 
an acute issue. That issue is peace against war! U]x>n that issue 
the President stands for peace and against war, and behind him stand 
the great Democratic Party ^ upon whose banner in the coming cam- 
paign will float the inscription : " Preparedness not for war, but for 
peace." 

To keep this country at peace in this world-mad maelstrom of war. 
is an achievement which, if it be accomplished, will write the name or 
Woodrow Wilson high and bold among the world's immortals. 

With this great champion of the people — with this great con- 
servator of. peace, this man who through trials and tribulations has 
thus far steered us clear of war despite provocation and temptation, 
as our leader — with his record and our record of unparalleled 
achievement in the interest of the people; with everybody busy and 
at work, everybody making money and happy — with every part of 
the country from coast to coast and Lakes to Gulf basking in a pros- 
perity never before vouchsafed to us or any other people in any part 
of the world — we approach the election with supreme confidence and 
without fear or trepidation as to the verdict 
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COOPERATION IN AMERICAN EXPORT TRADE. 



USTTEB FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 
SION, TRANSMITTING, PURSUANT TO LAW, A SUMMARY OF THE 
FACTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS EMBODIED IN THE DETAILED 
REPORT OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION'S INVESTIGA- 
TION INTO TRADE CONDITIONS IN AND WITH FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES WHERE ASSOCIATIONS, COMMISSIONS, OR OTHER CON- 
DITIONS MAY AFFECT THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 



Mat 3, 1916.— Referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 



Federal Trade Commission, 

Washington, May 2, 1916. 
To the President of the Senate op the United States. 

Sir: In accordance with the provisions of subsection (h) of section 
6 of the Federal Trade Commission act, I have the honor to transmit 
herewith a brief summary of the facts and recommendations embodied 
in the detailed report oi the Federal Trade Commission's investiga- 
tion into trade conditions in and with foreign countries where associa- 
tions, combinations, or other conditions may affect the foreign trade 
of the United States. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph E. Da vies, Chairman. 



SUMMARY. 



Under the authority of its organic act the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has completed a comprehensive investigation of competitive 
conditions affecting Americans in international trade. The com- 
mission finds: 

(1) That other nations enjoy marked advantages in foreign trade 
from superior facilities and more effective organizations. 

(2) Tnat doubt and fear as to legal restrictions prevent Americans 
from developing equally effective organizations for over-seas business 
and that the foreign trade of our manufacturers and producers, 
particularly the smaller concerns, suffers in consequence. 

The Commission appreciates the importance of fostering foreign 
trade and realizes the urgent need of enabling our citizens to meet 
foreigners on equal terms in international commerce. It therefore 
recommends the immediate clarification of the law to permit coopera- 
tion among Americans for export trade. 
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ADVANTAGES ENJOYED BY FOREIGN EXPORTERS. 

While the United States has been absorbed in domestic develop- 
ment other nations have followed definite policies for the expansion of 
their foreign trade and have perfected efficient organizations for the 
purpose in view. 

Recognizing the vital influence of transportation facilities foreign 
nations nave built up their ocean shippijQg, have granted low export 
railway rates, and have combined then* land and ocean transporta- 
tion facilities to give their shippers ready entrance into their over-seas 
markets. The United States on the contrary has neglected its mer- 
chant marine until it is dependent upon its commercial rivals to deliver 
its goods. In consequence the transportation of its products is now 
largely controlled by powerful international combinations of foreign 
shipowners who discriminate against American shippers. 

Realizing the necessity of banking and credit facilities to finance 
their transactions foreign nations have not only established connec- 
tions with banking houses in every land but have dotted the map of 
the world with foreign trade banks of their own. Banks with tneir 
main offices in London, Berlin, Paris, Rome, and Vienna operate hun- 
dreds of branches and agencies in South America, the Orient, Aus- 
tralasia, the Levant, all around the coast of Africa and far within the 
remote interior. They give the foreign exporter information, extend 
credit, finance his transactions, and constantly strive to increase the 
foreign business of the mother country. The few foreign branches of 
American banks have but recently been established, and in most mar- 
kets our exporters must depend on alien bankers. 

Though now increasing, American investments abroad are com- 
paratively small. British, French, German, and other foreign 
traders, on the other hand, enjoy a peculiar advantage from the 
billions of dollars of investments made by their fellow nationals in 
foreign lands, frequently on the express condition that supplies and 
equipment should be purchased in the country furnishing the funds. 
British and German investments in South American railways and 
public utilities, French investments in Turkey, and Japanese invest- 
ments in China and Manchuria are typical examples. In conse- 
quence, time and again American manufacturers have found it im- 
possible to sell their products abroad because the prospective cus- 
tomer was forced to purchase from or through interested investors. 

Shipping facilities, banking and credit arrangements, and invest- 
ment of capital abroad are thus of primary importance in interna- 
tional trade. Other branches of the Government have special 
jurisdiction of some of these matters and all of them will doubtless 
receive consideration from Congress. In accordance with its specific 
authorization, this commission has therefore directed its investigation 
to the effect of foreign combinations on the commerce of the United 
States. 

FOREIGN COMBINATIONS COMPETING WITH AMERICAN EXPORTERS. 

In seeking business abroad, American manufacturers and pro- 
ducers must meet aggressive competition from powerful foreign 
combinations, often international in character. In Germany, 
England, France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Holland, 
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Sweden, Belgium, Japan, and other countries business men are 
much freer to cooperate and combine than in the United States. 
They have developed numerous comprehensive combinations, often 
aided by their Governments, which effectually unite their activities 
both in domestio and foreign trade. 

In Germany prior to the war there were 600 important cartels, i. e., 
combinations to control the market, embracing practically every 
industry in the Empire. Many dominated the export trade of their 
industries and carried on vigorous campaigns to extend their foreign 
business, to prevent competition among German producers in foreign 
markets, and to secure profitable prices. Thus the German dve- 
color industry operated as a unit in foreign trade under the leadership 
of two great groups of allied producers, the Badische group and the 
Hdchst-Casella, wnich were working under agreement to avoid com- 
petition between themselves for 50 years. The manufacture and 
exportation of electrical equipment has been made one of the bul- 
warks of German foreign trade by two great companies, the 
Alteemeine Eiectricit&ts Gesellschaft and the Siemens-Schuckert, 
with numerous subsidiaries at home and abroad working in harmony 
with each other. Half of the $150,000,000 worth of coal and coke 
exported annually was sold by one central selling agency, maintained 
by the great Rheinisch-Westfalische coal syndicate, of which the 
Prussian Government mines are members, and which embraces the 
bulk of all the coal and coke production ol the Empire. Practically 
all the rapidly increasing and highly valuable iron and steel export 
business was handled by the single selling agency of the Stahlwerks 
Verband. the aggressive union oi German iron and steel manufac- 
turers wnich has actively fostered foreign business through export 
bounties and other means. 

In France and Belgium, syndicates of iron and steel, coal, glass, 
and other industries were strong factors in domestic and foreign trade. 
Silk-ribbon manufacturers of France and Germany conducted their 
export trade in accordance with a joint agreement. In Italy, Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Sweden, Greece, Argentina, Chile, and 
Ecuador, central organizations unite the interests of producers in 
various industries such as coal, iron, and steel, agricultural machinery, 
oil, sulphur, superphosphates, cement, matches, chocolate, embroid- 
ery, silk goods, watches, cotton goods, condensed milk, canned fish, 
currants, quebracho, iodine, cacao, etc. 

In Japan an export organization of textile manufacturers is rapidly 
obtaining the rich cotton goods trade of North China. The trade in 
tea is controlled by a nation-wide " tea council." One great Japanese 
firm, which in itself combines manufacturing, mining, shipping, and 
merchandising enterprises, is rapidly extending Japanese trade m all 
lines throughout the Far East, and the Japanese Government is 
directly assisting the development of shipping, banking, and trading 
for foreign business. 

British manufacturers have relied more fully upon an unusually 
effective merchandising organization for foreign trade, long estab- 
lished in foreign markets and giving British products a superior 
representation there, but in various important industries they have 
gone much further. Thus most of the great coal export business is 
done by powerful organizations, combining mine operators, marketing 
companies, shipping lines, and foreign distributing companies. This 
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g'ves British coal its grip on the rich South American market, 
ritish cement manufacturers are united in a strong and successful 
union for the extension of their over-seas trade. Recently a number 
of large British manufacturers of machinery of all sorts have formed 
the Representation For British Manufacturers Ltd., an organiza- 
tion to handle their business in certain important foreign markets 
and to carry on an aggressive campaign for its extension. Similar 
organizations for foreign trade are in process of formation among 
other British manufacturers. In the electrical, cotton-textile, pjot- 
tery, tobacco, wall paper, iron and steel, and various other industries, 
strong associations and combinations are important factors in foreign 
and domestic business. 

It is against such organizations as these, uniting powerful groups of 
foreign concerns, backed by great banks, aided by railway and ship 
lines, and vigorously assistedT>y foreign Governments that hundreds 
of comparatively small American manufacturers and producers must 
compete for trade beyond our shores. Some of the foreign trade com- 
binations, which enjoy overwhelming advantages in international 
trade, have established branches and plants here which compete with 
American manufacturers for the home trade. Moreover, in some 
industries our smaller manuf acturers must compete abroad with great 
American companies having most efficient world-wide selling organi- 
zations. 

In various manufacturing industries the lack of raw materials, 
higher manufacturing costs, and similar handicaps make it extremely 
difficult at best for Americans to compete with foreigners for trade 
abroad. Therefore, with Americans suffering rigorous competition 
from powerful foreign combinations, and forced to expose the secrets 
of their over-seas business to their foreign competitors and to risk 
effective discrimination against their trade through dependence on 
foreign cables, telegraphs, banks, and ships, our manufacturers, and 
especially our smaller producers, are frequently at a decisive disad- 
vantage in foreign trade. 

FOREIGN BUYING COMBINATIONS WHICH DEPRESS AMERICAN EXPORT 

PRICES. 

In various markets American manufacturers and producers must 
deal with highly effective combinations of foreign buyers. Thus 
exporters of lumber find such combinations in Australia and on the 
Continent of Europe. Cottonseed products are handled by combina- 
tions of buyers in Holland, Denmark, and Germany; and Austrian 
cotton-textde manufacturers have a buying combination to import 
their raw cotton. The Wholesale Cooperative Societies Ltd., an 
astonishingly comprehensive wholesale ouying organization main- 
tained by 1,400 cooperative societies in Great Britain, has one buyer 
in New York who annually purchases millions of dollars' worth of 
American products. Combinations of British coal brokers fix the 
contract price for bunkering ships at Newport News. Four London 
firms, known as the Fixing Board, daily set the price of silver for the 
world, and American mining companies must sell their silver for 
either the English or the great Indian market to one of these four 
houses. For years the copper trade of the world has been ruled by a 
vast German metal-buying organization centering in the Metallbank 
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lind Metallurgische Gesellschaft A. G. of Frankfort on the Main. 
This combination has subsidiary and affiliated companies in Ger- 
many, England, France, Spain, Switzerland, Belgium, Africa, and 
Australia, controls copper and lead mines and smelters in the United 
States, Mexico, and other countries, and works in agreement with 
other German metal-buying concerns. 

These combinations constantly make individual American produc- 
ers bid against each other, and are thus able to buy at prices near or 
below the cost of production. By such tactics the present contract 
price for bunkering ships in Hampton Roads has been fixed at 5 to 7 
cents per ton below the domestic price. By similar means and the 
manipulation of the foreign future markets the German metal-buying 
combination over a series of years has bought millions of tons 01 
American copper at prices averaging nearly a cent a pound below the 
prices paid by Amdfrican consumers. 

SACRIFICING OUR NATURAL RESOURCES. 

Our forests constitute a rich source of timber, our coal measures 
are among the greatest known, our phosphate-rock deposits parallel 
the potash beds of Germany, our copper mines produce more than 
half the world's output and are necessary for the world's demands. 
Other nations take measures to conserve their national resources. A 
combination of Chilean producers fixes export quotas and prices for 
iodine. The German Government promotes combination among" 
German potash producers, with a Government board to determine 
output for domestic and export trade, and the law prohibits sales 
abroad below the prices fixed for domestic business. We, on the 
contrary, because our industrial organization is unsuited to inter- 
national commerce, are favoring foreign above home consumers, and 
without present gain are wasting the priceless heritage of future 
generations. The mere statement of these conditions should be 
sufficient argument for their correction. 

COOPERATION NEEDED IN AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE. 

If Americans are to enter the markets of the world on equal terms 
with their organized competitors and their organized customers; if 
they are to expand the foreign trade of the United States as they 
should, and if our small producers and manufacturers are to ob- 
tain their rightful share of foreign business on profitable terms, they 
must be free to unite their efforts. We are in danger of being misled 
into overconfidence and baseless self-assurance by the imposing totals 
of our present abnormal foreign trade. A great part of our pres- 
ent foreign trade is purely war business which will end with peace. 
Another part is enforced buying by parties cut off from former 
sources of supply, and unfortunately much of this business is being 
done on terms and by methods that are alienating the purchasers and 
that insure the diversion of their trade to other countries at the 
earliest opportunity. Moreover, the end of the war will doubtless see 
vigorous efforts by Europeans to recapture lost trade. Therefore, 
earnest thought should be given to measures for the improvement or 
our foreign business. 
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Our surplus foodstuffs and raw materials will sell themselves at 
some price, but to avoid needless expense in distribution, to meet 
formidable foreign buying organizations, to insure reasonable export 
prices, and to prevent the profitless exhaustion of our natural 
resources, cooperation among American producers is imperative. 

In the sale of our factory products, cooperation is equally neces- 
sary. Such goods must be advertised, demonstrated, and a market 
created among alien peoples, often in the face of determined and de- 
structive competition from great combinations of foreign manu- 
facturers. But if our industrial development is to proceed as it 
should, the foreign business of our manufacturers must oe expanded. 
Obviously only strong organizations can undertake the contest. If 
groups of American manufacturers and producers, either competing 
or noncompeting, can combine their efforts, they can share the cost 
of developing new markets, can establish themselves firmly, can 
assist in tne financing of foreign enterprises, can more readily extend 
credit to foreign customers, and can compete more successfully with 
foreign syndicates and cartels. Precisely such action by our manu- 
facturers is, therefore, one of the first requisites for the successful 
growth of our industries. 

PREVENT DANGER OF MISUSE OF COOPERATIVE EXPORT 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

Two chief dangers from cooperative export organizations of Ameri- 
can manufacturers and producers are apparent. They may be used 
to exploit the home market and they may be used unfairly against 
individual American exporters in foreign trade. The dangers in 
cooperative action must oe faced frankly and provided against fully. 

The Commission is confident that this can t>e done without sacri- 
ficing the essential advantages of joint action and without altering 
the policy of the antitrust laws or interfering with their enforcement. 
Thus specific extension of the law prohibiting unfair methods of 
competition to export trade and requirement of full reports to the 
Federal Trade Commission from cooperative export organizations 
will protect the individual exporter, while the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws will prevent the use of such organizations to effect 
restraint of trade or monopoly in the domestic market. 

The Commission does not Delieve that Congress intended by the 
antitrust laws to prevent Americans from cooperating in export trade 
for the purpose of competing effectively with foreigners, where such 
cooperation does not restrain trade within the United States and 
where no attempt is made to hinder American competitors from 
securing their due share of the trade. It is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that Congress meant to obstruct the development of our foreign 
commerce by forbidding the use, in export trade, of methods of 
organization which do not operate to the prejudice of the American 
public, are lawful in the countries where the trade is to be carried 
on, and .are necessary if Americans are to meet competitors there on 
equal terms. 
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DECLARATORY LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED. 

By its investigation the Commission, however, has established the 
fact that doubt as to the application of the antitrust laws to export 
trade now prevents concerted action by American business men in 
export trade, even among producers of noncompeting goods. In 
view of this fact and of the conviction that cooperation should be 
encouraged in export trade among competitors as well as noncom- 

Setitors, the Commission respectfully recommends the enactment of 
eclaratory and permissive legislation to remove this doubt. 
The Commission feels that it would fail of its duty if it did not urge 
the pressing need of such action immediately. If American business 
men are to make the most of the great opportunities now before them, 
are to build securely in foreign trade, ana are to avoid disaster in the 
shock of the stern ai\d determined competition that will dpubtless 
follow the war, they must at once perfect the organization demanded 
by the conditions of international trade. . 
Respectfully submitted. 

Joseph E. Da vies, Chairman. 
Edward N. Hurley, Vice Chairman. 
William J. Harris. 
Well H. Parry. 
George Rubles. 
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Amendment numbered 7: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows : 

In line 1 of said amendment strike out the word u to " and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: $6fl00 of which shall; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows : 

In lieu of the amendment proposed insert the following: 

Provided further, That not more than $200,000 of the amount 
herein appropriated may be expended for the tuition of Indian 
children enrolled in the public schools. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 14, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: two perma- 
nent warehouses ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : 

In line 1 of said amendment strike out the words " which has been," 
and in line 2 of said amendment strike out the words " heretofore 
or " ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 34, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the amendment proposed insert the following: 

For beginning the construction by the Indian Service of a dam 
with a bridge superstructure and the necessary controlling works for 
diverting water from the Gila River for the irrigation of Indian land 
and Indian allotments on the Gila River Indian Reservation, Ari- 
zona, as recommended by the Board of Engineers of the United 
States Army in paragraph two hundred and seventeen of its report 
to the Secretary of War of February fourteenth, nineteen hundred 
and fourteen (fiouse Document Numbered Seven hundred and ninety- 
one), $76,000, to be immediately available and to remain available 
until expended, reimbursable as provided in section two of the act of 
August twenty-fourth, nineteen hundred and twelve (Thirty-seventh- 
Statutes at Large, page five hundred and twenty-two), the total cost 
not to exceed $200fi00. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 35 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 35, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following : 

For beginning the construction by the Indian Service of a diver- 
sion dam and necessary controlling works for diverting water from 
the Gila River at a site above Florence, Arizona, as estimated by the 
Board of Engineer Officers of the United States Army in paragraph 
one hundred and thirty-eight of its report to the Secretary of War 
of February fourteenth, nineteen hundred and fourteen (House 
Document Numbered Seven hundred and ninety-one), $75,000, to re- 
main available until expended, the total cost not to exceed $175,000: 
Provided, That said dam shall be constructed as a part of a project 
for the irrigation from the natural flow of the Gila River of Indian 
lands on the Gila River Indian Reservation and private and public 
lands in Pinal County, Arizona: And provided further, That the water 
diverted from the Gua River by said diversion dam shall be distrib- 
uted by the Secretary of the Interior to the Indian lands of said reser- 
vation and to the private andvublic lands in said county in accordance 
with the respective rights ana priorities of such lands to the beneficial 
use of said water as may be determined by agreement of the owners 
thereof with the Secretary of the Interior or by a court of competent 
jurisdiction: And provided further, That the construction charge 
for the actual cost of said diversion dam and other works and rights 
shall be divided equitably by the Secretary of the Interior between 
the Indian lands and the private and public lands in said county; 
and said cost as fixed for said Indian lands shall be reimbursable as 
provided in section two of the act of August twenty -fourth, nineteen 
hundred and twelve (Thirty-seventh Statutes at Large, page five 
hundred and twenty-two) : but the construction charge as fixed for 
the private and public lands in said county shall be paid by the owner 
or entryman in accordance with the terms of an act extending the 
period of payment under reclamation projects^ approved August 
thirteenth, nineteen hundred and fourteen (Thirty-eighth Statutes 
at Large, page six hundred and eighty-six) : And provided further, 
That said project shaU only be undertaken if the Secretary of the 
Interior shaU be able to make or provide for what he shaU deem to 
be satisfactory adjustments of the rights to the water to be diverted 
by said diversion dam or carried in canals, and satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the inclusion of lands within said project and the purchase 
of property rights which fie shaU deem necessary to be acquired, and 
snail determine and declare said project to be feasible. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 36, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following : 

For extension of the Oanado irrigation project on the Navajo In- 
dian Reservation in Arizona for the irrigation of approximately six 
hundred acres of land in addition to the area to be irrigated by said 
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project, as authorized in section two of the act of August twenty- 
fourth, nineteen hvmdred and twelve^ $20fi00: and for maintenance 
and operation of the project, $3ft00; m all, $%3flOO, reimbursable and 
to remain available until expended. 
And the Senate agree to tne same. 

Amendment numbered 37: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 37, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In line 16 of said amendment strike out the figures u $15,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: $10fi00; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 41, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

For support and education of^ one hvmdred Indian pupils at the 
Greenville Indian School, California, including pay of superin- 
tendent, $18^00; for general repairs and improvements, including 
purchase of additional land for school farm, $8fl00; in ally $26yffi0. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: , 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 42, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 
In lieu of the amendment proposed insert the following : 
For the improvement ana construction of roads and bridges on 
the Yuma Indian Reservation in California, $10,000, to be immedi- 
ately available, reimbursable to the^ United States by the Indiana 
having tribal rights on said reservation. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 47, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw 
from the Treasury of the United States the sum of $10fi00, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, of the funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Potawatomi Indians in the State of Kansas, and to he 
expended under his direction for the construction of bridges across 
the Big Soldier Creek and Little Soldier Creek, within the PotaMot- 
omi Indian Reservation, Jackson County, Kansas: Provided* That 
no part of the money herein appropriated shall be expended until 
the Secretary of the Interior snail have obtained from the proper 
authorities of tne county of Jaekson satisfactory guaranties of the 
payment by the said county of Jackson of at least one-half of the cost 
of said bridges, and that the said proper authorities of the said county 
of Jackson shall assume full responsibility for and will at all thnes 
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maintain and repair said bridges: And provided further 9 That any 
and all expenses above the amount herein named in connection with 
the building and maintaining of said bridges shaU be borne by the 
said county of Jackson: Ana provided further, That this appropria- 
tion shall not become effective until approved by an Indian council 
to be called for that purpose. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 55, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

Strike out the following language of the amendment : 

"Hereafter on ceded lands m the State of Minnesota embraced 
within the provisions of the law entitled 4 An Act for the relief and 
civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,' 
approved January fourteenth, eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, the 
minerals in and mineral rights pertaining to any of the lands, the 
cession of which was provided for in said Act, and for which the 
United States has not conveyed title, shall be and remain in and are 
reserved for the use and benefit ox the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 57, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In line 6 of said amendment strike out the following: "at Kee- 
waton Academy, Wisconsin," and the comma ; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In line 1 of said amendment, after the word " balance," insert the 
following: of $SJfi6.0S\ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows : 

In line 2 of said amendment strike out the word " section," and in 
line 3 strike out the word " one," and insert in lieu thereof the words 
this act; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 72, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In line 2 of said amendment strike out the figures " $50,000," and 
insert in lieu thereof $25fi00\ and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 74: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 74, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

The work to be done with the amounts herein appropriated for 
the completion of the Blackfeet, Flathead, and Fort Peck projects 
may be done by the Reclamation Service on vlans and estimates 
furnished by that service and approved by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs: Provided, That not to exceed $15,000 of applicable 
appropriations made for the Flathead, Blackfeet^ ana Fort Peck 
irrigation projects shall be available for the maintenance, repair, 
and operation of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles for official use upon the aforesaid irrigation projects: 
Provided further, That not to exceed $7J500 may be used for the 
purchase of horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, and that not to 
exceed $1J500 may be used for the purchase of motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 75, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following : 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to announce, at such time as in his opinion seems proper, 
the charge for construction of irrigation systems on the Blackfeet, 
Flathead, and Fort Peck Indian Reservations in Montana, which 
shall be made against each acre of land irrigable by the systems on 
each of said reservations. Such charges shall be assessed against the 
land irrigable by the systems on each said reservation in the propor- 
tion of the total construction cost which each acre of such land bears 
to the whole area of irrigable land thereunder. 

On the first day of December after the announcement by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the construction charge the allottee, entry- 
man, purchaser, or owner of such irrigable land which might have 
been furnislted water for irrigation during the whole of the preced- 
ing irrigation season, from ditches actually constructed, shall pay to 
the superintendent of the reservation where the land is located, for 
deposit to the credit of the United States as a reimbursement of the 
appropriations made or to be made for construction of said irrigation 
systems, five per centum of the construction charge fixed for his land, 
as an initial installment, and shall pay the balance of the charge in 
fifteen annual installments, the first -five of which shall each be five 
per centum of the construction charge ana the remainder shall each 
be seven per centum of the construction charge. The first of the an- 
nual installments shall become due and payable on December first of 
the fifth calendar year after the initial installment: Provided, That 
any allottee, entry man, purchaser, or owner may, if he so elects, pay 
the whole or any part of the construction charges within any shorter 
period: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior may, in 
his discretion, grant such extension of the time for payments herein 
required from Indian allottees or their heirs as he may determine 
proper and necessary, so long as such land remains in Indian title. 
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That the tribal fwnds heretofore covered into the 
United States in partial reimbursement of approp? 
constructing irrigation systems on said reservation 
to the credit of the tribe and be available for such ex 
benefit of the tribe as Congress may hereafter direct 

The cost of constructing the irrigation systems tc 
lands of the Indians on these reservations shall be i 
United States as hereinbefore provided, and no f% 
tnents from the tribal funds shall be made on accou 
Hon works except that all charges against Indian 
heirs herein authorized, unless otherwise paid, may 
individual shares in the tribal funds, when the sam 
distribution, in the discretion of the Secretary of th 

That in addition to the construction charges evet 
man, purchaser; or owner shall pay to the superinten 
vation a maintenance and operation charge based u\ 
of maintenance and operation of the systems on th 
twns, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
such maintenance and operation charge upon such 
equitable to the owners of the irrigable Land. Su 
collected shall be available for expenditure in the 
operation of the systems on the reservation where col\ 
That delivery of water to any tract of laiid may be rt 
of nonpayment of any charges herein authorized, at 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, be < 
for money owed: Provided further, That the righ 
States heretofore acquired, to water for Indian Ian 
the foregoing provision, namely, the Blaekfeet, Fori 
head Reservation land, shall be continued in full 
until the Indian title to such land is extinguished. 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is h 
to prescribe such rules and regulations and issue sue 
be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of tl 
hereby authorized and directed to determine the ar& 
reservation which may be irrigated from constructt 
determine what allowance, if any, shall be made 
structed by individuals for the diversion and distrib 
or total water supply for allotted or surplus unaU 
vided, That if water be available prior to the annt 
charge herein authorized, the Secretary of the Inte 
water to land under the systems on the said reserv 
reasonable charge therefor, and such charges when 
used for construction or maintenance of the system 
such water shall have been furnished. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to tl 
the Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same wit 
as follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the followi 
pose of making necessary repairs on the Governm* 
the Niobrara tiiver near Niobrara, Nebraska; also t 
span of ninety feet over the back channel of the N 
the same point, the sum of $6J500; said sum to be 
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the direction of the Secretary of the Interior; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 79, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $91,100 ; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 82, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following : . 

For support and education of two hundred and ninety Indian 
pupils at the Indian school at Carson City, Nevada, including pay 
of superintendent, $50^30; for general repairs and improvements, 
$8ft00; for irrigating school farm, $4,000; in all, $68^30. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 83, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : 

In line 4 of the amendment, after the figures "$15,000," strike 
out the period, insert a colon and the following: 

Provided, Thai no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 
mileage, salaries, or expenses of employees. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 84, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows : 

In line 2 of the amendment strike out the following: "and to re- 
main available until expended "; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 87, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

For support and education of three hundred and fifty Indian 
pupils at the Indian school at Santa Fe, New Mexico, and for pay 
of superintendent, $69,550; for general repairs and improvements, 
$6fi00; for water supply, $1,600; for the construction of an assembly 
hall and gymnasium, $25,000; in all, $9tJL50. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 95, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 
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For support and education of two hundred and twenty Indian 
pupils at the Indian school, Wahpeton, North Dakota, and pay of 
superintendent, $88filfl; for general repairs and improvements, 
$6,000: for new school building, $20,000; m all, $63^40. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 97 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 97, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows : 

Strike out all of said amendment and insert the following: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to redeem a mortgage on 
the allotment selection of Starr McOiUis, a Turtle Mountain Chip- 
pewa Indian, described as the northwest quarter of section thirty- 
four, township one hundred and sixty-four north, range seventy west 
of the fifth principal meridian, North Dakota, $1£00, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 102, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

That the unexpended balance of $9fi33 \S8 is hereby reappropriated 
and made available for continuing the relief and settlement of the 
Apache Indians formerly confined as prisoners of war on the Fort 
SiU Military Reservation, Oklahoma, for the purchase of allotments 
in Oklahoma, as provided for in the Act of June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and thirteen {Thirty-eighth Statutes at Large, page seventy- 
seven), for the three adult heads of families who have not heretofore 
received allotments. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 105, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: except that 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized within thirty days 
after the passage of this Act, to investigate claims not to exceed 
$1J950 growing out ofcontracts alleged to be in existence between 
John Calvin Gray, William T. Lancaster, Arthur Jennings and 
Clyde Jennings, as enrolled members of the Choctaw or Chickasaw 
Nations, and Henry W. Blair, Kappler and Merillat, James K. 
Jones, Charles M. Fechheimer and Eugene Hamilton, as attorneys, 
and in case such claims are found to be valid and the contracts av- 
pnyved in accordance with existing law, the said Secretary of the 
Interior may, in his discretion apply any amounts that may be found 
due under this paragraph to the aforesaid enrolled members of the 
Choctaw or Chickasaw Nations to the payment of such fee, but the 
amounts due hereunder to other enrolled members of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations shall not be held in abeyance to this claim 
but shall be paid promptly without reference to same, and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 110: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 110, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $16fi00 ; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 113 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 113, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: $12fi00; for 
remodeling sewer system, $5fi00; for three high-pressure steam 
boilers, $7 #00: Provided, That the unused balance of $9£30 of the 
amount appropriated by the Act of August first, nineteen hundred 
and fourteen {Thirty -eighth Statutes at Large, page six hundred 
and two), and an additional amount of $2 £00 may be expended for 
an addition to the assembly hall; in all, $128,700; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 116, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw 
from the Treasury of the United States the sum of $3,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, of the funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Klamath Indians of the State of Oregon, and use the 
same for the construction of a bridge across the Williamson River* 
on the Klamath Indian Reservation, Oregon, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 124: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 124, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: $67^500: Pro- 
vided, That the unexpended balance of $lj>0744 appropriated by the 
Act approved August first, nineteen hundred ana fourteen, for re- 
pairing buildings and replacing equipment destroyed or damaged by 
the tornado of June tenth, nineteen hundred and fourteen, at Flam- 
dreau Indian School, South Dakota, is hereby reappropriated and 
made immediately available for the purchase and installation of a 
water tank and the purchase of dairy cattle for said school', and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 127 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 127, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to cause investigation to be made as to the probable cost of providing 
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on the various Sioux Indian Reservations, adequate school facilities 
for the children of the Sioux Tribes who an*e now without Govern- 
ment or public school facilities on the respective reservations, and 
to make a report thereof to Congress on or before the first Monday 
in January, nineteen hundred and seventeen, together with a com- 
plete and detailed statement of the per capita cost per annum^^ in- 
cluding mileage paid, now expended for the education of the Sioux 
Indian children in all the schools, whether on or off the respective 
reservations, and there is hereby appropriated for the expense of such 
investigation and report the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, to be immediately available. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 129: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 129, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In line 7 of said amendment, after the word " highway," insert a 
comma and the following: reimbursable out of any funds now or 
hereafter placed to the credit of said Indians in the Treasury of the 
United States', and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 132: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 132, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw 
from the Treasury of the United States the sum of $lfi00, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, of the funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Uintah Tribe of Indians, in the State of Utah, and to 
use the same to protect the north abutment of the Government 
bridge at Myton, Utah, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, scad sum to be immediately available. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 137: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 137, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized 
to sell and dispose of not to exceed twenty acres of that portion of 
the lands situated on the north side of and within the limits of the 
abandoned Fort Spokane Military Reservation, State of Washing- 
ton^ hot necessary for hospital purposes, as provided for in the^ Ad 
approved August prst, nineteen hundred and fourteen {thirty-eighth 
Statutes at Large, page five hundred and eighty-four), at not less 
than the appraised value thereof, and to place the proceeds thereof 
in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Spokane 
Indians in said State. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 142: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 142, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $6,000 \ and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 146: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 146, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

Thai without bias or prejudice to the rights or interests of any 

?arty to the litigation now fending, the Secretary of the Interior 
e, and he hereby is, authorized to sell the timber on the so-called 
u school lands " and u swamp lands" within the boundaries of the 
Bad River and Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservations in Wisconsin, 
and to which the State of Wisconsin has asserted a claim; to keep a 
separate account of the proceeds of such sale with each legal subdi- 
vision of such land and to deposit the said proceeds at interest in a 
national bank, bonded for the safe-keeping of individual Indian 
moneys, to be paid over, together with the interest thereon, to the 
party or parties who shall finally be adjudged to be entitled to 
such fund: Provided, That the consent of the State or parties claim- 
ing title therefrom be obtained before any such sale shall be made. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 156: 

That the House recede from its. disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 156, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

Sec. 27. On the first Monday in December, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, and annually thereafter, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall transmit to the Speaker of the House of Representatives esti- 
mates of the amounts of the receipts to, and expenditures which the 
Secretary of the Interior recommends to be made for the benefit of 
the Indians from, all tribal funds of Indians for the ensuing fiscal 
year; and such statement snail show (first) the total amounts esti- 
mated to be received from any and^ oil sources whatsoever, which 
will be placed to the credit of each tribe of Indians, in trust or other- 
wise, at the close of the ensuing fiscal year, (second) an analysis 
showing the amounts which the Federal Government is directed and 
required by treaty stipulations and agreements to expend from each 
of said funds or from the Federal Treasury, giving references to the 
existing treaty or agreement or statute, (third) the amounts which 
the Secretary of the Interior recommends to be spent from each of 
the tribal funds held in trust or otherwise, and the purpose for which 
said amounts are to be expended, and said statement shaU show the 
amounts which he recommends to be disbursed (a) for per capita 
payments in money to the Indians, (b) for salaries or compensation 
of officers and employees, (c) for compensation of counsel and attor- 
ney fees, and (d) for support and ciwlization: Provided, That here- 
after no money shaU be expended from Indian tribal funds without 
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specific appropriation by Congress except as follows: Equalization 
of allotments, education of Indian children in accordance with exist- 
ing law. per capita and other payments, all of which are hereby con- 
tinned in full force and effect: Provided further, That this shall not 
change existing law with reference to the Five Civilised Tribes. 
And the Senate agree to tne same. 

Amendment numbered 157 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 157, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : 
In lieu of the amendment proposed insert the following: 
Sec. 28. That on or before the thirty- first day of December, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, the Bureau of Efficiency shall prepare and sub- 
rrdt to the Secretary of the Interior a system of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting for the Bureau of Indian Affairs that will enable the said 
Secretary, on or before July first, nineteen hundred and seventeen, to 
meet the requirements of section twenty-six of the Indian appropria- 
tion act approved June thirtieth, nineteen hundred ana thirteen 
(Thirty-eighth Statutes at Large, page one hundred and three). 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Henry F. Ashurst, 
H. L. Myers, 
Moses E. Clapp/ 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
C. D. Cartes, 
Carl Hayden, 
P. P. Campbell, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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THE AMERICAN JUDICIARY. 



BY HON. JOSEPH W. BAILEY, OF TEXAS. 
[Reprinted from Reports of American Bar Association, Vol. XL, 1915.] 



All thoughtful men agree that it would be impossible to govern 
any country wisely without a good judiciary; and accordingly 
every enlightened nation has established courts, conferring on them 
such powers and imposing on them such duties as seem best cal- 
culated to promote the. public welfare. Indeed, the importance of 
the judiciary is now so thoroughly recognized that in every land 
where liberty is cherished and the law respected the people are 
engaged in a constant struggle to improve their system; and in 
that struggle the lawyers have everywhere borne the most conspicu- 
ous, as well as the most useful part. With that thought in my 
mind, it has seemed to me that I could not better employ the hour 
which it is my privilege to spend as a guest of the American Bar 
Association than in discussing The American Judiciary. The sub- 
ject falls naturally into three principal divisions — the selection and 
the tenure of the judges, the method of administering justice, and 
certain exceptional features. 

THE SELECTION AND TENURE OF JUDGES. 

Since the American judiciary includes our State courts as well as 
our United States courts, and as practically all the State judges are 
elected for a term of years, while all of the United States judges are 
appointed for life, neither the manner of selecting our judges nor 
their official tenure can be deemed a characteristic of our system. 
Many intelligent men insist that since our State and Federal judi- 
ciaries differ so widely in that respect, one or the other must be 
wrong; but that does not necessarily follow. It is entirely possible 
■ that the same end may be reached in two different ways without 
either way being wrong. They may both be good, and the difference 
may only signify that the one is better than the other. 

It is perhaps a waste of time for me to consider whether the State 
or the Federal practice is the wiser, because nothing which I could 
say will produce any change in either. The policy of the General 
Government and the policy of the States in that regard are both 
fixed, and, in my judgment, are fixed irrevocably. Nothing less than 
a political convulsion will ever move the United States to elect its 
judges for a term of years; nor is it probable that any change of sen- 
timent will ever induce these States to appoint their judges for life. 
The question, however, must always be an interesting one, and it is 
worthy of our consideration. 

S D— 64-1— vol <2 58 8 
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I am not one of those who believe that the best judges are always 
secured by 'appointments for life. I know the advantages of such 
Appointments, and I also know the disadvantages of them. I under- 
stand the argument that a President or a governor is more apt to 
nppoint than the people are to elect good judges, but the practical 
results have not demonstrated the soundness 01 that argument. We 
have not, of course, been able to compare a Federal judiciary elected 
with a Federal judiciary appointed, but we have passed from the 
Federal courts which are presided over by judges appointed for life 
into the State courts which are presided over by judges elected for a 
term of years, and a majority of the lawyers with whom I have the 
honor of a personal acquaintance prefer the State courts. 

That preference is not based on anjr fear that justice can not be 
obtained in the Federal courts ; and it is due largely, if not entirely, 
to the demeanor of the Federal judges. They are more arbitrary 
with the lawyers, less patient with the witnesses, and less considerate 
of the parties. I expect all Federal judges to resent that criticism, 
but I assure them that it is a friendly one, frankly spoken in the 
hope that it will help them to see themselves as others see them, and 
thus aid them in relieving themselves from a censure which they 
must know is very general, although they may not think it just. 

I do not believe that the difference between the demeanor of State 
and Federal judges is attributable to any difference in their disposi- 
tions, and I attribute it to the difference in their tenure of office, for 
there are few men in this world so perfectly constituted that they 
will exercise a power which can not be taken from them with the same 
moderation as they would exercise a power which can be taken from 
them. That same sense of security which is relied on to make Fed- 
eral judges independent of public clamor may also make them indif- 
ferent to private right; and it is absolutely certain that any judge 
who would be an arrant coward without that s£nse of security will 
be a petty tyrant with it. 

I do not doubt that a judge appointed for life will fear the people 
less than a judge elected for a term of years ; and neither do I doubt 
that a judge appointed for life will respect the people less than a 
judge elected for a term of years. We can escape one evil through 
appointing our judges for life, but we can only do soby encounter- 
ing another and a greater evil — greater because there is, and always 
will be until human nature undergoes a radical change, more danger 
that permanent power will be exercised oppressively than that tempo- 
rary power will be exercised with too much indulgence. The vacil- 
lating judge excites contempt; the arbitrary judge excites resent- 
ment; and as long as the world stands, men who could hope to be 
judges under any system will dread contempt more than they will 
resentment. For that reason the judge elected for a term of years is 
less apt to be a coward than the judge appointed for life is to be 
a tyrant. 

Conceding all that I have just said, and admitting that I have not 
exaggerated the evil of it, many men who have won high places at 
the bar contend that, notwithstanding, we can best assure a good 
judiciary by appointing our judges for life ; and, in support of that 
contention, they point out what they are pleased to call the super- 
ioritv of our Federal courts over our State courts. That Federal 
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judges are superior to State judges, taken as a whole, will not be 
questioned; but that superiority is, in my judgment, due to circum- 
stances wholly apart from the manner of their selection or the tenure 
of their office. 

In selecting a Federal district judge, the President can, as a rule, 
choose from among a million men, while the trial judges in our 
States must be selected from a very small fraction of that number; 
and the larger number from which any choice can be made must 
always afford the opportunity for making a better choice. Another 
circumstance to which Federal courts owe much of their superiority 
over State courts, is that a Federal judgeship is considered a higher 
honor than a State judgeship of similar rank. It may mortify our 
State pride to admit that, but it is true, nevertheless, and lawyers 
who will rfeadily accept a Federal judgeship will as readily decline 
a State judgeship. Then, too^ a Federal judgeship attracts better 
lawyers than a State judgeship^ by its larger salary — greatly en- 
hanced by the privilege of- retiring with full pay at the age of 70 
and after 10 years service. It will not do to say that the privilege 
of retiring is a necessary incident of a life tenure, because the one 
need not be coupled with the other. In fact, during the first 80 years 
of our history they were not coupled; for though the judges have 
held their offices for life since our courts were first organized in 1789, 
no provision for their retirement was made until 1869. 

I will even venture beyond this comparison between State and Fed- 
eral trial courts, and say that, considering the greater number from 
which its members may be drawn, the greater distinction of theplace. 
and the larger salary attached to it, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, appointed by the President for life, has not greatly excelled 
the best supreme courts of our various States, elected by the people 
for a term of years. That statement must, of course, be understood 
as I have qualified it; and when so understood, it will not be seri- 
ously disputed. 

In making his appointments to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the President has before him the entire American bar from 
which to choose, while in electing their supreme judges the people 
of every State are restricted to their own bar. From this larger 
number the President can, of course, appoint greater judges to the 
Supreme Court of the United States than the people of any State can 
possibly elect to their highest court. Nor is the greater number of 
lawyers available the only advantage which the President in making 
his appointments enjoys over the people in holding their elections; 
for a place on the Supreme Bench of the United States is the highest 
judicial honor to which an American lawyer can aspire, and therefore 
the very greatest of them accept, though they seldom seek, that po- 
sition. Besides those two advantages, but less than either of them, 
the salary, though not a princely one, and not as much as any lawyer 
qualified for that court could easily earn, is yet much more tnan 
the States are either able or willing to pay. 

With the Nation to choose from, with the highest of all judicial 
honors appealing to the ambition of our profession, and with a 
salary sufficient to gratify every rational desire, it is not strange 
that the Supreme Court of the United States should be composed 
of the Nation's very elect. But great as that court is, the supreme 
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courts of our various States, when all things are duly considered, 
do not suffer by a comparison with it. Indeed, that great court 
itself constantly testifies its profound respect for the supreme courts 
of these States by quoting their opinions to fortify its own opinion. 

The Federal judiciary itself furnishes an abundant proof that 
the quality of its judges depends more upon the number from which 
they can be selected, the distinction of their office, and the salary 
than upon the method of their selection or their tenure. The cir- 
cuit judges are superior to the district judges, and the judges of the 
Supreme Court are superior to both the district and the circuit 
judges. That difference can not be due either to the way in which 
they are selected or to the tenure of their office, because tney are all 
selected in the same way and hold their offices for life. 

Exactly the same condition prevails in all the States, for the 
character and the ability of their judges grade according to the 
dignity of their courts. Their district judges are superior to their 
county judges; their appellate judges are superior to their district 
judges; and the judges of their highest court are superior to all 
below them. That difference can not be due either to the manner 
of their selection or to their official tenure; for they are all elected 
by the people for a term of years. I realize that we can never safely 
conclude that certain results are due to certain differences where 
other differences exist ; and it will be difficult, or it may even be im- 
possible, to satisfy any man that the superiority of our Federal 
over our State judges is due to the difference in number, distinction, 
and salary rather than to the difference in selection and tenure; but 
I believe that I can find a comparison which will eliminate from 
our minds all doubt on that question. 

Let us compare our Federal and our State legislative departments. 
Here again we find that, as a rule the Federal are superior to the 
State officers; but we do not find any difference in the manner of 
selecting them or in their tenure of office, because both Congressmen 
and State legislators are elected for a term of years. We do, how- 
ever, find the same difference in number, in distinction, and in salary 
here as we found in the respective judiciaries; and must we not 
ascribe the same superiority to those same differences? Certainly 
we can not ascribe it to differences in the manner of their selection or 
in their tenure of office,, because no such differences exist. 

The two Senators who represent a State in the Senate of the United 
States are chosen from that State at large, while each State senator 
is chosen from a small subdivision of it; and each Member of the 
Federal House of Representatives is chosen from a district which 
includes many of the districts from which representatives in the 
State legislature are chosen. A county in choosing its member of 
the legislature can only take the best man in it, but a congressional 
district may choose the best man in any one of its several counties. 
I do not undervalue our State legislatures, and I know enough about 
those assemblies to warrant me in saying .that the common appraisal 
of them is much below what they deserve; but according to them the 
full credit to which they are entitled, the distinction of a member- 
ship in them is incomparably less than the distinction of a seat in 
either House of Congress; and that difference, even if there were no 
other, will always bring better men into the national than into State 
legislative service. 
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The disparity between the salaries of State and Federal legislators 
is much greater than the disparity between the salaries of State and 
Federal judges. State senators and representatives are paid such a 
beggarly pittance that it does not meet the expenses of decent living 
while they attend the sessions of the legislature ; while pur Federal 
Representatives and Senators receive a sum which, notwithstanding 
the indifference with which some of them affect to regard it, is an 
ample compensation for their service — so ample, indeed, that a 
majority 01 them could not earn in their ordinary pursuits as much 
as they receive from the Public Treasury. These differences fully 
account for the superiority of our Federal Congress over our State 
legislatures; and Ido hot hesitate to say that the superiority would 
be quickly reversed if the numbers, the distinction, and the salaries 
were reversed. If the State could select its State senators and the rep- 
resentatives in its lower house from any portion of it; if the honor of 
a seat in the legislature were greater than the honor of a seat in Con- 
gress; if the salaries now paid to Congressmen were paid to State 
legislators; and if the salaries now paid to State legislators were paid 
to Congressmen the character of our State legislatures would imme- 
diately advance, and the character of our Congress would immedi- 
ately deteriorate. 

If it be true — and undoubtedly it is true — that our Federal legis- 
lators are superior to our State legislators on account of the wider 
field from which they may be selected, the greater distinction, and 
the higher salary, may we not also conclude that the superiority of 
our Federal judiciary is due to the same reasons, and not to the cir- 
cumstance that they are appointed and hold their offices for life? 

The assertion that judges who are elected by the people will strive 
to please the people is not such a grave objection to an elective 
judiciary ag many men suppose, because after all the most certain 
way in which a judge can please the people is to do his duty im- 
partially and fearlessly. That judges elected by the people have 
sometimes responded to the emotions of the people is true ; but it is 
also true that judges appointed by an Executive have sometimes 
yielded to pressure from that Executive. I rejoice to say that such 
misconduct does not often occur in either case, but I am compelled to 
say that it has occurred in the one case as often as in the other. A 
judge who would do wrong to please the many who had elected him 
would do wrong to please the one who had appointed him, and a 

J'udge with mannood enough to defy the Executive to whose favor 
e owed his office would never corrupt his conscience to conciliate the 
people. 

The occasions on which judges who have been elected by the 
people have bowed before a storm of popular excitement, have been 
too rare to justify us in deducing a general rule from them; and 
viewing their conduct as a whole, it must be apparent to any unbi- 
ased mind that the people of these various States have elected their 
judges with a patriotic discrimination which has done much to jus- 
tify our confidence in their capacity for self-government. That the 
{>eople have made mistakes in electing their judges is true, but it is 
ikewise true that Executives have made mistakes in appointing 
judges; and comparing the number of elections with the number of 
appointments, the mistakes of the one have not been more frequent 
than the mistakes of the other. • 
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Acknowledging that our State judiciaries have been singularly 
free fi:om the vices which are supposed to be inseparable from popu- 
lar elections, many good men express their great surprise that what 
they consider a bad system has not evolved bad judges, but to me the 
reason is obvious. Good judges have been elected in most of the 
States because their elections have been largely controlled by lawyers. 
You may say that this explanation admits that good judges would 
not have been elected if the people themselves had controlled their 
elections, but even that suggestion does not successfully impeach the 
wisdom of the people, because in recognizing that lawyers can be 
trusted to select their judges the people have exhibited a high degree 
of common sense. The average layman understands as well as you 
and I do that lawyers are generally familiar with the ability and at- 
tainments of each other, and therefore know which one of their 
number is best fitted for the bench. It will always happen that some 
lawyers will be more or less influenced by their personal friendships 
or by their political obligations, but those friendships and those obli- 
gations are seldom extensive enough to be controlling, and the merits 
of the several candidates almost invariably determine the result. 

Not only do the lawyers, through their personal and professional 
acquaintance with the candidates, know better than other people who 
will make the best judge, but they have a greater interest m the elec- 
tion of good judges than other people, and are, therefore, more cer- 
tain to exert themselves in behalf of the best men. Their interest 
may be a selfish one, but this is one of the few instances in which 
there is no conflict between the selfish interest of a class and the 

S general interest of a community, because every lawyer's success, no 
ess than every citizen's safety, depends upon having competent and 
upright judges. 

Every lawyer of ability desires a competent judge, because he 
knows that such a judge will avoid frequent and serious errors, thus 
economizing both the Tabor and the expense of litigation ; and even 
the dullest lawyer desires a competent judge, because he knows that 
an incompetent one is just as apt to guess against him when he is 
right as to guess for him when he is wrong. 

Every honest lawyer desires an upright judge, because he knows 
that he can not hope for an honest decision of his cases except from 
such a judge; and the worst rascal who ever held a license to practice 
law prefers an honest judge, because he knows that a dishonest one, in 
order to avert suspicion from himself, will show scant courtesy to 
lawyers who are not in good repute. 

Thus, for selfish reasons, even if they were not influenced by nobler 
motives, lawyers unite in an effort to elect good judges; and the peo- 
ple, appreciating that fact, have permitted the lawyers to act as their 
agents in selecting the judiciary, reserving always to themselves the 
right to correct any mistake which the lawyers might happen to 
make. That plan has worked admirably in the past, but I am not so 
confident that the one by which it has been superseded in many places 
will work so well in the future. Within the past few years many of 
our States have adopted the plan of nominating all party candidates, 
judicial as well as political, at a primary election, and I have myself 
been an earnest advocate of that plan as applied to political offices in 
precinct, county, district, and State, but I have never believed that 
our judges should be selected in that way. 
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It may be freely admitted that a primary election will always 
nominate a candidate for judge who is personally honest; but 
that is not enough. To be a good judge a man must, of course, 
be honest in dollars and cents; but he must be more than that. He 
must be honest with himself as well as with the litigants in his 
court ; he must be honest in the sense that he dares always to do what 
he thinks is right without pausing to calculate the consequences to 
himself; he must be honest in the sense that he will unhesitatingly 
surrender the highest office within the people's gift and retire to the 
obscurity of private life rather than to sin against his conscience. , 

It may be also freely admitted that a primary election will always 
nominate a candidate for judge who possesses good ability; but that 
is not enough. To be a good judge a man must not only be able, 
but he must also be learned in the law; and an ignorant judge would 
be as certain to make his office a jest as a dishonest judge would be 
to make it a byword. A man may know what the law ought to be 
without any technical knowledge of it, and such a man can be safely 
chosen to make the law; but no man can ever properly construe the 
law until he has made a diligent study of it, for only in that way 
will he be able to comprehend the relation of its rules to each other 
or become imbued with the reason of it. 

But even if the primary could always select a man of the highest 
integrity, of natural ability, and of the greatest learning, an ideal 

t'udge must possess still another quality. To serve acceptably in that 
ligh office a man must not only oe honest, able, and Iearnea ; but he 
must also be courageous. The most pitiful weakling in all this world 
is the judge who lacks the courage to do what both his brain and 
heart inform him that he ought to do. The man who is worthy to 
be a judge must be one who will never flee from any duty ; one who 
will always be ready to meet any crisis ; one who will fearlessly face 
the military or the mob, commanding the one to salute the civil au- 
thority and compelling the other to disperse. Only judges who com- 
bine courage, ability, learning, and integrity can preserve for the 
American judiciary the undiminished confidence of the American 
people. 

Can we hope to secure such judges through the primary election ? 
I doubt it. Not because I doubt the intelligence or the patriotism of 
the people, but because I am persuaded that the man who possesses 
those high qualifications will snrink from a contest in which he may 
be defeated by some less capable but more popular opponent. Popu- 
larity is not to be despised, but it is not a proof of judicial fitness. I 
do not subscribe to the statement that " a popular judge is an odious 
person, 1 ' and I am more than willing that every judge shall crave 
that popularity which comes as the reward of ability, fidelity, and 
courage; but seeking a popularity which is reducible to votes in a 
political primarv will be most distasteful to the very lawyers who 
are best qualified for our judicial service. • 

I am not averse to an active political campaign, and I cordially 
approve the custom under which candidates for political offices de- 
clare their principles in public speeches, for the people are entitled 
to know the opinions of the men whom they choose to make the laws 
under which they must live. But the judge does not make the law, 
and it is not, therefore, material what he thinks about current po- 
litical issues. The judge is chosen to serve the people, but not to 
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represent them ; he does not translate their convictions into statutes, 
nor shape the policy of a State. His office is simply to hold the 
scales of justice even as between man and man, and he should never 
be forced into a contest which must inevitably engender passions 
and prejudices which are fatal to judicial poise. 

To see two aspirants for an important judgeship engaged in a 
joint debate, bantering each other with anecdote and ribald jest, is 
not only a spectacle which must make the judicious grieve, but is 
also a spectacle which will be certain to deter many of our best law- 
yers from offering themselves as candidates. No lawyer who is 
capable of making such a judge as the people are entitled to have 
can accept the office without a financial sacrifice; but the greatest of 
them are willing to make that sacrifice. Many of those ripest in 
wisdom, however, are not willing to engage in a campaign where 
the arts of the demagogue and the use of money are such potential 
factors; and we must make up our minds that unless we withdraw 
our judicial nominations from these strenuous political primaries, 
our judges, in time, will be our most skillful politicians rather than 
our most learned lawyers. 

' We can expect those who seek our political offices to submit to the 
disagreeable, incidents of .a primary election; but we can not expect 
that the man ^ho is making a sacrifice to accept a judgeship will do 
so. All men recognize a difference between a political and a judicial 
office, and we should recognize a corresponding difference between a 
candidacy for those offices. No good citizen thinks it improper to 
urge executive or legislative officers to decide any question before 
them as he believes it ought to be decided; but no good citizen ever 
attempts to obtrude his advice upon judges with respect to the cases 
before them. Just as we may ask the one to decide for us, but not 
the other, so the one may personally solicit our votes, but not the 
other. So long as the people themselves exact from the judge a 
greater circumspection, in his personal as well as in his official con- 
duct, than they do from a political officer, they should require every 
candidate for a judgeship to observe a greater decorum in his canvass 
for the office. If a better behavior is expected of a man when he is 
in a judicial office, then a better behavior should be expected of him 
when he is a candidate for that office. 

THE METHOD OP ADMINISTERING JUSTICE. 

The method by which the American judiciary administers justice 
happily does not differ in the Federal and State courts so widely as 
the manner of selecting judges and their, tenure of office. There are, 
of course, rules of procedure as various and almost as numerous as 
the different States, but the central principle — the great balance 
wheel, as it were, of the judicial machinery — is the same in all of 
our courts; and if I were called upon to specify the distinguishing 
excellence of our system I would answer without hesitation that it 
is the arrangement which refers all questions of law to the court 
and all questions of fact to the jury. I am not of course unmindful 
that some of those who philosophize on government contend that the 
trial by jury is an effort to democratize tne administration of justice, 
and is therefore a hurtful admixture of political theory with judicial 
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function. Even some eminent lawyers maintain that the jury intro- 
duces a political element, and therefore an element of uncertainty, 
into the trial of every case. There was a time in my life when I was 
almost persuaded to accept that view, because it seemed to me that a 
trained mind was better qualified to weigh the facts as well as to 
construe the law ; but years of constant and personal attention to the 
proceedings of our courts have thoroughly convinced me that the 
concurring judgment of 12 good men is a safer reliance in the deter- 
mination of facts than the single judgment of any man, no matter 
how great his ability or how high his character may be. 

In my experience at the bar I have seen many juries render ver- 
dicts for more than I thought was proper, and I have also seen them 
render verdicts for less than I thought was proper, but I have seldom 
seen a jury find for the plaintiff when I thought it ought to have 
found tor the defendant, or find for the defendant when I thought 
it ought to have found for the plaintiff. That juries often adjust 

Suestions of amount by a compromise, and that they sometimes reach 
ieir verdict by processes which the law discountenances, are ad- 
mitted defects of the system ; but with all its defects, a trial by jury 
is the best method ever devised by the wisdom of men for a deter- 
mination of the facts in any case. 

It is sometimes said that if the trial of all cases, upon the facts as 
well as upon the law, were committed to a single jud^e we would 
escape the delays of justice which occur from time to time through 
the failure of juries to affree upon a verdict; but those who will take 
the trouble to examine tne dockets of our courts will find that such 
delays are so infrequent that thev do not justify a serious criticism, 
and they are incomparably less than the delays of justice chargeable 
against our courts. 

Our trial judges have fallen into the habit — a habit which, I 
regret to say, is growing despite its manifest evils — of taking so 
many cases under advisement that they find themselves with more 
to do in their chambers than in their court rooms. Any good trial 
judge ought to be able to decide a case at the conclusion of the argu- 
ment, assuming that the lawyers have argued it properly. Indeed 
he ought to be better able to decide it then, when the impressions 
made on his mind by the evidence and the arguments are distinct, 
than when he reaches it six weeks or six months later after having 
disposed of the others previously taken under advisement and when 
those impressions have been almost completely effaced. It is a poor 
compliment to our judiciary-^-or else it is a poorer compliment to 
aur bar — to say that after the lawyers have argued a case for their 
respective sides, the judge is still unable to decide it. 

But much as I value the trial by jury I do net consider it the only 
part of our system indispensable to its successful operation. I be- 
lieve the power of the court to declare the law is as essential to a 
wise administration of justice as the power of the jury to ascertain 
the facts, and I would no more withdraw from the court the right 
to expound the law than I would deprive the jury of the right to 
determine the facts. The common sense. and the experience of the 
average man qualify him well to weigh the testimony and judge the 
credibility of witnesses. But the most intelligent layman can not 
be expected to know the law, which is often so difficult, and sometimes 
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so doubtful, that even the most learned judges are mistaken about 
it, and when I see a lawyer attempting to persuade a jury to ignore 
the instructions of a court I feel that he is assailing the very founda- 
tions of our judicial structure, and violating the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the oath upon which he was admitted to the bar. Not only 
is it the duty of a juror to receive the law as the court declares it. 
but it is likewise the duty of every lawyer in his argument before 
the jury to do so, reserving the correction for the court above, if the 
trial judge has misconstrued the law. 

When 1 say that the court should declare the law, I mean that it 
should declare " the law of the land " as it has been written by the 
legislature of its jurisdiction, or decided by the highest court; and 
not that it should declare some vague, indefinite notion of justice 
cultivated by that particular judge. A few years ago, a statement 
like that would have seemed almost an insult to the intelligence of 
an audience like this ; but we did not then have with us these modern 
reformers who insist that our judges shall decide every case accord- 
ing to justice, rather than according to the law, thus implying that 
justice is not wrought out through the law. That the law can not 
do justice in every case is understood by every lawyer; but lawyers 
also know, what these reformers do not appear to understand, that 
the cases in which justice fails through a strict application of the law 
are only the few and exceptional ones which can not be brought 
within the wisest general rule. It is sometimes suggested that the 
court should be empowered to suspend the law in such cases, and de- 
cide them according to justice; but the absurdity of that suggestion 
lies in the fact that it is not possible to classify those cases. If that 
could be done, then a general rule could be formulated for them, and 
we would have a perfect system of administering justice — a consum- 
mation always devoutly to be wished, but never to be realized as long 
as the law is the product of imperfect human logic. 

But even if the exceptional cases were more numerous than they 
are, and if justice miscarried oftener than it does, it would still be 
better that judges shall be required to follow those general rules 
which have been matured through the patient and conscientious 
study of great men, through many generations, than that every man 
should hold his life, his liberty, and his property subject to a judg- 
ment varying as one or another man might happen to preside in each 
fmrticular trial. A great jurist once said that " the certainty of the 
aw is as important as the justice of it " ; and while that can not be 
accepted in its literal meaning, it stresses a truth vital to the repose 
of organized society. If there were no established rules of law, no 
man could know from day to day what he owes to others or what 
others owe to him, and no lawyer could, with any confidence, advise 
a client about his rights or his obligations. The oest of us could say 
no more in the plainest case than that it would be decided according 
to the individual views of the judge who might happen to try it, and 
the right of appeal would, in a majority of cases, oe a barren one. 
That would involve us at first in legal chaos, and at last in political 
anarchy. 

Not all laws are just, but their correction must rest with the legis- 
lative and not with the judicial department. It is for the legislature 
to make the law ; it is for the court to construe the law ; and, strange! y 
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enough, these crusaders who demand that courts shall administer jus- 
tice without regard to the law are the same men who are always 
inveighing against what they are pleased to call judge-made law, 
apparently unconscious that their demand and their criticism are 
utterly irreconcilable. 

JUDICIAL CONTROL. 

The only special feature of the American judiciary which I shall 
occupy your time in considering is its power to declare that a legis- 
lative act repugnant to the Constitution is void. That power, of 
course, exists in State courts as well as in Federal courts, and inferior 
courts possess it as well as courts of last resort; but in view of the 
fact that our State constitutions differ in one essential particular 
from our Federal Constitution, it will be necessary, in order to avoid 
a confusion of thought or speech, to confine myself to the one or the 
other. State constitutions, I need not say to you, are limitations on 
the power of the legislative assemblies which they create, while the 
Constitution of the United States is a grant of power to the Congress 
which it created ; and I shall discuss mis question as it relates to the 
Federal Constitution, leaving you of course to understand, as well 
as I do, that all I say in that connection can, if suitably altered, be 
said in the other connection. 

Ours was the first government in the history of the world so 
organized as to give its judicial department the power to decide 
that a legislative enactment is void, and there were those, respectable 
in character and ability, though inconsequential in numbers, who* did 
not in the beginning believe that such a power ought to be conferred 
on the American judiciary. But when the Constitution was framed 
and when it was ratified it was generally, if not universally, conceded 
that such a power had been bestowed upon our courts. The contro- 
versy over it, however, assumed an almost partisan-political aspect 
when it was decided, in Marbury v. Madison, that so tar as an act of 
Congress conflicts with the Constitution of the United States it is 
void, and the court must so declare it. 

That doctrine provoked a violent protest and was denounced aS a 
judicial usurpation. Some of the wisest statesmen and some of the 
most illustrious patriots of that day joined in assailing both the 
decision and the court which rendered it, but even the authority of 
their great names could not prevail against the unanswerable logic of 
Marshall's opinion, and for 100 years it was accepted by the bench, 
the bar, and the American people as having settled the question. I 
do not mean that there were not occasional, and even vigorous, de- 
nunciations of it by those in high places during that time, but the 
acquiescence was so general that even its opponents of the greatest 
influence never attempted to procure a reversal of it in the courts or 
a condemnation of it by the people. 

Within the last few years, however, there has been a persistent and 
concerted effort to revive that issue. The chief justice of a great 
State, aided by some law professors, and by not an inconsiderable 
number of lawyers, are industriously conducting a propaganda 
against the doctrine, and at least one speech challenging it has been 
printed as a public document by the Senate of the United States. 
The activity of those gentlemen could be safely ignored if they were 
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content to ask a rehearing by the bench and the bar of this country, 
as we might well expect them to do, since it is purely a legal question, 
but they are making their appeal to the American electorate, whose 
prejudices they endeavor to natter with the specious argument that 
they are striving to prevent a few men — sometimes ungraciously de- 
scribed as " elderly lawyers " — from usurping a power over all the 
people, and we must follow them into the forum which they have 
chosen to discuss the question upon reason rather than upon authority. 
We must do that because those gentlemen have poisoned the public 
mind, or at least they have attempted to poison the public mind, with 
the repeated assertion that the courts will, of course, sustain their 
own claim of power, and their decisions on this particular question 
can not, therefore, be received with any special deference. 

It has been alleged that the Constitutional Convention decisively, 
and on four- different occasions, rejected a provision authorizing the 
courts to declare any legislative act void if repugnant to the Consti- 
tution. Had that statement come from some ordinary and shallow 
agitator, I would not have thought it worth a contradiction, but 
when I tell you it was made in a carefully prepared address by the 
chief justice of a ^reat State I am sure you will share my amazement. 
Not only is he mistaken when he says that the friends of judicial 
control sought a specific grant of that power, but what makes his 
mistake more inexcusable still is that they were the very men who 
most strenuously opposed the proposition which he seems to have 
misread. That proposition was to join the judges with the Executive 
in jthe veto, and the two arguments made against it were: First, 
that the court ought not to be required to pass on legislation as a 
matter of policy, because that is not a judicial function ; and, second, 
that as the court might be compelled to pass on the constitutionality 
of any given statute after it had been enacted, the judges ought not 
to be required to express an opinion on it in advance of its enactment. 
Thus, with the facts before us, we see that one of the main argu- 
ments against the power of courts to declare unconstitutional legisla- 
tion void is really an argument strongly sustaining that power. 

'No man who is familiar with the history of the Philadelphia 
convention can doubt that those who framed our Constitution did 
so with a full understanding that it prohibits the enactment of 
unconstitutional laws, and requires our courts to hold all such laws 
to be without effect. It would unduly tax your patience for me to 
review all which was spoken in that convention on this question, 
and I am sure you will accept my word for it when I say that, so 
far as we have any authentic record of its debates, only two mem- 
bers of that body unequivocally expressed themselves as opposed to 
that power. A third member expressed the opinion that '*no such 
power ought to exist," but confessed himself at a loss to find a 
substitute for it, and subsequently, in a paper advising a ratification 
of the Constitution, conceded that the power had been conferred. 
To these must be added Mr. Madison, who, though opposed to " the 
subordination of the legislature," thought the court might properly 
be authorized to finally and conclusively determine what he called 
"judiciary questions;" and I think an examination of all he said 
on that subject will make it plain that he only objected to giving the 
court the power to decide what we now call "political questions^' — a 
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power which the court itself has never assumed and has repeatedly 
disclaimed. Other than those four delegates, every member of that 
convention who adverted to the question, and many of them did so, 
declared unequivocally that the courts should have the power to 
declare every act repugnant to the Constitution null and void. 

Turning now to the Constitution itself, we find on the very face of 
it an overwhelming refutation of the charge that it is inconsistent 
with a republican form of government for a court to declare a legis- 
lative enactment void, because the Constitution explicitly commands 
all State judges to hold certain legislative enactments void, and 
exacts from them a solemn promise under oath to do so. The second 
sentence of Article VI of the Constitution of the United States 
declares : 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States which shall he made 
in pursuance thereof ; and all Treaties made, or which shall be made under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme Law of the Land ; and 
the Judges In every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution 
or Laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. . 

The history of that provision will illuminate it better than any 
analysis which I could make of it, and. with your permission. I will 
briefly recite it. One of the serious defects in the Government 
under the Articles of the Confederation was that the States some- 
times refused to execute the laws of the General Congress, and 
several of them had so far disregarded our treatv of peace with 
Great Britain as to bring us almost to the verge of a rupture with 
that country. Congress, unable itself to nullify the State laws in 
contravention of that treaty, implored the States to repeal them, even 
going so far ag to prepare the form of a repealing statute, which was 
transmitted by an official communication to the several States. 

That circumstance explains the peculiar phraseology with respect 
to the supremacy of treaties — a phraseology which has led some men 
erroneously to suppose that the Constitution does not limit the treaty- 
making power as it does the law-making power. The different 
language was intended merely to meet a different condition, and 
not to establish a different principle. The laws of the new Gov- 
ernment would, of course, be made under the Constitution which 
was then proposed, and could, therefore, be "made in pursuance 
thereof." Not so, however, with the treaties, because it was the 
intention that the new Government should assume the obligations of, 
and execute, the treaty of peace with Great Britain, as well as all 
other existing treaties with foreign nations: and, as they had been 
made before the Constitution was adopted, they had not, of course, 
been " made in pursuance " of it, though they had been made under 
the authority of the United States, for that was the official designa- 
tion of the Government preceding the present one. 

Instructed by their experience, it is not surprising that all con- 
curred in thinking that the authoritv of the new Government should 
be made paramount within the limits assigned to it by the Consti- 
tution. Randolph's plan of government provided that the national 
legislature should have the power — 

To negative all state laws passed by the several States contravening, In the 
opinion of the National Legislature, the Articles of Union or any treaty sub- 
sisting under the authority of the Union. 
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The plan of Pinkney provided that — 

The Legislature of the United States shall have the power to revise the laws 
of the several states that may he supposed to infringe the powers exclusively 
delegated by this Constitution to Congress and to negative and annul such as do.. 

The plan of Patterson contemplated only a revision of the Articles 
of Confederation, and yet it provided : 

That all the acts of the United States in Congress made by virtue and in 
pursuance of the powers hereby and by the Articles of Confederation vested in 
them, and all treaties made and ratified under the authority of the United 
States shall be the supreme law of the respective States * * * and 
that the judiciary of the several States shall be bound thereby in their de- 
cisions, anything in the respective laws of the individual States to the contracy 
notwithstanding. 

Hamilton's plan declared that "All of the laws of the States contrary 
to the Constitution or laws of the United States shall be utterly 
void." And as a further assurance of Federal supremacy it pro- 
vided that the General Government should appoint the governors 
of the several States, who should have a veto on all State laws. 

It was even proposed more than once that the General Government 
should be given the power to negative all State laws without regard 
to whether they were contrary to the Constitution or the laws or 
the treaties of the United States, and some of the ablest men in that 
convention cordially supported that proposition; but as the debate 
proceeded it became apparent to the delegates that such a power, if 
conferred on the General Government, would ultimately destroy 
every vestige of States' rights, and it was rejected. But the conven- 
tion was so thoroughly impressed with the necessity of protecting 
the authoritv of the new Government against contravening State 
enactments that they applied themselves to the task of finding a way 
to do it, and with a practical unanimity they agreed upon the clause 
which I have read to you. Confronted with this definite and positive 
requirement that all State judges shall hold State laws and even 
State constitutions void in certain cases, no man should discredit his 
intelligence and candor by saying that a republican form of govern- 
ment will not permit a court to pronounce the acts of a legislature 
void. 

In this provision requiring State judges to hold State constitutions 
and State laws void, if thev conflict with the Federal Constitution 
or Federal laws or Federal treaties, there is an implication which 
seems to have escaped many of these gentlemen who assert that there 
is not a line in the Constitution which requires, or even authorizes, 
any court to annul a legislative enactment. The supremacy of the 
Constitution of the United States is made absolute ; but the laws of 
the United States are made supreme only with a most important 
qualification. State judges are not required to enforce all Federal 
laws against State constitutions and State laws, but only such Fed- 
eral laws as are " made in pursuance " of the Constitution. There- 
fore, the Constitution plainly requires a State judge to pass upon 
the constitutionality of every Federal law which is alleged to be in 
conflict with a State law. That must be true, because otherwise 
State judges would be compelled to disregard a State constitution 
or a State law against which a Federal right was asserted without 
considering that very important qualification which gives a Federal 
law supremacy only when "made in pursuance" of the Constitution. 
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It would be obviously impossible for a judge to decide any case 
where a right was claimed under a State statute and a defense made 
under a conflicting Federal statute, or vice versa, without determin- 
ing whether the Federal statute was "made in pursuance" of the 
Federal Constitution ; because unless it was so made, it is not " the 
supreme law of the land," and it could not invalidate the State 
statute. In such a case, if the Federal law was " made in pursuance " 
of the Federal Constitution, then the court would be compelled to 
declare the State law void; and if the Federal law had not been 
" made in pursuance " of the Federal Constitution, the court would 
be compelled to declare it void in order to sustain the State law. 
But in either event, the court would be compelled to declare one br 
the other law void. 

I have not, of course, overlooked the fact that the special provision 
which I have been emphasizing is addressed to the judges of the 
several States and not to the judges of the United States ; but that 
provision is followed immediately by another, which compels all 
Federal judges to swear that thejr will support the Constitution of 
the United States. How can any judge keep his oath to support the 
Constitution unless he gives effect to its declaration that it is the 
supreme law of the land ; and how can he give effect to that declara- 
tion unless he disregards all laws which contravene the Consti- 
tution ? 

Let us put the question to a practical test, and suppose that 
Congress had enacted a law granting to John Doe the homestead 
of Richard Roe, and that, Richard Roe having refused to surrender 
his property, John Doe instituted a suit to recover it. When that 
case finally reaches the Supreme Court of the United States — and 
it must be remembered that the Supreme Court never passes upon 
the validity of any law except when required to do so in a case 
properly brought before it — the record will disclose that John Doe 
had declared on the act of Congress, and that Richard Roe had plead 
that provision of the Constitution which guarantees that no person 
shall be deprived of his property without due process of law. The 
case is before the court and must be decided. The act of Congress 
plainly gives Richard Roe's property to John Doe; but that act is 
plainly forbidden by the Constitution, because without the shadow 
of a doubt a legislative transfer of one man's property to another is 
not due process of law. Both the act of Congress and the Constitu- 
tion apply to the case ; but both can not be applied to it. What shall 
the court do? Suppose that question was submitted to an intelligent 
layman. How do you think he would decide it? He might know 
nothing about the division of power between the General Government 
and the States; he might know nothing about the distribution of Fed- 
eral powers among the several departments; he might know nothing 
about the theories of legislative omnipotence or judicial control ; but 
he would know that having taken an oath to support the Constitution 
as the supreme law of the land, he could not, without violating that 
oath, enforce any act of Congress which violates the Constitution. 
That is the moral view which an intelligent layman would take of the 
question; and it is the legal view which all judges must take of it. 

Turning now from the Constitution, let us consider the political 
aspect of this question, and I think I can demonstrate that, according 
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to the maxim that " the will of the people shall prevail," the doctrine 
of judicial control is unassailable. When a lav of Congress conflicts 
with the Constitution of the United States we have the will of the 
people expressed in two different forms, for certainly nobody will 
deny that the Constitution expresses the will of the people, and I 
will not deny that the statute also expresses the will of the people. 
If that stated the whole case, I would abandon the argument, because 
the statute, being the last expression of the popular will, might well 
be received as the controlling one. But that does not state the whole 
case, because the Constitution is the more deliberate will of the peo- 
ple, and deliberation is vastly more important than precedence in 
time. 

The Constitution of the United States was framed, as all men 
know, by the most intellectual body of patriots who ever assembled 
to perform any given work; and they spent months proposing, de- 
bating, and amending almost every sentence in that great charter. 
It was drawn with a care unprecedented; and when completed it 
was submitted to the people for their approval through representa- 
tives especially selected for that purpose. It was subjected again 
to the most exhaustive consideration in the conventions of the various 
States which ratified it, with the result that, in compliance with the 
demand of these States and out of an abundant caution, 10 amend- 
ments, in the nature of a bill of rights, were added to it. Other 
amendments have been added to it, but not one of them alters a 
single original principle embodied in it. The eleventh amendment 
was intended to correct what was believed to be a judicial miscon- 
struction, and the other amendments, except the three which grew 
out of the war, relate to methods rather than to principles. The 
Constitution thus represents the will of the people twice and most 
deliberately expressed. 

With these uncontroverted and incontrovertible fapts before us, 
we must realize that when called upon to decide between the Consti- 
tution and a statute in conflict with it, the question, in this aspect 
at least, is, Shall the will of the people as expressed after grave 
deliberation in their Constitution, or the will of the people as ex- 
pressed in a statute, be executed? I will not say, as others might 
feel at liberty to say, that Congress is as apt to misrepresent as it 
is to represent the will of the people ; nor will I stigmatize that body 
by saying, as can too often be justly said about it, thfct it legislates 
with much haste and with little care. But allowing to an act of 
Congress all of the weight to which it is entitled as an expression of 
the people's will, the Constitution is entitled to still greater weight; 
and where the statute and the Constitution both can not be sustained, 
I would, if there were no other reason, unhesitatingly decide in favor 
of the Constitution, as the most deliberate expression of the people's 
will. 

There is another and a very decisive reason why the Constitution, 
still considered in a political sense, should prevail over a statute. 
The Constitution is not only the deliberate will of the people, but it 
is the compact by which every man has agreed to be governed. It 
is the covenant which the majority made with the minority and with 
all the people, that certain fundamental and inalienable rights shall 
not be subject to legislative control. That Constitution provides for 
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its own amendment, and its safeguards may be thus destroyed ; but 
even against that action it interposes a valuable security by providing 
that it can only be amended by resolutions supported by two-thirds of 
each House or on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the several States, when ratified by three- fourths of all the States. 
Under that substantial guaranty every man in the United States, 
from the greatest to the humblest, holds his life, his liberty, and his 
property above legislative spoliation, and a Congress created by the 
Constitution has no moral or legal right to abrogate the limitations 
on its own power. 

There is still another and a very cogent argument supporting the 
view that no statute opposed to the Constitution can be sustained, 
and that argument arises out of the very purpose of a written consti- 
tution, which was and is to restrict the power of our agents and 
representatives. We adopted a written Constitution because we are 
not, willing for the living to govern us except within certain limita- 
tions, and not because we believe that the dead have any right to 
govern the living. But to what purpose shall we write our constitu- 
tions if, after we have written them, those whose power they are 
intended to limit may ignore their limitations? Our fathers were 
not so stupid as to think that they could secure their own freedom 
and the freedom of their posterity by limiting the power of our rep- 
resentatives and then leaving these representatives the sole and final 
judges of the limitations on their power. 

I do not underestimate the force of the argument against vesting 
in one department of the Government an authority to annul what 
another department has done; but I consent to that as the lesser of 
two evils. We must leave Congress the exclusive judge of its own 
powers, or else confide the right of final judgment on its acts to our 
courts; and whatever may be the objections to judicial control, they 
are infinitely less than the objections to legislative omnipotence. 
Since we must have a final judge, that power can be more safely 
confided to the court than to the Congress, for it can not be an in- 
vidious comparison to say that, in average ability, the Supreme 
Court of the United States is, at least, equal to the Congress of the 
United States; and as the judges of that court have devoted their 
lives to a diligent and uninterrupted study of the Constitution and 
laws of their country, they must know better how to judge between 
them. They are far removed from those political passions and preju- 
dices which make the preservation of a free Government the most 
stupendous task of all the ages; they have no patronage with which 
to reward their followers, and no partisans to sustain them, right or 
wrong; they have no interest except in common with their country- 
men, and no ambition except to leave behind them an honored name. 
Of all men in this world they have the least temptation to do wron<* 
and the greatest incentive to do right. They are not infallible, and 
they make their mistakes, but they make fewer mistakes than other 
men ; and so long as they can guard the Constitution of this Republic, it 
will protect tht lives, the liberty, and the property of the American 
people. 

8 D— 64-1— vol 42 59 Q 
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REPORTED BY JDL FLETCHER. 

In the Senate of the United States, 

May 9, 1916. 
Resolved. That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Fletcher) on March 4, 1916, entitled "Road Maintenance 
and Its Significance," by E. W. James, chief of maintenance, Office 
of Public Roads, be printed as a Senate document. 
Attest: 

James M. Bakee, Secretary. 
t 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



The Southern Commercial Congress, 

Washington, D. C, February 23, 1916. 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator Fletcher: I have the honor to transmit to you 
a copy of the address entitled "Road Maintenance and Its Signifi- 
cance," delivered by Mr. £. W. James, chief of maintenance of the 
Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, delivered before the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress at the seventh annual convention, held at Charleston, S. C, 
December 17, 1915. 

In view of the public significance of this address, and the desire 
for information on the'part of the people generally as to road mainte- 
nance, I desire to urge the publication of the address as a Senate docu- 
ment, in order that it may De available to those interested in this vital 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

Clarence J. Owens, 

Managing Director. 
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ROAD MAINTENANCE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 



By E. W. James, 
Chief of Maintenance, Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering. 



One of the most widely distributed industries in the southland is 
road building. Every State is devoting serious legislative attention 
to it. All Southern States except Texas, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Georgia have some official State highway organization. In both 
South Carolina and Georgia the general road interests of the States 
are in the hands of allied departments. Tennessee and Florida have 
created State highway departments during the past year. 

Every county in the entire South is busy witn its roads. Accord- 
ing to the last available figures collected by the United States Office 
of rublic Roads the expenditures for one year in the Southern States 
for public-road construction amount to $39,630,800. This figure is 
increasing annually. 

It is at present impossible to determine what part of this large 
annual expenditure goes toward construction and what part is con- 
sumed in repair or in maintenance. But if one is experienced in 
such matters, if one has traveled much among the counties of the 
Southeast, and if one is sufficiently interested to investigate, one will 
find that the greatest part of the annual expenditure is for construc- 
tion. A second considerable part is expended in what may be termed 
"repair"; almost nothing is expended systematically for maintaining 
in good condition roads previously constructed. 

This very fact, that it is impossible to determine the separation of 
expenditures among construction, repair, and maintenance, is suffi- 
cient indication of the general attitude of the ordinary local road 
officials toward maintenance. This attitude is one of indifference. 
It is accompanied by inefficiency, lack of skill and knowledge, poor 
management, and a strong infusion of the pettiest type of local politics. 

That the local road officials are disregardful of the significance of 
road maintenance is evident on every hand ; but assuming its truth 
for the time being, let us consider what such indifference means. 

I have in mind a county that has bonded itself for $247,000. It 
has issued interest-bearing warrants or notes of indebtedness to the 
amount of $124,000, evading by this means the procedure required 
to issue more bonds. The total amount of the road revenue of the 
county in 1914 was $40,000. The fixed charges for interest, sinking 
fund, and retirement of one-tenth of the interest-bearing warrants 
were $35,000. The balance of $5,000 was available in 1914 for the 
maintenance of the roads of the county. There are about 400 miles 
of road in the county, of which 100 miles were improved with the 
proceeds of the bond issue and warrants. The road3 are all of gravel. 
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soft and friable, and susceptible to rapid abrasion. Similar roads 
built by engineers of the Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineer- 
ing, using the same material, are to be maintained by the office in 
cooperation with some other counties. We estimate the cost of annual 
maintenance, exclusive of all overhead and supervision, at from $98 
to $14Q per mile T according, to the distance from the market towus- 

Now, this county 1)0 which I have referred has an average of $12.50 
for all roads, or if we neglect the unimproved roads, there is available 
for maintenance of the gravel roads $50 per mile, or about one-half 
of the actual estimated deterioration per year. The road situation 
in such a county is hopeless. The bonds run 25 years; its warrants 
are to be retired in 10 years. The roads with the best care that is 
possible under the existing conditions may remain serviceable as 

?*avel roads for 10 years; certainly they will not endure longer, 
t that time approximately two-fifths of the bond issue will have teen 
provided for by the sinking fund, if that is left intact, and three- 
fifths will be still unprovided for. But the roads will be gone, and 
the county will continue to pay for thenr for 15 years. 

When this county built its roads it gave no thought to maintenance. 
It did not stop to consider that it was making a purchase that would 
involve the county either in a heavy fixed charge or a heavy loss. 
Now, this county is an actual case; uit it is also typical of a great 
majority of the counties in the Southern States that have issued 
bonds. The idea of building roads with bond money is a good one. 
The arrangement can often be* made to good business advantage and 
is a good device for making posterity share in the payment of a certain 
advantage that we bequeath to them. But as usually practiced 
the arrangement of issuing bonds serves actually to shift all payment 
to posterity and to exhaust the proceeds of the sale in our own 
generation. We are heavily discounting the future in road building, 
and unless some change is brought about, financial difficulties are 
sure to come that can be met only by heavy direct taxes that will 
have to be expended without any direct benefits. 

The first step toward remedying this condition is really a very 
simple one. It can be briefly stated as a principle. Every mile of 
improved road built by a county from any funds whatever should 
create a determinable annual liability against the annual road rev- 
enues of the county. This liability is determined by a competent 
engineer as the probable annual cost of maintenance of that par- 
ticular mile of improved road. 

Let us assume the case of a county having $10,000 annual road 
revenue under the maximum levy. The county already has 300 
miles of common dirt roads, and is unable to keep them in good con- 
dition for $33 per mile, because of the heavy traffic near the market 
towns. So it plans to issue bonds and to construct gravel roads 
near the principal market towns or railroad point or center of popu- 
lation. The question is, How many miles ox gravel road should the 
county build* The ergireer advisirg the county studies the ma- 
terials available and estimates that roads built with the best local 
gravel will cost $125 per mile annually to maintain. To maintain 
the dirt roads at least $30 per mile should be allowed on 100 miles. 
By a simple computation we find that 56 miles of gravel road at 
$125 is $7,000, and 100 miles of dirt road is $3,000, and our $40,000 
revenue is exhausted. This is, then, the limit of such road that the 
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county should construct. Such a county would probably then have 
more improved roads than traffic would demand. We find that 
about 10 per cent of the roads carry 90 per cent of the traffic. So 
the county in question could build 30 miles of gravel, or any desired 
type of road, provided it did not cost more than $7,000 to maintain. 

If such a county financed its road construction by a bond issue, 
there would be no doubt that the roads could b* maintained so as to 
outlive the life of the bonds. This principle • of creating a mainte- 
nance liability against the annual road revenues, as improved mileage 
is completed is very simple in statement, but most difficult in applica- 
tion. The cause of the difficulty is not a pleasant nor cheering one. 
For many years in our Unitea State* we have realized that city 
government or, as we usually say, municipal government, has not been 
efficient, politically clean, nor commonly honest. Have you ever 
stopped to consider the condition of comity government, which also 
is municipal government? 

My attention was recently directed to a condition existing near one 
of our large eastern cities. An acquaintance owns a lot in town and 
a small tract in the county near by. He paid $54 taxes on the un- 
improved lot in town and $48 on the tract in the county; in addition 
he paid $7 road assessment in the county. For the county taxes the 
owner did not get any special advantages other than some poor schools 
and poorer roads, in the city he had paved streets, curbs, and 
sidewalks, gas, electricity, sewer, and water; good schools, including 
kindergarten and high schools; police and fire protection. 

This sefcms to indicate that our county governments are not so 
efficient; are indeed more open to criticism on all sides than even our 
corrupt city governments. As a matter of fact, we do find that, 
however honest county officials try to be, however seriously they 
take their duties, thev labor under a heavy burden of habits and 
customs that practically make impossible any thoroughly effective 
work. 

We find counties that keep practically no road accounts, although 
they spend $10,000 or more on road work annually. I know two 
counties where I personally have found that the only records of road 
expenditures are check stubs bearing a number, a date, a name, and 
an amount. No one knows how much is paid in any year for labor 
or materials, nor where such expenditures apply. To find the balance 
of cash on hand I had an assistant to go to the bank and have the 
pass book made up for about two months. It was necessary to total 
the canceled checks first, and no one knew the outstanding uncashed 
checks, for there were several check books in the hands of several 
supervisors. 

We found the county business conducted in a loose way. In one 
county our office was called in to decide between a bridge company 
and the supervisors. This is always an unpleasant task. The only 
thing to do was to ascertain whether the bridge company had carried 
out the specifications. We recommended that about $150 worth of 
work be clone that had been omitted and could still be done, and that 
on completion of that work in a satisfactory manner a reduction of 
$300 be made in final settlement, because of the omission of work in 
connection with the foundation that could not then be done. This 
was in connection with a small contract amounting to about $2,200. 
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We find that counties sometimes pay considerably more than 
necessary and sometimes have work done too cheaply. I have a case 
in mind where the county paid the contractor last year for some work 
on wooden bridges almost twice what the actual constructor received. 
The contract was twice sublet and each contractor took a generous 
profit. In other cases counties without adequate advice have done 
work so cheaply that it has not lasted nor been economical. I know 
a county that got up a set of specifications for certain gravel roads 
and invited bids. A bona fide contractor bid about $2,300 per mile. 
A local farmer bid $270 per mile, got the contract, and was eventually 
paid, although gravel roads were not built. 

These scattered cases serve to indicate the nature of careless 
business ventures that characterize our county road affairs in very 
many places. Notice that in no case is there necessary indication 
of dishonesty or graft. It is simply incompetency. The first step 
in overcoming this is to install an adequate system oi financial control. 
It will always remain impossible to distribute the expenditure of 
road funds properly to maintain the improved roads system of our 
counties, unless some change in county business methods is made. 
I have not the time nor wish to detail such changes, but they will 
include a budget plan, stating in advance the disposition of the annual 
road revenue. A check must be introduced on all disbursements 
and responsibility in detail for expenditures must be fixed. An 
adequate set of accounts must show the cost of any given section of 
the improved system. Work must be done under competent super- 
vision. 

Last year the United States expended in all $249,055,067 for road 
work; a quarter of a billion dollars; more than one-third of the value 
of this year's cotton crop at 10 cents per pound. If we would con- 
serve this tremendous annual investment of public wealth in public 
works so that it may be cumulative in effect and not a dead annual 
charge for transportation, we must revise our methods of conducting 
road affairs, introduce proper supervision, proper business methods, 
and once and for all take roads out of local politics. 

The instrumentality for accomplishing these ends is a proper system 
of road maintenance with its auxiliary system of road accounts and 
financial control. Such system will save the community from assum- 
ing an undue burden of fixed charges, will provide for the permanent 
and effective upkeep of the public property represented by the road 
system, will distribute the annual revenues where traffic and invest- 
ment values demand and not as sought by local politicians, and will 
place the largest single item of public expenditure, that for public 
roads, on a business basis. The result will be that the huge invest- 
ment of annual public revenues will have a cumulative value and the 
public property represented by that investment will be permanently 
conserved. 

o 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF MINERALS ON PUBLIC LANDS. 

By James F. Oajxbbeath. 



The ownership of land and the liberties of humanity have ever 
been closely related. A home-owning people is a people of freedom 
and independence. The more centralized the ownership of lands the 
further from democracy. 

Any discussion of the Government control and management of its 
minerals and mineral lands is so closely related to the general subject 
of public lands as to require for its proper understanding a historical 
review of the public-land policies of the United States under which 
the different regulations as applied to mineral lands were developed. 

In the year 1847 the country west of the Mississippi River was a 
great unknown territory. Its only town of importance was Portland, 
then consisting of two frame houses and a few log cabins. Along 
the shore line a few hardy pioneers resided, mostly engaged in trap- 
ping and lumbering. 

From the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth and the settlement 
of Jamestown over two centuries had elapsed. The Missouri River 
marked the extreme western border of civilization. During this pe^- 
riod the scarcity fcf money retarded trade and made modern com- 
merce impossible. 

An almost unbroken line of wilderness presented its front to the 
Pacific from Puget Sound to Lower California. A quiet was over 
the face of nature more intense than the stillness which reigned in 
Bethlehem prior to the appearance of the Star in the East, from 
which dated the greatest era of the world's history. 

But another era dawned. Over at Sutters Creek Jim Marshall's 
discovery of gold commanded the attention of the world. 

It led to the peopling of California and the other coast States. 
It led to the discovery of gold in Colorado and other Rocky Moun- 
tain States. It made the trans-Mississippi empire. Not only was 
the West peopled by mining pioneers, but the result of the produc- 
tion of gold gave new life to tne business of the East. 

The growth of the United States as a world power began at 
Sutters Creek in 1848; a growth so rapid as to astonish the world. 
More than that, during the dark days of the Civil War, the gold oi 
California and the silver of Nevada saved the Nation's credit, and 
played an important part in the preservation of the Union. 

The original thirteen States comprised approximately one-half bil- 
lion acres of land. The totol area of the United States, including its 
Alaskan and insular possessions, is 2,305,715,840 acres. The are» 
of the United States, exclusive of Alaska and the insular posses- 
sions, is 1,937,144,960 acres within the States under the control 
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and disposition of Congress. Of this amount there now remains 
about 290,000,000 acres unreserved and unappropriated, and about 
160,000,000 acres in the forest reserves. 

Practically four-fifths of the area of the United States was ob- 
tained at a cost to the Government of a trifle over $76,000,000. 
Since that time the Government has received for such of its lauds 
as have been sold the sum of $474,477,393.81. In addition to hav- 
ing received an amount six times greater than the amount paid, 
large areas have been donated for military service and for educa- 
tional purposes; more than 80,000,000 acres of land have been 
donated to railroad corporations to encourage railroad construction 
and the Government still retains ownership of approximately 
450,000,000 acres of land. 

This result by itself seems to be ample justification for the liberal 
land policies which have controlled during the greater part of the 
Nation's history. The most notable result, however, is the marvelous 
industrial growth which has obtained as a result of this liberal policy. 

The first act of the United States Government having to do with 
minerals was the ordinance of May 20, 1785, for the disposal of lands 
in the western territory comprising what is now the States of Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin. One-seventh of this 
area was given to the soldiers of the Continental Army, one thirty- 
sixth set apart for the public schools, one-seventh reserved to the 
National Government, and the balance allotted to the several States 
to be sold at auction by the State land commission, but reserving to 
the United States " one third part of all gold, silver, lead, and copper 
mines to be sold or otherwise disposed of as Congress shall hereafter 
direct." 

At that time but little was known of our mineral resources. The 
western precious-metal regions were largely within the domain of 
Spain ; Alaska was Russian territory. The copper regions of the 
Lake Superior district had just come into possession of the United 
States by the treaty of peace with Great Britain. Some gold had 
been found in the Southern States, but the economic minerals were 
but little known or used. 

The act of 1785 was but partially carried out, and on March 3. 
1807, Congress enacted that tne lead mines in the Indiana Territory, 
comprising Indiana and Illinois, should be " reserved for the future 
disposal of the United States," and authorized the President to lease 
any lead mine which had been or might thereafter be discovered for 
not more than five years. 

The policy of leasing mineral lands was established by the passage 
of this act. The leases granted embraced tracts at first 3 miles 
square and later 1 mile square, and required the working of the 
mines with due diligence and the return to the Government of 6* per 
cent of the ore mined. 

Seven separate acts were passed by Congress between 1800 and 
1816 relating to salt springs and lead mines. 

The policy of the Federal leasing of mineral lands was in effect 
a little more than 40 years. The operation of this system did not 
bring about any substantial development of mineral resources, did 
not bring to the Government any substantial income, and did create 
much discord. 
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President Polk, in his first annual message, December 2, 1846, said : 

The present system of managing the mineral lands of the United States Is 
believed to be radically defective. More than a million acres of the public 
lands, supposed to contain lead and other minerals, has been reserved from 
sale and numerous leases upon them have been granted to individuals upon a 
stipulated rent The system of granting leases has proved to be not only un- 
profitable to the Government but unsatisfactory .to the citizens who have gone 
upon the lands, and must, if continued, lay the foundation of much future diffi- 
culty between the Government and the lessees. According to the official record, 
the amount of rents received by the Government for the years 1841, 1842, 1843, 
and 1844 was $6,354.74, while the expense of the system during the same period, 
Including salaries of the superintendents, agents, clerks, and incidental ex- 
penses, were $26,111.11, the income being less than one-fourth of the expense. 
To this pecuniary loss may be added the injury sustained by the public in conse- 
quence of the destruction of timber and the careless and wasteful manner of 
working the mines. 

The system has given rise to much litigation between the United States and 
individual citizens, producing irritation and excitement in the mineral regions 
and involving the Government in heavy additional expenditures. It is believed 
that similar losses and embarrassments will continue to occur while the present 
system of leasing these lands remains unchanged. These lands are now under 
the superintendence and care of the War Department, with the ordinary duties 
of which they have no proper or natural connection. I recommend the repeal 
of the present system and that these lands be placed under the superintendence 
and management of the General Land Office, as other public lands, and be 
brought into market and sold upon such terms as Congress In their wisdom may 
prescribe, reserving to the Government an equitable percentage of the gross 
amount of mineral product, and that the preemption principle be extended to 
resident miners and settlers upon them at the minimum price which may be 
established by Congress. 

In accordance with these recommendations, the acts of July, 1846, 
and March, 1847, made a radical change in the disposition of mineral 
lands on the public domain, abolishing leases and substituting cash 
sales therefor. By the act of 1849 the charge of mineral lands was 
transferred from the War Department to the Department of the 
Interior. 

The more liberal policy of dealing with public lands soon mani- 
fested its advantage. As early as the year 1854 the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office gave expression to the following language : 

It is Impossible to portray the benefits already derived by the West from this 
system. Immense regions have been disposed of that were thought to be wholly 
unsalable because of the difficulty of access. The Government has conse- 
quently been benefited. 

Reference was made to the fact that the Government had already 
received $146,195,641 for the sale of land in the South Atlantic 
territory. 

The benefits of which go chiefly, if not entirely, to the people of the old 
States. This amount, it will be remembered, is exclusive of the sum of more 
than forty-eight and one-quarter million dollars net receipts for imports at the 
ports of Florida and Louisiana, which went into the Treasury and by which 
the people of the old States were also proportionately benefited. 

Thus it will be perceived that mutual benefits to an immense extent and in 
about equal proportion have flowed to both the old and new States under this 
judicious system, and if either has apparently the advantage it is all in one 
great family and not a sufficient ground of controversy between fathers and 
sons. The true policy of the land system is, first, to encourage the actual set- 
tlement and improvement of the public domain. 

The discovery of gold in California early in 1848 marked the begin- 
ning of a new era in the history of our country. The treaty with 
Mexico, by which this territory became the property of the United 
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States Government, was concluded IS days after the discovery of 
sold. Had this discovery been made a few months earlier, it is 
hardly probable that the treaty would ever hare been made upon 
the terms which were concluded, or perhaps not at all. 

Only six years before, in 1842, what was later known as Sutlers 
Creek, where the first gold discovery was made, then known as Fort 
Boss, was sold to Gen. Sutter by the Russian Government. Had 
this discovery been made a few years sooner, during the Russian 
occupation, the map of the world would have been (Efferent. The 
timing of this discovery was perhaps the most fortunate circumstance 
in our history. 

This area, ceded by Mexico, was placed under a military governor, 
whose control was autocratic, because of the fact that the laws of the 
United States were never extended to cover the territory. No effort 
was made by the military governor to prescribe rules or laws for the 
government of this section^ and the gold hunters who : came made 
their own laws and prescribed rules for the location and working 
of mining claims. Miners 9 districts were organized, each establish- 
ing its own regulations. 

Up to that time Mexican laws and customs had prevailed in Cali- 
fornia, under which the rights of a claimant were bounded by lines 
extending from his exterior boundaries vertically downward. The 
military governor at once proclaimed that "from and after this 
date the laws and customs now prevailing in California, relative to 
the denouncement of mines are hereby abolished." The California 
miners immediately established the rule that the discoverer of the 
apex of a lode should have the right to follow it to an indefinite 
depth without regard to the ownership of the surface above. The 
vein itself was the principal thing and the surface in which it out- 
crops a mere incident. This principle was embodied in the first 
Federal legislation, and furnished the basis for what is now called 
the " apex law." 

The custom thus established, of permitting the miners in the 
several districts to establish their own rules, was recognized by State 
legislatures in numerous acts, and the basic principles so adopted 
were to a large extent embodied in the first Federal statute enacted 
by Congress in 1866. 

It is not without interest to note that a bill providing for the 
working of gold mines in California had been introduced by Sen- 
ator John C. Fremont, in September, 1850, and that during all of 
the years succeeding, until the act of 1866, efforts had been made in 
Congress to enact laws controlling this subject. In the meantime 
the production of gold and silver in this western territory had 
amounted to $900,000,000, mostly from the States of California, 
Nevada, Colorado, Montana, and Utah. All of this production had 
been taken from the land of the Federal Government without legal 
right. From a legal standpoint every miner was a trespasser upon 
the public domain, and it was not until the act of 1866 that any 
authority was given by which the discoverers of mineral wealth were 
given the right to operate and the opportunity to become the owners 
of such property. During this period the Civil War had been fought, 
the credit of the Nation had been saved through the enormous pro- 
duction of gold and silver, and conditions created in the West for 
a great industrial development. 



By the act of 1866 Congress declared the occupancy and explora- 
tion of the public mineral lands free to all citizens and confirmed 
the rights which had been acquired in these lands under local regu- 
lations. These regulations provided only for ownership in the lode, 
with its dips, spurs, and angles, and not to any portion of the adja- 
cent surface. Priority of discovery and location formed the only 
basis of the possessory title which was validated by the act of 1866. 

The act of May 10, 1872, enlarged the scope of the act of 1866 and 
made provision for patents to so much of the surface as seemed neces- 
sary to the proper operation of the load. The act of 1870 made pro- 
vision for the location and patent of placer claims. Under the oper- 
ation of this system more than $5,000,000,000 in gold and countless bil- 
lions in other minerals have been produced; the trans-Missouri coun- 
try has been transformed from a practical waste to an empire. The 
amount received by the National Government in internal-revenue 
taxes is many thousand times in excess of the amount paid for the 
territory. 

In the year 1850, two years after the discovery of gold, the total 
population of the precious-metal mining States was 178,818 ; in 1910 
the same territory had a population oi 6,825,821. In 1850 the as- 
sessed valuation was so small that no record is available; in 1910 
the assessed valuation was more than $5,000,000,000. The internal- 
revenue taxes paid each year to the National Government by those 
States amounts to more than $15,000,000, the cost of collection being 
about 1£ per cent. 

It may be said that the country would have developed without 
its mines, but the 200 years previous to the discovery of gold brought 
only a few trappers and hunters, and it is safe to say that the great 
development of the West was made possible by gold production. 
Great commercial development of the East followed quickly after 
and it is safe to say that the $5,000,000,000 of gold which poured 
from the mines of the West into the arteries of trade and commerce 
was a dominant factor in making the United States the financial 
center of the world. 

Abraham Lincoln laid down the principle which has controlled 
the public-land policy in his memorable statement : 

The public lands are an impermanent national possession held in trust for the 
maturing States. 

The liberal policy founded on that principle continued for a period 
of 40 years without serious question as to its advisability. Occasion- 
ally a lone critic voiced the sentiment that all the people should 
profit by the enhanced value of property brought about by increasing 

fopulation, and reference was made to the fact that Manhattan 
sland ; purchased in the year 1631 for $24, had grown to an assessed 
valuation of more that $4,000,000,000. The belief was expressed that 
this immense increase in value should have benefited the whole people 
rather than those whose occupancy had made it valuable. 

After 40 years had passed this idea, based upon accusations of fraud 
and dishonesty, commanded so much attention that in the year 1906 
an order was issued by the President withdrawing thousands of acres 
of mineral lands from entry and settlement This order served to 
prevent the acceptance of filings upon the mineral lands withdrawn 
and to make more difficult the securing of patents by those who had 
applied for them. 

S D— 64-1— vol 42-* — 60 
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It was alleged that monopoly had its root in the private ownership 
of natural resources. The frauds which had been permitted by the 
lax administration of the existing law were counted as evidence that 
the law itself was bad. 

A propaganda was carried on looking to the repeal of the laws 
controlling coal, oil, and phosphate lands and water powers and the 
substitution of a system of leasing by which control should be con- 
tinued in the Federal Government. It is claimed for this system 
that its operation will prevent monopoly and that it will give to 
all of the people the benefit incident to ownership in these valuable 
assets, and that effective conservation is only possible through cen- 
tralized control. 

On the other hand it is urged by the Western States that the ap- 
plication of this system will throttle development; that it will per- 
petuate a monopoly in those who have already acquired ownership 
in mineral resources; that it will create a system of landlord and 
tenant between the Government and its citizens, entirely subversive 
of the best interests of the Nation ; that the States will be unable to 
maintain law and order over the whole of a territory more than 
one-half of which is exempt from the State taxing power, without 
unjust burdens upon its taxpayers; and that in order to properly 
maintain its hospitals and asylums, its courts, its schools, and 

Eublic roads, the State must have the right to tax all the property 
Bnefited by these public agencies. 

The official call for the eighteenth annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress submits this question for discussion, in 
the following language: 

Whether the Federal Government shall lease the coal, oil, and phosphate 
lands and water powers or whether these shall pass into private ownership 
and subject to the State taxing power, is a question of vital importance to 
the West. 

As an illustration : The coal reserves of the State of Wyoming are estimated 
at 424,085,000,000 tons. Let us suppose that 25 per cent of this estimate Is 
available for production. A royalty of 2 cents per ton to the Federal Govern- 
ment would amount to $2,000,000,000. If 10 per cent of the estimated coal were 
to be placed on the market during the next hundred years it would mean, at 
2 cents per ton royalty, $800,000,000, or $8,000,000 annually, to be derived by 
the Federal Government from Wyoming, while Pennsylvania and the other 
great coal-producing States of the East would go entirely free from paying 
similar tribute. 

Ten per cent of the estimated coal reserves of the States of Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, and Utah, at 2 cents per ton royalty, would net the Federal 
Government twenty-five hundred million dollars, one-third more than the aggre- 
gate bonded indebtedness of all of the States and cities of the United Spates. 

The water powers of the West are more valuable than its coal reserves, and 
a most modest royalty will net a fabulous income, all of which will be a special 
tax upon the Western States for the support of the National Government not 
imposed on the Eastern States. 

The question is one which has direct bearing upon mining development and 
operation, and should receive the serious consideration of the convention. 

In reply it is urged bv the advocates of this system that it is pro- 
posed to place the royalties received in the reclamation fund, to be 
used in the development of western irrigation projects, and that 
when the Reclamation Service has returned this money to the Fed- 
eral Treasury one-half of the fund shall be paid over to the State 
from which the amount was derived. 

To this it is argued that the State is entitled to and needs all of the 
tax during the days of development, and that the system will prevent 
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the creation of industries which would bring vast assistance in car- 
rying the State burdens. It is further urged that if "all of the 
people " are to be benefited by the earning power of the Government 
property that her rivers and harbors ana her ocean front should 
also be made to pay tribute. " Why," it is asked, " should the people 
of Boston have the sole benefit of her magnificent harbor and the 
cheap transportation which it affords while the people of Colorado 
are forced to pay tribute for the use of her water, which makes for 
cheaper power for her transportation and industries? Why should 
the citizens of New York have the free use of the Hudson River 
while the people of Utah, who are joint owners, are denied that 
advantage, and yet forced to pay royalties upon the natural re- 
sources within her borders ? 

Why should Boston, New York, and Baltimore have the benefit of 
the cheap ocean transportation facilities for the foreign and coastwise 
commerce, which has so largely contributed to their commercial 
growth, while Wyoming is required to pay a royalty for the coal and 
oil which nature stored in her bosom ages before she gave water 
facilities to the coast States? 

The fight for and against the leasing system has been waged for 
many years with much bitterness. This has been intensified by the 
claim that the presidential withdrawal orders failed to make proper 
provision for those who claimed inchoate rights under the law exist- 
ing when the withdrawal orders were made. 

The experience of Alaska is pointed to as the most radical illus- 
tration. The discovery of large deposits of placer gold in the Yukon 
Valley in 1885 led to a rush of gold seekers. Other discoveries fol- 
lowed, resulting in an output of Alaskan gold in 1900 of over 
$7,000,000 and m 1906 over $21,000,000. 

The increased need for power called renewed attention to Alaska's 
coal deposits, and efforts were soon made for their development. It 
was found that no United States law provided for the location of coal 
claims in Alaska. On June 6, 1900, Congress extended the general 
coal-land act of 1873 to Alaska. This law applied only to surveyed 
lands, and as Alaska had not been surveyed the law was entirely 
inoperative. It took Congress four years more to provide for coal 
locations by private surveys^ but the act of 1904 limited locations to 
160 acres. About 1,000 claims were located under this act. These 
claims were surveyed at great expense by the applicants, who paid 
into the Federal Treasury more than $350,000 as required by the law 
preliminary to making final proof for patent. It was then discovered 
that the law did not permit the grouping of claims. It was evident 
that 160 acres was not sufficient to justify equipment extensive enough 
for economical operation, and in 1908, four years later, Congress 
passed an act carrying severe restrictions and penalties against 
monopoly, but permitting the ownership of 2,560 acres in one holding. 

Under the provisions of this act attempt was made to so unite 
claims as to make feasible the successful operation of coal mines. 
For more than 12 years efforts had been constant to make the coal 
of Alaska available for use in mining and the various industries 
which follow, and the way now for a short time seemed open. The 
uct of 1908, intended as a remedial measure, was held to apply only 
to locations made before its enactment, and also that if the locators 
at the time of location intended to consolidate with other claims in 
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order to do that which the bill permitted, that such intention con- 
stituted a fraud which the act did not cure. The very necessity for 
the enactment of the law was made to justify a belief that the locator 
must have intended to combine his claim with others, as without 
such combination it was worthless. This led to wholesale charges of 
fraud against all coal locations, making even this act inoperative. 

The presidential order of 1906 witharew from entry all coal lands. 
Some months later the order was so modified as to except valid prior 
locations and permit action upon existing entries. The applicants 
for patent — who had endeavored to live up to the requirements of 
the laws by which Congress had attempted to make possible the 
development of Alaskan coal lands, who had spent millions of dol- 
lars in surveying, road building, and other improvements, who had 
paid their money, more than $350,000, into the Government Treasury, 
instead of receiving patents to the land applied for — found them- 
selves under the surveillance of various special agents, sent out to 
examine the validity of these locations. Every failure to meet the 
strict technical requirements of the law was sought out. Many of 
the applicants were indicted, tried, and acquitted; but, with the ex- 
ception of two inconsequential claims, no patents have been granted. 

These pioneers, in all prior ages, would have been crowned as 
public benefactors; now they are broken in health and spirit, finan- 
cially ruined, and rest under the stigma of criminal indictment and 
Erosecution. A sorry reward, indeed, for pioneers who endured the 
ardships and privations of frontier life, who risked their lives and 
lost their fortunes in the effort to develop this last frontier of Amer- 
ican civilization. 

But the worst has not been told. A few of these pioneers had not 
entirely surrendered, a few indomitable spirits still insisted upon 
the constitutional right of even the meanest of American citizens — 
the right to have his claim passed upon by the courts of his land — 
and did not propose to surrender his rights until a judicial tribunal 
should so order. * 

The United States Government is immune from prosecution. A 
law providing for Federal leasing of these same lands was being 
considered by Congress. While the Government could not be sued, 
a lessee of the Government might be required in ejectment proceed- 
ings to prove his better right in order to maintain his possession. 

A committee of the House of Representatives of the United States, 
in order to take from the Alaskan coal claimant his last opportunity 
to protect his rights and defend his name and reputation, put this 
cunning section into the bill, H. R. 14233, Sixty-third Congress, 
approved October 15, 1914 : 

Sec. 13. That the possession of any lessee of the land or coal deposits leased 
under this act for all purposes involving adverse claims to the leased property 
shall be deemed the possession of the United States, and for such purposes the 
lessee shall occupy the same relation to the property leased as if operated 
directly by the United States. 

This bill was enacted by Congress and for 15 months has been the 
law. No leases have yet oeen made and the coal of Alaska, after 30 
years of effort, are as effectually locked up to-day as at the beginning. 

This Alaskan experience furnishes reasons why many citizens be- 
lieve that the Government should dispose of all her public lands in 
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limited areas to individual citizens at the earliest time possible, hav- 
ing due regard for other citizens who might desire to receive of the 
national bounty, excepting only such property as is needed for gov- 
ernmental purposes. 

These argue that the direct management and supervision of mines 
and the agencies necessary to make governmental control effective 
will largely augment the functions of our Government and force it 
into comparative business competition with her own citizens. 

Many others, equally sincere, believe that the Government should 
retain ownership and control of these minerals which, being once 
exhausted, can never be reproduced, and which are essential to our 
industrial progress. Just what the future control of the minerals 
on the public domain is to be will probably be decided by the present 
session of Congress. 

These are the arguments and these the principles involved in a 
controversy which both sides agree is one of the most important 
internal questions ever presented for consideration to the people of 
the United States. 

O 
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THE FUTURE OF WATER POWER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

By Charles W. Comstock, formerly State Engineer of Colorado. 



In presenting this paper before an organization of electrical engi- 
neers, I wish to say by way of preface that it is not electrical, nor 
yet engineering. 

It is, if anything, economic; in some degree comparative and 
slightly statistical. Having in mind Disraeli's classification of 
untrutns as " lies, damned lies, and statistics," you may know what to 
expect. 

In order to get ourselves properly oriented, as the surveyors say, it 
is well to take a bird's-eye view of the entire power field. The total 
fixed installed primary power in the United States, as given by the 
Census Bureau, is as follows. The unit is the horsepower : 

Commercial and municipal central electric stations, 1912 7, 528, 648 

Street and electric railways, 1912 3,665,051 

Steam road electrification, 1912 193,956 

Total electric installations 11,387,655 

Manufacturing, 1909 16, 802, 706 

Mines and quarries, 1909 4, 402, 554 

Total fixed installed primary power 32,592,915 

The Census Bureau has a disconcerting practice of collecting some 
of its data as of the years ending with two and seven, while other 
information is gathered for the years four and nine. Our figures 
are, therefore, out of phase, the electric-power data leading by 216°, 
and we are not strictly within our rights in making these numerical 
additions, but the results will serve our purposes for general 
comparisons. 

The figures here given for manufacturing and for mines and 
quarries are exclusive of nearly two million horsepower "classed as 
rented power, which is included under the central electric stations. No 
account is taken of the power installed in isolated plants, such as hotels, 
large mercantile establishments, office buildings, and the like. The 
aggregate of these must be very large, but they have not been in- 
cluded in census returns, and no list of them is believed to exist. 

In addition to the fixed power, consideration must be given to the 
power generated by steam locomotives. There are in the United 
States about 65,000 locomotives in service. It would be absolutely 
meaningless to add their rated horsepower, even if it ^ere obtain- 
able. Doubtless it exceeds the total fixed power of the country. We 
can, however, by an indirect method approximate its equivalent in 
fixed power. In the year ending June 30, 1914, the railroads of the 
country expended, in round numbers, $242,000,000 for locomotive 
fuel. A small portion of this fuel was oil, but far the larger part 

3 
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was soft coal. If the average price of this coal be assumed at $2 per 
ton, the locomotives burned 121,000,000 tons of coal during the year. 
Allowing 26 tons per horsepower-year (about 6 pounds per horse- 
power-hour) 2 the equivalent continuous output is 4,692,000 horse- 
power, or, with a 60 per cent load factor, 7,820,000 horsepower. If 
all the railroads in tne country were electrified, the necessary in- 
stalled power for their operation would probably not be far from 
this latter figure, although, of course, the total coal consumption 
would not exceed one-third that used under the present system. The 
fixed installation in these circumstances woula then be about 120 
horsepower per locomotive in service. 

The data are not available with which to estimate the power used 
in navigation, and the inquiry would not be pertinent in this connec- 
tion even if we could make the estimate. 

We have, then, at the present time in the United States the equiva- 
lent of at least 40,000,000 horsepower in fixed installations, without 
counting the isolated plants already mentioned, which must total a 
very large amount, though we have no basis for an intelligent guess. 

How much of this is water power? From the census reports, again, 
we have the following : 

Commercial and municipal central electric stations, 1912 2,471,081 

Street and electric railways, 1912 471, 307 

Steam-road electrification, 1912 8, 000 

Total hydroelectric installations 2,950,388 

Manufacturing, 1909 1, 822, 888 

Mines and quarries, 1909 >. 97,460 

Total installed water power 4, 870, 736 

The installed water power is, therefore, 14.94 per cent of the total 
fixed primary power, or about 12 per cent of all power, including 
locomotives. 

In 1908 the Census Bureau reported to the National Conservation 
Commission that the developed water power of the country aggregated 
5,356,680 horsepower, of which 3,396,103 represented developments 
not less than 1,000 horsepower, and 1,960,577 were smaller develop- 
ments. These figures, however, were not limited to actual installa- 
tions, but* included many power sites only partially developed, or, to 
. quote exactly, " undeveloped power sites upon which some expendi- 
ture had been made." 

In a report to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, under date 
March 14, 1912, the Commissioner of Corporations stated the devel- 
oped water power in plants of 1,000 horsepower or more to be 4,016.- 
127, of which 2,961,549 was classed as commercial, and 1,054,578 as 
manufacturing. These figures are of date June, 1911. The differ- 
ence of nearly 800,000 horsepower between this estimate of manufac- 
turing power and the census figures of 1909 is probably to be ac- 
counted for by small manufacturing plants. To the figures abo\» 
given the commissioner adds 2,000,000 for plants of less than 1,000 
horsepower, making " a grand total, in round numbers, of at least 
6,000,000 horsepower as the total water power of the United States, 
developed and under construction in June, 1911." 

A still further addition of 2,638,528 horsepower is made by the 
commissioner to cover " the undeveloped power owned or controlled 
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by the concerns reporting developed power." This report of the 
Commissioner of Corporations may be summarized as follows : 

Concerns having 1,000 horsepower or more : Horaepower. 

Commercial 2, 961, 549 

Manufacturing 1, 054, 578 

Undeveloped u 2, 688, 528 

Total 6, 654, 655 

Plants of less than 1,000 horsepower, about 2,000,000 

Grand total 8, 654, 655 

This appears to be the only basis for the inaccurate statement made 
by Mr. George Otis Smith, Director United States Geological Sur- 
vey, in an address delivered before the Second Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress, on December 28, 1915, that " the present installation of 
water-power plants in the United States is estimated at 8,500,000 
horsepower." There is an obvious difference between an installed 
plant and the mere ownership or control of a site. I know of several 
power sites whose owners are looking anxiously for someone to help 
them let go of the bear's tail. No doubt it was such misuse of data 
that prompted Disraeli to place statistics in the next place beyond 
the damned lie. 

Taking into account the fixed power equivalent of steam locomo- 
tives, and the certainly large, though unknown, amount of power in 
isolated plants, it is probably safe to say that the actual water-power 
installations or the United States aggregate not far from 10 per cent 
of the total installed primary power. 

The next point of interest is the geographic distribution of the in- 
stalled water power. This is shown in the following table : 

Geographic distribution of water power. 
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The distribution of the power used in mining and quarrying could 
not be learned, but the total quantity so consumed is small, and, 
whatever its distribution, can not sensibly affect these figures. 

An examination of this table reveals several interesting facts : One- 
half the population of the United States is east of the western 
boundary of Ohio; 60 per cent of the developed water power is east 
of that meridian. One-half the population is north of the parallel of 
Denver; 75 per cent of the developed water power is north of the 
same line. 

The Atlantic Coast States from Maine to Florida contain 57 per 
cent of the developed water power and 41.3 per cent of the popula- 
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tion. The States west of the eastern boundaries of New Mexico, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana contain 26 per cent of the devel- 
oped water power and 7.5 per cent of the population. The great Mis- 
sissippi Valley region, from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico and from 
Pennsylvania to Colorado, contains rather less thai* 17 per cent of 
the developed water power, with 51.2 per cent of the population. 
The three Pacific Coast States alone contain 18.7 per cent of the 
developed water power but only 4.6 per cent of the population. 

As we shall see later, all this has a bearing on the alarmist talk 
about water-power monopoly with which we are regaled from time 
to time by young-man-afraid-of-his-job or some other member of a 
Federal bureau, the sole purpose of whose existence is to seek out 
the unfortunate private citizen who has more than $3 and regulate 
him. With these gentry it is a case of, "Johnny, go out and see what 
Willie is doing, and tell him to stop it." 

The general character of the evolution in the development and use 
of water power is familiar to all. The first water wneels were in- 
stalled to drive grist mills, saw mills, and other plants whose activi- 
ties were directly connected with the everyday necessities of the peo- 
ple. Naturally, these were in the New England States. As the pop- 
ulation increased and its requirements became less primitive, the 
power sites were further developed and applied to paper manufac- 
ture, the textile industries, and the like. Even to-day 41.5 per cent 
of the water power devoted to manufacturing, as distinguished from 
that generated in central stations and sold tor general commercial 
purposes, is located in New England, and 67.2 per cent is in New 
England, New York, New Jersey ? and Pennsylvania. Nearly all the 
remainder is in the South Atlantic States and in the States north of 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi River. 

The water power thus directly applied to manufacturing indus- 
tries has not mcreased very rapidly for the past 20 years, and the 
growth is likely to be even less important in the future. In 1889 the 
water power so applied aggregated 1,255,045 horsepower; in 1899, 
1,454,112; in 1909, 1,822,888. The increase was thus 15.9 per cent 
from 1889 to 1899, 25.4 per cent from 1899 to 1909, and 45.2 per cent 
from 1889 to 1909. For the same periods the total power used in 
manufacturing increased from 5,938,635 horsepower in 1889 to 
10,097,893 in 1899, or 70 per cent; and to 18,675,376 in 1909, an in- 
crease of 85 per cent since 1899, and of 214 per cent since 1889. 

The North Atlantic States became important manufacturing cen- 
ters because of readily accessible and easily developed water powers. 
Large populations grew up around them, and these people in turn 
constituted a market for the manufactured products. Thus, this 
region had three of the four requisites for a successful manufacturing 
country, viz, cheap power, ample labor, and a near-bv market 
These advantages it still has to a considerable extent, though the 
first it is rapidly losing. 

In the early nineties, hydroelectric development began in earnest 
The first Niagara plant (55,000 horsepower), about 1894, was the 
first important installation of this character. In 1902 the aggregate 
of the hydroelectric developments of the United States was 438,472 
horsepower in central-station installations and 49,153 in electric 
railway plants, a total of 487,625 horsepower. In 1907 these had 
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increased to 1,349,087 horsepower in central stations and 91,961 in 
electric railway plants, a total of 1,441,048, or nearly as much as the 
total installed water power for manufacturing purposes. In 1912 
the central-station installations had become 2,471,081 and the electric 
railway plants 471,307, a total of 2.942,388 horsepower, or 61 per 
cent more than all the installed manufacturing water power. The in- 
crease in hydroelectric installations was 195.5 per cent from 1902 

i to 1907, 1045 per cent from 1907 to 1912, and 502 per cent from 1902 

j to 1912. The proportionate increase in 10 years, ending 1912, was 

t more than 11 times the proportionate increase in manufacturing 

water power in 20 years ending 1909. 

k A study of the distribution of the development shows some inter- 

■-; esting differences as compared with the distribution of manufactur- 

f ing power and of total developed water power. 

New England has only about 8 per cent of the hydroelectric as 

c against more than 40 per cent of the manufacturing power. The 

"- !North Atlantic States^ including New England, have about 30 per 

cent of the hydroelectric and nearly 70 per cent of the manufacturing 
power. The eastern half of the population has only 45 per cent of 

T the hydroelectric, with 60 per cent of the total developed water 

power. The northern half of the population has about 70 per cent 

c of the hydroelectric developments. 

The Atlantic Coast States have 45 per cent of the hydroelectric 
developments and a little more than 41 per cent of the population. 
The States between Pennsylvania and Colorado have more than one- 
half the population but only 16 per cent of the hydroelectric power. 
The States from Colorado west have only 7.5 per cent of the popula- 

^ tion but 39 per cent of the hydroelectric development. 

These apparent anomalies are not difficult to explain. Falling 
water is a source of power, but we must have fall as well as water. 

T In the Appalachian region there is ample water and moderate fall. 

;: In the Mississippi Valley the fall is slight and difficult to utilize, ex- 

cept in rare instances. From the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific we 
have plenty of fall, but are frequently short of water. In the imme- 

,, diate vicinity of the Sierra Neyadas there is an abundance of water 

and many falls which can be utilized at moderate cost. 

I The Pacific Coast States, without coal, and, until the development 

of the southern California oil fields, without fuel of any kind, were 

; quick to grasp their opportunities. What was done in other parts of 

tne country by means of fuel, they hastened to do with the " white 
coal." Thus, we see that the proportion of the total central-station 

[ power, which is generated by water, is much greater in the far West 

than elsewhere. This appears from the following table : 

' Percentage of total central-station power generated by water. 

New England 21. 1 

Middle Atlantic 22. 2 

East North Central 12. 2 

West North Central 14. 3 

South Atlantic 40. 4 

East South Central 10. 

? West South Central : 2. r» 

Mountain 64. S 

f Pacific 58. 6 
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The three Pacific Coast States, with 4.6 per cent of the population, 
have 12.3 per cent of all the central-station power in the Unitea 
States. Of this, nearly 60 per cent or 7.2 per cent of all central-sta- 
tion power in the country is hydroelectric. 

Now, what are the possibilities? In Water Supply Paper 234 j 
United States Geological Survey, Mr. M. O. Leighton gives some 
estimates of the potential water power of the United States. 
Although his paper is entitled " Undeveloped water powers," his es- 
timates appear to coyer the total water-power possibilities, without 
regard to what portions have already been developed. The paper 
was published in 1909, and the estimates probably correspond to the 
data at hand in 1908. The State of Pennsylvania is expressly ex- 
cluded, as information was not available to permit an estimate for 
that State. Two estimates were made — one. regarded as the absolute 
minimum, based on the stream discharge " for the lowest two con- 
secutive seven-day periods in each year 9 '; the other, described as 
" assumed maximum," being the quantity which could be generated 
during six months in the year. Neither estimate takes any account 
of storage. 

The first is stated as 36,916,250 horsepower, and the second as 
66,518,500. Mr. Leighton estimates further that, by the use of all 
practicable storage sites, the grand total of possible water-power 
development in the United States will be at least 200,000,000 horse- 
power. 

These estimates include a minimum of 5,800,000 and " assumed 
maximum " of 6,500,000 for the Niagara River. Under present 
treaty provisions, not more than 25 per cent of the possible power at 
Niagara Falls can be developed, and of this the United States is 
entitled to only about 35 per cent. 

In 1912 the Commissioner of Corporations revised Mr. Leighton's 
estimates by making the above correction for the Niagara River, 
adding 831,000 horsepower for Pennsylvania, and 117,750 for some 
other changes, and cutting one-sixth off the whole thing for good 
measure, arriving finally at the following figures: 





Minimum. 


Assumed 
maximum. 


North Atlantic 


2,225,000 
2,344,000 
1,788,000 
1,438,000 
18,090,000 


4,002,000 
4,256,000 
3,668,000 


South Atlantic 


North Central. 


South Central 


2,786,000 
80,707,000 


Western 






United States 


26, 736, 000 


51,308,000 







The commissioner refused to consider the possibility of greater 
development by storage. He says, "Any estimate including storage, 
therefore, must be mainly theoretical.' 9 Just what he means is not 
clear, but his purpose in omitting an important element in power 
development is obvious. 

The above figures are not particularly reliable. They are largely 
speculative, and are based on very meager data and grossly inade- 
quate surveys. However, we may accept them tentatively and see 
to what conclusions they will lead us. 
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The following table gives the installed water powers side by side 
with the minimum potential power as estimated by the Commissioner 
of Corporations: 



potential 
power. 



Installed 
power. 



North Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

North Central 

South Central 

Western 

United States. 



2,225,000 
2,344,000 
1,733,000 
1,438,000 
18,996,000 



2,134,000 

589,000 

729,000 

79,000 

1,229,000 



26,736,000 



4,760,000 



It appears from this table that the North Atlantic States have 
practically exhausted all their available water power, notwithstand- 
ing the Niagara developments aggregate only about 270,000 horse- 
power on the American side, instead of the 518,000 included in the 
commissioner's estimate. The South Atlantic States still have a pos- 
sible two million horsepower, and the Central States about two mil- 
lion more, but nearly all the water-power possibilities of the future 
are west of the eastern boundary of Colorado, where there yet re- 
mains, even by the minimum estimate, and with no allowance for 
storage, nearlv eighteen million horsepower undeveloped. On the 
basis of the "assumed maximum," the undeveloped possible water 
power in the Western States exceeds 35,000,000 horsepower. What 
this would be if storage possibilities were considered, I do not know. 

The three Pacific Coast States alone contain about 45 per cent of 
the potential water power of the country. Their aggregate present 
development is about 880,000 horsepower, leaving possibilities from a 
minimum of 10,524,000 to an "assumed maximum" of 22,298,000 
without considering storage. 

The " assumed maximum " of potential water power, as estimated 
by the Commisisoner of Corporations, is rather in excess of the pres- 
ent total installed primary power of the United States, including the 
equivalent of the steam locomotives now in service. This, however, 
is not to say that if all of this water power were now installed the 
steam plants would cease to operate. Seventy per cent of the possi- 
ble water power is in the western one-third oi the country, with 7 
per cent oi the people. No matter what the population may become 
numerically, it is probablfe that fully one-half will always, as now, 
live in the great Mississippi basin, for this is the region best adapted 
to the production of the staples of agriculture and animal husbandry. 
We are not justified in anticipating such improvement in the art of 
transmission as will permit the use along the Missouri River of 
power generated in the mountain and Pacific States. I do not know 
the longest transmission line now in operation — some one is always 
going his predecessors one better — but probably the 238-mile line of 
the Southern Sierras Co. is the limit of present practice. Let us sup- 

Kose that power might be transmitted 500 miles with a reasonable 
)ss. A belt 500 miles wide with the summit of the Sierra Nevadas 
as its western limit would have as its eastern boundary a line passing 
near Great Falls, Mont., Pocatello, Idaho, across the western edge of 
Great Salt Lake, crossing about the middle of the southern boundary 
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of Utah, and near Gallup and Silver City, N. Mex. Clearly, no con- 
ceivable development in that belt of country would ever call for the 
use of 10 ; 000,000 to 22,000,000 horsepower. How would you like to 
be the grinding monopoly to own all these power sites ana pay taxes 
on them until such time as you might develop them with a reasonable 
chance to earn more than their fixed charges and cost of operation? 
This is the "bogie man" with which our conservation friends are 
trying to frighten us. 

What is to become of all this power if it shall ever be developed? 
The present fixed installed primary power* of the United States, 
including steam locomotives, is between four-tenths and five-tenths 
of a horsepower per capita. On this basis the minimum potential 
water power in the Pacific Coast States alone would provide for a 
population of 20,00tf,000 to 25,000,000 people west of Great Salt Lake. 
What would they do? They would be much in the position of the 
Irish woman ana the Chinaman who were shipwrecked on a desert 
island — they made money doing each other's washing. 

Every important hydroelectric enterprise, from the first Niagara 
installation to the Keokuk plant, has been financed on the basis of an 
existing market for at least a part of the output. No responsible 
banking house will listen to a power scheme wnich can not show a 
market in sight sufficient to pay fixed charges. The Niagara Falls 
Power Co. was financed on the power consumption in Buffalo and 
other near-by cities. The Standard Electric and the Bay Counties 
Power Co., as well as other properties now belonging to the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Corporation nad their markets in sight around San 
Francisco Bay. Snoqualmie Falls had Seattle, Tacoma, and the 
entire Puget Sound district. The McCall Ferry plant is only 70 
miles from Philadelphia, and the Mississippi River Power Co. had 
a 60,000-horsepower contract with St. Louis before work was begun 
at Keokuk. 

So it has been with all of them, but it can not continue to be if 
anything like the enormous quantities of power above mentioned are 
to be developed within limited areas. We must go back to something 
like the methods of early New England days. We must choose those 
industries in which power is the all-important element, locate them 
within transmission distance of the power sites, and then finance the 
industries by virtue of their own strength, regarding the power 
inerelv as an adjunct. This is in strong contrast with the metnod of 
building a power plant and then waiting for some one else to build 
the factories and buy the power. 

Up to this time our power development has always followed a 
demand instead of seeking to create it. This has not been so gener- 
ally true elsewhere, nor have we followed the same method in other 
activities. The Union Pacific Railroad would be nonexistent to-day 
if its promoters had waited for the Indians to petition Washington 
for improved transportation facilities. The coal range would still 
be in universal use if the gas range had not been put on the market 
until the housewives clamored for it. 

In the United States most of our power has been used to meet the 
every-day demands for light, heat, transportation, and the operation 
of such industries as are incidental to city life. Outside of Niagara 
Falls, we have not developed any electrochemical or electrometal- 
lurgical industries worthy the name. Abroad it has been quite dif- 
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ferent. The Norwegian Nitrogen Company, for example, located its 
plants near the power sites, developed power, not as an end in itself, 
but as an adjunct only, and built up an enormous industry, where 
before there had been nothing. In 1913 it had in operation 260,000 
horsepower, used solely for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, and 
had planned the development of 280,000 additional horsepower. The 
furnace and process by which this is done were not invented un- 
til 1903. 

In 1910 there were in the French Alps operating water-power 
plants aggregating 475,000 horsepower. 80,000 more under construc- 
tion, and 700,000 projected. Of the power produced at that time. 
210,000 horsepower was consumed in electrometallurgical work, ana 
60,000 in electrochemical industries. These made up 57 per cent of 
the total. Of the remainder, 30,000 horsepower was used in the 
paper and wood industries, and 165,000 for commercial power, light, 
and traction. The distribution of this power among the industries is 
significant. 

It has often been said that fixation of atmospheric nitrogen is not 
practicable in the United States because of the high cost of power. 
Let us look into this briefly. Nitrate of soda costs $70 per ton in 
New York. This is equivalent to $95 per ton for pure nitric acid. 
The operations in Norway and elsewhere produce about 500 kilo- 
grams of nitric acid per kilowatt-year, or 1.82 kilowatt-years per ton 
of acid. 

The Mississippi Eiver Power Co. supplies power to St. Louis at 
$24 per kilowatt-year at 60 per cent load factor. At this rate the 
power necessary to produce one ton of nitric acid would cost about 
$44. The margin between this and a selling price of $95 is sufficient 
to warrant a very careful inquiry before accepting the statement that 
" it can not be done." 

The greater part of the hydroelectric power in the French Alps 
devoted to electrometallurgical work, is used for the manufacture of 
special alloys, such as ferrotungsten, ferromolybdenum, ferrotita- 
nium, etc. The Paul Girod works alone produce more than $2,000 ? 000 
worth of these alloys annually. The western part of the United 
States is as well supplied with the raw materials for such manu- 
facture as any part of the world. 

In northern California the production of pig iron in the electric 
furnace was inaugurated about six years ago. This experiment has 
been attended with considerable technical success, though with what 
commercial results I am not advised. Doubtless that and similar 
enterprises elsewhere will ultimately succeed. When they shall do 
so, their demand for power will be very large. 

Such and many other industrial undertakings will grow up in the 
western part of the United States when a Federal policy of encour- 
aging business enterprise and initiative shall take the place of the 
present obstructive tactics whose justification is attempted on the 
ground that some one may corner 22,000,000 horsepower in waterfalls, 
and that the world would then freeze to death in about 5,000 years. 
When that freezing takes place, certain Federal bureaus and offi- 
cials will not be suffering from the cold. 

S D— 64-1— vol 42 61 ^ 
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In the Senate op the United States, 

May 9, 1916. 
Resolved, That the report transmitted by the Secretary of Labor 
on April 17, 1916, entitled "Fifth Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics on Labor Conditions in the Territory of Hawaii," be 
printed as a Senate document, with illustrations. 
Attest: 

James M. Baker, 

Secretary. 
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LETTERS OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Department op Labor, 

Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, April 12, 1916. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith the fifth report of the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics on labor conditions in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, prepared in accordance with the provisions of section 
76 of " An act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii/ ' 
as amended April 8, 1904. 
Very respectfully, 

W.B.Wilson, 

Secretary. 
Hon. Thomas R. Marshall, 

President of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 



Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

Washington, April 12, 1916. 
Sir: In accordance with the provisions of "An act to provide a 
government for the Territory of Hawaii/' approved April 30, 1900, 1 
have the hopor to transmit herewith the filth report on the conditions 
of labor in the Territory of Hawaii. The detailed provisions of the 
act directing this report are contained in section 76 thereof, as 
amended April 8, 1904, and read as follows: 

"It shall be the duty of the United States Commissioner of Labor 
to collect, assort, arrange, and present in reports in nineteen hundred 
and five, and every five years thereafter, statistical details relating 
to all departments of labor in the Territory of Hawaii, especially in 
relation to the commercial, industrial, social, educational, and sani- 
tary condition of the laboring classes, and to all such other subjects 
as Congress may by law direct. The said commissioner is especially 
charged to ascertain the highest, lowest, and average number of 
employees engaged in the various industries in the Territory, to be 
classified as to nativitv, sex, hours of labor, and conditions of employ- 
ment, and to report tlie same to Congress.' ' 

The materia] lor this report was collected and the larger part of the 
text was written by Dr. Victor S. Clark, a work for which he was 
especially qualified because he had performed similar services in 

5 
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preparing for the bureau the reports on Hawaii for the years 1902, 
1905, and 1910, and had been commissioner of immigration, labor, 
and statistics for Hawaii from 1910 to 1913. 
I am, very respectfully, 

Royal Meeker, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
The Secretary of Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS IN HAWAII. 



DESCRIPTIVE AND HISTORICAL. 

The Hawaiian Islands lie just within the Tropics, in the same lati- 
tude as Cuba, 2,100 miles southwest of San Francisco and 4,600 miles 
northwest of Panama. Twelve principal islands form the group, of 
which seven are inhabited. However, only four of these, with an 
aggregate area of 6,000 square miles, are extensively arable or have 
industries of importance. They are inhabited by more than 200,000 
people, of whom nearly 60 per cent are Asiatics. Of these the Japa- 
nese are the most numerous, followed in order by Chinese, Filipinos, 
and Koreans. Persons of native and mixed blood number nearly 
40,000. The residents of Caucasian origin embrace some 16,000 
Americans and North Europeans, and about 30,000 people of Portu- 
guese and Spanish birth or descent. These do not include troops 
stationed in Honolulu, of whom there are now nearly 10,000. 

Table 1.— POPULATION AT CENSU8 PERIODS FROM 1853 TO 1910, BY RACE. 



(The data for population from 1853 to 1806, Inclusive, have been taken from the Hawaiian Annual for 1901, 
and those for 1900 and 1910 from the records of the Census.] 


Races. 


1853 


1866 


1872 


1878 


1884 


1890 


1896 


1900 


1910 


Hawaiian 


70,086 
9S3 
364 


57,125 
1,640 
1,206 


49,044 
1,487 
1,938 


44,088 
8,420 
5,916 


40,014 

4,218 

17,937 

116 

U8,293 


34,436 
6,186 
15,301 
12,360 
»21,707 


81,019 

8,485 
19,382 
22,329 
27,805 


99,799 
7,857 
21,746 
56,230 
88,369 


26,041 


Part-Uawaiian 

Foreign-born Chinese 


12,506 
21,674 
79,674 
62,014 


All other 


1,755 


2,988 


*4,428 


4,561 






Total 


73,138 


62,959 


56,897 


57,986 


80,578 


89,990 


109,020 


154,001 


191,909 







1 These figures are necessary to make the totals given, but they do not agree with details as found in the 
Hawaiian Annual. 

Table a.— ESTIMATED POPULATION, JUNE 30, 1915, AND INCREA8E OR DECREASE 

SINCE 1910. 

[From the Report of the Governor of Hawaii.] 



Races. 


Census 

April 15, 

1910. 


Estimated 

June 30, 

1915. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Percent 
increase. 


Percent 
decrease. 


Hawaiian 


26,041 
12,506 
22,303 
1,990 
4,890 
13,029 
21,674 
79,674 

} 7,964 


24,120 

14,800 

23,650 

4,210 

5,060 

16,000 

21,770 

93,136 

/ 15,220 

\ 6,270 




1,921 




7.34 


Pftrt-Hftwaiian 


2,294 
1,347 
2,220 
190 
2,971 
96 
18,462 

} 12,526 


18.34 
6.04 
111.56 
3.89 
22.03 
.44 
16.92 

157.28 




Portuguese 






Spanish 






Porto RIcan 






Other Caucasian 






Chinese 






Japanese 






Filipinos 






All others 






Total 


190,071 
1,838 


223,256 
9,600 


35,106 
7,762 


1,921 


18.47 
422.31 


1.00 












Total 


191,909 


232,856 


42,868 


1,921 


22.34 


1.00 
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Since 1900 Hawaii has been a political dependency of the United 
States with a Territorial form of government. Members of any race 
except Mongolian immigrants can acquire citizenship, and the leg- 
islature conducts its proceedings in both the English and the Ha- 
waiian tongue. The Territory is divided into five counties, one 
embracing the leper settlement and the other four corresponding 
to the four principal insular divisions of the archipelago. 

AH the islands are mountainous and entirely of volcanic origin. 
No minerals of economic value occur and the indigenous flora and 
fauna are very limited. Moisture is carried to Hawaii by the north- 
east trade winds, which prevail throughout the year. Consequently 
the windward side of the archipelago has a heavy rainfall, and the 
northern and eastern coasts have a rugged contour, cut by deep 
ravines that extend from midmountain altitudes to the sea. In con- 
trast with this the leeward coasts are in some places comprised of con- 
siderable plains and are sodry as to require irrigation for successful agri- 
culture. There are few localities where the heat is excessive, though 
frosts never occur except in the mountains, some of which reach 
the altitude of perpetual snow. In general the climate is temperate, 
because the islands, though so far south, are bathed constantly by 
cool winds and ocean currents from the North Pacific. 

The political and social history of the Territory has been closely 
associated with its industrial development. Soon after Hawaii was 
discovered by Capt. Cook, the warring tribes of the different islands 
were subjected for the first time to a single king. This period of 
political integration coincided with the formative years of our own 
Republic, prior to the second war with England, when our merchant 
marine was rapidly growing and our commerce had already reached 
the Pacific Ocean. Yankee vessels started a sandalwood trade between 
Hawaii and China, and this commercial intercourse brought some 
Chinese traders to the new Kingdom, and those were probably the first 
people to make sugar in the islands. 

The same trade indirectly accounts for the appearance of the New 
England missionaries, who soon after 1820 gave laws and customs to the 
natives and took a loading part in organizing a modern civil govern- 
ment. They introduced the concept of private property, especially in 
land, and their influence gradually abolished the servitude of the com- 
mon people to the chiefs. Toward the middle of the century Hawaii 
became the principal outfitting and transshipping point of the Pacific 
whaling fleet, and several hundred vessels annually wintered at its 
ports. This strengthened the commercial ties between the King- 
dom and our Eastern States, while our acquisition and settlement 
of California developed its intercourse with the Pacific coast. When 
whaling declined our Government, after much deliberation and 
against the protracted opposition of the antiexpansionists in Con- 
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gress, concluded a treaty with the Kingdom, in 1876, by which Pearl 
Harbor was given to us for a naval station and Hawaiian sugar was 
admitted free of duty to our markets. Few then supposed that the 
island sugar crop would ever exceed 100,000 tons. With the ratifi- 
cation of this treaty Hawaii became an economic dependency of the 
United States, and both its industrial and its political destiny were 
virtually determined. 

Prior to the treaty there were a few small sugar plantations in 
Hawaii, but the country was devoted chiefly to grazing and varied 
crops. Only a small part of the land was cultivated and the popu- 
lation had been declining for a century . Already a few Chinese coolies 
•had been imported by planters, under a contract modeled upon the 
provisions of the American seaman's law, which previously had been 
adopted by the native Government to control the recruiting of 
whaling crews in the Kingdom. 1 

The great stimulus given the sugar industry by the free admis- 
sion of its product to the American market created a large demand 
for labor, both to open new land and to plant and cultivate sugar 
cane. This was supplied by continuing and extending the importa- 
tion of Chinese coolies, and by bringing indentured laborers from 
Japan and from the Portuguese islands of the Atlantic. So long as 
the contract labor system continued the orientals brought to Hawaii 
were mostly young single men, who returned to their native countries 
after their indentures had expired; but the Portuguese were accom- 
panied by their families and became permanent residents. 

In 1900 annexation to the United States abolished the coolie sys- 
tem. After a short period of confusion and disorganization in the 
labor market, due to the boom in cane planting and plantation pro- 
motion that accompanied annexation and to changed conditions of 
employment, it was found that field hands worked nearly or quite as 
well and as regularly under a free contract as under the former con- 
tract of indenture. Wages rose and Chinese were kept out by the 
Federal exclusion law. But until the recent "gentlemen's agree- 
ment" with Japan thousands of immigrants from that country made 
Hawaii a stopping place on their way to California, and afforded a 
constant stream of labor for the plantations. 

Under this mutual understanding between our Government and 
that of Japan, which went into effect July 1, 1907, the authorities 
of the latter country ceased to grant passports to laborers departing 
for Hawaii or the mainland of the United States, unless they were 
returning residents of this country, and our own officials refused to 
admit Japanese laborers unless they possessed such passports. 
Japan thus ended a practice by which Japanese laborers were assisted 

i A history of this legislation is given on pp. 12-20 of the Report of the Commissioner of Labor on Hawaii 
for 1902. 
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by "emigration companies" in their own country, which were 
financial associations advancing transportation to intending emi- 
grants, to get to Hawaii or the Pacific coast. Those who thus came 
to Hawaii usually emigrated in a short time to the mainland. Jap- 
anese labor agents in California and other Western States procured 
positions for them, and these labor agents not infrequently advanced 
the passage money from Honolulu to destinations in America to 
the men for whom they secured employment. When this supply 
of Japanese was restricted, the planters found a new recruiting 
field in the Philippines, from which about 15,000 laborers have been 
brought within five years. The Territorial government for a number 
of years paid the fares to Hawaii of several thousand immigrants 
from Spain and Portugal. At first the passage moneys were col- 
lected directly from the planters. More recently these funds have 
been derived from the proceeds of a special income tax which is 
paid largely by the plantations and by those interested in the sugar 
industry. The people thus induced to immigrate to the Territory 
were supposed to come as permanent settlers. A few thousand Rus- 
sians were brought from Manchuria by the same agency. This move- 
ment had the twofold purpose of relieving the labor shortage and of 
increasing the population eligible to citizenship. In fact, the fear of 
an oriental electorate had much to do with the adoption of this policy. 
Recently these activities of the Territory have ceased, though a gov- 
ernment department still exists, with authority to resume assisting 
immigration when it seems desirable. Two considerations have pre- 
vented the continuance of European immigration with Territorial 
aid — the uncertain prospects of the principal industry of the islands 
under a free-sugar policy, and the fact that a large number of the 
immigrants leave immediately upon arrival or shortly afterward for 
California. This movement to the coast continues because of the 
wider opportunities of the mainland. It may be due in some degree 
to the fact that California is associated in the minds of Spaniards 
with gold discoveries and stories of vast wealth. It continues with 
little diminution in spite of the fact that many of these immigrants 
suffer privations in California and ultimately become dependent on 
charity and have to bo returned to their own country. 

GENERAL LABOR CONDITIONS. 

A large oriental population and a tropical climate make labor con- 
ditions in Hawaii different from those on the mainland of the United 
States. But there is probably no other tropical country except 
northern Queensland where average earnings and tho standard of 
living of workers are as high as in the islands. Cuban plantation 
hands recoive more pay per day for part of the year, but employ- 
ment at these wages is not so continuous as in Hawaii, whilo housing 
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and sanitary conditions for ordinary laborers are below the Hawaiian 
standard. However, wages in the Territory are lower, and the 
opportunity for a common laborer to advance is less, than in California. 

Skilled American and part-Hawaiian mechanics in Honolulu earn 
from $3 to $5 a day, and unskilled laborers and helpers are paid $1.50 
and $2 a day. Working people of this class live in small frame 
cottages, not so good as the. houses occupied by town and village 
workers of the same grade in our colder American climate, but 
preferable as homes to many of the tenements occupied by the un- 
skilled laboring population of our large cities. Clothing costs more per 
article but less per individual than on the mainland. Little fuel is 
used except for cooking, and table expenses vary with the manner 
as well as the standard of living — this depending upon the propor- 
tion of imported food the taste of the workingman demands. The 
general condition of Hawaiian workers presents no evidence of 
economic hardship, though individual instances of such hardship 
doubtless occur. 

Beneath the surface also there must lurk traces of the struggle 
attending the displacement of white and Hawaiian by oriental labor, 
which has continued ever since Asiatics began to leave field work 
for other occupations. However, this displacement has been caused 
by social antipathies almost as much as by economic competition, 
and data relating to its various phases are largely conjectural. 

Rural labor conditions are standardized by the nearly uniform 
practice of sugar plantations, and here we enter the realm of more 
exact information. Sugar plantations employ so large a part of the 
rural laboring population that other employers are obliged to con- 
form to their labor standards. Moreover these plantations keep a 
statistical record of their labor history. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

Sugar forms about nine-tenths in value of the agricultural produce 
of Hawaii, and more than one-fifth of the entire population is upon 
plantation pay rolls. The industry is highly centralized and capital- 
ized and it presents an excellent example of typical twentieth century 
methods of production. Its growth has been regular and rapid, as 
is indicated by an increase in the crop from 360,038 tons in 1901, 
the year following annexation, to 646,445 tons in 1915. This progress 
has been accomplished in two ways — by bringing more land into 
cultivation, mostly through great irrigation works, and by increasing 
the return of cane per acre and the amount of sugar made from a 
ton of cane through scientific cultivation, cane selection and breed- 
ing, pest control, and fertilization, and through improved construc- 
tion and practice in mill and boiling house. This advance, indicative 
of a complex and highly organized industry, has been possible only 
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through the expenditure of large sums of money in experiment and 
improvements. Under dispersed ownership and direction, such 
experiments might have been conducted by the Government, but 
it is not likely that their results would have been so uniformly applied 
as has actually been the case. 

However, other conditions, some of them going back to the origin 
of cane planting in the islands, account for this centralized system of 
agriculture, which, indeed, characterizes sugar making the world 
over. Even before the arrival of white men the land was held by 
the chiefs in large grants under a sort of feudal tenure. These hold- 
ings persisted and came partly under the control of Americans and 
Europeans during the grazing era, before cane was extensively culti- 
vated in Hawaii. The pastoral lands are still controlled in that 
form. Though the early sugar mills were small affairs, whose ruins 
may still be seen at several places in the islands, the men who owned 
them were mostly large landholders. A few central mills were built 
to serve groups of smaller cane farmers; but in every case such mills 
within a few years were acquired by companies which soon came to 
control the land, instead of the landowners maintaining control of 
the mill. 

Early plantations depended on direct rainfall for their crops or had 
inexpensive irrigation. With the larger development of cane plant- 
ing, when this industry extended into the formerly arid districts 
that have proved so wonderfully adapted to this form of agriculture, 
a large capital was required for initial outlays, exclusive of the cost 
of the mill. Irrigation works demanded heavier investments than 
individuals would risk in a single enterprise. The Government was 
not ready to undertake water development for agricultural purposes. 
So the utilization of these arid lands fell into the hands of large 
companies. Sometimes the water company and the planting com- 
pany were distinct corporations, but their relations and interests 
were so intimate that they were always under identical control. 
Where artesian wells were used for irrigation their construction was 
undertaken by the planting company itself. With the extension of 
cane raising into the arid sections of Hawaii, therefore, came the 
organization of larger corporations than before, and to-day the 
largest plantations are in such districts. But the example and suc- 
cess of these big companies influenced the organization of the industry 
in regions of direct rainfall, where otherwise cane fanning might 
have remained relatively more dispersed than at present. Some 
citizens in Hawaii oppose this centralized system of agriculture, and 
resent the control over their economic independence which is thus 
given into the hands of plantation officials. But it doubtless is the 
most efficient way of making sugar, and, measured by this material 
standard, the fittest method of production has survived. 
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There are 47 corporations in Hawaii exclusively or largely engaged 
in producing sugar, of which 43 operate mills. One plantation with- 
out a mill is owned by the Mormon Church, and five individual cane 
growers raise crops equal to those of the smaller corporations. One 
of these unincorporated planters also has a mill. All the companies 
are owned and controlled by Americans or Europeans with a single 
exception — a small establishment that passed into the hands of 
Japanese in 1915. 

Some very profitable companies, including one or two large ones, 
are practically closed corporations, owned by a few estates . and 
families, and their stock seldom appears in the open market. But 
most plantation stocks are quoted and dealt in upon the Honolulu 
Stock Exchange and at San Francisco. A few companies are incor- 
porated in California. Nearly 10,000 individuals and firms are share- 
holders in Hawaiian sugar companies. 

As in large manufacturing and transportation industries upon 
the mainland, policies are determined and directorates are named 
by a small group of men, who give their entire time and most of their 
capital to the sugar business. These men have developed a very 
efficient organ of centralized control in the factor system. There are 
five principal sugar agencies in Honolulu, 1 each of which represents 
from 4 to 13 plantations and handles crops aggregating from 55,000 
to 160,000 tons. In addition, there are other firms representing one 
or two plantations each. These houses not only are purchasing and 
financial agents of the plantations, but they largely appoint and con- 
trol the managing force of the different companies, determine planta- 
tion policies, and through their traveling auditors and engineers 
constantly inspect, advise, and to some extent direct mill and field 
operations. 

With three exceptions, all the incorporated sugar plantations in 
Hawaii belong to the Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association, whose 
directorate is composed of representatives from the several agencies. 
The association's funds are raised by a tonnage tax upon the sugar 
produced by its members. The association conducts a large experi- 
ment station, besides making field and mill experiments at several 
plantations. It recruits labor and supervises labor conditions, com- 
piles statistics, and supervises marketing arrangements. More par- 
ticularly in relation to labor, it maintains a regular force of recruiters 
in the Philippines and has a local transportation service in those 
islands for supplying hands to Hawaiian plantations; and, in this 
connection, it prescribes schedules of wages to be paid to ordinary 
field hands by plantations receiving labor from this source. It also 
has established and supervises a system of bonuses for plantation 

i Alexander & Baldwin, Brewer 6 Co., Castle & Cooke, Davies & Co., and HackfeW A Co. 
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laborers, which is described later in this report; but it does not regu- 
late the wages or working conditions of laborers other than field 
hands. 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONS OF SUGAR PRODUCTION. 

While methods of manufacture are in a general way nearly uniform 
throughout the islands, methods of cultivation and transportation 
vary as widely as do the sharply contrasted topographical and 
climatic conditions found in different localities. In well-watered 
regions, where the land is broken by ravines, the ground is plowed 
and cultivated with animals, and cane is carried to the mills in 
flumes. Where the land is rough and the rain only sufficient for 
cultivation, the cane is sometimes taken to the mill by conveyors 
miming on a wire rope suspended on poles. Rainfall districts usually 
have a rank weed growth, which makes cultivation to kill weeds a 
principal item of expense after planting. Green cropping is some- 
times used to restore land in wet districts as a partial substitute for 
commercial fertilizers. The varieties of cane best suited to such 
sections are not always the varieties that give the best results in 
dry regions, where "Lahaina" cane, which has an exceedingly rank 
and tangled growth, and is difficult to cultivate, strip, or harvest, 
is still largely raised. There the seasons are more definite and the 
period of cane maturity, when it has a maximum sugar content, is 
shorter than is the rule on irrigated plantations. Rainfall planta- 
tions usually have a smaller tonnage of cane per acre and a smaller 
yield of sugar per ton than those in irrigated districts. In general, 
methods of cultivation are slightly more extensive, as compared with 
the highly intensive cultivation of irrigated plantations; although 
everywhere in Hawaii cultivation is very intensive as compared with 
Cuba and most other cane-growing countries. 

In irrigated districts land is plowed by steam, furrows are laid with 
a surveyor's level, and as each row of cane stands in an irrigation 
ditch, animal cultivation is little used. On the other hand, weeds 
do not grow so rapidly or abundantly as in wet regions and can be 
removed by hand labor. Railways carry the cane to mills. Water 
for irrigation is generally obtained from the mountains, where rain 
falls almost continuously throughout the year. Extensive tunnels 
and ditches, sometimes extending 30 miles or more into the mountains, 
tap the high regions of heavy rainfall and conduct the water to the 
lower levels of little or no rainfall. Artificial reservoirs are some- 
times constructed to store the water, but these structures are so 
costly to build and so easily cracked and destroyed by slight earth- 
quake shocks that they are not extensively used. Water pumped 
by steam or electricity from deep wells is sometimes used for irriga- 
tion, but frequently water so obtained is brackish and must be used 
sparingly if at all. Commercial fertilizers can be used with maximum 
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effect in irrigated districts, because they are not washed away by 
rains; and it pays to use fertilizers liberally, for the initial expenditure 
for irrigation ditches is great and large yields must be obtained to 
meet these expenses and yield profits. The grinding season is long, 
in a few places continuing throughout the year. Indeed, so system- 
atic and artificial are methods of agriculture in these highly developed 
districts that cane growing may be likened to a manufacturing 
industry which works up the raw materials — seed cane, water, 
fertilizer, sunlight, and heat — into sugar cane. 

These varying conditions of cultivation influence the conditions of 
labor. Climatically the rainfall regions are cooler than the irrigated 
regions. In the latter there is relatively less lost time on account of 
bad weather, though in some dry places extreme heat lessens regu- 
larity of employment. The Chinese are supposed to stand the heat 
better than other nationalities. Spaniards and Porto Ricans, espe- 
cially t>n their first arrival, complain of heavy rains and migrate to 
drier districts; and some incur diseases from working in wet cane. 
But the relatively large amount of teaming in rainfall regions, and 
their cooler temperature, attract Portuguese and Hawaiians, who 
handle animals well and are employed in the better paid occupations 
in which they are used. Small cane farmers are more numerous in 
the rainfall than in the irrigated districts. But irrigated planta- 
tions employ a larger mechanical force and more semiskilled hands 
to operate railways, pumps, and steam plows, and the higher pay in 
these occupations attracts a good grade of labor. 

FIELD EMPLOYMENT ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS. 

Field employment covers all occupations outside the mill and office, 
including those of workers engaged in transportation and in maintain- 
ing field and camp equipment. The supervision of field operations is 
in charge of overseers, known locally as "lunas," a term applied to 
all foremen below the manager. The manager's salary is sometimes 
$1,000 a month or more, while the lowest-paid foreman, such as the 
boss of the women's gang, receives wages little above those of a good 
field hand. Nearly every plantation has a head carpenter and a 
head blacksmith, and those of larger size have foremen mechanics in 
other trades. These as a rule, like the lunas, are salaried men paid 
by the calendar month. Common laborers and field hands are paid 
a daily wage, totaled for a month of 26 working days. Some assist- 
ant mechanics, especially on large plantations, are also salaried men; 
but helpers are ordinary laborers transferred from field work. Train 
crews consist of an engineer and an assistant, who is usually the 
fireman. During the season when cane is being hauled, and on large 
plantations throughout the year, one or two brakemen are employed 
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for every locomotive in service. Except in one or two recent in- 
stances, steam tractors are not used for plowing, but the gang plows 
are drawn across the field between two standing engines by wire 
ropes winding on a drum. Two engineers and possibly as many 
firemen or helpers are therefore needed for each plow. In addition 
there is a water tender, who hauls water and fuel for the engines. 
Upon the plow itself is a steerer, who directs its course across the 
field, and several riders. Those termed surveyors upon the pay rolls 
are often no more than furrow levelers, who lay out the fields before 
planting. Mules are used for animal cultivation, which presents no 
features not familiar upon mainland farms. Field hands are em- 
ployed in planting, hoeing, fertilizing, irrigating, and stripping. The 
latter operation, which is not universally practiced, consists of pull- 
ing the dead leaves off the lower cane stalks, thus admitting the sun- 
light and air that make the sugar in the cane itself. 

Harvesting consists of cutting and trimming the cane and getting 
it to mill. Sometimes the dead leaves are burned off before cutting. 
Cane cutters are usually paid by the ton, at such a rate that their earn- 
ings exceed those of day hands. The top joints of cane are used as 
seed ; and in case of varieties which it is desired to increase rapidly the 
entire stalks are cut into joints for planting. This also is a contract 
operation, but is paid for at a lower rate, and is light work, left to 
children and women, or to old men. After the cane is cut it is bun- 
dled and carried to the flume, railway, or wire rope conveyor, accord- 
ing to the kind of transportation employed. Men and women often 
work in teams at this occupation, the women collecting the stalks 
into bundles and the men carrying the heavy bundles to their imme- 
diate loading place. Men delivering the cane into the flumes are 
known as flumers, but the same term also designates watchers who 
ore stationed at different points to keep the flumes clear. Loading 
cane, whether into wagons or railway cars, is done almost entirely 
by contract. 

Irrigated plantations have a group of special occupations. Res- 
ervoir men and ditch men live at isolated points to watch the water 
heads and turn the water at proper times into main feed ditches. A 
corps of engineers, oilers, and firemen is required to operate steam 
pumps. This irrigation force is on duty seven days a week, except 
during occasional periods of rainfall, which occur even in the drier 
districts. 

SUGAR-MILL OCCUPATIONS. 

After cane reaches the mill it is crushed between rollers, the juice 
is clarified, filtered, and evaporated, and the sugar is dried, bagged, 
and shipped or warehoused. Most mill occupations require little 
special skill and command no higher pay than field labor, except 
that mill hands work 12 hours, while those in the field work 10 hours. 
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A few positions pay higher rates. One or two men are engaged in 
unloading cane from cars by a mechanical device, or in tending feed 
flume where cane is brought by water. If cables are used they usually 
deliver the cane directly into cars on a short railway, or into a re- 
ceiving yard at the mill itself. Four or five men form a shift on the 
carriers or endless belt conveyor that takes the cane evenly to the 
crusher. Modern mills have 9, 12, or 15 rollers, and these require 
constant attendance, taking the labor of as many or more men than 
serve the carriers. From the mill the juice is pumped into receiving 
tanks in the boiling house. This department employs rather more 
skilled labor than the mill proper, as some experience is needed at 
every stage of operation until the sugar reaches the bags. But this 
labor is of attendance mainly, and does not require severe physical 
exertion. The number of men employed at each stage of manu- 
facture varies with the size of the establishment; but there is at 
least one man at the liming or juice tank, another on the clarifiers, 
another on the filters, one or more on the evaporators, an assistant 
besides the sugar boiler at the strike pan where the concentrated 
juice is crystallized, and a man for every large or every two small 
centrifugals. The labors of the men who control the processes 
through which the cane juice goes from the mill to the strike pad 
consist principally in passing the juice, by means of cocks or pumps, 
from one tank to another, either at fixed intervals of time, or at the 
direction of the sugar boiler or chemist. In better equipped mills 
are several intermediate processes not mentioned, but they are 
nearly automatic. 

After the sugar leaves the centrifugals it is bagged, the bags — 
previously marked — are closed, and the sugar is stacked in the ware- 
house or on cars by sugar-room men. Scattered through the boiling 
house are tenders to the molasses and juice pumps. An extra man 
may have charge of the molasses tanks; a woman is employed to 
repair filter cloths; and the chemist or sugar boiler has helpers or 
sampling boys, besides whom there are miscellaneous and extra hands 
with no specific occupation. In addition, the engineer has an engine- 
room staff of wipers and oilers, water tenders, and firemen. 

The mill force has employment only during the grinding season, 
which may last from three to nine months, and in a few places irregu- 
larly throughout the year. During the remaining months most of 
the ordinary hands return to field occupations. Skilled men, such 
aa the engineer and his helpers and perhaps the sugar boiler, are 
engaged during the "dead" season in overhauling and repairing mill 
and boiling-house machinery and in installing new apparatus. 
Nearly every sugar mill in Hawaii is in a state of constant change, 
and few pass more than a season without modifying or improving 
their equipment. 

41104°— S. Doc. 4J2, 64-1 2 
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Mills generally work two shifts during the grinding season, the 
hands remaining on duty 12 hours and taking their meals in the 
building. As their duties while exacting are not arduous, the extra 
money they earn makes these positions eagerly sought by field hands. 
Some mills do not receive enough cane to work double shifts, but are 
not able to handle their cane in ordinary working hours. Under 
these exceptional conditions it is the practice to work long hours, 
paying an excess rate for overtime. In such cases men make in- 
creased earnings for a few months, their hours increasing toward mid 
season and declining to normal when the grinding is finished. So 
little special skill is required for millwork that men are shifted from 
job to job as convenience requires, often without a change of pay. 
The classification of occupations varies in different factories, and is 
at best very shifting. 

NATIONALITY OF SUGAR-PLANTATION EMPLOYEES. 

The nationality of sugar-plantation employees for a series of years 
is shown in the following table: 

TABLE 8.— NUMBER AND PER CENT OP SUGAR-PLANTATION EMPLOYEES OF EACH 
NATIONALITY, 1901, 1902, and 1904-1915. 

[These numbers represent employees of members of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association, and since 
1906 are for January 1 each year. They include also employees of one or two planters not members of 
the association. Tha omissions ftmnamt tn less *>»*" g !»«• «<"* ***** *<* "*>«•• ftff<**. ft™ rutin of nationalities ] 

NUMBER. 



Nationality. 


1901 


1902 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


American 






609 

2,876 


654 
3,194 


667 
8,042 


644 

3,861 


621 

3,497 
733 


688 

8,686 

668 


636 

8,776 
656 

188 


670 

3,811 
626 
282 


686 

4,098 

1,344 

210 


660 

4,061 

1,361 

137 


638 

8,550 

1,868 
78 


627 


European: 
Portuguese.. 
Spanish 


2,417 


2,669 


3,507 
1,591 


R^iwiftn. 














97 


Other 






470 
1,312 
2,066 

3,778 
32,331 
2,435 


455 
1,711 
2,029 

3,938 
28,030 
4,895 


486 
1,491 
1,986 

3,932 
26,255 
4,265 


415 
1,284 
1,921 

3,364 
28,035 
3,180 


438 
1,111 
1,912 

3,096 

31,774 

2,334 

183 

4 


380 
1,172 
1,919 

2,826 

31,280 

1,861 

155 

66 




Hawaiian 

Porto Rican... 

Oriental:' 

Chinese 

Japanese — 
Korean 


1,470 
2,096 

4,976 
27,637 


1,493 
2,036 

3,937 
31,029 


1,102 

1,966 

2,873 

28,351 

L814 

1,490 

411 


1,222 
1,918 

2,802 

28,327 

1,744 

3,268 

287 


1,366 
1,822 

2,927 

27,066 

1,859 

3,563 

283 


1,109 
1,608 

2,628 

25,297 

1,510 

7; 456 

308 


934 
1,480 

2,353 
24,080 
1,521 
8,812 
815 


971 
1,423 

2,249 

24,046 

1,388 

8 695 


Filipino 






All other 


1,092 


1,078 


83 


45 


26 


28 


310 


Total... 


39,587 


42,242 


45,860 


44,951 


42,150 


42,122 


45,603 


44,486 


43,095 


44,797 


45,214 


46,159 


45,629 


44,904 



PER CENT. 



AniArican 






1.1 
6.8 


L6 
7.1 


1.6 
7.2 


1.3 
8.0 


LI 

7.7 

L6 


1.3 

8.1 
1.5 


L4 

8.8 
1.3 
.8 


1.5 

8.5 
1.2 
.6 


L5 

9.1 

8.0 

.5 


hi 

8.8 
2.9 
.8 


L4 

7.8 
4.1 
.2 


1.4 


European: 
Portuguese.. 

flpftntati- 


6.1 


6.3 


7.8 
3.5 


Russian 














.2 


Other 






1.0 
2.9 
4.5 

8.2 
70.5 
5.3 


1.0 
8.8 
4.5 

8.8 
62.4 
10.9 


1.2 
8.5 

4.7 

9.3 
62.3 
10.1 


1.0 
8.0 
4.6 

8.0 
66.6 
7.5 


1.0 
2.4 
4.2 

6.8 

69.7 

6.1 

.4 

0) 


.9 
2.6 
4.3 

6.4 
70.3 

4.2 
.8 
.1 




Hawaiian 

Porto Rican... 
Oriental: 

Chinese 

Japanese — 

TCorAAfi 


3.7 
5.3 

12.6 
69.6 


8.5 

4.8 

9.3 
73.5 


2.5 

4.6 

6.7 
66.8 
4.2 
3.4 
1.0 


2.7 
4.8 

6.3 

63.2 

3.9 

7.3 

.6 


3.0 
4.0 

6.6 

69.9 

4.1 

7.9 

.6 


2.4 
8.5 

6.7 
64.8 

3.3 

16.2 

.7 


2.0 
3.2 

5.2 
62.8 

3.3 
19.3 

.7 


2.2 
3.2 

5.0 

63.5 

3.1 


Filipino 






10.4 


All other 


2.8 


2.6 


.2 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.7 


Total... 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. Oi 100. 0J 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0. loao 


100.0 



1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Although the amount of sugar made by these plantations increased 
more than 60 per cent during the last 10 years of this period, the 
number of employees shows no appreciable change. This is due 
partly to the cessation of development work, but it is mainly the 
result of better methods of production. The shifting of nationalities 
has responded closely to the recruiting policy pursued at different 
times. Government-assisted immigration accounts for the appear- 
ance of Spaniards and Russians upon the pay rolls and for the tempo- 
rary rise in the number of Portuguese. But the table indicates 
clearly that white and Hawaiian laborers leave plantation work for 
other occupations so rapidly that their numbers can be maintained 
only by constant accessions from without the Territory. The same 
thing is even more observable in the case of the Japanese on account 
of their large numbers. Since 1908 they have decreased from nearly 
32,000 to about 24,000, in spite of the growing Japanese population 
of the Territory. They have been replaced by another Asiatic race, the 
Filipinos, but as over 15,000 of these have been brought to Hawaii 
within five years expressly to work on plantations, and since the total 
number of those who have returned to the Philippines, together with 
those now on plantations, is only about 9,000, it is evident that many 
of the latter also have sought employment elsewhere. 

NATIONALITY OF SKILLED EMPLOYEES. 

In plantation statistics employees receiving $50 a month or more, 
excluding the earnings of contractors and of persons receiving in excess 
of this sum on account of overtime, are classed as skilled without 
regard to occupation. The nationality of these employees for the 11 
years ending with January, 1915, is shown in the following table: 

Table 4.— NATIONALITY OF SKILLED SUGAR PLANTATION EMPLOYEES, 1904-1915. 

[Compiled from statistics of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association. Employees of one or two small 

plantations are not included.] 





Ameri- 
can. 


Ha- 
waiian. 


Porto 
Rican. 


European. 


Fili- 
pino. 


Oriental. 


All 
others. 




Year. 


Portu- 
guese. 


Span- 
ish. 


Rus- 
sian. 


Other. 


Japa- 
nese. 


Chi- 
nese. 


Ko- 
rean. 


Total. 


1904... 


452 
636 
639 
517 
481 
525 
644 
611 
627 
606 
577 
579 


155 
200 
211 
186 
177 
190 
122 
146 
165 
162 
165 
159 


8 
5 

4 
7 
9 

'"""io" 

9 
9 
6 
11 
12 


816 
361 
404 
385 
412 
424 
286 
316 
843 
354 
350 
372 






358 
376 
393 
317 
306 
308 


""u 


347 
354 
304 
278 
344 
385 
115 
165 
188 
238 
276 
276 


45 
44 
52 
47 
46 
46 
28 
45 
49 
43 
33 
31 


5 
3 

6 
5 
6 

4 
1 
3 
3 

4 
3 

4 


5 

4 
4 
3 

i" 

289 
239 
232 
256 
269 
255 


• 1,691 
1 883 


1905... 






1906... 






1,917 
1,745 
1,782 
1,895 
1,397 
1,542 
1,623 
1,679 
1,697 
1,696 


1907... 






1908... 
1909... 


1 




1910... 


1 
4 

2 

4 
4 
3 


1 
4 
6 
4 
8 
2 


1911... 






1913... 






1913... 
1914... 
1915... 




2 

6 
3 
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The sudden decrease of Japanese skilled hands in 191 is explained 
largely by the decision of plantation managers not to reemploy Jap- 
anese foremen, mechanics, and millmen who joined plantation laborers 
in the strike of 1909. 

Skilled hands temporarily increased in number between 1905 and 
1909, partly on account of the large amount of development and con- 
struction then under way. Their subsequent decrease, however, is 
partly due to the recent employment of Asiatics and Portuguese in 
skilled and semiskilled occupations at less than $50 a month, where 
previously Hawaiians and Europeans other than Portuguese were 
employed at a higher rate. The following two tables show this dis- 
placement more definitely: 

Table 5.-NUMBER, PER CENT, AND AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARY OF OVERSEER8 
AND FOREMEN ON HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1902, 1906, 1910, AND 1915, BY 
RACE. 

[Compiled from data collected from pay rolls by Federal agents in Hawaii, and includes all plantations.] 



Race of overseers 
and foremen. 



1902 



Num- 
ber. 



Per 
cent. 



Aver- 
age 
month- 

salary. 



1905 



Num- 
ber. 



Per 

dent. 



Aver- 
age 
month 

, ly 
salary. 



1910 



Num- 
ber. 



Per 
cent 



Aver- 
age 
month- 

salary. 



1915 



Num- 
ber. 



Per 
cent. 



Aver- 
age 
month- 

sahry. 



Caucasian 

Hawaiian and Part- 
Hawaiian 

Portuguese 

Chinese 

Japanese 



366 44.0 $87.64 



839 38.7 



$84.36 333 



106 
203 



129 



12. 
24.4 
3.4 
15.5 



47.90 
42.93 
36.67 
31.52 



116 

273 

24 

» 125 



13.2 

31.1 

2.7 

14.3 



44.24 
42.19 
31.70 
31.33 



'123 
310 
»25 

•226 



32.7 

12.1 
30. 
2.5 
22.2 



196.03 

45.63 
42.90 
36.81 
3L96 



291 

94 

365 

«26 

U77 



30.5 $104.95 



9.9 
38.3 

2.7 
18.6 



52.99 
46.91 
38.93 
36.60 



Total.. 



100. C 61.21 



*877 



100.0 



66.93 



•1,017 



100.0 58.04 



•953 



100.0 63.10 



i Including 1 New Zealander. 

* Including 1 Guam Islander. 

• Including 1 Filipino. 
« Including 7 Filipinos, 
ft Including 2 Koreans. 



ft Including 1 Korean. 
' Including 4 Koreans. 

• Including 1 Guam Islander, 1 Filipino, and 1 Korean. 

• Including 7 Filipinos and 4 Koreans. 



The decline in the number of Japanese in this table, and to a lees 
extent in Table 6, has accompanied their rather more marked 
decrease in the whole plantation force, as shown in Table 3. 

In the table that follows skilled hands embrace mechanics and 
their assistants receiving wages higher than those of ordinary labor- 
ers; engineers, oilers, water tenders, and firemen in mills; similar 
employees on pumps, locomotives, and steam plows; and sugar 
boilers, chemists, and assistant chemists exclusive of laboratory 
helpers. The classification is intended to include under this head 
positions that might well be filled by citizens. 
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TABLE 6.— NUMBER, PER CENT, AND AVERAGE DAILY WAGE OP SKILLED HANDS ON 
HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1902, 1905, 1910, AND 1915, BY RACE. 

(Compiled from data collected from pay rolls by Federal agents In Hawaii, and Includes all plantations. 
Occupations are classified as skilled on account of their character rather than the rate of pay.] 





1902 


1905 


1910 


1915 


Race of skilled hands. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Aver- 
age 
dally 
wage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Aver- 
daily 
wage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Aver- 
age 
daily 
wage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Aver- 
age 
daily 
wage. 


Caucasian 

Hawaiian and Part- 
Hawaiian 


1352 

U60 
230 
HI 

1,075 


18.3 

8.3 
11.9 

5.8 
55.7 


$4.22 

1.80 
1.69 
1.22 
1.06 


322 

» 163 
286 
155 

1,272 


14.6 

7.4 
13.0 

7.1 
57.9 


$4.38 

1.68 
1.61 
1.06 
.97 


346 

• 138 

309 

151 

• 1,580 


13.7 

5.5 
12.2 

6.0 
62.6 


$3.86 

1.56 
1.49 
1.27 
1.05 


« 346 

193 

463 

'214 

•1,504 


12.7 

7.1 
17.0 

7.9 
55.3 


•$3.98 
1.85 


Portuguese 


1.67 


Chinese 


1.11 


Japanese. . 


1.21 






Total. 


101.928 


100.0 


1.78 


» 2, 198 


100.0 


1.61 


"2,524 


100.0 


1.53 


U2,720 100.0 


* 1.67 







» Including 2 West Indian Negroes and 1 New Zealander. 

• Including 1 American Negro. 

ft Including 3 who also receive board. 

« Including 3 Filipinos and 1 South Sea Islander. 

• Including 2 Filipinos. 

• Including 7 Filipinos and 1 Guam Islander. 
' Including 109 Filipinos and 1 Hindu. 

ft Including 8 Koreans. 

ft Including 10 Koreans. 

>• Including 2 West Indian Negroes, 1 New Zealander, 3 Filipinos, and 1 South Sea Islander. 

ii Including 7 Filipinos, 1 Guam Islander, and 8 Koreans. 

» Including 1 American Negro, 109 Filipinos, 1 Hindu, and 10 Koreans. 

AGE AND SEX OF UNSKILLED WAGE EARNERS ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS. 

Complete figures showing the employment of women and children 
on sugar plantations are not obtainable, because some work upon 
contracts where there is no separate record of their labor. The 
number of unskilled wage hands upon plantation pay rolls, classified 
by sex and as adults and minors, is given in the statistics of the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association, from which the following 
table has been compiled. The word "minors" is loosely used on 
plantations to include all employees who on account of youth receive 
a lower rate of pay than adults. Furthermore, the figures below 
are for January 1, a time when there are fewer children employed 
than during the summer vacation. Finally, women and children do 
not work as regularly as men, and the pay rolls carry many names 
credited with only two or three days' work a month, during school 
holidays or while a particular operation, like seed cutting, is at its 
height. Consequently the following table is offered for the contrast of 
national customs it presents, rather than as an accurate statement of 
female and child employment. 
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Tabub 7.— NUMBER OF MEN, WOMEN, AND MALE AND FEMALE MINORS EMPLOYED 
AS UNSKILLED WAGE HANDS ON HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTATIONS, IN THE MONTH 
OF JANUARY, 1906-1916, BY RACE. 





Hawaiian. 


Portuguese and Spanish. 


Other Caucasians. 


Year. 


Men. 


Wo- 


Minors. 


Men. 


Wo- 


Minors. 


Men. 


Wo- 


Minors. 




Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


1906 


1,200 
1,005 
827 
861 
847 
906 
919 
795 
663 
679 


7 
9 
20 
17 
18 
18 
20 
10 
15 
18 


46 
67 
59 
60 
68 
92 
90 
66 
56 
64 


7 
...... 

4 
1 

1 
4 
1 
1 


1,882 
2,200 
2,762 
2,775 
2,885 
2,765 
3,515 
3,396 
3,420 
3,292 


127 
162 
285 
255 
218 
153 
327 
407 
347 
255 


510 
512 
589 
631 

675 
713 
820 
850 
843 
778 


69 
73 
161 
149 
112 
157 
187 
214 
178 
183 


1,742 
1,095 
1,758 
1,659 
1,589 
1,418 
1,251 
1,213 
1,055 
1,023 


66 
71 
88 
82 
155 
128 
114 
105 
64 
68 


226 
184 
167 
137 
146 
134 
149 
117 
109 
106 


15 


1907 


16 


1908 •. 


28 


1909 


39 


1910 


19 


1911 


34 


1912 


29 


1913 


34 


1914 


26 


1916 


25 








Filipino. 


Japanese. 


Other Orientals. 


Year. 


Men. 


Wo- 
men. 


Minora. 


Men. 


Wo- 
men. 

— - 

1,786 
1,515 
2,267 
2,198 
1,709 
1,614 
1,455 
1,871 
1,688 
1,718 


Minora. 


Men. 


Wo- 
men. 


Minors. 




Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


1906 










17,145 
19,325 
21,030 
20,135 
15,036 
13,656 
10,483 
9,396 
9,543 
9,256 


38 
114 
214 
77 
76 
110 
132 
205 
317 
298 


5 
3 
10 
23 
4 
24 
60 
36 
90 
68 


5,523 
4,163 
3,560 
2,844 
2,001 
1,868 
1,537 
1,533 
1,739 
1,305 


72 
49 
60 
24 
13 
5 
7 
11 
13 
10 


44 

18 
6 
82 
14 
10 
12 
7 
6 
4 


1 


1907 












1908 

1909 


171 
135 
1,457 
2,690 
2,418 
5,102 
6,012 
5,230 


10 
9 
16 
26 
19 
69 
77 
31 


...... 

17 
11 
11 

59 
76 
53 


2 

****3* 

1 
1 
2 
5 


1 


1910 




1911 


2 


1912 




1913 


2 


1914 


3 


1915 




















Total. 




Year. 




Men. 


Women. - 


Minors. 




Male. 


Female. 


1906 


27,492 
28,397 
30,108 
28,409 
23,815 
23,303 
20,123 
21,437 
22,432 
20,785 


2,058 
1,806 
2,730 
2,585 
2,129 
1,944 
1,942 
2,473 
2,204 
2,100 


864 

890 

1,084 

939 

996 

1,070 

1,214 

1,304 

1,407 

1,802 


97 


1907 


92 


1906 


204 


1909 


215 


1910 


136 


1911 


221 


1912 


290 


1913 


288 


1914 


800 


1915 


Ml 

















In addition to cutting seed young children sometimes lay the seed 
joints in the planting furrows. A few serve as water boys and 
teamsters' helpers. Now and then a lad of 15 or thereabouts may 
be observed driving a cultivator. Women hoe and weed and engage 
in most forms of field labor. In spite of the fact that Japanese 
women are increasing so rapidly by the importation of picture brides, 
the number of them working on plantations has not risen absolutely, 
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though the proportion of Japanese women to Japanese men employed 
as field hands has increased. The number of Japanese children 
thus employed is growing, though probably not so fast as the child 
population. The most noticeable fact in the table is the large 
proportion of Spanish and Portuguese women and children working 
as day hands. Large families are common among these nationalities 
and all the family work together. This is partly because the pay 
of one wage earner will not support so many and maintain their 
higher standard of living. But these large families accumulate 
savings rapidly, and use them either to settle upon homesteads or to 
migrate to California. 1 

TIMEWORKERS, PIECEWORKERS, CONTRACTORS, AND PLANTERS ON 

SUGAR PLANTATIONS. 

Many field and some manufacturing operations are paid for at a 
specified rate per unit of work. Cane cutting and loading, as already 
mentioned, are prominent examples of such operations. Portable 
track is laid, tunnels and ditches are dug, fields are weeded, roads 
are constructed, wood is cut for fuel, fertilizer is distributed, and 
many other forms of plantation work are carried on under what are 
locally termed "short-time contracts," but are in fact employment 
at piecework rates. There are also piecework, or "short-time 
contract' ' operations in the mills, where cane is fed to the carriers, 
sugar is dried and bagged, boilers and evaporators are cleaned, and 
other kinds of labor are performed by gangs or by individuals, who 
sometimes are paid by the ton, the bag, or some other unit of work, 
though time payment is more usual. A very common and important 
true contract is the long-term cultivating contract or ' 'profit-sharing" 
agreement, where a gang of men takes a field of cane in the stool, 
if it has been ratooned, or after planting, fertilization, and first 
watering if it has just been planted, and brings it to maturity, for 
a stated price per ton of cane raised. During the term of the con- 
tract, which may approach two years, the expenses of the men are 
met by store credits or cash advances made them by the planta- 
tion, based upon the amount of work put on their field. In order 
to ascertain this basis for advancing money, the plantation time- 
keeper usually keeps a record of the time worked by profit sharers 
just as if they were day laborers. In addition to the contracts men- 
tioned, a man often rents a piece of land from a plantation, or uses 
his own land, to raise a crop of cane which he contracts to sell to 
the mill at a stated price, but this form of agreement, though men- 
tioned here in order to explain the term "planters' ' in the following 
table, will be discussed more fully when we come to consider the 
relation of small farming to the sugar industry. 

> During the 15 years of Territorial Government 2,920 homesteads in addition to fee simple and leasehold 
/arms acquired from private landholders, have been taken up in Hawaii. 
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Table a— NUMBER AND PER CENT OF UN8KILLED WAGE HANDS, CONTRACTORS, AND 

NUMBER. 





Hawaiian. 


Portuguese and Spanish. 


Other Caucasians. 


Year. 


Wage 


Contrac- 
tors. 


Planters. 


Wage 
hands. 


Contrac- 
tors. 


Planters. 


Wage 
hands. 


Contrac- 
tors. 


Planters. 


1908 

1907 


1,300 

1,061 

908 

942 

934 

1,017 

1,033 

872 

735 

761 


16 
13 
22 
29 
15 
47 
127 
62 
23 
45 


4 

4 

4 

11 

31 

12 

31 

13 

11 

6 


2,588 
2,956 
3,797 
3,810 
3,890 
3,788 
4,849 
4,869 
4,788 
4,508 


15 
10 
15 
19 
90 
166 
174 
140 
184 
161 


35 


2,049 
1,966 
2,041 
1,917 
1,909 
1,714 
1,543 
1,469 
1,254 
1,221 


43 
83 
20 
79 
190 
347 
448 
229 
295 
298 


Ill 
40 
14 
41 
70 

135 
88 

100 
56 
35 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 


5 
2 
63 
63 
72 
75 
92 
54 



PER CENT. 



1906 


98.4 


1.3 


0.3 


98.1 


0.6 


1.3 


93.0 


2.0 


5.0 


1907 


98.5 


1.2 


.4 


99.7 


.3 




96.4 


1.6 


2.0 


1908 


97.2 


2.4 


.4 


99.5 


.4 


.1 


98.4 


1.0 


.7 


1909 


95.9 


3.0 


1.1 


99.5 


.5 


.1 


94.1 


3.9 


2.0 


1910 


95.3 


1.5 


3.2 


96.2 


2.2 


1.6 


88.0 


8.8 


3.2 


1911 


94.5 


4.4 


1.1 


94.3 


4.1 


1.6 


78.1 


15.8 


6.1 


1912 


86.7 


10.7 


2.6 


95.2 


3.4 


1.4 


74.2 


21.5 


4.2 


1913 


92.1 


6.5 


1.4 


95.8 


2.8 


1.5 


81.7 


12.7 


5.6 


1914 


95.6 


3.0 


1.4 


94.5 


3.6 


1.8 


7a 1 


18.4 


3.5 


1915 


93.7 


5.5 


.7 


95.4 


3.4 


1.1 


78.6 


19.2 


2.3 
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PLANTERS UPON HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTATIONS IN JANUARY, 1906-1915, BY RACE. 

NUMBER. 



Filipino. 


Japanese. 


Other Orientals. 


Total. 


Warn 
hands. 


Con- 
trac- 
tors. 


Plant- 
ers. 


Wan 
hands. 


Con- 
trac- 
tors. 


Plant- 
en. 


Wage 
hands. 


Con- 
trac- 
tors. 


Plant- 
ers. 


Wage 
hands. 


Con- 
trac- 
tors. 


Plant- 
ers. 












18,974 
20,967 
23,620 
22,433 
16,825 
15,404 
12,139 
11,608 
11,638 
11,340 


4,297 
4,538 
6,306 
5,758 
8,764 
9,685 
11,330 
10,271 
9,498 
9,930 


2,680 
2,263 
2,604 
2,704 
2,647 
3,073 
3,409 
3,280 
2,668 
2,500 


6,640 
4,225 
8,626 
2,900 
2,028 
1,885 
1,556 
1,553 
1,761 
1,319 


1,830 
1,649 
1,287 
1,351 
2,406 
2,270 
2,611 
1,969 
1,812 
2,018 


682 
644 
469 
440 
346 
391 
618 
616 
311 
320 


80,511 
31,185 
84,075 
32,148 
27,076 
26,538 
23,569 
25,502 
26,343 
24,468 


6,210 
6,243 
6,650 
7,245 
11,465 
12,891 
15,437 
14,557 
13,957 
15,121 


8,512 
2.951 








183 
146 
1,490 
2,730 
2,440 
6,231 

6,1*7 
5,319 






3,006 
3,198 
3,157 
3,826 
4,585 
4,421 
8,632 
3,619 







376 

747 

1,886 

2,145 

2,660 


152 
367 
337 
494 
704 



PKB CENT. 









73.1 

78.5 
74.8 
72.6 
69.6 
64.7 
46.2 
46.9 
48.9 
47.7 


16.6 
16.3 
16.9 
18.6 
81.0 
34.4 
42.2 
41.0 
89.9 
41.8 


10.3 
8.2 
8.3 
8.8 
9.4 
10.9 
12.7 
13.1 
11.2 
10.6 


69.1 
64.8 
67.4 
61.8 
42.4 
41.6 
82.5 
87.6 
46.3 
86.1 


22.5 
25.3 
23.9 
28.8 
60.3 
49.9 
64.6 
47.6 
46.7 
66.2 


8.4 
9.9 
8.7 
9.4 
7.2 
8.6 
12.9 
14.9 
8.0 
8.8 


75.8 
77.2 
77.8 
75.5 
64.9 
61.4 
64.1 
67.3 
60.0 
66.6 


15:4 
16.5 
16.2 
17.0 
27.5 
29.8 
35.4 
82.7 
31.8 
86.0 


8.7 








7.8 


100.0 
94.2 

100.0 
83.8 
68.7 
70.2 
70.0 
61.2 






7.1 


5.8 




7.5 
7.6 


11.6 
21.0 
25.8 
24.4 
80.7 


4.7 
10.3 
4.5 
5.6 
8.1 


8.8 

10.6 

9.9 
8.8 
8.4 
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The number of contractors, and especially of profit sharers, rises 
and falls with the scarcity or abundance of labor. During the short- 
age of 1902 there were probably more contracts of this kind than at 
any subsequent period. They declined after that with easier labor 
conditions and received a great setback in 1905, when an invasion of 
the leaf-hopper, an insect very destructive to sugar cane, made 
workers wary about entering into agreements by which they were paid 
according to the size of the crop. When Japanese immigration was 
terminated by the "gentlemen's agreement" with Japan, in 1908, 
the resulting labor shortage caused more men to be employed on 
contract than formerly, while a large importation of Filipinos, com- 
bined with a low price for sugar, caused fewer to be employed on con- 
tract in 1913 and 1914. The advantage of contracts for employers is 
less from saving in supervision than from the permanence they give 
to the laboring force. Profit sharers not only work their own fields 
well as' a rule, but during certain periods in the growth of their crop 
they have time to work for the plantation as day hands. And they 
are always present during the harvest, when their labor is particularly 
needed. 

The proportion of Koreans who work by contract is larger than 
that of any other nationality. Chinese rank next in relative numbers, 
Chinese contractors outnumbering Chinese wage hands nearly three 
to two. The preceding table shows that of about 21,000 Japanese 
engaged in cane raising directly for the plantations nearly 10,000 are 
contractors. Probably their recent arrival prevents the Filipinos 
from entering so readily into these agreements; but already one-third 
of those employed on plantations are contractors. But among Porto 
Ricans and Europeans contractors number only a fraction of the 
wage hands. This is partly because Caucasians are more Individual- 
istic than Orientals, and do not cooperate so well; but it is mainly 
because comparatively few of them work as ordinary field laborers. 
They do work that is paid for at a better rate, and have less induce- 
ment to go into piecework or contract occupations. 

RATES OF WAGES AND EARNINGS OF PLANTATION EMPLOYEES. 

The rates of wages of plantation employees are given later in this 
report. All workers receive in addition to wages free house, water, 
and fuel, and upon many plantations free medical attendance. 
Some of them are allowed to use free of rent land to raise vegetables, 
and have room to keep pigs and chickens. Omitting women and 
children, the lowest rate paid common field hands, with the exception 
about to be mentioned, is $20 a month. But on many plantations 
the base rate is $24 a month for all Europeans, and above $20 for 
Orientals. Places that are remote, or for other reasons are undesirable 
from the labor point of view, pay higher wages than those more 
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favorably, situated. In 1915 the Philippine Legislature tried to 
discourage labor recruiting in those islands by passing an act regu- 
lating the business. This law, among other 1 things, requires that 
employers taking labor from the Philippines shall agree to return 
the laborers at the qxpiration of their term of service. Therefore the 
Filipinos coming to Hawaii now are under contract to work three 
years for $18 a month, 1 with the right to demand their passage home 
at the end of the period. In practice most of them break their con- 
tracts soon after they arrive, either by leaving the plantations alto- 
gether or by going to another plantation where they get $20 a month 
or more. 

On some plantations special inducements are given certain national- 
ities to work regularly. One employer gives a bag of flour to every 
Porto Rican who works 20 days or more in a single month. For the 
same degree of regularity other plantations raise the rate of pay $2 
for the month. Still another device has been adopted by a planta- 
tion on Oahu, which pays as follows: 

Men working 15 days or lees in any month $0. 85 a day. 

Men working 16 to 20 days in any month 90 a day. 

Men working 21 to 23 days in any month 95 a day. 

Men working 24 to 26 dayB in any month 1. 00 a day. 

Comparatively few laborers except those recently imported work 
throughout the year as ordinary field hands. Pay rolls often show 
that most of the men employed receive more than one rate during a 
single month. A man may be employed at the base wage of $20 to 
$24 a month hoeing out weeds for 5 days; then he may work with 
animals for a week at a higher wage; later he may spend a few days 
irrigating at a third rate; and for the rest of the month he may work 
in the mill or in mechanic's gang at a fourth rate. Another man may 
finish a contract in the middle of the month and work the remainder 
as a day hand; or the very common instance may arise where a 
member of a profit-sharing company dovotes part of his time to 
cultivating his field under contract and part of his time to the service 
of the plantation. Not a few of the "planters'' shown in Table 8 are 
really duplications of men on the regular pay rolls of the plantations, 
who spend Sundays and spare hours after field work, and use the help 
of their families, to raise a small plot of cane for themselves. 

Contractors usually earn more than daymen, but their income is 
more variable. Naturally their earnings bear no relation to the 
price of sugar, as do those of many "planters," but in case of profit- 
sharers they do depend on the yield of cane. StiU when the mem- 
bers of such a company fail to make day wages, on account of an 
unfavorable season or from other misfortune, the plantation usually 

1 Since Apr. 1, 1916, this rate has t>eon $20 a month. 
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pays them enough above the amount called for in their agreement to 
enable them to net a common laborer's earnings. Other elements of 
uncertainty enter into cutting and loading contracts where the yield 
per acre, the distance to flumes or track, the condition of the weather, 
all affect earnings. Most contractors keep such working hours as they 
please, and these may be longer or shorter than the 10-hour day 
worked by field hands. In computing the earnings of contractors 
account is not always taken of the time they may work on Sundays 
or after regular hours, or of the assistance they receive from their 
wives and children in cultivating their fields. Therefore the daily 
earnings of contractors appear slightly higher than if they were 
invariably based upon a 10-hour day. 

The following two tables show the average rates of pay of common 
laborers and the average daily earnings of men employed in profit- 
sharing contracts, for those years for which statistics have been gath- 
ered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics since 1902. The number of 
contractors does not agree with the number in Table 8, as the latter 
was compiled from statistics of the. Hawaiian Planters' Association, 
and is classified on a different basis and for different months than 
the statistics gathered directly from plantation pay rolls by the agents 
of this bureau. 



Table 9.-NUMBER, PER CENT, AND AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF ADULT MALE 
FIELD EMPLOYEE8 ON HAWAUAN PLANTATIONS, PAID AT TIME RATE AND AS 
CONTRACT CULTIVATORS, 1902, 1906, 1910, AND 1915. 





Number. 


On wage time. 


Contract cultivators. 


Year. 


Number. 


Percent. 


Average 

dally 
earnings. 


Number. 


Percent. 


Average 

daily 
earnings. 


1902 


26,474 
23,542 
19,750 
17,837 


15,307 

17,749 

12,769 

« 10,899 


00.1 
75.4 
64.7 
01.1 


10.68 
.66 
.73 
.81 


10,167 
5,793 
6,961 

•6,938 


89.9 
24.6 
85.3 
88.9 


180.99 


1905 


*.83 


1910 


».91 


1915 


•1.23 







i Earningi reported for 9,286 employees only. 
« Earnings reported for 3,437 employees only. 

* Earnings reported for 6,867 employees only. 

* Not including 150 employees whose sex is not reported. 



• Not including 232 

• Earnings reported for 6,) 



ees whose sex is not reported. 
"" employees only. 
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Table 10.— NUMBER AND AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF ADULT MALE FIELD EM- 
PLOYEES, 1902, 1905, 1910, AND 1915, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE IN EARNINGS. 





1902 


1906 


1910 


1915 




Field employee. 


Num- 
ber. 


Av- 
erage 
dafly 
wage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Av- 
erage 
daily 
wage. 


Per 
cent 
of de- 
crease 
since 
1902. 


Num- 
ber. 


Av- 
erage 
daily 
wage. 


Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease 
since 
1905. 


Num- 
ber 


Av- 
erage 
dairy 
wage. 


Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease 
since 
1910. 


Field hands 

Contract cultivators * 


15,307 
9,280 


10.08 
.99 


17,749 
3,437 


•0.66 
.83 


4.4 

16.2 


12,769 10.78 
6,867 .91 


12.8 
9.6 


110,899 10.81 
•6,885 1.23 


11.0 
35.2 


All field labor < 


24,593 


.80 


21,186 


.68 


15.0 


19,636 


.79 


16.2 


& 17, 784 


.97 


22.8 



i Not including 150 field hands, whose sex is not reported. 

« Includes those only whose average daily earnings were reported. 

• Not including 232 contract cultivators whose sex is not reported. 

• Includes those day hands and contract cultivators only whose dafly earnings were reported. 

• Not including 382 field laborers whose sex is not reported. 

The tables show that while the earnings of day laborers are lower 
than those of contractors, they have increased consistently through- 
out this period so far as the years quoted indicate; but that the daily 
earnings of contractors have varied irregularly, ranging higher at 
times of labor scarcity when contractors form a large part of the 
total unskilled labor force. 

The figures in the following table afford an opportunity to com- 
pare the tons of sugar produced per laborer employed at different 
periods. 

Table 11. -NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND OF ADULT MALE FIELD HANDS, AND 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF SUGAR MADE, 1902, 1905, 1910, AND 1915. 



Year. 


Total num- 
ber of 
employees. 


Number of 
adult male 
field hands. 


Tons of sugar made. 


Total 


Per em- 
ployee. 


Per adult 

male field 

hand. 


1902.. 
1905.. 
1910.. 
1915.. 


42,242 
44,951 
43,005 
44,904 


25,474 
23,542 
19,750 
17,837 


355,611 
426,248 
518,127 
646,445 


8.4 
9.5 
12.0 
14.4 


14.0 
18.1 
26.1 
36.2 



.The growth of product per employee has not depended on the 
accident of seasons, but is the combined result of mill improvements, 
better methods of cultivation, and increasing labor efficiency. Rising 
wages have made managers more economical of labor; some laborious 
processes, such as stripping cane, have been curtailed, more opera- 
tions are paid for by the piece, and there is greater specialization of 
occupations than formerly. 

Four years ago the planters' association introduced the system of 
bonuses, previously mentioned. Employees receiving $24 a month 
or less (on some plantations all employees receiving less than $50 a 
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month may participate), providing they have worked upon an aver- 
age 20 days each month for the plantation during the preceding year, 
receive as a bonus or a share of the plantation profits at the close of 
the season a sum which represents a percentage of their wages. This 
percentage is determined by the amount above a certain minimum 
per pound the plantation has received for sugar sold that year. 
When the price of sugar does not exceed 3.5 cents a pound in New 
York, that is, $70 a ton, no bonus is paid. For every $1 a ton that 
the average price for the year rises above $70, a bonus of 1 per cent 
of their annual earnings is paid to laborers who have worked the 
required 240 days during the year for the same plantation. 1 If a 
laborer does not work the full 240 days on account of physical disa- 
bility or because he is excused from work by the manager or is 
discharged without his own fault, he receives a bonus upon the 
amount he has earned during the time he did work. If a laborer 
works 240 days on the same plantation, part of the time as a day 
hand and part of the time as a contractor, he receives the bonus on 
the amount that he earns as a day hand only. The bonus is paid 
on the regular pay day in November or December for the year ending 
October 31. In 1915 the average price of sugar was nearly $90 a 
ton, and the bonus paid laborers equals 20 per cent of their annual 
earnings. 

The actual bonus paid to date has been as follows: 



Year end- 
ing Oct. 


Per cent of 

earnings of 

workers. 


Men en- 
titled to 
bonus. 


Amount 
distributed. 




13 

1 

5 

20 


15, 904 
14,934 
15.985 


1335,933 

48,717 

189,025 

A 



» For 10 months. 



• Not reported.. 



For example, a field hand actually earning $240 in 1915 received 
$48 additional at holiday time, when the bonus was paid. 

No forced unemployment occurs in Hawaii, as in most other sugar 
countries, to affect the regularity of laborers. The custom of retain- 
ing the whole plantation force throughout the year has been con- 
tinued since the days of indentured labor, when such a policy was 
compulsory. Although the practice of thus holding workers when 
their labor is not absolutely needed makes the cost of producing 
sugar more in Hawaii than it otherwise would be, and higher than in 

i Since April 1, 1916, the bonus rate has been 1.5 per cent of the laborer's earnings for every $1 that the price 
of sugar rises above $70 a ton. In addition the bonus is now paid to all contract cultivators or profit sharers 
and to all short-time contractors, as well as to wage hands. Finally the former requirement that the worker 
must remain on the plantation a year to obtain the bonus is abolished; and instead all workers laboring 30 
days in a month are entitled to the bonus for that month. One-fifth of the bonus is paid at each monthly 
pay day, and the remaining four-fifths at the end of every six months. 
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countries having a flexible labor supply, under existing conditions 
it is not likely to be changed. The only departure from this custom 
occurred a year ago, when the price of sugar was very low. One 
plantation then inaugurated the plan of laying off its surplus hands 
a few days each week and paying them a sum sufficient for their 
subsistence during the time they were thus necessarily idle. The 
company saved about $2,000 a week in this way, but its example was 
not followed by other managers. However, one other plantation 
sometimes advances the means of subsistence to men and families 
whom it desires to retain in the neighborhood pending the conclu- 
sion of contracts with them for planting cane. 

The real variation in the plantation labor force from month to 
month is less than 2 per cent. In 1914 the minimum number on the 
pay rolls of plantations reporting to the Hawaiian Planters' Asso- 
ciation was 44,117 in November and the maximum number was 
46,663 in July. But more than 1 ,000 of the additional July employees 
were school children, who usually work only a few days a month, 
and 300 were women, who are also less regular laborers than men. 
Moreover, during the grinding season plantation pay rolls are padded 
by the duplication of hands who shift from contract to day labor 
and the reverse as old contracts are closed and new ones begun. 

But while there is little forced unemployment in the sense that 
employees can not have work if they want it, the men themselves 
claim that they can not labor continuously at arduous field tasks 
without taking more than their Sunday leisure to recuperate. Natu- 
rally this depends upon the health and physical stamina of the indi- 
vidual, but in practice few ordinary laborers work the full month of 
26 days. A computation made by the Hawaiian Planters' Associa- 
tion at the beginning of the present year showed that the Japanese 
on plantations work upon an average 21.9 days a month, or 84 per 
cent of full time, and Filipinos work 18 days a month, or 69 per cent 
of full time. Europeans are more regular workers than the Japanese, 
but a smaller proportion of them axe engaged in arduous forms of 
labor. Men with families are steadier workers than single men, 
which indicates that physical reasons alone do not occasion irregu- 
larity. The influence of family responsibility helps to account for 
the better showing of the Japanese as compared with the Filipinos, 
for many of the former are married, while- the latter are mostly 
young single men and youths. 

When the bonus system was introduced it became necessary to 
keep a complete record of the days worked and the monthly earnings 
of each individual employed as a basis for the computations it required. 
Before this, plantation timekeepers, who sometimes have 3,000 em- 
ployees on their pay rolls and seldom list laborers by name but by 
numbers, kept no record of cases where the same number was assigned 
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to different individuals in the course of the year. Therefore, it was 
impossible to determine the earnings of particular persons with cer- 
tainty. With the new data afforded by the bonus accounts, and 
through the courtesy of managers and bookkeepers who undertook 
much additional work for this purpose, statistics of the annual earn- 
ings of their employees have been compiled by several plantations, 
and a summary of the figures thus obtained is presented in the 
following tables: 

Table 12.— CLASSIFIED YEARLY EARNINGS AND CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF DAYS 
WORKED BY ADULT MALE SUGAR PLANTATION AND MILL WORKERS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING OCT. 31, 1914, BY RACE. 





Num- 
ber 
of em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Classified yearly earnings. 


Aver- 
age 
yearly 
earn- 
ings. 


Race, and classified number of 
days worked per year. 


Un- 
der 
$100 


$100 
and 
un- 
der 
$150 


$150 
and 
un- 
der 
$200 


$200 
and 
un- 
der 
$250 


$250 
and 
un- 
der 
$300 


$300 
and 
un- 
der 
$350 


$350 
and 
un- 
der 
$400 


$400 
and 
un- 
der 
$500 


$500 
and 
un- 
der 
$600 


$600 

and 
over. 


American: 

Under 240 days 


























240 and under 270 days 


























270 and under 300 days. 



3 
2 
















1 




8 
3 
2 


$813.73 


300 and under 330 days 
















866.98 


330 days and over. ..". 




















870.00 


















i 




Total 


14 
















l| 


13 


833.18 




















Chinese: 

Under 240 days 


23 
34 
42 
57 
24 


2 


10 


3 
5 


5 
14 

4 
1 
1 


2 

14 
17 
10 

1 


1 










173.34 


240 and under 270 days 




1 
4 
6 
5 






245.39 


270 and under 300 days 






10 
17 
5 


6 
11 
8 


..... 
2 


1 
5 
2 


325.45 


300 and under 330 days 








386.62 


330 days and over 








407.74 












Total 


180 


2 


10 


8 


25 


44 


33 


25 


16 


9 


8 


32L23 






Filipino: 

Under 240 days 


480 

321 

184 

40 

12 


28 
1 


160 


247 
56 
2 


45 

239 

94 

4 

1 














156,61 


240 and under 270 days 


35 

78 
13 

1 












216.83 


270 and under 300 days 


10 
16 
6 










25a 45 


300 and under 330 days 






8 
2 


3 
2 




1 


318.75 


330 days and over. . /. 








344.75 
















Total 


1,037 


29 


160 


305 


383 


117 


32 


5 


5 




1 


200.33 






German: 

Under 240 days 


























240 and under 270 days 


























270 and under 300 days 


























300 and under 330 days 


2 
2 












1 




1 






387.43 


330 days and over, .*,.,.,.. 












1 


1 


735.40 






















Total 


4 












1 




1 


1 


1 


56L41 
















Hawaiian: 

Under 240 days 


45 
58 
59 
80 
12 


1 


8 
2 


9 
2 

1 


21 
16 
6 
2 


1 

24 

21 

6 

2 


4 

6 
8 
14 
2 








1 
1 
4 
22 
2 


208.77 


240 and under 270 days 

270 and under 300 days 


5 
8 
15 
4 


8 

8 
16 

1 


'"4 

5 

1 


279.68 
35*45 


300 and under 330 days 






565.56 


330 days and over. . .* 








423.12 














Total 


254 


1 


10 


12 


44 


54 


33 


32 


28 


10 


30 


382.23 


Japanese: 

Under 240 days 


399 
527 
886 

805 
466 


12 


40 
3 
3 


111 
27 
9 


136 
168 
100 
28 
2 


66 
224 
328 
129 

25 


20 

60 

247 
109 


31 

162 
168 


5 
10 

133 
119 








240 and under 270 days 

270 and under 300 days 

300 and under 330 days 


4 

15 
71 
26 


35 
17 


268.73 
378.38 


330 days and over. . .". 








396.03 












Total 


3,079 


12 


46 


147 


434 


772 


659 


483 


349 


116 


61 


323.69 
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Table 12.— CLASSIFIED YEARLY EARNINGS AND CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF DAY8 
WORKED BY ADULT MALE SUGAR PLANTATION AND MILL WORKERS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING OCT. 31, 1914, BY RACE— Concluded. 





Num- 
ber 
of em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Classified yearly earnings. 


Aver- 
age 
yearly 
earn- 
ings. 


Race, and classified number of 
days worked per year. 


Un- 
der 
$100 


$100 
and 
un- 
der 
$160 


$150 
and 
un- 
der 
$200 


$200 

and 
un- 
der 
$260 


$250 
and 
un- 
der 
$300 


$300 
and 
un- 
der 
$360 


$350 
and 
un- 
der 
$400 


$400 
and 
un- 
der 
$600 


$500 

and 
un- 
der 
$600 


$600 

and 
over. 


Korean: 

Under 240 days 


7 
9 
15 
13 
5 




2 


6 
















$163.94 


240 and under 270 days 


5 

6 

1 


4 
7 
3 
1 












242.66 


270 and under 300 days 








2 
2 










268.97 


300 and under 330 days 








3 

4 


2 


1 


1 


372.64 


330 days and over. ..". 








35a 27 




















Total 


49 




2 


6 


12 


15 


4 


7 


2 


1 


1 


284.32 






Porto Rlcan: 

Under 240 days 


37 
02 
64 
17 
3 


1 


2 


10 
4 
3 


20 
22 
3 


4 
34 
30 

4 












204.36 


240 and under 270 days 


2 

21 

5 

1 










249.88 


270 and under 300 days 




3 


3 
5 


1 
1 
2 






282.35 


300 and under 330 days 




2 


395.71 


330 days and over. ..1 










416.62 




















Total 


183 


1 


5 


17 


45 


72 


29 


8 


4 




2 


268.31 






Portuguese: 

Under 240 days 


89 
194 
423 
338 

79 


13 

7 

1 


7 
8 
11 

1 


21 
14 
11 

1 


38 
65 
19 
10 
2 


8 
96 
188 
24 

5 


1 

8 

125 

88 

12 


1 

1 
27 
51 
28 








191. 14 


240 and under 270 days 

270 and under 300 days 

300 and under 330 days 

330 days and over 


2 
18 
44 

19 


..... 

42 
6 


3 
9 

77 
7 


249.76 
313.04 
479.63 
429.35 












Total 


1,123 


21 


27 


47 


124 


321 


234 


108 


83 


62 


.96 


350.77 






Russian: 

Under 240 days 


3 
4 
9 
3 
1 






1 


1 
8 

1 


1 
1 
3 












219.58 


240 and under 270 days 

270 and under 300 days 
















246.26 








1 


..... 


3 

1 
1 


..... 


1 


435.13 


300 and under 330 days 








453.47 


330 days and over 














441.00 
























Total 


20 






1 


5 


5 


1 


1 


5 


1 


1 


368.07 










Spanish: 

Under 240 days 


49 
141 
247 
54 
16 


2 

2 


4 

9 
4 


15 
7 
14 


26 
47 

8 


1 

74 
196 
13 


1 

2 

24 

33 

11 










195.85 


240 and under 270 days 










238.30 


270 and under 300 days 


1 
3 
4 








271.76 


300 and under 330 days 


3 


..... 


2 


336.32 


330 days and over 










362.48 
















Total 


607 


4 


17 


36 


81 


284 


71 


8 


3 


1 


2 


264.54 






All races: 

Under 240 days 


1,129 
1,360 
1,937 
1,412 
622 


69 
10 
1 


233 

22 

21 

1 


422 

115 

40 

1 


292 

669 

240 

46 

6 


83 
496 
868 
202 

35 


27 
77 
424 
423 
146 


7 

37 
161 
264 
218 


5 

16 

117 

210 

149 


..... 

33 
127 
37 


1 
4 

32 
148 
31 


185.00 


240 and under 270 days 

270 and under 300 days 

300 and under 330 days 

330 days and over. 


249.26 
307.33 
411.62 
401.55 












Total 


6,450 


70 


277 


578 


1,153 


1,684 


1,097 


677 


497 


201 


216 


306.68 
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Table 13.— AVERAGE ANNUAL. EARNINGS OF ADULT MALE PLANTATION WORKER8 
WHO WERE EMPLOYED PART OF THE TIME BY THE DAY AND PART OF THE ' 
TIME ON CONTRACTS, FOR THE TWO YEARLY PERIODS ENDING OCTOBER 
31, 1914, AND JUNE 30, 1915, BY RACE. 





Employees who received bonus. 




Num- 
ber. 


Daywork. 


Contract work. 


Total. 


Race. 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
days. 


Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings. 


Aver- 
age 
bonus 
per em- 
ployee. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber 
of 

days. 


Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings. 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
days. 
worked. 


Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per em- 
ployee. 


Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings* 


Chinese 


1 
161 
507 
8 
18 
13 
1 
9 


32.0 

88.7 
93.1 
61.5 
167.3 
164.6 
181.8 
219.5 


$23.95 
73.44 
80.91 
54.06 
151.98 
148.53 
168.30 
177.22 


10.85 
3.42 
3.69 
2.71 
7.59 
7.43 
8.40 
9.11 


208.0 
183.6 
182.0 
197.6 
91.6 
114.9 
68.8 
55.3 


$217.20 
184.38 
238.15 
256.38 
107.46 
141.84 
71.30 
54.25 


340.0 $242.00 
272.3 261.24 

275.1 322.75 
259.1 313.15 
258.9 267.03 
279.5 297.80 
25a5 248.00 
274.8 240.58 


$1.01 


Filipino 


.9$ 


Japanese 


1.17 




1.21 


Porto Rican 


LOT 


Portuguese 


1.07 


Russian 


.99 


Spanish 


.88 






Total 


718 


96.6 


83.20 


3.85 


177.3 


218.71 


273.9 


305.76 


1.12 








Employees who received bo bono*. 


Chinese. 


13 

50 

143 

13 

10 

2 

2 


58.9 
119.7 
61.5 
54.6 
98.4 
27.8 
256.8 


46.46 
93.83 
50.15 
42.32 
77.92 
26.55 
222.13 




188.3 
114.3 
163.6 
167.2 
150.9 
290.6 
23.1 


174.46 
103.74 
226.54 
196.13 
192.21 
417.13 
37.05 


247.2 
234.0 
225.1 
221.8 
249.3 
318.4 
279.9 


220.92 
197.57 
276.69 
238.45 
270.13 
443.68 
259.18 


$O.*0 
.84 


Filipino 


Jftpanmflu . . -.-.-■ 


1.23 


Korean 


1.08 


Porto Ric&A. 


1.06 


Portuguese 


1.39 


Spanish .... 


.93 






•Total 


233 


76.5 


61.35 




153.9 


194.12 


230.4 


255.47 


1.11 







Workers employed the largest number of days include watchmen, 
stable boys, and yard servants, and men employed around pumps 
and irrigation works. Their duties are not usually so laborious as 
those of men employed only during week days, and frequently their 
labors are not continuous throughout their working hours. The day 
hands reported in Table 12 earned upon an average more than $1 a 
day, this being particularly obvious in case of those employed 270 
days or more in the year. In case of men working part of the time 
on contracts, whose earnings are shown in Table 13, the same general- 
ization is equally true. Comparisons between races are made unre- 
liable by the disparity in the number reported from different nation- 
alities. Probably the low annual earnings of the Spaniards are 
caused by the inclusion of many minors in the records, as the usual 
rate of pay of these workers is higher than that of Asiatics. 

HOUSING CONDITIONS AND GENERAL WELFARE OF PLANTATION 

EMPLOYEES. 

Since the prccodihg report of this bureau upon labor conditions in 
Hawaii, written in 1910, the housing conditions of European and 
Japanese plantation workers have continued to improve. 
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PLANTATION LABORER'S SHACK. 



PLATE 2. 



JAPANESE LABORER'S "ONE-FAMILY" HOUSE. 
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AN OLD CAMP. 



PLATE 4. 



A REPRESENTATIVE GOOD CAMP. 
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Plate 1 is a photograph of an old, insanitary, plantation laborer's 
shack, representing the poorest conditions now found in Hawaii. 
Such shacks are rapidly being replaced by better quarters, and no 
quarters so bad as these are found on the larger and better adminis- 
tered plantations. 

Plate 2 is a photograph of a Japanese laborer's "one family 19 
house, with a kitchen in the rear, and is representative of houses 
built within the past five or ten years. Practically all the family 
houses on the larger and better administered plantations are of this 
type. 

During the large immigration of Spanish and Portuguese conducted 
by the Hawaiian Government between 1910 and 1913 several planta- 
tions built new villages of family houses, of three, four, and five rooms 
each, to accommodate the new arrivals. These houses were superior 
to those previously erected. In order not to discriminate against the 
labor already settled upon plantations, and in accord with the general 
policy of improving the homes of workers, the camps occupied by 
Japanese and other Orientals were placed in better condition. In 
addition, the Territorial board of health has exerted constant pres- 
sure upon those in control of the sugar industry to provide better 
sanitation, with the result that there has been much improvement 
in water supply, sewage disposal, bathing facilities, and in general 
cleanliness of camp surroundings. 

Plate 3 is a photograph of an old camp, now abolished, but repre- 
sentative of those not infrequently found in Hawaii 14 years ago. It 
harbored rats, and drew its water supply from the rain-water barrel 
shown in the picture. Typhoid epidemics and bubonio plague occur 
in camps of this kind. On some isolated plantations these conditions 
are still found. 

Plate 4 shows a representative good camp, typical of all laborers' 
quarters on the larger plantations, with piped water and drainage. 
There is no opportunity for rats to multiply, and epidemics of plague 
or typhoid are practically unknown. 

Considering the demands of the climate, plantation workers are 
better housed than many rural laborers, mine workers, and unskilled 
city workmen on the mainland. However when* new laborers from 
the Orient are introduced, with low standards of living and primitive 
notions of hygiene, they invariably deteriorate the quarters where they 
are placed. The recent large immigration of Filipinos has had this 
effeot. As they are mostly single they are often placed in long tene- 
ments or barracks, and some buildings of this type — which it was 
hoped had been abolished from plantation camps — have been erected 
for them. On the island of Hawaii, where an active public-health 
department and the plantation managers have cooperated to make 
very decided general improvements, sections of camps were seen that 
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formerly had been fairly clean and attractive when occupied by Japa- 
nese and Hawaiians, but that were filthy and unpresentable under 
Filipino occupancy. A new and in some respects a model camp built 
especially for laborers of this nationality on Eauai showed similar 
retrogression. The only Orientals except Filipinos who now are apt to 
create bad camp conditions are the Okinawas, islanders subject to 
Japan, but speaking a different language and having a lower civiliza- 
tion, who came in numbers to Hawaii when immigration was unre- 
stricted and who have remained there. They take naturally to a hut 
life, and their standard of living rises slowly if at all. Porto Ricans 
formerly were in worse repute than Asiatics for filthy home surround- 
ings, but those who now remain on the plantations, after 15 yeare' res- 
idence in Hawaii, have a better reputation. 

A commendable feature of camp improvement is the effort made in 
several places to beautify the home surroundings of laborers. Japa- 
nese especially take kindly to encouragement in this direction, and in 
some places their camps are evolving into rustic villages. Road im- 
provements have made camps more accessible and have brought their 
oondition more under the public eye. 

Plate 5 shows a model plantation laborers' camp, along a macad- 
amized highway, with houses equal to many farm homes on the main- 
land. It has advantages of clean, piped water, good drainage, and 
accessibility, and is swept by breezes from the neighboring ocean. 

One plantation on Kauai has begun the erection of two-etory 
houses for its workers, the first story having floors and walls of 
poured concrete and the second story being of wood in a very simple 
chalet design. Some of these houses are built on graded streets, 
which it is proposed to curb and to lay out with open squares at 
intervals. If this plan is completed, and the houses are restricted 
to the use of single families, a type of home surroundings will be 
developed superior to any heretofore attempted in the Territory. 
Such houses are rat proof, a very important feature in a tropical 
country where plague sometimes occurs; they have no open spaces 
beneath to accumulate rubbish; and their upper floor affords more 
privacy and is more easily kept clean than a single floor residence. 
A simple concrete stove with iron top has been built into the kitchens, 
which promises better cooking facilities than most ordinary planta- 
tion laborers have enjoyed. 

Outdoor ovens are built in camps occupied by Portuguese, for 
baking bread; and in Japanese camps — and some places in camps 
occupied by other nationalities — there are usually public bathhouses 
for both men and women. The use of these is free, though practice 
among plantations varies in the matter of furnishing free fuel. Some 
of these houses are quite elaborate, with large cement bath tubs and 
a furnace for heating water. Others have wooden tubs with sheet- 
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LABORERS' MODEL CAMP. 
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iron bottoms, and the fire is made directly under them in a firebox 
of home construction. In such cases a wooden grating protects the 
bather's feet from the heated bottom of the bathtub. Most plantations 
that make any pretensions to good camps now provide washhouses 
for laundering, with running water and usually with cement floors. 
On a few plantations there are also day nurseries, where the children 
of employees are kept during the time their mothers may be employed 
in the fields. 

At the instance of the Territorial board of health, many planta- 
tions, especially on the island of Hawaii, either singly or in coopera- 
tion with their neighbors, have recently employed sanitary inspec- 
tors, whose duty it is to inspect daily or at short intervals all laborers' 
quarters and to enforce proper cleanliness. Camp cleaners form part 
of the regular plantation force* However, the inspectors are not a 
universal institution, and on a few remote plantations the health of 
laborers is still left principally to Providence. 

All large plantations provide hospitals and medical attendance for 
their employees. Some of these hospitals equal the best connected 
with industrial establishments upon the mainland, and are resorted 
to occasionally by pay patients from other parts of the Territory. 
Plantations not infrequently send, at their own expense, ill or injured 
workers who require special treatment to hospitals in Honolulu. 
On the other hand, hospitals were visited on some plantations that 
provided no trained nurses, and contained few conveniences not 
afforded by the homes of the laborers themselves. Most plantation 
workers receiving the lower rates of pay are given medical attendance 
and hospital care free, but in some places 10 cents a month is 
deducted from the wages of all hands for the medical fund . In isolated 
districts throughout the islands no hospitals or adequate medical 
attendance are supplied by the plantations for their workers. The 
employees of the independent cane growers are even less well pro- 
vided with medical, hospital, and sanitary facilities. All European 
immigrants assisted to Hawaii by the Government, who are 
employed on plantations, are entitled by the terms of their contracts 
with the Territorial Government to receive medical and hospital care 
without charge. As the same physician sometimes serves more than 
one plantation, and in most instances has a large number of employees 
to look out for, only accidents and illness of a serious character 
receive much personal attention. But the people he attends are 
mostly in the prime of life and normally of healthy antecedents, 
working under conditions that remove them from any danger of 
most indoor and industrial diseases, and they are grouped con- 
veniently for visiting in compact communities. The service they 
receive often is better than that received by other rural working 
people who employ doctors at their own expense. 
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COST OF LIVING. 

Some factors that upon the mainland help to raise the cost of 
living do not affect plantation employees, because they receive free 
rent and fuel, and their expense for clothing is a minimum. Food 
prices have increased in Hawaii during recent years as rapidly as 
upon the mainland, though no decided recent rise has occurred in 
the price of rice, which is the principal item in oriental food budgets. 
Japanese single men pay about $7 per month for board, and this rate 
has not changed much for several years. A small family spends about 
$10 a month for provisions. European laborers probably feel the 
increased cost of food more than Asiatics. Late in 1910 the base 
rate of pay for Caucasian field hands was raised from $22 to $24 a 
month, following an earlier increase from $18 to $20 a month for 
Orientals. Probably these increases compensated for the rise in the 
cost of living during the years immediately preceding. So many 
plantations now pay special rates higher than the regular schedule 
for different kinds of field labor, that there is probably an unobserved 
increase in wages and earnings in this way. The extension of 
contracting also affords workers opportunities to earn more than the 
minimum day rate. For the current year the bonus will make an 
appreciable addition to the income of many laborers. Upon the 
whole the economic condition of sugar employees is probably as good 
as at any previous time; and during the present year their earnings, 
even in comparison with the cost of living, will probably be larger 
than ever before. 

About half the sugar companies run plantation stores, and em- 
ployees usually patronize them because of their convenient location, 
and because credit is assured so long as they have a balance due at 
the plantation office. Profit-sharing and other long-term contractors 
generally spend most of the advances made to them by the planta- 
tions for supplies purchased at the plantation stores. In a few 
instances where the plantation does not run a store the firm that acts 
as its agent conducts one in the vicinity. Laborers have not pro- 
tested against the store system, even in times of strike, though new 
immigrants sometimes complain of the high cost of provisions in 
Hawaii. No evidence has ever been presented that employees are 
compelled or unduly persuaded to patronize plantation stores. 
Their prices do not vary much from those of private stores, and gen- 
erally are somewhat lower. Both thrive in the same vicinity, and 
private stores buy part of their goods from the wholesale depart- 
ments of plantation agencies in Honolulu. Outside of the larger 
towns most of the retail establishments except the company stores 
are conducted by Orientals; and much independent white patronage 
goes to plantation stores because their stock is more varied and better 
selected than that of their Asiatic competitors. 
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Several facts indicate that plantation laborers receive more than 
a subsistence wage. The Japanese, including those not on plantations, 
send more than $1,000,000 annually to their home country through 
the post office, and are said to transmit a still larger sum through the 
Yokahama Specie Bank, which has a branch in Honolulu. The 
bank officials state that a large fraction of their remittances comes 
from plantation hands. Practically all the Japanese in mercantile 
and small farming pursuits in the Territory (and their number is 
large and increasing) accumulated their original capital while working 
on a plantation. Spanish and Portuguese who arrive in Hawaii 
from Europe penniless soon are able to migrate to California with 
money in their pockets, after paying the passages of themselves and 
their families to San Francisco. Not all plantation hands, by any 
means, are thus forehanded, and some of the thrifty and industrious 
are unable to accumulate because they are not physically able to stand 
the hard grind of plantation labor without frequent rests. Similar 
conditions prevail among manual laborers in all countries and occu- 
pations. A few plantations maintain as pensioners, or as employees 
whose duties are only nominal, former laborers who have reached 
old age without acquiring independent means for their support. But 
many attractive little homes and thriving business undertakings have 
been established with the savings of plantation laborers, and their 
owners form the basis of a growing middle class. 

GENERAL SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 

The most hopeful feature of social conditions in Hawaii is the 
growth of such a middle class of independent freeholders, having its 
origin among the common working people. For the sugar industry, as 
at present organized, unavoidably subordinates the civic and social 
well-being of the Territory to its economic prosperity. No way has 
yet opened by which workers can find a satisfactory life career upon 
the plantation itself. They are too much parts of a machine, and have 
too little control over many phases of their lives that are self-directed 
as a matter of course in democratically organized communities. 
This is measuring such things by an American standard, which is 
the only standard that America can recognize. Even Asiatics, 
though they may not object as much as white men to living per- 
petually under the shadow of a master, seek, as soon as possible, 
employments allowing them more initiative and freedom from 
supervision than cane-field labor. This is why the plantation force 
has constantly to be recruited from outside the country, and is an 
aspeot of the situation that is the subject of serious study by the men 
who control the sugar business in Hawaii. It doubtless benefits many 
Filipinos and other Asiatics not drilled to regular employment to be 
subjected to the existing plantation discipline, as compulsory military 
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service is said to add to the orderliness and efficiency of European 
peasants. But the man who can not outgrow the necessity of that 
discipline is not much of an addition to American sooiety. 

Plantations have to view laborers primarily as instruments of pro- 
duction. Their business interests require cheap, not too intelligent, 
docile unmarried men. This kind of worker is sought by the man- 
agers of steel mills, packing companies, and coal mines. Certain qual- 
ifications are demanded by employers everywhere with regard to the 
amount of intelligence necessary to perform the required services 
with maximum efficiency. Many industries carried on in the United 
States have use for no more brains, independence, and initiative than 
is required on the plantations and in the sugar mills of Hawaii. On 
the mainland, where labor is not imported and housed free by 
employers, there is less reason to prefer single men. Though nearly 
everybody in Hawaii recognizes that labor questions there can 
not be handled solely from the standpoint of cheap production, this 
consideration dominates every practical labor policy. The sugar 
industry developed its present organization with indentured labor. 
So long as the islands were autonomous that labor was controlled by 
special legislation so as not to create a serious political problem. 
Under that regime the country became orientalized. We accepted it 
as part of our own country in that condition. The plantation system, 
developed by compulsory labor, resists disintegration and represents 
the most efficient way of making sugar. It can not be abolished 
without checking for a long time to come the industrial prosperity 
of the country, and in that way probably setting back political 
development as well; and it can not be maintained without new sup- 
plies of cheap labor, which, because of its cheapness, is not only 
socially undesirable but in the end economically undesirable as well. 
The interests of those who are bent upon making present profits are 
thus inevitably more or less antagonistic to the highest civio and 
economic development of the islands. Whether these conflicting 
interests can be harmonized depends largely upon the intelligence, 
courage, and public spirit of the planters and small independent 
farmers, but quite as much perhaps upon the attitude and aotion of 
the Federal and Territorial Governments. So long as the prosperity 
of the islands depends solely upon sugar, just so long will most of the 
arable land be held in large plantations, unless the Government 
regulates the sugar industry so as to encourage the process of breaking 
up the large plantation holdings into small freeholds. The experience 
under the various homestead laws has been far from satisfactory, 
and the experiments with crops other than sugar have thus far 
generally met with failure, although it has not yet been clearly 
demonstrated that diversified farming on a small scale can not be 
carried on profitably in the islands. 
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Some American fanners are attracted to Hawaii from the mainland 
by its climate, and many Europeans, especially those from Portugal 
and Spain, readily become homesteaders. The native Hawaiians 
like to own land, and a very few of them are fairly progressive 
fanners. But the rural population of the Territory promises to 
remain chiefly of Asiatic origin, whatever system of cultivation and 
land holding may prevail. 

The Americanization of Orientals is not at all impossible. By cut- 
ting off fresh supplies of Asiatic immigrants and by encouraging small 
citizen freeholders it will be possible to make the Territory an integral 
part of the United States socially as well as economically and polit- 
ically. 

ORGANIZATION AND EXTENT OF THE PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY. 

It is only 15 years since pineapple canning for export began in 
Hawaii, and it was not until 1904 that the annual output rose above 
10,000 cases. Ten years later the pack had increased more than two- 
hundredfold, or to about 2,200,000 cases. Therefore this business 
began after Hawaii was a Territory of the United States and grew up 
under a system of free labor. But its organization does not differ 
materially from that of the sugar industry. The canneries are owned 
and some of the most profitable plantations are cultivated directly 
by corporations. Among the more important of these companies is 
the large mainland canning firm of Iibby, McNeill & Iibby. 

Twelve canneries were in operation in 1915, of which four of the 
largest were in Honolulu itself, and seven were on the island of Oahu, 
where Honolulu is situated. There were three canneries on Maui and 
two on Kauai. Hawaii, which is the largest of the islands, has had two 
of these establishments, but both have gone out of business. With 
one exception all the active plants are owned by corporations, and 
the stock of some of them is sold on the Honolulu Stock Exchange. 
One is controlled by Japanese, though its manager is a Portuguese 
and it is largely financed by an American bank. 

The pineapple plantations and canneries are not financed and con- 
trolled by factors, or agencies, as is the case with sugar plantations 
and mills, although most of the packing companies have intimate 
business connections with particular distributing houses on the main- 
land, to whom they look for sales and for current financing. One 
sugar factory company in Honolulu represents two canneries on 
other islands. The nine leading companies are associated in the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Packers' Association, whose first purpose was 
joint advertising. Gradually the association has assumed other func- 
tions, such as pest control and field experiments. It seems not to 
have been successful in standardizing market agreements. Some 
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cooperation occurs between pineapple planters and sugar planters, 
mainly in the study of soils and plant diseases; but the two industries 
have fewer points of contact than might be supposed. At least one 
cannery in Honolulu imported part of the sugar for its 1915 pack from 
Mexico. Canners recruit no labor abroad, but draw their workers 
mainly from sugar plantations. This might benefit rather than harm 
the sugar people if the maximum demand for labor in one industry 
came at a time when there was a surplus of employees in the other; 
but though the height of the cane and that of the pineapple harvest 
do not exactly coincide, the periods of greatest activity overlap, and 
sometimes cause a temporary labor shortage. 

LABOR CONDITIONS IN THE PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY. 

Planting occupations in this industry present no special features. 
The crop is grown mainly on land too high or too broken for successful 
cane cultivation. Steam plowing is seldom used, though a few gang 
plows drawn by caterpillar tractors have recently been introduced. 
Pineapples are more conveniently cultivated with animals than sugar 
cane, because the plant remains low and naturally thrives in a dry 
country requiring no irrigation. Harvesting is nearly as simple 
as cutting cabbages, and pineapples are hauled to the cannery or to 
the nearest public railway in the same way that sugar beets or orchard 
fruit are delivered by a mainland farmer. Consequently field occupa- 
tions are not specialized as they are on sugar plantations, and most 
labor is employed at a flat rate of about a dollar a day, with free 
quarters and fuel. As the industry is newer than cane planting, and 
is carried on upon land leased for short terms, the houses of laborers 
are not so good as those on sugar plantations, and the camps are not 
so well provided with water supply, drainage, bathhouses, and other 
community conveniences. 

Pineapple canning, like fruit canning, is seasonal. The main crop 
comes in July and August, but some fruit ripens throughout the year. 
Between harvests the large canneries retain about one-sixth of their 
TTiRYirmim force. These off-season workers are engaged in shifting 
and shipping warehoused stock, in repairing buildings and installing 
new machinery, and in handling the small lots of fruit that come in 
at nearly all seasons from peculiarly located fields or from winter 
maturing plants. In one of the principal Honolulu canneries the 
largest pay roll, excluding the office force, was $7,557, for the middle 
week in August, and the lowest was $825, for the last week in Novem- 
ber. Though the number of employees in the fields does not vary so 
much as the number in the cannery, it fluctuates more than on sugar 
plantations. The maximum pay roll of one pineapple plantation was 
$14,704, for the month of August, when both planting and harvesting 
were active, and the minimum was $4,201, for the month of June. 
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On another plantation, where fruit matures earlier, the maximum pay- 
roll was $9,376, for July, and the minimum was $3,354, for May. 

It follows that this industry does not attract so steady a class of 
labor as sugar plantations, but recruits most of its employees from 
the ranks of casual and seasonal workers. Only a few small estab- 
lishments, where a cannery is located in the immediate vicinity of 
pineapple fields, can transfer workers back and forth between can- 
ning and cultivating in the way that sugar employees are transferred 
between the mill and the cane fields. This need of a large number of 
workers for -a short season accounts for the location of the largest 
canneries in an urban labor market like Honolulu. 

Special machineiy for handling pineapples has been devised since 
the industry was established in Hawaii. Machines for preparing the 
fruit itself are original, while machines for making and handling cans 
and goods in cans have been brought from the coast. At present, in a 
well-equipped cannery, after the fruit has been weighed in from the 
receiving platform it passes through an automatic machine. This 
machine delivers it in slices requiring only incidental trimming to 
belts that convey it past the " packers' ' or "canners," as the workers 
who grade the slices and place them in cans are called. The filled 
cans are then siruped, sealed by a double seamer machine, cooked, 
and finally delivered to the lacquering machine. The cores and heavy 
peelings, which are grated, are canned separately. Cans are made, 
delivered, and labeled by machinery. Only a modicum of skill is re- 
quired for most of these operations, and the labor they demand is 
light and sometimes merely of attendance. Accidents are not 
infrequent, but are mostly of a minor character, according to the 
reports filed during the short period the compensation law has been 
in force. There are no special industrial diseases known to be 
associated with canning. All employees handling fruit directly 
use rubber gloves, which protect them from skin troubles caused by 
constant contact with its acid. The heavy work of a cannery con- 
sists of handling fresh fruit in crates and of trucking and stacking 
cases of packed fruit in the warehouse. 

Children and young persons are employed to inspect and to tray 
empty cans, which require two or three shiftings in their progress 
from the storeroom to the fruit conveyors. Women are preferred 
as packers, and this is the principal occupation in which they are 
engaged. Supervision is in the hands of men, who also handle the 
trays of filled cans and the fresh and packed fruit in crates and 
cases, and attend most of the important machines. 

Working hours vary erratically, according to the amount of fruit 
received each day and the condition in which it arrives. Some 
establishments work two shifts during the height of the season. 
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Naturally the personnel changes rapidly with the fluctuation of 
employment offered, many remaining on the pay roll only two or 
three days and others for only as many weeks. In the canneries 
on Oahu girls from Honolulu work during the rush season to add to 
the family income, just as is done in the canneries on the mainland. 
School children oftentimes are able to earn enough in the canneries 
to pay for their books and minor school expenses. However, all 
canneries have a nucleus of fairly regular seasonal workers, as well 
as the small force that remains throughout the year. One estab- 
lishment reported that every season since it was started,.several years 
before, the same gang of Chinamen had appeared to work through 
canning time. 

In order to draw necessary labor for their comparatively short 
season of full operation pineapple canneries and plantations pay 
somewhat higher wages than sugar plantations. But the margin 
between rates of pay in the two industries is not large. Employment 
on pineapple plantations is preferable to that on sugar plantations 
because the field work is mostly in cooler parts of the islands and is 
physically more agreeable than working in tall cane; and because the 
canneries and most of the principal planting areas are accessible to towns 
or villages. Probably contractors on sugar plantations earn more than 
pineapple employees, both per day and per annum; but a cultivating 
contract is nearly a two years' job, which makes it undesirable to 
many laborers, and cane harvesting is more arduous than any occu- 
pation connected with growing, harvesting, or packing pineapples. 
Representative statistics of annual earnings in this industry have not 
been obtained, as most of its working people serve other employers 
part of each year; but the average daily rates of wages of cannery 
employees at the height of the season and of plantation field laborers, 
classified by race, sex, age, and occupation, are given in Table 14. 
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TABLB 14^-AVSRAQE DAILY WAGE OF UNCLASSIFIED (UNSKILLED) LABOR OF 
ADULTS AND CHILDREN ON PINEAPPLE PLANTATIONS AND IN PINEAPPLE 
CANNERIES, BY RACE AND SEX. 





Sex, 


Fiald labor. 


• Cannerylabor. 


Race. 


Adults. 


Children. 


Adults. 


Children. 






Num- 
ber. 


Aver- 

daffy 
wage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Aver- 

daffy 
wage. 


Num- 
bar. 


Aver- 

daBy 
wage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Aver- 

daffy 
wage. 


American 


M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
If. 
If. 
If. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
If. 
If. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
If. 
F. 


3 

813 


12.00 
i.02 






23 
218 
154 
660 
141 
2 
2 
148 
204 


81.25 
1.07 

.72 
1.06 

i65 
2.11 

.85 
Lll 

.70 


1 

8 
2 

1 
1 


80.85 


f^IMWft 


2 


10.63 


.58 


Do 


.50 


Ffltoino 


238 
2 


.98 
.65 






.35 


t^:: 






.50 


German 








Do 














Hawaiian 


86 

22 
2 


1.07 
.55 
.00 


4 


.60 


11 

37 


.58 


Do 


.57 


Hindu. 








Irish. 






1 

897 

557 

297 

106 

1 

. 12 

87 

7 

7 

62 
108 


2.00 
1.10 
.69 
111 
.68 
1.19 
1.32 
.76 
.94 
.69 
LOO 
•.72 






JftfMUMfM. . 


632 

132 

123 

1 


1.02 
.54 
.05 
.60 


1 


.80 


2 
13 
8 


.75 


T5o?.;..: :..:: 


.49 


Komo 


1 


.60 


.61 


Do 




Mexican 










Part-Hawaiian 


8 


1.25 






3 
4 
1 
8 
12 
8 


.50 


Do 






.50 


Porto Rican 


14 


.07 






.40 


Do 






.89 


Portogwwe. . T - , T , 


82 
15 
1 


.99 
.68 
.90 


6 


.72 


.48 




.46 


Rptnian 








Do 






85 
16 
64 

152 
81 


.70 
LOO 

.68 
1.03 

.73 






Spuifoh 


15 
2 


1.01 
.68 










Do 










Race not reported 










i£?.. ..\!7?.:. ..::.:::.:: 




























Total 


1,974 


.97 


13 


.63 


4,031 


.94 


115 


.52 









SMALL FARMING IN THE SUGAR AND PINEAPPLE INDUSTRIES. 

Many "planters," as they are locally termed, are virtually con- 
tractors, differing from profit sharers only in that they sometimes 
work their own land, that they perform most or all of the operations 
of raising cane instead of only part of them, and that in many 
instances they are paid for their crop on a sliding scale according to 
the price of sugar* Profit sharers assume one risk, that of the yield 
of cane per acre; planters assume two risks, the yield of cane per 
acre and the price of sugar when their crop is ground. Usually they 
assume a third risk, the sugar content of their cane. 

It is not possible to draw a definite line between the planter who 
is little more than a field hand working land belonging to the planta- 
tion under a piecework agreement and the independent farmer who 
sells cane to a central mill. One merges into the other and statis- 
tically they can not be separated. The extent to which mills depend 
on planters' crops varies widely. One plantation buys all or prac- 
tically all of its cane from renters, at a flat rate of $3.25 per ton. 
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This plantation retains only enough field employees to supply labor 
to planters who fall behind with their cultivation, and to handle the 
harvest. Five neighboring plantations on Hawaii buy in the aggre- 
gate nearly 250,000 tons of cane a year from planters. One planta- 
tion on Oahu has several small farmers and homesteaders who sell 
cane to its mill, though in irrigated sections this is not so usual as 
elsewhere. On Kauai there is a homestead community established 
on formerly private land, with Government homesteaders, who fur- 
nish cane to neighboring mills. But relatively to the cane raised 
directly by plantation companies the total supplied by small farmers 
is in most places negligible. The recent homesteading of Govern- 
ment cane lands previously leased to plantations has added to the 
number of independent cane growers in some localities. This change 
may prove only temporary, as heretofore homesteaders owning cane 
lands adjacent to plantations have sold them to representatives of 
the planting companies about as rapidly as they perfected their 
titles. 

In 1910 Congress amended the organic act of Hawaii so as to render 
void patents to homesteads issued subsequent to the date the amend- 
ment went into effect, in case the owner of the homestead at any 
future time conveyed the land covered by the patent to an alien, a 
corporation, or to a person who, if he acquired the land, would own 
altogether, or indirectly control, more than 80 acres of land in the 
Territory of Hawaii. This law would seem to prevent the sale of 
homesteads to the owners of plantations, as it does to plantation 
companies. But there are a number of persons associated with every 
large plantation as shareholders or as employees in more or less 
permanent arid responsible positions who do not own land, and who 
can purchase homesteads, to which they hold nominal title, though 
the land becomes virtually part of the plantation to which they are 
attached. And in fact managers and overseers, and persons owning 
stock in plantations, have acquired homestead land in this manner 
since the amendment went into effect. The new law does, however, 
greatly limit the ability of homesteaders to convey their lands to 
those who will control them in the interest of large corporations. 

Whether the planter be an oriental laborer, virtually or actually 
on the pay roll of the plantation, or a real American farmer, his 
dependence upon the mill company is almost equally great. The com- 
pany usually advances capital, in the form of plowing, seed cane, 
fertilizer, store supplies, and perhaps wages to hired laborers, to 
enable the planter to make his crop; and in order to secure itself for 
this investment inserts in its contract with the farmer a clause 
giving it free entry to the land to preserve and cultivate the crop if 
necessary, and to harvest it upon maturity. The time of harvesting 
is at the convenience and discretion of the mill company. Most or 
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all of the apparatus for carrying the cane to mill, whether flumes or 
portable track and railways, is furnished by the mill. For the use of 
this capital the farmer pays 6 or 8 per cent simple or compound 
interest, and in some cases he is probably charged a margin above 
the actual cost of the services the mill places at his disposal prior to 
the delivery of his cane. 

No white American farmers and but few of the Hawaiians engaged 
in cane raising perform manual labor themselves. They employ 
Asiatics and Portuguese to do the physical work. In addition to 
interest on their investment they are entitled to a wage for their 
work of supervision, but they farm on so small a scale that their 
services as superintendents are not worth very much. Some of them 
have managerial ability inferior to that of the hired hinas of the 
plantations. Often they produce poorer cane and less of it per acre 
than the plantations. These small cane growers compete at a great 
disadvantage with Asiatics and Portuguese who combine the func- 
tions of field boss and laborer in one. The white planter's dependence 
on the powerful corporation which is the other party to his contract 
is not agreeable. If he thinks himself unfairly treated he has no 
effective recourse except to stop raising cane; and this is often the 
only crop that promises cash returns. If there were competing crops, 
or competing mills, he would be much freer in the administration of 
his property. In fact his status as an independent farmer is only 
nominal. He is indirectly an employee of the plantation, working 
upon a contingent commission instead of an assured salary. 

This does not imply that plantation managers are unfair in their 
dealings with outside planters, or that the economic condition of 
the latter is hopeless. Planter contracts have been standardized 
by custom until they present little variation in districts having similar 
conditions of cultivation. In case of recent homesteaders who have 
not yet perfected title to their land, these contracts must have the 
formal approval of the Territorial Government. Some prominent 
men raise cane for plantations on this basis. The speaker of the 
lower house of the legislature is a cane farmer, selling to a plantation 
that buys cane to the value of $30,000 annually from outside growers. 
Small farmers can economize in some places where a plantation can 
not. They do not spend so much for housing and caring for their 
labor. They can discharge hands during the ' 'dead ' ' season with assur- 
ance of being able to replace them when needed. Some of them are 
storekeepers who sell goods to the men who work for them. One of 
the largest sugar agencies in Honolulu has compiled figures from its 
books that represent independent cane raising as fairly profitable. 
During the five years ending with 1915 five of its plantations bought 
1,030,888 tons of cane from outside growers, for which they paid 
$4,173,860, or on an average about $4.05 a ton delivered at the flume. 
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The averago yield per aero of the farms from which this cane was 
cut was 42.5 tons. The average cost per acre of raising and har- 
vesting cane upon these five plantations themselves varied between 
$90 and $100 during the five years in question, rising above the latter 
figures in but a single instance and under exceptional circumstances. 
But assuming that the small farmers in this district spent upon an 
average $112.50 to raise and harvest their cane, allowing for two 
crops of ratoons from one planting, their average profit was $60 
per acre, or $30 for each year the crop occupied their land. This is 
payment for use of capital and supei vision, as any manual labor the 
farmers performed is included in the $112.50 per acre just mentioned. 
The homestead lands occupied by most of these farmers cost them 
from $50 to $100 per acre and their investment in improvements 
and growing crop was under $100 per acre. The return for both 
supervision and capital outlay according to this statement was there- 
fore 15 per cent of the capital investment — a very good return. 

Figures taken from published reports for this region indicate 
that the direct expenditures by mill companies for labor and mate- 
rials used in the production of cane from planting to harvesting, 
inclusive, are sometimes as low as $3 per ton. These, however, do 
not include the proportion of general expenses and fixed charges of 
both field and factory operations, chargeable to the cost of producing 
cane, such as taxes, depreciation, repairs, and other overhead 
expenses. 1 Personal observation of homestead and plantation cane 
fields indicated that plantations often cultivate their fields better 
and replant oftener than small farmers. Their ample capital and 
the fact that they carry surplus labor part of the year enable them 
to do this. A common fault of the small fanner is too much ratoon- 
ing. Small planters sometimes have fields excelling the average 
fields cultivated by mill companies. 

If it is possible for plantations to raise and harvest their own cane 
at a considerably lower cost per ton than they are accustomed to 
pay for cane raised by small farmers and delivered at the flume or 
railroad, they have no apparent motive to favor the latter. But 
much planter cane is grown where it would be inconvenient for a 
plantation that cultivates by wholesale methods to extend operations. 
Other cane comes from homesteads not yet sold to the controlling 
stockholders of a plantation, which can not be legally leased to or 
cultivated directly by the plantations themselves. Moreover, a num- 
ber of small farmers settled in the neighborhood benefits mill com- 
panies by giving them a flexible labor supply during the grinding sea- 
son, and such settlements are encouraged for this reason. Above 

i See forthcoming report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
on the coat of production of sugar In Hawaii. 
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all, mills nearly always have the capacity to handle more cane than 
the companies raise directly, and the extra employment they get from 
small farmers' cane affords them assured profit. 

Many of these farmers are not satisfied with existing cane prices. 
Early in 1914, when the price of sugar was falling, those in the Hilo 
and Olaa districts of Hawaii, which are sections where much cane 
is raised by small growers, formed a group of societies on different 
plantations, which federated as the East Hawaii Cane Planters' 
Association. The main purpose of this association was protective, 
to secure more favorable agreements and a more liberal interpretation 
of them after they were made. It received the assistance and support 
of the director of the Federal experiment station, who has since 
returned to Washington. It had an additional occasion and stimulus 
from the fact that large tracts of cane land now leased to plantations in 
this vicinity are likely soon to be opened to homesteaders by the Gov- 
ernment. In any case the association is to be regarded as an organ- 
ized attempt to promote the small-farm method of raising cane and to 
agitate in favor of public regulation of the rolations of mills and 
planters. 

This movement resulted in the grievances of these small farmers 
being brought before a special committee of the Territorial legislature 
during the 1915 session. The burden of the planters' complaints 
was either that they were not making money at all or that sugar 
mills took an unfair share of tho profit from their crop. They also 
complained of arbitrary and excessive deductions for tare or waste 
in their cane, of the high interest rates on advances, and the fact 
that in some cases compound instead of simple interest was charged. 
Complaints were also made of excessive charges for fertilizers, of 
attempts made by one plantation to acquire permanent rights of 
way through their farms under the provisions of a temporary con- 
tract, and of certain other matters of technical or minor character. 
Such grievances as those last enumerated are almost certain to arise 
under a contract when capital, prestige, and power are so largely on 
one side of the agreement. Two principal grievances were pre- 
sented by the small cane growers, namely: (1) The cost of growing 
cane exoeeds the contract price which the plantations agree to pay 
for it; (2) when this is not the case, the small planters do not receive 
a fair price, even though a profitable price, for their cane, 
41104°— S. Doc. 432, 64-1 4 
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The complaint that small planters are losing money came from 
those located in places not very favorable for cane growing. One such 
statement, for which partial vouchers were shown, was as follows: 

Cost of raising and receipts from 602.33 gross tons of 
cane, produced upon 14.5 acres of land: 
Cost of cultivation, taxes, insurance, and in- 
terest on borrowed money $1, 121. 1$ 

Cost of fertilizer advanced by the mill and in- 
terest on the same 738. 59 

Cost of harvesting, by the mill, at $0,825 a ton 
(543.4 tons net) 448.31 

Total cost of cane to planter $2, 308. 03 

602.33 tons gross, less 58.913 tons tare, less 

79.3462 tons chemist's deduction (probably 

for deficient sucrose content), makes 464.0708 

tons credited planter, viz. — ^ 

106.2940 tons at$4.66 aton 495. 33 

357.7768 tons at $4.86 a ton 1, 738. 80 

Total receipts from two years' crop 2, 234. 13 

Net loss to planter 73.90 

This is an exceptionally bad showing, since it makes the cost of the 
cane harvested, including interest on operating capital, $4.97 a ton. 
The statement does not show whether this was plant or ratoon cane. 
If the former, the cost of the two succeeding crops would be much 
less. Some statements of this kind include under cultivating expenses 
an item for supervision, which would be the planter's pay for his own 
personal contribution in producing the crop. Whether this was 
included in the above statement does not appear in the account. 

In 1905 figures were gathered from American homesteaders in 
Hawaii which indicated that the cost of producing cane ready to har- 
vest was at that time about $2.25 a ton. Testimony before the legis- 
lative committee in the winter of 1914-15 gave the cost in one district 
as $2.10forcane ready to cut. Private owners lease cane lands toOrien- 
tal planters for as high as $10 per acre per annum, though plantation 
companies sublease for $2.50 an acre, or in many cases for 25 cents a 
ton of cane raised on the land for the crop period. This variation in a 
single cost factor shows how impossible it is to standardize cane prices 
so as to make this crop equally remunerative to all growers. Con- 
ditions of soil, climate, and location vary not only from island to 
island, but from district to district and from field to field. Where 
these conditions are approximately the same the yield varies from 
year to year and for every cane grower. In fact, the intelligence, 
foresight, and energy of the farmer are about as important as the 
character and location of his land; for without brains sugar can not be 
profitably grown even with the most favorable soil and climate. 
Cane raising under the conditions prevailing before the outbreak of 
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the European war could hardly be expected to succeed permanently 
where the cost of raising and delivering it at the flume or railway 
is more than $3 a ton. The exceptional market conditions due to the 
war having brought about a price for sugar which repays the farmer 
for raising cane at very great expense. 

The main contention before the legislative committee was that 
small planters did not receive a fair division of the profits on a ton of 
sugar. This complaint obviously assumes that contracts between 
planters and mill companies are not ordinary business contracts, to be 
determined by the choice of the bargainers; but that mill companies, 
like railways and other public-service corporations, have a quasi- 
public character and should be controlled by the Government in 
their rate-making powers. It is to a plantation company's interest 
to pay enough for cane to keep small planters in the business, for 
its mills can handle the extra cane these raise at a very low addi- 
tional expense. In fact, when the price of sugar fell abnormally early 
in 1014, one plantation revised its cane prices for the express purpose 
of protecting planters against loss if the low sugar prices continued, 
even though the mill itself made no money for a time. Neither party 
is altogether independent of the other. Hitherto the small farmer 
has received enough to keep him alive and in the industry. But the 
condition of small agriculturalists is affected in the same way as 
that of common laborers by oriental competition, and with the con- 
tinued influx of Japanese women and Filipino men that competition 
is certainly not lessening, as the organized protest of the small cane 
growers indicates. The particular scrap of paper that fixes the price 
of a certain crop or series of crops of sugar cane is but the result, 
not the cause, of discouraging conditions which confront the white or 
native small farmer in Hawaii. The unfavorable terms of cane con- 
tracts are caused by the unfavorable conditions surrounding the 
white planter, viz., oriental fanners who work longer hours, produce 
more, and consume less. 

Most planter contracts provide that cane shall be paid for on the 
basis of the price of sugar in New York when it is harvested. The 
computation by which this cane price is ascertained is complicated; 
for it is determined by combining two variable quantities, the price 
of sugar and the sucrose content of the cane. These are worked out 
into tables which sometimes are made part of the contract and are 
printed on the contract forms. Several plantations pay for a ton of 
cane of standard (14 per cent) sucrose content 6 per cent of the price 
of a ton of sugar at the time it is harvested. With sugar as low as $60 
a ton, the planter receives $3.60 for a ton of cane; with $80 sugar he 
receives $4.80, and with $90 sugar $5.40. Other plantations pay $4 
for a ton of cane when sugar is 4 cents a pound, and 1 1 cents a ton is 
deducted or added to that price for every one-tenth of a cent that sugar 
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falls below or rises above 4 cents. Still another plantation pays the 
planter for a ton of cane the value of 100 pounds of sugar in the San 
Francisco market the day it is delivered. Except when sugar is very 
high, most contracts give the planter less than one-half the proceeds 
from the sugar made from his cane, the remainder being taken by the 
mill to pay for manufacturing and marketing. When the crop of 
1915 was harvested the New York price of sugar was about $90 a ton. 
Under the different agreements then in force on Hawaii, planters 
whose cane was of normal sucrose content and purity received from 
$43.20 to $44.40 for the 8 tons of cane needed to make a ton of sugar. 
For hauling the cane to mill; making it into sugar, and marketing it in 
New York, the plantations received from $45.60 to $48.80. Both 
parties made money; for neither the cost of raising cane under nor- 
mally favorable conditions nor the cost of manufacturing and mar- 
keting sugar approached these sums. But if sugar had been $50 a 
ton instead of $90, as was the prospect a year earlier, planters would 
have received from $18.80 to $24 for cane enough to make a ton of 
sugar, while the mills would have received the difference between 
these amounts and $50. With $50 sugar the farmers at least would 
have lost money, though the mills might have avoided loss or have 
earned a profit. 

Manufacturing and marketing costs vary with the mill and the 
season, as much as does the cost of raising cane. A large crop dis- 
tributes fixed charges over a larger output; the expense of getting 
cane to the factory differs widely on different plantations; mills are 
not equally economical and efficient; the important item of local 
freights on supplies and on sugar depends on the location of the 
establishment; and the cost of carriage to New York rises and falls 
from year to year. A very favorably situated mill on Oahu, that 
charged neighboring farmers $30 per ton of sugar for making their 
cane into sugar and delivering it in New York, averaged $13 a ton 
profit from the transaction, after charging for all expenses of super- 
vision, maintenance, and interest on plant. A neighboring mill, 
where conditions were less favorable but more representative of 
average conditions on that island, has found the cost of manufac- 
turing and marketing sugar from planters' cane, which in this instance 
has a rather long haul, $24 a ton. Testimony was presented before 
the legislative committee just mentioned to the effect that it cost 
one plantation $30.50 a ton to make sugar from cane delivered at 
its flumes and to market it in New York, after prorating maintenance, 
interest, and other fixed charges on the mill and transportation sys- 
tem to the entire amount of sugar made in a season. Probably man- 
ufacturing and marketing costs range around a median of about $3 
a ton of cane, that is, the cost of manufacturing and marketing a 
ton of sugar is about equal to the cost of growing and harvesting the 
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cane required to make a ton of sugar. But cultivation sometimes 
costs least where manufacturing and marketing cost most, and there 
is no constant ratio between these two quantities. Consequently the 
terms of a fair contract between planters and a particular mill depend 
on local conditions. • 

Some independent cane growers take the position that the sugar 
mill should charge for converting purchased cane into sugar a fixed 
price sufficient only to pay the costs of the various processes, including 
depreciation of plant and equipment and interest at 6 per cent on 
capital invested. Such an arrangement would make the cane grower 
the sole risk taker. When the price of sugar is high he would gain 
the whole advantage of the high prices; if the price falls below cost, 
the whole burden of loss would fall upon him. Only as growers of 
cane would the stockholders of plantations stand to make more than 
a stated return on their investment. This proposed innovation 
could be effected only by legislation which would place sugar mills 
in thB class of public utilities, to be rigidly supervised and controlled 
by the Government. Those who hold this view argue that the holders 
of plantation stock know and care nothing about the growing of 
sugar cane, and that it is wholly unfair to allow them to reap profits 
on sugar made from cane purchased from the independent cane grow- 
ers — profits which accrue because of the oane growers" low costs of 
production or because of advances in the price of refined sugar. 
This statement of the case sounds very plausible, especially when 
accompanied by affidavits and contracts showing a disposition on 
the part of the plantations to take advantage of their position to 
drive a hard bargain with the independent cane grower, and to give 
the harshest interpretation to terms already sufficiently hard. On 
the other hand, the plantation owners, factors, and managers say 
that the small cane growers want to reap all the reward due to the 
economies introduced by the plantations in producing sugar cane, 
converting it into sugar, and placing the sugar on the market. The 
independent cane planters never originated new and improved varie- 
ties of cane and methods of fertilization, cultivation, harvesting, and 
transportation of cane. Some small planters know little more about 
cane and cane culture than the plantation stockholders who never 
saw sugar cane growing. Of course, the independent planters are 
not in a position to make improvements in mill practice resulting in 
the extraction of a larger proportion of the cane juice and the recovery 
of a larger percentage of the sugar content of the juice. Neither 
have they anything to do with improved methods of handling, load- 
ing, transporting, unloading, and marketing the raw sugar. Profits 
arising from all these improvements, it is claimed, belong rightfully 
to those who have risked their life careers in managing and direct- 
ing the affairs of the plantations and to those who have risked their 
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capital in the stock of the plantations, whether or not these invest- 
ors can distinguish sugar cane from onions. This view also sounds 
plausible, so long as one is not confused by the opposing argu- 
ments. 

The impartial judgment of the outsider is that both are right and 
both are wrong. The independent planters claim far too much when 
they assert that they should gather in all the profits coming from the 
war prices for sugar. They have risked something and for this they 
are entitled to compensation under the competitive system, but the 
plantation and the mill owners have risked far more. Likewise, the 
portion of profits due to cheapened costs of producing and marketing 
sugar have been earned in larger part by the plantations and mills. 
Unless the chance to reap some profits for enterprise is left to the 
plantations, the incentive to improve mill practices will be largely 
destroyed and the technique of the sugar-making industry will fall 
behind. On the other hand, unless some chance of profit for enter- 
prise is left to the independent planter, this type of producer will 
become extinct, his place being taken by an oriental contractor or 
a hired lima. A contract providing a guaranteed minimum price 
for cane, with a bonus similar to the bonus granted to laborers when 
sugar exceeds a certain price, would seem to afford a more certain 
basis for the prosperity of small farming than a contract that pro- 
vides for cane prices entirely contingent on sugar quotations or one 
that guarantees a flat sum per ton of cane or per ton of sugar made 
therefrom. Injustice might be corrected by public regulation of 
these contracts, but the proposal to adjust the division of profits 
between grower and manufacturer by an inflexible rule, especially 
where conditions of production vary in so many ways, would seem 
impracticable. 

Pineapples are second to sugar cane as a staple crop. In 1915 
overproduction had depressed this branch of agriculture and had 
affected most adversely small growers. The sugar market is so 
large that a cane planter can always sell his cane to a mill; but the 
market for pineapples can be overstocked, and in 1914 many 
farmers saw their fruit decay in the field because canneries would 
not accept it. Cannery companies cultivate enough land directly 
to assure themselves of sufficient fruit to keep their canneries run- 
ning for some months. They contract in addition with outside 
growers, at prices subject to revision each May. During the recent 
great increase of canning in Hawaii numerous small renters and 
petty landholders, principally Orientals, began to raise pineapples 
without a contract with a cannery, because of the high price and 
steady demand for fruit. These small growers were the principal 
sufferers from the recent fall in prices, though all persons interested 
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in the industry have felt its effects. Contract prices on Maui fell, 
in May, 1915, from $21.25 to $11.25 per ton for No. 1 fruit, and 
from $10 to $8 for No. 2 fruit. It is supposed to cost about $14 
a ton, or $240 an acre, to raise pineapples in the pineapple district 
of Maui, so the reduction at once changed this from a profitable 
to a losing industry. A field once planted to pineapples is like a cane 
field, in that it is expected to give returns for more than one season; 
so a change to other crops involves the direct loss of an agricultural 
investment. 

On the island of Oahu, where there are several competing can- 
neries and transportation facilities are good, pinfeapple fanners are 
not so dependent upon a particular establishment as are cane growers; 
and, in general, the points of controversy between them and the 
buyer of their product are fewer than in the sugar industry. 

In spite of this, the present low price of pineapples and the high price 
of sugar are causing farmers having land accessible to both mills and 
canneries to turn from the former to the latter crop. Cane does not 
deteriorate so rapidly after maturity as fruit, and when it has grown 
high enough to shade out the weeds requires little attention until 
harvested, while pineapples require frequent weeding. Small cane 
planters can supplement their income from cane by taking outside 
employment, thus earning a cash income until their crop is sold, but 
the pineapple grower has no such opportunity. 

Of about 222,000 acres planted in sugar cane the Territory owns 
less than 32,000 acres. The remainder is divided in about equal 
proportions between land leased from private estates and land owned 
directly by the plantations and small owners. Government land is 
leased to plantations for various periods, but all recent leases are 
for short periods and can be terminated at the will of the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of homesteading. As the Territory owns less 
than 15 per cent of the land now under cane, and little new land 
suitable for cane growing exists, its land policy can not materially 
affect the organization of the sugar industry. The area under pine- 
apples is comparatively small and is mostly owned by individuals 
and corporations. Consequently the Government as a landlord can 
do little to influence small farming in these two industries. 

In addition to the demand of some of the cane planters that the 
Government regulate their contracts with mills in the same way that 
shippers' rates are regulated in the case of railroads, it has been proposed 
that the Territory erect central mills to grind the cane of home- 
steaders. Such a plan has been adopted with some success in Queens- 
land, where a large share of the sugar cane grown is raised by small 
cultivators and gentlemen farmers, whose crop is usually larger than 
that of the cane planter in Hawaii, but far less than that of the 
average Hawaiian plantation. The difficulties that a Government 
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mill would encounter in its manifold relations with cane growers, in 
respect to grading cane, in determining the date of harvesting, and 
in other details too numerous to describe, would be the same that 
occur in the case of private mills. As private mills with the best equip- 
ment and a complete transportation service already exist in Hawaii, 
Government mills would have to duplicate their plant or buy out 
some of the corporations now in business. In any case Government 
mills in all probability would have to compete with well-managed 
private mills, with a prospect that the latter might be the more 
economically operated of the two. If the Government mill lost 
money and the small planter made money, this plan would tax all the 
community for the benefit of a special class. This is reported to have 
been the result, at least during certain seasons, in Queensland. 
However, conditions in the two countries are not comparable for 
many reasons, chief of which are the existing system of landholding 
and the respective characters and races of the rural laboring popu- 
lation in Queensland and Hawaii. Queensland employs almost ex- 
clusively white labor in its sugar fields. There is a bare possibility 
that a Government mill erected at Hilo, which has access by public 
railway to a rather large territory, might obtain enough cane to run 
through the season. Rates for hauling would be subject to public 
regulation. Such a plan might help out small farmers by giving 
them a competitive market, though when the difficulties such an 
enterprise would meet are considered, it is likely to receive more 
support from one's sympathies than from one's judgment. 

No homestead settlement in the Territory has been more successful 
than one established by private landholders on Kauai, mainly to 
create a resident labor supply for a neighboring sugar plantation. 
There is also a pineapple cannery, more recently erected, in the same 
vicinity. The homesteaders are mostly Portuguese, with a sprink- 
ling of other Europeans and Porto Eicans. The land was bought 
on the installment plan, the owners taking mortgagee for the greater 
part of the value of the land they sold. The mortgages were pay- 
able at the option of the homesteader before maturity. The follow- 
ing tabulated statement shows the principal cash crops actually sold, 
the total mortgage indebtedness, and the payments on the principal 
of that indebtedness made during the last three years: 



Year. 



1913 
1914 
1915 » 



Amount 

received for 

pineapples 

sola. 



$6,940.51 
5.322.04 
6,084.19 



Amount 

received for 

sugar cane 

sold. 



$4,762.15 
24,041.35 
23,261.70 



Total mort- 
gage in- 
debtedness 
Jan. 1. 



$35,765.52 
31,145.44 

24,779.96 



Principal 
paid on 
these mort- 
gages dur- 
ing year. 



$4,620.08 
6,365.48 
5,125.73 



> For 9 months ending Sept 30, 
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The success of this experiment is not due to special fostering by 
the large landowners who promoted it, but to the fact that the home- 
steaders are real farmers, tilling their own land. However, they are 
assisted by the ready market for their spare labor and that of their 
families afforded by the neighboring plantation and cannery. They 
are men who can compete with Orientals in field occupations, and 
so can compete with them as small farmers. Their homes and their 
standard of living, while not equal to those of prosperous American 
farmers on the mainland, are better than those of most European 
peasants, or even of some European farmers settled in America. 

Considering the Territory as a whole; Hawaii well illustrates how 
largely the organization of rural industry depends on the character 
of the population. Given an abundance of cheap, docile, low- 
standard labor, as in most tropical countries and in parts of the South- 
ern States, and land will gravitate into the hands of a few owners or 
administrators, who will employ that labor and take most of the 
profit from their toil. Given a population of educated, self-assertive, 
high-standard labor, such as occupies northern Europe and America, 
and land tends to become subdivided into small farms worked by 
their owners, who are economically most efficient when they direct 
their own efforts in production under the stimulus of intelligent self- 
interest. Hawaii has been a land of cheap or low-caste rural labor; 
and the contest there between the small white farmers and the big 
plantations is a contest between little and big exploiters of Asiatic 
wage hands. There is almost no homesteading in Hawaii in the 
sense understood by Americans. Mainland and Hawaiian Island 
farmers do not take up land in Hawaii to fertilize it with the sweat 
of their brows; they take it up on speculation, hoping either to make 
it profitable with another person's labor or to sell it for more than it 
cost them. 

For this reason the attempt that has been made to model the land 
laws of Hawaii upon those of the mainland is mistaken: for it is 
trying to apply a system successful under one set of conditions to a 
country where very different conditions prevail. Even in Texas and 
California, where land originally was divided into vast private grants, 
the inflow of white settlers has forced the subdivision of these large 
holdings into small farms, because the latter are more profitable. 
On the other hand, in Hawaii, where the native kings took many 
precautions to protect the thousands of small native holdings to 
which fee simple titles were given by the land law of 1848, small 
holdings have been absorbed by big corporations and large individual 
owners. A few years ago 25 new homesteads were carved out of 
some valuable cane lands that had been leased for several years to a 
sugar plantation in southwestern Hawaii. Americans and natives 
took up the 18 of these that already were planted in cane, while the 
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7 that were uncultivated were not applied for. Although, as already 
mentioned, the present " homestead" law prohibits the selling or 
leasing of homesteads to a corporation or an alien, it allows the trans- 
fer of 80 acres of homestead land to a citizen. Sixteen of the 18 
homesteads in question have already been sold to men controlling the 
stock of the plantation of which they formerly were a part. The 
effect of the law has been to deprive the people of the Territory 
of the rental from the land when leased to the plantation, in order 
that a few speculators might profit individually. The title to the 
land has been fixed irrevocably in a large corporation that previ- 
ously had only the temporary use of the land. Numerous other ex- 
amples of a similar character might be cited. So long as the men 
who do the real agricultural labor of Hawaii are mostly of a class that 
either requires a boss in order to work effectively or is disqualified by 
law from acquiring land, homesteading and small farming will not 
be successful. The only men who make good are those who till 
their holdings by their own labor, or who have capital or outside 
employment that enables them to employ hired labor without 
becoming too dependent upon advances from a corporation. The 
former class, few in numbers, are the only real farmers in Hawaii, and 
almost none of them are native Americans. 

Other causes, to be sure, have hampered independent agriculture 
in the islands. Inadequate transportation facilities, high marketing 
costs, plant diseases, and insect pests have discouraged the cultiva- 
tion of many promising crops. But such discouragements are no 
greater than those encountered on the mainland in places where 
farmers have ultimately been successful. The climate is no obstacle 
to white settlement. Americans and Europeans live long and retain 
their vigor in Hawaii, and an outdoor life agrees with them there 
better than indoor occupations. The determining reason why the 
Territory has so few small Caucasian farmers is that they have been 
displaced or anticipated by Orientals and by large landlords using 
oriental labor. 

THE QUESTION OF THE ASIATIC. 

This is the main question in Hawaii from all standpoints. The 
population is more largely Asiatic now than ever before, and that 
element is growing relatively faster than the rest of the people. The 
Japanese multiply through a high birth rate and the importation of 
picture brides. The planters' associations have brought in more 
Filipinos since 1909 than the entire North European and American 
population of the Territory. The Japanese women who come to 
Hawaii under the peculiar arrangement mentioned engage in field 
work. Their principal occupation, however, is the bearing of chil- 
dren. They and their children are not as yet self-supporting, so that 
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the family expenditures have thus been enhanced. These importa- 
tions have not thus far acted to depress wages of male workers. 
There are about 14 adult men among the Filipinos for every 3 women 
and children, and their importation has probably helped to lower 
wages or at least to prevent them from rising. 

Economic competition, however, does not account for the displace- 
ment of whites by Asiatics so much as social repulsion. Both races 
instinctively withdraw from each other in response to impulses that 
are hard to analyze. Nevertheless these age-old barriers between 
the West and the East should not blind us to the rights acquired by 
oriental residents in Hawaii. They came at the invitation of the 
former Government and were there when we took the country, or 
have come with our consent since it was in our possession. We have 
by our laws changed them from indentured laborers, who might be 
deported at our behest, into life residents and fathers of future 
citizens. Unless we abolish representative government in Hawaii, 
their children, mostly Japanese, will soon be able if they are so dis- 
posed to dominate the country politically. We shall then have the 
choice of either denying our most typical institutions to one of our 
own Territories, or of giving over the control of one of our most 
important over-sea military possession into the hands of an Asiatic 
voting population. 

Moreover the political influence of these people, whose American- 
ization is still in question, will be reenf orced by their growing econo- 
mic influence. The Japanese have continuously for many years 
extended their business activities, beginning with small enterprises, 
until they are well entrenched in many lines of commerce and manu- 
facturing. They control the local fisheries, and their vessels conduct 
our trade with the Orient and South America. No legal barriers 
stand in the way to prevent their eventually acquiring a large influ- 
ence in the sugar and pineapple industries, in both of which they 
already have made a beginning. Japanese born in Hawaii, but, in 
many cases, reared and educated entirely in Japan, are acquiring 
homesteads. As lessees of small holdings they are rapidly forming 
the beginnings of a local peasantry. So far as future results are pre- 
dictable from present tendencies, the Japanese bid fair to become 
owners of a large fraction of the arable land in the islands not directly 
cultivated by corporations. 

The amount of real estate upon which Japanese pay taxes is still 
small, but its assessed value has risen in 10 years from $168,545 to 
$1,002,203. The Chinese, who have been in Hawaii for generations, 
own real estate to the assessed value of $2,084,356, and the Portuguese 
and Spaniards have land valued at $3,894,078. The settlement of 
Europeans, however, has been encouraged in every way, while local 
sympathy is not favorable to Asiatic land ownership. Neither 
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singly nor in the aggregate do these sums represent more than a small 
fraction of the total realty in Hawaii, which is valued at about 
$100,000,000, 58 per cent being owned by corporations. Moreover 
the part under corporate ownership increased from 43 per cant to 
58 per cent in 11 years. The point in these figures is not that the 
Japanese or any other oriental race is likely in the near future to 
acquire control of the land of the Territory, but that they are becom- 
ing established in the country so that their relation to its social and 
civic life is no longer temporary. Should the value of the land owned 
by them increase sixfold during the next 11 years, as it has during 
the last LI years, their interest and influence in the government of 
the Territory would become very great. 

Table Iff.— ASSESSED VALUE OF REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY FOR 1915, BT 
RACES, ETC., OF TAXPAYERS. 

[From report of the Governor of Hawaii.) 





Real property. 


Personal property. 


Total assessed 
value. 


=g 


Taxpayers. 


Number 
of tax- 
payers. 


Assessed 
value. 


Number 
of tax- 
payers. 


Assessed 
value. 


Percent- 
age. 


Corporations, firms, etc 

Anglo-Saxon* 


800 
3,200 
6,741 

889 
2,332 

845 


157,531,821 
20,971,922 
13,701,943 
2,064,356 
3,894,078 
1,002,203 


794 
2,208 
1,855 
1,928 
1,499 
2,491 


166,930,707 
3,365,505 
1,477,088 
2,224,647 
693,937 
2,823,015 


$134,462,628 
34,337,427 
15,179,031 
4,309,003 
4,488,016 
3,825,218 


70.48 
13.77 


Hawaiian* 


8.60 


Chinese 


2.44 


Portuguese and Spanish 

Japanese 


2.54 
2.17 






Total 


13,807 


99,186,323 


10,773 


77,414,899 


176,601,222 


100.00 







The influence of the public schools upon the rising generation of 
Japanese is modified by two conditions not affecting in the same 
degree immigrant nationalities upon the mainland. A very large 
number of Japanese children are sent back to Japan as soon as they 
are able to leave their parents, to be educated and to be trained in 
the traditions, religion, and history of Japan, in order that they may 
not lose their loyalty to that country. A very complete system of 
Japanese schools is maintained throughout the islands. Nearly all 
the sugar plantations have at least one and the larger plantations 
have several such schools. These schools receive encouragement 
and funds from the Japanese Government. The plantations usually 
contribute sufficient land for the use of the school, sometimes con- 
structing the buildings and contributing money to help pay the 
salaries of the teachers. The religious societies of Japan furnish 
most of the teachers. All Japanese children attend these schools for 
several hours each day. All classes are conducted in the Japanese 
language and the effect of the instruction is to maintain and strengthen 
Japanese culture and to foster veneration for Japanese institutions. 
During the months when the public schools are in session Japanese 
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pupils attend them, but they attend the Japanese schools practically 
all the remaining hours of daylight, coming from them to the public 
schools in the morning, and leaving the latter to resume work in their, 
own schools in the afternoon. During the vacation months the Jap- 
anese schools remain in session the full school day. Statistics of 
this school attendance are not included in the educational report of 
the Territory or the report of the governor. 

Of the 27,000 pupils of all nationalities enrolled in the publioschools 
of Hawaii more than 10,000 are Japanese. The number enrolled in 
both public and private schools when the Territory became part of 
the United States, 15 years ago, was 1,352, out of a total enrollment 
of 15,538. The corresponding numbers to-day are 13,553 Japanese 
pupils and 36,529 of all races. No such marked increase has occurred 
in other nationalities. A result of the large proportion of children 
of oriental and mixed blood in the public schools is that more Ameri- 
can children are in private schools than in the former institutions. 

Table 16.— PUPILS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS SINCE ORGANIZATION OF 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT, BY RACES AND BY YEARS. 

[From report of the Governor of Hawaii.] 



i The figures for 1900-1902 and 1904-1907 are as of Dec. 31; for 1903 and 1912 as of June 30; and for 1908- 
1911 as of June 80 for public schools and Dec. 81 of the preceding year for private schools. 

* Others in 1913 include 678 Spanish, 234 Filipinos, and 108 Russians; in 1914, 991 Spanish, 243 Filipinos, 
and 188 Russians; and in 1915, 996 Spanish, 146 Russians, and 410 Filipinos. 

The growth of Japanese influence in agriculture, industry, and 
commerce is not the result of any large imperial political design. It 
is an instance of the usual transfer, under the free play of economic 
forces, of an increasing share of the wealth and control of a country 
to the men who do its hard work. The Japanese in Hawaii earn all 
they get. They are competent intellectually and they have the per- 
sistence, industry, and discipline that win success. 

Filipinos do not present problems of the same order. They have 
not yet manifested the persistence, foresight, and economy needed to 
acquire wealth and political influence. Politically they promise to 
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be embarrassing rather than dangerous. They have come to Hawaii 
too recently to have given much evidence of their abilities. Predic- 
tions regarding their future are uncertain, but they have displaced 
Europeans and increased the orientalization of the country without 
having thus far contributed to its social or civic betterment. 

A few years ago one could enumerate the occupations Orientals 
were entering for the first time and could observe the rate at which 
they were driving other nationalities out of particular employments. 
This competition still goes on, especially in the mechanical trades, 
but it is not as novel or as conspicuous as formerly. Perhaps Asiatics 
do not underbid American and Hawaiian workmen by such a wide 
margin as when they were new competitors and before they had the 
family expenses of a settled population. Citizen mechanics protest 
against the Federal Government's employing Orientals on public 
works. The Territorial Government employs no aliens. This com- 
plaint against the National Government has been made previously in 
respect to different departments, but just at present is directed 
against the war department. Japanese mechanics, it is charged, are 
building its army posts. The officers in immediate' charge of this 
work are not required by law to employ citizens, but are expected to 
accept the lowest bids. This results in our Government's supporting 
and encouraging in Hawaii an alien population, when it needs very 
badly in that country a larger militia population loyal to the country. 

THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION. 

Hawaii is a laboratory in which the effects of immigration have 
been demonstrated with few disturbing conditions to cloud the results. 
American civilization was early imposed upon the primitive native 
culture of the islands, and they became an outpost of occidentalism 
in the Pacific. The natural decline of the original inhabitants, which 
had begun before many Europeans visited the country, promised 
rather the assimilation and preservation of their better element than 
their ultimate extinction. The Territory's history probably would 
have been, in regard to institutions, labor conditions, and the dis- 
tribution of wealth, somewhat similar to that of California had the 
normal course of its development been uninterrupted by an inflow of 
cheap labor from the Orient. This labor produced in a high degree 
the effect upon social conditions in Hawaii that the stream of immi- 
gration from the less progressive parts of Europe has produced upon 
the mainland. White and native labor have been displaced in the 
occupations entered, and the native population has been driven out 
of those sections settled by the Orientals. 1 

This immigration increased the inequality of wealth by depressing . 
the wage level and by crowding wage employments at the expense of 

> See Volume XIII, page 467, of the Publications of the American Statistical A ssociati o n. 
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independent occupations. It also created the important problems of 
civic standards and of a population with alien sympathies, which the 
mainland is facing with growing comprehension of their seriousness 
at the present time. 

For 15 years our Government has excluded Chinese laborers, and 
the Chinese in Hawaii are becoming Americanized. Through an 
agreement with Japan it has curtailed the immigration of Japanese, 
and the standard of living of that nationality in Hawaii is rising. An 
immigration of laborers from Korea that might have reached large 
proportions has been stopped. Toward Filipino immigration the 
official attitude has been neutral, though the Philippine Government 
has regarded the expatriation of its people with disfavor. On the 
other hand, Washington has viewed with sympathy the immigration 
of Europeans under the auspices of the Territorial Government. 

Some islanders think that coolie labor should be admitted to the 
Territory freely and that any thought of allowing manhood suffrage 
to the working people of Asiatic descent should be dismissed. These 
advocates of unrestricted immigration say that the work of the 
country can best be done by Asiatics and by their labor the islands 
can be made to attain their highest possible economic development. 
No doubt this policy would enrich the present investors of capital. 
It is practicable but utterly impossible. At the other extreme are 
people who would sacrifice the sugar industry and overturn the whole 
economic organization of the Territory by deporting all Asiatics, thus 
creating a white Hawaii on the model of the white Australia. This 
latter policy would cause an enormous depreciation of existing invest- 
ments. It would create in Hawaii a new economic earth and perhaps 
a new economic heaven in the far-distant future. It is possible but 
utterly impracticable. Most persons who have the good of the islands 
at heart hold views intermediate to these extremes. The policy pur- 
sued by the United States and by the Territory of Hawaii toward 
immigration has always been both inconsistent and opportunistic. 
When times were good and sugar prospects bright the Territory 
turned to Europe for now settlers and tried to foster small farming 
and to ihcrease its citizen population. When times were bad and the 
future of the sugar industry uncertain employers centered attention 
exclusively upon cheap Asiatic labor. 

The results of these policies — for very few voluntary immigrants 
except from Asia have come to the Territory — are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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TABLE 17.— STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION, HONOLULU, i JULY 1, 1900, TO JUNE 30,1915. 

(From the records of the U. S. Bureau of Immigration and reports of the Board of Immigration, Labor, 
and Statistics to the Governor of Hawaii.) 











Departures. 








Period, and 

nationality 

or race. 




Coast. 


Orient. * 


Total. 


Hivtohbv. 




M. 


F. 


Chil- 
dren. 


M. 


F. 


Chil- 
dren. 


M. 


F. 


Chil- 
dren. 


M. 


F. 


Chil- 
dren. 


M. 


F. 


Chil- 
dren. 


1900-1905. » 
Chinese 


2,548 
29,156 
6,717 


115 

8,873 

677 


•14 
»166 
•465 














8,031 

•32,044 

653 


773 
»5,971 

4a 


669 

•3,580 

28 


45.483 
(•) 
6,064 


4658 

% 


4655 


Japanese 

Korean t . . 














(•) 














437 


















Total.. 


38,421 


9,665 


•645 














M0, 728 


•6,784 


•4,277 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


















1906-1910. 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Hind ik . T 


1,340 

3,894 

629 

2,499 

32,208 

24 

834 


85 

317 

1 

1,603 

7,721 

12 

370 


91 
167 

2,855 

521 

9 

589 


49 

85 

434 

1,810 

16,288 

568 

368 

6 


1 




4,122 
37 
121 


958 
9 
1 


624 
3 


4,171 

122 

559 

1,810 

24,879 

1,326 

383 

6 


259 

9 

1 

1,072 

4,456 

119 

146 

5 


624 
3 

*i,7i9 

5,339 

136 

177 

10 


<2,831 

3,772 

70 

689 

7,329 

«1,302 

451 

46 


4 174 
308 


4533 
164 








Iberian' 


1,072 

1,024 

29 

142 

5 


1,719 

492 

19 

173 

10 


531 
3,265 

410* 

224 

45 


1,136 


Japanese 

Korean 

Russian 

AU other.... 


8,591 
758 
15 


3,432 
90 
4 


4,847 

117 

4 


44,818 

4127 

412 

4 10 


















Total.. 


41,428 


10,109 


4,232 


19,606 


2,273 


2,413 


13,648 


3,794 


5,595 


33,256 


6,067 


8,008 


8,172 


4, 042^3, 778 


1911-1915. « 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Hindu. 


1,966 

11,177 

23 

6,624 

32 

3 

782 

182 

1,577 

2,359 


186 
1,779 


137 
1,075 


202 

790 
22 

183 
40 

267 
1,260 

198 
1,226 
2,398 


13 
9 
1 

21 
4 
63 
781 
120 
676 
402 


16 

12 

..... 

""92 

1,162 

146 

929 

310 


2,673 

1,197 

10 

8,024 

112 


122 
165 

3,390 
15 


227 
120 

4,323 
9 


2,875 

1,987 
32 

8,207 
152 
267 

1,274 
286 

1,259 
•2,596 


135 

174 

1 

3,411 

19 

63 

795 

177 

599 

»446 


243 
132 

4,334 

9 

92 

1,200 

254 

956 

348 


4909 51 

9,1901,605 

49 41 

41,5836,295 

♦120 72 

4264 462 

4 492 4 282 

4104 483 

318 480 

4237 4 27 


4 106 
943 


Japanese 

Korean 

Porto Rican . 


9,706 

91 

1 

513 

94 

1,079 

419 


1,117 
20 
4 
800 
148 
1,634 
240 


43,217 
11 

488 


Portuguese. . 

Russian 

Spanish 

Another 


14 
88 
33 
185 


14 
57 
23 
39 


38 
108 
27 
38 


4 400 

4 106 

678 

4 106 


Total.. 


24,725 


13,868 


5,175 


6,586 


1,990 


2,678 


12,336 


3,825 


4,890 


•18,935 


"6,820 


7,568 


5,7908,048 


42,393 



» Also Australia and New Zealand. 

• Data for departures dates from June 14, 1900, and arrivals from July 1, 1900. 
« Under 14 years. 

4 Decrease. 

• Not Including 718 Japanese, age and sex not reported. 

• Not reported. 

» Includes Portuguese, Spanish, and Porto Ricans. 

• To June 30, 1915. only. 

• Including 13 males whose destination is not reported. 
m Including 5 females whose destination is not reported. 

iftHpino immigration has been resumed more actively with the rise 
in the price of sugar since the war began. The abnormal depression 
of this industry early in 1914 caused a decline in the arrivals <&nd an 
increase in the departures of all nationalities that work on planta- 
tions. For the same reason the annual importation of picture brides 
decreased from 1,572 in 1913, and 1,407 in 1914, to 1,050 in 1915. 
On the other hand, the number of Japanese children sent to Japan 
was greater than before. This may indicate that these children are 
sent home partly because it is cheaper to raise them in Japan than in 
Hawaii. 
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REVIEW AND CONCLUSION. 

Labor conditions in Hawaii are better than in most tropical coun- 
tries and in some ways they are better than in many mainland com- 
munities. The struggle for existence is not severe. Except early in 
1914, when abnormally low sugar prices and the prospective removal 
of the duty on that article enforced stringent economy in plantation 
management, agricultural workers have never faced involuntary un- 
employment. From an oriental standpoint, labor conditions are 
excellent. But Asiatics soon become Asiatic-Americans and Japa- 
nese plantation hands are reported to be dissatisfied with present 
wages of day labor. A prominent editor from Japan, who recently 
visited his countrymen in Hawaii, stated in a published interview: 
"No, the Japanese here, the thousands who labor on your planta- 
tions, are not contented. They feel that they have no opportunity 
for advancement or promotion, and the process of saving money from 
their wages until they can start in business for themselves is very 
slow. Other classes seem delighted with conditions and have no 
complaint." This expresses the sentiment of Japanese interviewed 
personally, except that they emphasized the fact that war conditions 
had increased the cost of living, and at the samo time had increased 
the ability of the sugar oompanies to pay higher wages. The last 
important strike in Hawaii was conducted by Japanese plantation 
laborers on the island of Oahu, and was described fully in the report 
made by this bureau in 1910. 1 That strike caused the importation 
of Filipinos. No evidence of general dissatisfaction with present 
working conditions appears on the surface, though such dissatisfaction 
may exist without conning to the knowledge of an American investi- 
gator. Orientals do not confide freely in official visitors, and the 
labor situation in Hawaii has to be studied without much cooperation 
from the laborers themselves. But if there is some feeling that present 
rates of pay are inadequate, in view of the prosperous condition of 
the sugar industry, that feeling may be changed when the large bonus 
due at the end of this year is distributed. 

Most of the betterment of labor conditions during the past 15 years 
has not been at the instance of the laborers themselves. It has boen 
partly forced from employers by their competition among themselves 
for labor. No organized demand throughout the islands has been 
made by laborers for higher wages, shorter hours, or other conces- 
sions. The strike just mentioned, though confined to one island, 
represented the sentiment of all the Japanese in the Territory, and 
it had an influence in raising wages. But the increase was made after 
the strikers had been defeated. The improvements in housing and 

» See pp. 726 to 762, Bulletin No. 94. 
41104°— S. Doc. 432, 64-1 6 
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camp sanitation, the gradual betterment of medical service, and the 
financial support given to welfare work among plantation laborers 
have been unsolicited; and indeed precautions to protect the health 
of workers are not always welcomed by them. 

This year the legislature passed a workman's compensation act, 
based upon the so-called uniform law, with modifications to adapt it 
to the peculiar conditions of the Territory. It covers agricultural 
laborers, and it chances that the first two fatal accidents reported 
were to field hands working with mules. Plantations and canneries, 
which are the largest employers, insure themselves. The law was not 
passed at the desire of workers, and is not entirely popular with them. 
It provides for surgical, medical, and hospital service for the first 14 
days, not exceeding $50 in amount, but pays no compensation for the 
first 14 days of disability, and allows 60 per cent of wages during tem- 
porary total disability. But it has long been the custom of all plan- 
tations and of some other large employers to pay full medical expenses 
and wages in such cases. Probably employees of large business en- 
terprises, except transportation companies, were in some respects 
better cared for under this voluntary system than under the act. 
But in case of death or of permanent disability the law defines the 
rights of workers and gives them and their families better assurance of 
uniform compensation than under the old system. The act also pro- 
tects many employees of small enterprises, who hitherto have had but 
imperfect remedies for disablement in the pursuit of their callings. 
No provision is made for compensating employees whose wages ex- 
ceed $36 a week. The administration of the law is in the hands of 
four compensation boards, one for each county except the leper set- 
tlement, which is placed under jurisdiction of the board of Oahu. 
The members of the boards are not compensated, but are allowed 
traveling expenses. Provision is made, however, for necessary cler- 
ical hire. No unified administration of the act is created, and no 
provision is made for the collection and compilation of statistics and 
for harmonizing the rulings of the different boards. 

It is impossible to consider Hawaiian labor conditions apart from 
the race, immigration, land, and political questions with which they 
are intimately associated. The plantation interests form a benevo- 
lent industrial oligarchy. The relations existing between the planta- 
tion manager and his laborers are semifeudal. Laborers and their 
families on the sugar plantations, for the most part living in isolated 
village communities, are accustomed to regard the plantation manager 
as an earthly Providence whose paternal business it is to supply them 
with certain utilities and disutilities with or without their advice and 
consent. Other industries are either unable or both unable and un- 
willing to do as much for their laborers in the way of medical, nursing, 
and hospital treatment, water supply, camp and house sanitation, 
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amusements, and the like. As sugar is the dominant economic inter- 
est of the islands, it is consequently the dominant political interest. 
The Territorial government, controlled in large part by the sugar inter- 
est, seems to an outside observer to compare favorably with the State 
governments of continental United States in point of honesty, intelli- 
gence, and progressiveness. The use of the native Hawaiian language 
in legislative debates and official documents, carried over from the 
days of the monarchy, makes the carrying on of government more 
difficult and expensive. A thorough knowledge of the English lan- 
guage should now be required of all officeholders and voters. The 
county governments are quite generally referred to as examples of 
the corruption and incompetence that are bound to emerge when the 
suffrage is granted to ignorant people untrained in self-government 
under Anglo-Saxon institutions. As evidence that there is a public 
conscience it must be noted that some of the corrupt county officials 
who misappropriated public funds and abused their power while in 
office are now serving sentences in the penitentiary. It should also 
not be forgotten that corruption and inefficiency are not unknown 
in connection with local government on the mainland. 

There is no reason for an alarmist attitude toward the Japanese. 
Those in Hawaii are not unmindful that some mischance may in the 
future disturb the friendly relations between their country and our 
own; but they do not court such an event. They maintain their 
national characteristics and allegiance very stubbornly, and transmit 
them to their children born in Hawaii. Their Americanization is as 
yet on the surface ; it has not touched their hearts. Nor is there much 
reason why it should. They are discriminated against in the matter 
of citizenship and are separated by social and linguistic barriers from 
the white population. Most of them do not profess the Christian 
religion, which forms a cultural bridge between European nation- 
alities and our own. The Japanese have many qualities which should 
make them very desirable as citizens. If the coming generation of 
Japanese born in Hawaii are treated with fairness, they may become 
as thoroughly Americanized as any of our citizens of European descent 
and may contribute much to the solution of social, economic, and 
political problems, instead of passively existing in the community as 
knotty problems requiring solution by our social, economic, and 
political mathematicians. The prospect of adding the Japanese and 
Chinese in any large numbers to the conglomerate of race stocks con- 
stituting the body of American citizenship does not appear to be 
immediate, and it will be postponed indefinitely if we continue to 
orientalize Hawaii by fresh streams of immigrants from Asia. To 
Americanize the Orientals in Hawaii we must isolate them from 
direct contact and competition with the laboring classes of Asia itself. 
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Complementary to such a policy, necessary encouragement should 
be given to the immigration of Europeans. The Portuguese have 
proved suitable settlers for Hawaii. People of Iberian stock readily 
become Americans in habits and spirit. They are frugal and indus- 
trious, and they thrive in the Hawaiian climate. On account of the 
remoteness of the Territory from Europe, it can attract immigrants 
in competition With nearer countries only by paying their passage, 
and the law permits the Government to do this. But many Euro- 
peans use this Government assistance to get cheaply to California, a 
fact that has discouraged the policy of thus building up a citizen 
population. It is maintained by some that immigrants whose pas- 
sage to Hawaii has been paid by the local Government should be 
required to repay their passage money if they leave the Territory for 
the mainland within three years. 

No reference has been made to promoting immigration from the 
Pacific coast, because the extent and success of such immigration 
depend upon other lines of policy, which must precede such American 
settlement. There are now two or three white homestead commu- 
nities in the islands, and there have been others in the past. Some 
of the earlier homesteaders have become wealthy men, developing 
into large planters. Others have become discouraged and have left 
the country or gone into other occupations. Comparatively few 
have remained small fanners. 

No race worth bringing to the islands will be content to remain 
permanently with its only prospect a life lived at the end of a planta- 
tion hoe. Opportunity must be given those who save money to buy 
small farms. The present homestead policy is not a success. The 
Territory ought not to alienate valuable cane lands already under high 
cultivation for the profit of a few speculators and at the expense of all 
the people. There is no more justification for this than there would 
be for New York City to subdivide Central Park and raffle it off for 
a fraction of its value to a few lucky ticket holders. Unimproved 
lands, however, should be homesteaded under conditions that will 
make it possible and necessary for the homesteader to reside on his 
land and to cultivate it successfully. Public cane lands might be 
leased to citizens not connected with plantations and having enough 
capital to operate their holdings independently in tracts large enough 
to support an ambitious citizen-tenant farmer. A condition of such 
leases migkt well be that only citizen labor should be employed on 
the land. 

The water rights of the islands constitute a patrimony of the people 
which should never have been alienated. Water as one of the com- 
ponent parts of a farm is quite as essential as land. It is unfortunate 
that all the water sources in the islands arc not owned and admin- 
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istered by the Government. So long as private companies control 
the water, supplying any district capable of being settled by small 
farmers, there will be quarrels and bickerings over water rights and 
water wrongs in that district. The individual ownership of water 
rights is incompatible with the development of small farming. Before 
a large rural citizen population can be created in Hawaii this question 
must be agitated and fought out until rigid public regulation or out- 
right public ownership is secured. A well-planned scheme for utiliz- 
ing all the Government-owned water supplies that can be made avail- 
able for irrigation and a definite policy for controlling all water rights 
would greatly encourage independent fanning. 

We may view labor conditions in Hawaii under two aspects. If 
we regard them solely as present conditions of employment, as a topic 
exhausted when we have tabulated wages and earnings, hours of labor, 
industrial accidents, and other matters pertaining to the present con- 
dition of laborers, the subject might be closed with a reference to the 
tables in this report. The tables show, considering the kind of labor 
used, the service it renders, and the history of the laboring popula- 
tion of the islands, a satisfactory degree of progress. In contrast with 
most tropical countries the people who control the industries of Hawaii 
make their home in the country and take a neighborhood interest in 
the welfare of those who work for them. But if we view labor con- 
ditions in Hawaii as primarily important because they will determine 
the political future of the country and the character of its civilization, 
then these other questions — of immigration and race control, of land 
and water policies, and of civic development — are logically parts of 
the subject. From the standpoint of our national interest in Hawaii, 
which gives occasion to the law calling for this report, these are the 
questions in relation to which labor conditions are to be considered. 

From this broader viewpoint the increase of a resident laboring 
population, the fostering of industries other than sugar making, the 
rise of a middle class derived from the people who work with their 
hands, and the increase in small holdings, are all hopeful symptoms 
of progress toward a true civic community, organized to secure the 
welfare of all its members. The Federal Government, in every policy 
aflfecting the Territory, should strive to foster such a community. 

PLANTER'S CONTRACT. 

The following contract is representative of those under which small 
planters raise sugar cane for plantations in the Hilo district of Hawaii. 
Even in adjacent plantations the details of these contracts vary to 
some extent, and in different districts or on different islands they may 
contain conditions and provide methods of payment for cane not sug- 
gested in the form that follows. But this contract is used in the part 
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cf the Territory where small planting is most important, and it pro- 
vides a schedule of cane prices about as favorable for the small farmer 
as any of the agreements in force. 

This Agreement, made this day of , A. D. 19. . , by and between the 

Mill Company, a Hawaiian corporation, hereinafter called the "Mill," party 

of the first part, and of , hereinafter called the "Planter/' 

party of the second part; 

WITNESbETH 
COVENANTS BT MILL. 

That the Mill, in consideration of the covenants and agreements of the Planter, 
hereinafter contained, and of the sum of one dollar ($1), to the Mill paid by the 
. Planter, receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, doth covenant and agree with 
the Planter: 

1 . Land.— That it will deliver to the planter for the term of years from the day 

of (or from the date of the delivery of possession thereof) and subject to the 

conditions herein contained, and to the terms of the lease from the Government of 
Hawaii dated June, 1S88, applicable hereto, jx>sse8sion of the piece of land in Waiakea, 
district of Hilo, island and Territory of Hawaii, more particularly described as follows: 



and containing an area of acres, but only to the extent necessary to plant, culti- 
vate, and bring to maturity and for the sole purpose of planting, cultivating, and bring- 
ing to maturity, sugar cane thereon, to be ground at the factory of the Mill. 

2. Purchase o/cem*.— That it will, during said term, buy from the Planter all sound 
ripe cane (excluding all dry and sour cane) grown on said land and brought to maturity 
as hereinafter specified. 

3. Harvesting — Delivery.-* That it will in its discretion but at the expense of the 
Planter harvest and transport to the sugar works of the Mill the crops grown on the said 
land at such time or times nearest maturity as it is able to do so, without injury to the 
crops of the Mill and of other planters whose crops shall mature at the same time, 
taking delivery, thereof in the cars on the railroad track belonging to the Mill. 

In that section of the lands of the Mill where fl uming is practiced, the Mill shall 
furnish at a convenient point such a portable flume or flumes as may be necessary for 
the economical delivery of said cane into the aforesaid railroad cars, and the Mill shall 
erect the said portable flumes, charging all expense of such work to the Planter at cost. 
The cane shall be weighed in the cars of the Mill on United States standard railroad or 
wagon scales eituated at or near the sugar factory of the Mill, by the agent, and at the 
expense of the Mill, and under the inspection of the Planter or his representative, and 
two thousand pounds (2,000) shall be one ton. 

4. Rate of payment. — That it will pay the planter for standard cane as hereinafter 
defined on the basis of the open market quotations in New York, including duty, if 
any, for centrifugal sugar polarizing ninety-six degrees (96°) during the calendar 
month within which the said cane shall have been delivered, and the true average of 
these quotations for said calendar month shall determine the price to be paid by the 
Mill to the Planter for standard cane. 

When the said true average of quotations, including duty, if any, for centrifugal 
sugar polarizing ninety-six degrees (96 c ) is — 

2.5 cents and less than 2.6 cents per lb. the Mill shall pay $2.80 for each ton of cane. 
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Should the price of sugar as herein provided be lower than 2.5 cents or rise higher than 
4.6 cents, the price to be paid for cane shall be decreased or increased as follows: 

For any decrease below 2.5 cents per pound for sugar the price of cane shall be re- 
duced ten (10) cents per ton for every one-tenth of a cent the price of sugar is so de- 
creased. 

For any increase in the price of sugar over and above 4.6 cents per pound, the price 
of cane shall be increased two (2) cents per ton for every one-tenth of a cent of such 
increase. 

5. Date of payment. — That it will pay to the Planter in United States gold coin, not 
later than the last day of the calendar month following that in which cane deliveries 
were made, for all cane harvested and delivered as herein provided, during the pre- 
ceding calendar month, from the said lands, after deducting from the purchase price 
all moneys then owing or payable by the Planter to the Mill. 

Five per centum (5 % ) of all cane sold and delivered by the Planter shall be considered 
as tare, for which no payment shall be made. In the case of exceptionally trashy cane, 
cane cut too long in the top, and cane which has an exceptional amount of roots at- 
tached to it, the Mill shall estimate the actual amount of tare and make further reduc- 
tion in addition to the general five per centum aforesaid which in the opinion of the 
Mill the circumstances warrant. 

6. Quality of cane. — Provided, however, that the foregoing rates of payment shall be 
based upon cane of such quality that eight (8) tons of said cane shall be required to 
make a ton of sugar in the regular course of manufacture at the Mill, and this shall be 
known as standard cane. 

If the cane delivered as aforesaid shall be of such quality that it requires more than 
eight (8) tons of clean cane to make a ton of sugar, then and in such case the price per 
ton of said cane shall be decreased pro rata with increase of tonnage of cane over eight 
(8) tons required to make a ton of sugar as aforesaid, and similarly, if it requires less 
than eight (8) tons of cane to make a ton of sugar, then in such case tne price per ton of 
said cane snail be increased pro rata with the decrease of tonnage of cane under eight 
(8) tons required to make a ton of sugar. In these calculations fractions of a ton shall 
be carried to the nearest tenth, and payment for cane shall be made accordingly; for 
example, 8.17 tons of cane per ton of sugar will be considered 8.2 tons of cane per ton of 
sugar, and 8.14 tons of cane will be considered 8.1 tons. But in the case of 8.15 tons of 
cane per ton of sugar the average between the two nearest tenths shall be taken, which 
shall represent the price to be paid for such cane. The table of cane valuations ap- 
pended to this contract, and made part hereof, shall be used in fixing the price to be 
paid to the Planter for h£s cane. 

The quality of the cane delivered by the Planter to the Mill during any one calendar 
month shall be taken as being of the average quality of all the cane from every source 
ground by the Mill during the said calendar month. The sucrose per cent of cane shall 
be expressed on the clean weight of cane, such clean weight for this purpose being de- 
termined by a proper monthly factor which represents the ratio of clean cane as calcu- 
lated from the scaleman's weight, to the gross weight as calculated at the Mill. If at 
any time, in the judgment of the Mill, the ratio of cane to sugar for the particular time 
that the cane deliveries are made is abnormal, then the Mill, at its discretion, may 
sample said cane separately, and pay for the same in accordance with the actual 
quantity of such cane as may be required to make a ton of sugar, in so far as this may 
be reasonably determined. 

7. FertUizvng. — That it will, in the discretion of its manager, furnish to the Planter 
' all necessary fertilizer of a like composition, quality, and quantity to that used by the 

Mill on its own fields for the sole use of said crops of cane to De grown by the said Planter 
on the said land. The charge to be made to the Planter by the Mill for such fertilizer 
shall be the cost of the same to the Mill at the point of delivery to the Planter. 

8. Seed cane. — That when the Mill has seed cane to spare it will furnish the same to 
the Planter in the field where cut, with which to plant said land, charging the Planter 
therefor the same rate per ton as is herein agreed to be paid by the Mill to the Planter 
for cane, plus the actual cost of cutting, bagging, and weighing of said seed. 

9. Teaming — Plowing. — That if the planter so requests, and the Mill has available 
teams and machinery, it will transport said seed to the field where the same is to be 
planted and plow, harrow, and cultivate the said land for the planter, charging there- 
for market rates for such transportation, plowing, harrowing, and cultivating. 

10. Advances. — The Mill will advance to the Planter each month fifteen ($15) dollars 
or its equivalent for each twenty-six (26) days of work actually performed to tne satis- 
faction of the Mill, by man labor in the care and cultivation of said crop or crops on 
said land, and eight ($8) dollars or its equivalent for each twenty-six (26) days of labor 

Serformed as aforesaid by women; provided however, that at no time shall the in- 
ebtedness of the Planter to the Mill for such advances for cane, fertilizer, and other 
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floods furnished by the Mill to the Planter for work and labor done and services ren- 
dered by the Mill to the Planter and for the use of said land exceed seventy-five (75% ) 
per cent of the value of the standing crop as estimated by the Mill. 

COVENANT8 BY PLANTER. 

In consideration of the foregoing covenants and agreements on the part of the Mill, 
and the sum of one dollar ($1) to the Planter paid by the Mill, the receipt of which is 
hereby acknowledged, the Planter does hereby covenant and agree with the Mill (and 
if the Planter consists of more than one person these covenants are both joint and 
several): 

1. Area of crop. — That the Planter will immediately upon the execution of this 

agreement proceed to cultivate not leas than acres of said land, with cane crop 

thereon, and will thereafter fertilize, cultivate, and strip the present crop in a manner 
satisfactory to the Mill and so that the same shall be fit to harvest for the crop to be 
ground during the year 

2. Roads and railways. — That during the term of this agreement all roads, trails, or 
railways passing through the land under this agreement shall be kept clear of over- 
hanging cane and of weeds by the Planter at his own expense. 

3. Rents.— That he will pay to the Mill for the use of the said land dollars per 

acre per annum. Any sums due for such use shall be deducted from the returns of 
each crop as harvested. 

4. Seed cane. — That he will, when so required, furnish seed cane to the Mill, the 
Mill hereby agreeing to pay the same rate per ton as it herein agrees to pay to the 
Planter for cane. 

5. Care of buildings. — That any buildings occupied in connection with this agree- 
ment by the Planter shall be maintained in an orderly and sanitary condition, the 
Planter being responsible for all neglect thereof, and chargeable for all damage thereto, 
ordinary wear and tear excepted. 

6. Labor to be furnished Mill. — That when the Mill so requests, the Planter shall 
furnish the Mill with laborers for its work, for which the Mill will pay the regular planta- 
tion wage rate. The number of men to be furnished by the said Planter under this 
agreement to be equal to the number which he, himself, employs on his land held by 
reason of this contract. Provided, however, that if in the discretion of the Manager 
of the Mill the service to be rendered as herein provided would prove detrimental to 
the cane growing on the lands held by said Planter under this agreement, then and in 
such case the said Planter shall be relieved of part or all of this obligation. 

7. Planter's indebtedness a first lien.— That the Planter will execute, when so re- 
quested by the Mill, a first mortgage on the growing crops on the land, occupied by 
him, which first mortgage shall be a document of record establishing the claim of the 
Mill on the crops for all of, his indebtedness to the said Mill. 

8. Rate of interest.— That the rate of interest to be charged to and paid by the Planter 
wherever herein referred to shall be eight (8%) per cent per annum. 

9. Repayments of advances. — That all goods, merchandise, materials, cash, or labor 
furnished to the rlanter by the Mill and the moneys payable to the Mill for the use 
of the said land shall be paid for by the said Planter within thirty (30) days after 
such furnishing, or after such moneys are payable, without interest. If not so paid, 
such indebtedness shall bear interest from the respective dates of furnishing, or upon 
which the same shall have become due and shall be deducted as hereinbefore set forth, 
principal and interest, from moneys due to the Planter from his crop of sugar cane next 
thereafter harvested. 

10. Location of crops. — That so far as is reasonably practicable, the Planter will cause 
the cane to be harvested each year to be in one compact area, and in such location as 
the Mill shall direct. 

11. Sale exclusively to mill. — That the Planter will sell and deliver all cane raised 
on said land during the said term to the Mill, at the time and times, place and places, 
in the manner, upon the conditions, and for the price and prices as hereinbefore set 
forth, and will not sell or otherwise dispose of any cane grown on said land during 
said term to any person or corporation other than the Mill. 

12. Rights o/ way .—That the Planter will allow, and hereby grants to the Mill, for 
the term of this agreement, a free right to enter said land, to examine, cut, and remove 
said crops, to cut and gather cane tops for the feeding of its own animals or for other 
purposes, and a free right of way into and across said land and other lands in the 
district of Hilo, Hawaii, owned or controlled by the Planter, or any part thereof, 
for flumes or railroads with which to remove said crops or other crops in the neigh- 
borhood owned or controlled by the Mill. 
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13. Right of mill to cancel or carry on. — That if at any time during the term of this 
contract the Planter shall fail to properly plant said land or properly and in a good 
workmanlike manner ci ltivate or care for said cane, aa aforesaid, or shall otherwise 
violate or fail to observe and conform to any of the terms of this agreement, the Mill 
may, at its option, cancel this agreement, or it may, at its option, after duly notifying 
said Planter, enter upon the said land and cultivate, care for, and harvest the then 
growing crop or crops of cane, charging to the Planter the full cost thereof for labor, 
superintendence, and material, together with interest thereon. 

Entry upon these lands and their operation by the Mill, as aforesaid, shall not 
deprive the Mill of the right thereafter to cancel this contract for any cause herein 
provided, if it so elect. 

14. Agreement nonassignable. — That this agreement is a personal one. with the 
Planter, and neither this agreement nor any interest therein shall be sola, assigned, 
or sublet by the Planter without the consent in writing of the Mill. All previous con- 
tracts on this area are hereby made null and void and of no effect. 

MUTUAL COVENANT. 

It is hereby understood and agreed between the parties hereto that this agreement 
shall be binding upon the executors, administrators, successors, or assigns of either 
during the term and period for which this agreement is executed. 

In witness whereof the said parties have hereunto and to another instrument of like 
tenor and date set their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

Mill Company, 



By its Manager. 



SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL.' 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 



Territory op Hawaii, 1 

On this day of A. D. 19.., personally appeared before me , 

to me known to be the person described in and who executed the foregoing instru- 
ment, and acknowledged that executed the same freelv and voluntarily for the 

uses and purposes therein set forth. 

Notary Public, Fourth Judicial Circuit, 
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GENERAL TABLES. 

The general tables which follow continue the statistical compila- 
tions relating to the nationality, occupation, and wages of sugar- 
plantation employees, and to the retail prices of commodities pre- 
sented in the reports of the Bureau of Labor in 1902, 1905, and 1910, 
and to the nationality, occupations, and wages of pineapple plantation 
and cannery employees presented in the report of 1910. 

Table A. — Occupations, rates of wages, Tiours of labor, and nationality 
or race of employees on 50 sugar plantations, 1915. — This table is based 
upon information gathered from the pay rolls of all the sugar planta- 
tions having mills, and from the larger plantations and cane farms not 
having mills, in the Territory. The figures are taken for the month of 
May, which is a time when most mills are running and when repre- 
sentative conditions of employment prevail. It has been observed in 
the preceding text that the same person may be employed in several 
capacities on the same plantation within one month. For this reason 
the number engaged in each occupation varies from day to day, so 
that a representative day is chosen in taking occupation statistics. 
Contractors' earnings are computed on a basis of the earnings of 
companies who concluded their contracts during the crop of 1914-15, 
which was practically all harvested when the Territory was visited. 
The number of contractors is the number actually working in May, 
though some of them will not finish their contracts until 1916 or 
later. Hours of labor are not measured upon plantations with the 
same precision as in a large industrial establishment. Some hands 
live at isolated points and begin work without reporting to a foreman. 
The hours given in the table, however, are customary hours, and 
except in emergencies — such as a cane fire — they are the maximum 
hours that laborers are employed. Nationality is a rather dubious 
term as applied to the many races and race mixtures in Hawaii. Some 
employees of native or part native stock are doubtless reported as 
Americans, which of course they are politically. Plantation time- 
keepers do not distinguish according to any uniform principle of classi- 
fication between Portuguese and Americans of Portuguese descent. 
The nationality classification is important principally as showing the 
number of Asiatics, but it does not distinguish between those born 
in Hawaii and those born in Asia. The ^ates of wages are as accurate 
and complete as usually can be obtained from well-kept factory pay 
rolls. 

Table B. — Occupations, average daily wages and weelcly hours of labor, 
and nationality or race of employees on sugar plantations, 1910 and 
1915. — This is a summary of the preceding table, combined with 
corresponding data from the tables prepared for the report made by 
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this bureau in 1910. It gives a detailed view of the change in 
average wages from 1910 to 1915. 

Table C. — Occupations, rates oj wages, hours of labor, and nationality 
or race of employees of IS pineapple plantations and canneries, 1915 — 
The general observations upon Table A apply with equal or greater 
force to this table. The statistics were taken directly from the pay 
rolls of all the pineapple canneries in the Territory, and from some of 
the larger pineapple plantations. Relatively more pineapples than 
sugar cane are raised by small farmers, who keep no labor accounts. 
The figures here given are for the week in the summer of 1915 when 
canneries were running with their maximum force of workers. The 
number of employees fluctuates so much in this industry that pay 
rolls are not so well kept as on sugar plantations, especially in small 
establishments, and timekeepers can not supplement pay roll sta- 
tistics from personal information. Therefore the figures for nation- 
ality, sex, and age are not equally reliable. Moreover the hours of 
labor are not uniform in different establishments and they vary 
erratically from day to day. Consequently, except as to the rates 
of wages, which are fairly accurate, the table should be understood 
to report truly representative conditions of employment, but not to 
state them exactly for any definite date. 

Table D. — Occupations, average daily wages and weekly hours of 
labor, and nationality or race of employees in the pineapple indus- 
try, 1910 and 1915.— In 1902 and 1905 this industry was not 
important enough to be reported. This table presents comparative 
wages and other data for the two years mentioned; but the classifi- 
cation of occupations, the nationality of employees, and all figures 
except rates of wages, are less exactly comparable for these two 
years than in case of the sugar industry. 

Table E. — Quarterly retail food prices for four years ending June SO, 
1915. — The figures given in this table are compiled from statistics 
gathered and tabulated by the department of immigration, labor, 
and statistics of Hawaii. They are gathered quarterly by correspond- 
ence, and at times by agents, from about 40 representative stores in 
all parts of the Territory, some of which are owned by plantation 
companies and some are not. The term "large quantity" does not 
mean an amount greater than would be purchased for the monthly 
supply of a laborer's family, and generally designates the usual selling 
parcel, such as a dollar's worth of sugar, or a certain number of cans 
sold for 25 cents or 50 cents. The predominant price is the price 
quoted by the largest number of establishments, and it is by this 
price, rather than by the average price, that the actual increase 
in the cost of living for working people is shown most clearly. 
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Table F. — Wholesale and retail prices of 56 articles as reported by IS 
plantation stores. — This table is compiled from lists of prices given the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by storekeepersin August, 1915. The whole- 
sale price is the cost of the articles delivered at the retail store, and the 
margin between the wholesale and retail price is the retailer's gross 
profit. Foods and other perishable articles deteriorate more rapidly 
in Hawaii than in most places on the mainland on account of the 
climate. Salaries, except those of white managers, are low. Fuel 
and light cost very little. Plantation stores have few bad debts. 
A good delivery service to customers is maintained. It is the policy 
of most plantation stores to charge high prices for luxuries and 
relatively lower prices for staple articles of necessity. The quota- 
tions in this table are limited mostly to items of the latter class, and 
so do not indicate very clearly the existence of this practice, though 
it is suggested by the wider margin between wholesale and retail 
prices of cheese, as compared with the corresponding margins in the 
case of flour and rice. 
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Table B.— OCCUPATIONS. AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

aay. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Bag fillers: 

Japanese 


If. 

If. 

F. 
M. 
F. 


24 


72 


IL00 


22 

8 

9 
12 

1 


72 

72 

72 
72 
72 


$1.45 


Bag fillers and markers: 

Japanese ....».-.- 


.90 


Bag markers: 

Japanese 


2 


00 


.02 


.00 


Portuguese 


.04 


Do.... ... 








.02 












Total 








•12 


72 


.01 


Bag markers and menders: 

Japanese ...... T 


F. 

H. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 


1 

2 
2 
25 
85 
2 
2 
10 
2 


72 

05 
• 72 
«68.1 

71.4 

08.5 

72 

60 

72 


.40 

.09 
.48 
.82 
.57 
.40 
.40 
.02 
.54 








Bag sewers: 

Fflfpmo a ..... x , . T , r . T -. . . T 


1 


72 


.77 


Fftwafian 




Japanese * 


19 
32 


71.7 
70.1 


.98 


nSoT..: .:.:....: 


.57 


Porto Rlcan r 




Portuguese 


2 

1 


72 
72 


.89 


Do 


.50 


Spanish 












Total 


131 


• 69.8 


.02 


55 


71.7 


.78 


Bag sewers and fillers: 

Chinese. 


M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 








1 
4 


00 
72 


.81 


Filipino 








.90 




4 
8 


00 
00 


.90 
.90 




Japanese 




1 


72 
00 


1.08 


Negro 


.81 












Total 


12 


00 


.90 


12 


71 


.95 


Bag sewers and markers: 

Chinese. . , . . , , . . . . * 


M. 

F. 
F. 


1 
2 
3 


60 

78 
78 


.81 
.49 
.49 
















Porto Rfoan 
















Total 


6 


70 


.54 








Bag sewers, fillers, and pliers: 

Japanese 


M. 

M. 
F. 

* 








8 

4 

2 
2 


(•) 

72 
72 
72 


2.10 


Bag sewers and pliers: 








1.19 


Japanese 








1.19 


* Do..... 








1.19 












Total 








8 


72 


1.19 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 










Blacksmiths: 

American T , 


17 


60.2 


4.13 


10 

1 


60 
60 


4.79 


Austrian 


2.00 


English 


4 


60 


3.79 






1 
1 
8 
8 


60 
60 
60 
60 


1.92 


Oftftrian. 








1.73 


Q^rpiftn 


3 
6 
1 

28 
2 
8 
1 
7 
1 


60 

60.7 

60 
7 59.9 

60 
•61.7 

60 

60.6 

65 


3.58 
2.92 
2.75 
1.48 
1.70 
3.01 
2.50 
3.98 
1.34 


2.37 


HftWRifap 


3.03 


Hebrew 




Jftpan^ ± AXlx 


35 


14 
2 
4 
1 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


1.71 




2.07 


Portuguese 


2.59 


Russian 


2.75 


Scotch 


4.62 


Spanish u . , L 


1.35 






Total 


78 


• 60.3 


2.77 


86 


60 


2.58 









»Boys. 

• Including 2 boy?. 

• Hours reported for 1 employee only. 

« Hours reported for 25 employees only. 

• Hoars reported for 129 employees only. 



• Not reported. 

t Hours reported for 27 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 7 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 70 employees only. 
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Table B.— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915— Continued. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 

wages 
per 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

Jay. 


Blacksmiths' helpers: 

American 


M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


3 

1 

2 

2 

16 

71 

1 

1 

27 


59.7 
60 
60 
60 
59.9 
*60.4 
60 
60 
61 


10.92 
.69 
.69 
.85 
1.17 
1.00 
1.00 
.92 
1.07 


»3 


60 


10.97 


Chinese 




Filipino 


3 

1 

MS 

»62 

2 

1 

♦31 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


.89 


German 


1.00 


Hawaiian.. T . . , . 4 . . t , , mLlL , 1 4 


.96 


Japanese 


1.04 


Pflrf>HftWftiift|i 


.94 


Porto Rican 


1.00 


Portuguese 


.99 






Total 


124 


• 60.4 


1.02 


• 116 


60 


1.01 




M. 
M. 




Boatmen: 

Hawaiian 


4 


60 


M.54 


18 
5 


60 
60 


1.23 


Japanese 


1.25 












Total 


4 


60 


M.54 


23 


60 


1.24 




M. 
M. 




Boiler cleaners: 

Chinese 








4 
3 


8 


1.20 


Japanese 








1.20 












Total 








7 


( 8 ) 


1.20 




M. 
M. 










Boiler makers: 

American. 


5 

5 


60 
60 


5.20 
1.55 


1 
9 


60 
60 


• 5.00 


JapajMwe .-,■-■ 


1.93 






Total 


10 


60 


3.38 


10 


60 


"2.24 




M. 
M. 
M. 




Boiler makers' helpers: 

ATnerfmn T , . 


2 


60 


1.00 








Chinese 


1 
20 


60 
60 


1.00 


Japanese T 


25 


60 


1.04 


1.23 






Total 


27 


60 


1.04 


21 


60 


1.22 




M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Bookkeepers: 

American 


20 
1 
3 
1 

12 
3 


58 
60 
60 
60 
"60.2 
58 


6.38 
6.71 
6.55 
8.05 
6.13 
6.14 


19 

1 
1 


59.1 

60 

60 


7.82 


Australian. 


7.67 


Canadian . 


7.67 


Danish 




English 


4 

1 
2 
1 
2 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


5.99 


German 


6.52 


Irish 


8.63 


Japanese 








2.88 


Norwegian ...-,,, 


*2 

1 
2 
1 
8 


"60 
60 
63 
60 
60 


3.07 
3.07 
3.22 
5.75 
6.47 


5.56 


Part- Hawaiian * 




Portuguese 


2 


60 


4.22 


"Russian , 




Scotch 


"16 


60 


7.59 






Total 


54 


"59.3 


6.06 


«49 


59.6 


7.25 









• Including 2 boys. 

• Hours reported for 70 employees only. 

• Including 4 boys. 

• Including 6 boys. 

• Hours reported for 123 employees only. 

• Including 14 boys. 

» 1 emplovee receives also a bonus of $2 per month if he works 20 days during the month. 
■ Not reported. 

• Also board. 

»• 1 employee receives also board, 
u Hours reported for 11 employees only. 
» Hours reported for 1 employee only. 
« Including 1, who is also a sugar boiler. 
»« Hours reported for 52 employees only. 
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Table B.— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915— Continued . 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 

wages 
per 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 

wages 
per 

day. 


Bookkeepers, assistant: 

A meriran 


M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


13 
1 


59.7 
60 


$4.14 
3.84 


19 


60 


13.81 


Do . . 




Australian , L 


2 

1 


60 
60 


4.03 


Cflpftdiftn n T - 7 , - 








6.71 


Chinese . 


3 
1 
6 
2 
2 
3 
1 
4 


160 
60 
57.5 
60 
60 
60 
54 
58.5 


1.79 
4.50 
3.62 
2.88 
2.02 
1.98 
3.26 
2.64 




Danish ... 








English 


4 
7 
1 
4 


60 
60 
60 
60 


5.22 


German 


4.24 


Hawaiian 


1.54 


Japanese 


1.69 


Norwegian 




Part-Hawaiian 


2 
4 

20 


60 
60 
60 


3.26 


Portuguese . 


3.69 


Scotch .s. . . . 


4 


60 


2.88 


3.71 






Total 


40 


*59.2 


3.26 


64 


60 


3.77 




M. 
M. 
M. 




Bookkeepers and cashiers: 

American. 


1 
1 

1 


60 
54 
56.5 


5.75 
7.67 
8.63 








Canadian . 








Scotch. . 
















Total 


3 


56.8 


7.35 










M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 








Brakemen, railroad: 

American. 


3 


72 


1.00 








Filipino 


3 
23 
15 
15 
66 

2 


72 

72.3 

69.6 

72.4 

72.4 

72 


1.06 


Hawaiian x , , 


16 
6 
7 

68 


64.1 
62 
70.3 
69.2 


.90 
.95 
.98 
1.02 


1.04 


Japanese 


1.02 


Porto Rican 


1.05 




1.07 


Spanish . 


1.17 












Total . .. 


90 


68 


.99 


124 


72 


1.03 




M. 
M. 




Bricklayers: 


1 


60 


.77 








Portuguese 


1 


60 


1.73 












Total 


1 


60 


.77 


1 


60 


1.73 




M. 

M\ 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Bricklayers' helpers: 








1 


60 


1.15 


Butchers: 

American. 


1 
4 

2 


60 

45.5 

<*) 


3.26 
1.47 
1.13 




Chinese 


3 

4 
2 


60 

47.5 

60 


1.74 




1.85 


Japanese . . . . ^ ; . . . 


1.08 


Portuguese 


1 


60 


1.92 












Total 


8 
4 


«50.3 


1.66 


9 


54.4 


1.64 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Butchers' helpers: 

Chinese 


59 


.99 


1 
1 


60 
60 


1.00 




.92 


Japanese . .......... 


2 

1 


60 
60 


1.00 
.58 




Portuguese 


1 


60 


.96 






Total 


7 


59.4 


.93 


3 


60 


.96 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Camp bosses: 

Japanese 


1 

3 
1 

4 


(«) 

60 

59.5 

60 


.99 

2.17 

2.88 
.70 








Camp cleaners: 

American 








Canadian 








Chinese 


12 

23 

1 


60 

60.2 

60 


» .88 


Filipino 


6.80 


Guam Islander 








.77 



i Hours reported for 2 emplovees onlv. 

* Hours reported for 39 employees only. 

* Irregular. 



« Hours reported for 6 employees only. 

» 1 employee receives also 1 eent a head for rats caught. 
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Table B.— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEFKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915-Continued. 





Sex. 


1010 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
hours 
week. 


Aver- 

age 
wages 


Camp cleaner*— Concluded. 

Hawaiian 


M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


3 

80 
15 

3 

1 

1 

11 


63 

60.9 

30 

60 

60 

70 

60.9 


$0.95 
.74 
.19 
.81 
.70 
.79 
.89 


10 

199 

15 

11 


60 
60.5 
6 
62.7 


$1.01 


JftDaHfOe r , . . r . - - 


*.87 


*DoT.i»::::::::::::::::::::. :.:.:.. 


.15 


Korea? 1 - - r , , 


.82 


Norwegian 




"Porto Hioan 


10 
17 
8 


60 

61.2 

60 


•.88 


Portuguese 


«.95 


Spanish 


•.91 


Swedish.. 


1 


60 


.85 












Total 


123 


57.1 


.75 


1206 


56.6 


• .82 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Camp cleaners, head: 

Boer 


1 


OP 


3.45 








Oanecablemen: 

Chinese ..-.....* , T T 


1 

• 15 

1 

34 

1 
8 


72 
T72 

72 
S72 

72 

72 


.80 


Filipino 








1.17 


Hawaiian ..... r 








1.00 


Japanese. 








1.06 


Korean 








LOO 


Portuguese 








.93 












Total 








•60 


• 72 


1.07 




M. 
M. 
M. 










Cane carriers and flumers: 

Filipino 








10 

55 

5 


■8 


1.25 


Japanese. .......... ^ -....,,. r .... . 








1.10 


Portuguese. 








1.25 












Total 








70 


( M ) 


1.14 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 










Cane cutters: 

Chinese..... 


1,29ft 
85 

22 
2,538 


U53.6 

69.3 

W56.8 

"58.4 


» 1.11 
".69 
u.84 
is. 99 


713 

696 

4 

1,365 

13 

255 

99 

10 


"45 
U66.5 

60 
"55.5 

ft 


1.17 


Filipino 


.94 


"Hawaiian 


1.06 


Japanese. .,,-...,-- 


1.03 


Do 


.82 


Korean T . ^ , T 


432 
356 
114 

1 

8 

34 


M58.1 
"58.5 
M58.4 

60 

60 

58.7 


.94 
.88 
.93 
.61 
.84 
.94 


1.01 


Porto Rican . r - - r , 


.95 


Portuguese - 


1.00 


"Russian r T , 




Scotch 








Spanish . . . T T 


18 


*«72 


.93 






Total 


4,886 


»57.2 


"1.00 


3,173 


"56.3 


1.04 









i Including 3 boys and 1 old man. 

• 17 employees receive also 1 cent a head for rats caught. 

• l employee receives also 1 cent a head for rats caught. 
' 3 employees receive also 1 cent a head for rats caught. 

• 24 employees receive also 1 cent a head for rats caught. 

• Including 1 boy. 

» Hours reported for 7 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 22 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 40 employees only. 
is Not reported. 

u Hours reported for 1,150 employees only. 

ii 1 employee receives also a bonus of $2 per month if he works 20 days during the month. 

li Hours reported for 59 employees only. 

" 16 employees receive also a bonus of $2 per month if they work 20 days during the month. 

« Hours reported for 57 employees only. 

!• Hours reported for 19 employees only. 

w Hours reported for 2,473 employees only. 

u 4 employees receive also a bonus of $2 per month II they work 20 days during the month. 

!• Hours reported for 124 employees only. 

•» Hours reported for 405 employees only. 

» Hours reported for 4 employees only. 

si Hours reported for 354 employees only. 

•» Hours reported for 108 employees only. 

*4 Hours reported for 10 employees only. 

* Hours reported for 4,637 employees only. 

m 22 employees receive also bonus of $2 per month if they work 20 days during the month. 

« Hours reported for 258 employees only. 
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Table B*-OOCUPATIONS. AVERAGE DAILY WAGE8 AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915— Continued. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

week. 


Aver- 
wages 
day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

hours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

clay. 


Cane cutters and bundlers: 

Filipino « 


M. 








22 
30 


8 


$1.10 


Japanese 


39 


60 


$1.20 


1.10 


* 




Total 


89 


60 


1.20 


52 


0) 


1.10 




M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Cane cotters and carriers: 

Chines*.. 








139 

286 

370 

3 

56 

«45 

6 

10 


.ill 

•66 

.8 

•66 
0) 


1.06 


Filipino 








1.00 


Jane^es*. 








1.02 


japagwe^... ......................... 








1.10 


Korean 








1.02 


"Porto Rfean 








.96 


Portuguese 








1.11 


Spanish 








1.16 












Total 








«915 


'65.3 


1.02 




M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 










Cane cutters, carriers, and flumers: 

Filipino 








424 

761 

10 

49 


1 


1.09 


Japanese 








1.09 


^sr.....:::: :::::::::::::::: :::::;: 








1.15 










1.14 












Total 








1,244 


0) 


1.09 


Cane cutters, carriers, flume layers, and 
flumers: 


M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 








50 

2 

158 

9 

40 
7 




1.10 


iJot:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 








f 




1.10 










1.10 


^doT."::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 








1.10 


Korean x 








1.10 


Porto Rlcan 








1.10 










* ' 




Total 








266 


0) 


1.10 


Cane cutters, carriers, flumers, and loaders: 
Fiiipino. 


M. 
M. 








19 
311 

7 


8 


1.36 


Japanese 








1.36 










1.36 




















337 


(«) 


1.36 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 










Chinese 


21 
28 

1 
170 

2 
25 
23 

6 
11 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


•.79 
•.79 
•.79 
•.79 
•.79 
•.79 
•.79 
•.79 
•.79 
















Hawaiian... 










;;;:*::::x::::.:: 




Do 


i 




Korean -,-,-.-.., T ... T - ,, - r 


i.. . . 




Porto Rican 


i 




Portuguese 


i 




Do 


i 










Total 


287 


70 


•.79 


' 




Cane cutters, flumers, and loaders: 


M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 


130 


0) 


.93 








Cane cutters, loaders, and haulers: 

Chinese 


4 

122 

439 

7 

2 


.8 

8 


.98 


Filipino 








1.04 


Japanwe . . T , T . . , T 








1.19 


Do 








1.26 










.98 



» Not reported. 

■ Hours reported for 23 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 45 employees only. 
« Including 4 boys. 

• Hours reported for 28 employees only. 



• Hours reported for 1 employee only. 

7 Hours reported for 97 employees only. 

• Also share in profits. 

• Hours reported for 31 employees only. 
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Table B.— OCCUPATIONS. AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 191^-Continued. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

week. 


Arer- 

age 
wages 


Cane cutters, loaders, and haulers— Concld. 
Porto Rican - 


M. 
M. 








6 
3 


8 


$80.90 










.80 








Total 


1 




583 


•60 


MS 


Cane cutters, seed cane: 

Chinese 


M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 








73 

8 

137 

16 

1 


•60 
&60 

0) 


90 


Filipino 








80 










1.21 


^Do_.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 








.88 


Porto Rican 


i 




1.07 










Total 


i 




230 


•60 


1.09 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


, , , . 






< ane flumers: 

Filipino 








26 

6 

232 

1 

3 


1 


1.05 


Hawaiian 








1.29 


Japanpsp 








1.12 


Korean 








1.20 


Portuguese 


::::::;::x::::::: 




1.29 










Total 


.... t 




268 


0) 


1.29 




M. 

F. 
M. 








Cane haulers: 

Japanese , * , - - 


1 




115 
2 
11 


'60 
60 
0) 


1.13 


P D(T... :.. 


!"*" "*" 




.80 


Portuguese 


1 




1.38 










Total 








128 


«60 


1.15 




M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
0) 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 










Cane loaders: 

American 


1 
5 

13 

2,370 

315 


60 

0) 

53.8 
"58 
"57.7 

60.7 


$1.34 
.75 

.81 

"1.28 

1.01 








Chinese 








Filipino 


155 

5 

1,130 

529 

178 

10 

23 

1 

11 


1, 

*45 

8 


1.35 


Hawaiian 


1.15 




1.33 


Do 


1.24 


Do 


1.30 


Korean 


17 
»10 


"60.1 
59.4 


.99 
1.12 


1.24 


Porto Rican 


1.19 


Do 


1.30 


Portuguese 


i»15 
3 


"60 
60 


1.13 
.38 


1.16 


Do 




Russian 


1 
2 


8 


1.49 


Spanish 


"2 
1 


60 
60 


1.14 
.25 


1.55 














Total 


i»2,772 


»5S.l 


* 1.24 


2,015 


"50.1 


1.30 













» Not reported. 

* Hours reported for 31 employees only. 

* Hours reported for 4 employees only. 

« Hours reported for 51 employees only. 

* Hours reported for 1 employee only. 

* Hours reported for 56 employees only. 
» Hours reported for 50 employees only. 

* Hours reported for 52 employees only. 

* 2 employees receive also a bonus of $2 per month if they work 20 days during the month. 
»• Hours reported for 6 employees only. 

* l Hours reported for 2,252 employees only. 

w 10 employees also share in profits. 

" Hours reported for 109 employees only. 

" Hours reported for 15 employees only. 

i* Including 2 bovs. 

»« Hours reported for 5 employees only. 

" Hours report ed for 11 employees only. 

" Including 1 boy. 

19 Including 5 boys. 

80 Hours reported for 2,f>27 employees only. 

a See notes to details. 

* Hours reported for 145 employees only. 
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Table B.— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915— Continued. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 

wages 
per 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 

wages 
per 
day. 


Cane loaders and cutters: 

Chinese 


M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


25 
2 
1,169 
30 
59 
70 
20 
15 


60 

60 

59.5 

60 

61 

60.7 

59.7 

GO 


10.75 
1.10 
1.98 
1.00 
*.87 
».95 
.92 
.90 








Hawaiian 








Japanese 










";;;;:;;;::::;;;: 




Korean 


* 




Porto Rican 






Portuguese 


i 




flpflnkh 


i 










Total 


1,390 


59.7 


».97 










M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 




.. 




Cane loaders and flumers: 

Chinese., r. T . T . . T . . ,. T . 


1 




i 

88 
40 

1 


§ 


$1.13 


Japanese 


i 




1.13 


jap^se.^.... ......... ................ 


1 




1.13 


Korean . . , ...... 


j 




1.13 










Total ...... 


L. ...... 




136 


(<) 


1.13 




M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 









Cane weighers: 

American 


8 
1 


67.2 
60 


2.07 
2.30 


11 


72 


2.20 


Canadian 




Chinese. . . . r T .,,.,, T T 


2 


69 


1.00 


Dutch 


2 
2 
2 
3 
14 
6 
1 
• 22 
6 
2 


72 

60 

60 

72 

66 

69.2 

60 

66.2 

59.8 

72 


1.92 
2.30 
».71 
1.50 
1.24 
.96 
1.00 
1.38 
2.27 
1.15 




English 


1 

2 
2 
13 
8 
2 
29 
11 


66 

72 

72 

7a 6 

72 

72 

71.8 

72 


3.45 


FuTpino 


.96 


German 


.96 


Hawaiian 


1.51 


Japanese 


1.11 


Par*>HawaJlftn , 


1.83 


Portuguese 


1.51 


Scotch 


2.53 


Spanish - - . r T r A 












Total 


•69 


66 


M.50 


81 


71.6 


1.69 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




American,.. - , 


13 

1 
8 
1 
1 
3 

18 

191 

1 

1 

39 


60.8 
60 
59.7 
60 
60 
60 
60 
8 60.2 
60 
60 
60 


4.36 
7.50 
1.51 
5.00 
1.00 
2.98 
'1.63 
1.28 
2.00 
2.11 
1.86 


3 


60 


4.00 


Canadian. 




Chinee. . , T 


11 
2 


60 
60 


1.76 


English 


4.23 


Filipino 




German 


2 

11 

•151 

5 

1 

26 
3 
1 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


2.71 


Hawaiian 


1.72 


Japanese 


1.60 


Part-Hawaiian T . . . T 


4.06 


Porto R ican 


1.99 


Portuguese 


2.30 


Scotch 


4.80 


Spanish 


2 
1 


60 
60 


1.34 
W3.00 


1.31 


Welsh 












Total 


280 


H60.2 


"1.60 


•216 


60 


1.87 









1 5 employees also share in profits. 

• 6 employees also share in profits. 

• 16 employees also share in profits. 

• Not reported. 

& 1 employee receives also a bonus of $2 per month if he works 20 days during the month. 

• Including 1 boy. 

» 2 employees receive also board. 

• Hours reported for 18S employees only. 

• Including 9 employees who are also railway repair gan 

• Also board. 

u Hours reported for 277 employees only, 
tf 3 employees receive also board. 
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Table B.— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915-Continued. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

aay. 


Carpenters' helpers: 

American 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


7 
15 

1 

1 

7 

404 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
'60.2 


SL32 
L70 
.69 
.58 
1.12 
L02 


M 

4 
20 
1 
•8 
«384 
4 
1 

29 
4 
3 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


$0,66 


Chinese 


1.02 


Filipino 


.92 


German 


1.15 


Hawaiian 


.96 


Japanese 


1.06 


Korean „ 


1.08 


Porto Rican 


3 
18 


50.7 
60.8 


.92 
.99 


1.00 


Portuguese 


1.15 


Russian....* 


1.23 


Spanish * , a 


2 


59.5 


.92 


.91 


* 




Total 


458 


•60.2 


1.04 


•462 


60 


L07 




M. 
M. 
M. 




Cashiers: 

American, i ,,*... ti ^m.,. 


2 
2 

1 


55.5 

57 

72 


7.99 
11.52 
5.75 


1 


54 


6.90 


English 




Part-HftWHiian 
















Total 


5 


59.4 


8.95 


1 


54 


6.90 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Chauffeurs: 

American 


2 

1 
1 
1 


60 
60 
60 
60 


2.50 
1.73 
1.34 
1.34 








Japanese 








Part-Hftwaf ton . 








Portuguese 
















Total 


5 


60 


1.88 










M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 








Chemists: 

American 


12 
2 
1 


64.7 
66 
60 * 


'6.27 
6.52 
6.71 


11 


7L5 


6.75 


Austrian 




Canadian 


1 
1 
2 


72 
72 
72 


6.71 


T>anish , 


6.67 


Dutch 


4 
1 
2 


66 
60 
62 


a 16 
4.79 
5.75 


9.11 


English. 




German 


1 
1 
1 


72 ' 

72 

72 


5.75 


Hindu 


3.83 


Tt*lfon ± . 


1 
1 
1 


60 


a 63 
1.34 
4.79 


10.54 


Japanese 




Norwegian 


1 
1 
1 


72 
72 
72 


5.75 


Portuguese 


3.83 


Scotch. 


2 


66 


5.66 


5.56 






Total 


27 


•64.2 


'6.30 


21 


71.7 


6.72 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Chemists' assistants: 

American , ....^ 


3 

1 


63.8 
60 


2.87 
LIS 


5 

1 
1 


72 
72 
72 


3.34 


Austrian 


2.49 


Chinese , 


1.54 


English 


1 


72 


L*53 




German 


1 


72 


3.83 


Hawaiian 


2 
3 


72 

68 


.48 
1.22 




Japanese 

pOTt-Hawalian . , , 


4 

1 


72 
72 


1.78 
1.92 


Portuguese 


1 


72 


.77 










Total 


11 


67.6 


1.52 


13 


72 


158 









i Including 3 boys. 

• Including 1 boy. 

• Hours reported for 403 employees only. 
« Including 6 boys. 

• Hours reported for 457 employees only. 

• Including 10 bovs. 

' Not Including the earnings of l employee who is paid 25 cents per ton* 

• Not reported. 

• Hours reported for 26 employees only. 
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Table R— OCCUPATIONS. AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915— Continued . 





Sex. 




1910 






1915 




Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

*•£ 
week. 


Aver- 
age 

wages 
per 

day. 


Chemists' helpers: 

Anjerloan.. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

5: 

M. 


2 

7 

1 


65.8 
77.1 
60 


$0.77 
1.12 
.69 








Chineee 


6 

3 

1 

•45 

1 
*5 
•1 


72 

72 

72 

72.3 

60 

69.6 

72 


$1.12 


Filipino 


.91 


Hawaiian 


.77 


Japanese ,,.. . 


130 

1 

«3 


«69.2 
72 
70 


.87 
.58 
.60 


.95 


^doT....:::::::. ::::::::. .:.:.::::.. 


.62 


Portuguese 


.61 


Russian 


.69 












Total 


744 


•70.2 


.88 


•62 


71.8 


.95 




M. 
M. 
M. 




Clerks, field: 

A meriran 


5 

8 
2 


68.7 
62.3 
56.8 


2.31 
1.27 
1.73 


1 
4 


72 
72 


2.68 


Japanese 


1.49 


Portuguese 












Total 


15 


60.3 


1.67 


5 


72 


1.72 




M. 
M. 
M. 




Clerks, freight: 

American 


5 
3 
1 


59.9 

60 

60 


3.43 
1.44 
1.92 


1 
1 
3 


60 
60 
60 


2.88 


Hawaiian 


4.60 


Portuguese 


1.79 






Total 


9 


59.9 


2.60 


5 


60 


2.57 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 




Clerks, machine shop: 

English . T T , . . T T ,._,, T 








1 


60 


1.15 


Clerks,mill: 

American *. 


1 
1 
1 


57 
60 
60 


2.11 
1.15 
1.00 




Japanese 


























3 


59 


1.42 










M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 








American 


6 
1 


57.2 
56.5 


3.71 
5.18 


5 


58.8 


4.41 






Hawaiian 


1 
1 
1 

1 


54 
60 
60 
60 


3.45 










1.92 


Part-Hawaiian LL 








1.92 


Portuguese 








1.54 














7 


57.1 


3.92 


9 


58.7 


3.43 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Clerks, store: 

American 


11 

5 


64.1 
67.2 


2.93 
1.52 


3 
«3 

1 
8 
1 
3 

1 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


2.94 




1.60 


English. 


3.26 


Filipino 








1.02 


f>rman 








3.45 


Hawaiian 


2 


72 


1.54 


2.12 


Do 


.58 


Hungwfon .... x 


1 
1 

78 
1 
6 


72 

72 

65.7 

69 

66.5 


1.00 
2.88 
1.19 
.38 
1.23 




Irish 










•144 


60 


1.34 


Do 




Korean 


4 

1 

3 

2 

»46 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


1.62 


Norwegian , 


2.88 


Part-Hawaiian 








2.75 


Porto Rican 


4 
33 

1 


67.5 
63.7 
60 


1.12 
1.49 

.77 


2.21 




1.71 


Russian 




Scotch 


2 

1 


60 
60 


3.07 


Spanish 


1 


72 


1.34 


2.30 






Total 


144 


65.4 


1.41 


W223 


60 


1.51 









1 Including 2 hoys. 

• Hours reported for 29 employees only. 

• Including 8 boys. 
« Including 1 boy. 

• Including 4 boys. 



•Boy. 

1 1ncluding 3 boys. 

• Hours reported for 43 employees only. 

• Including 13 boys, 
w Including 7 boys. 
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Table 

HOURS OF LABOR, «.„_ ™^ v „« v~v «^.. 

ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915— Continued 



B.— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 
per 
week. 
1 


Aver- 
age 

wages 
per 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

hours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 


Clerks, sugar: 

American 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


3 


72 


$2.43 


4 
1 


72 
72 


$2.02 


Chinese 


2.30 


fiflrniftn 


3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 


64 
72 
71 
72 
72 
60 


2.24 
1.53 
1.73 
1.73 
1.42 
1.92 




Hawaiian 


1 
1 


72 

72 


2.22 


Japanese 


L54 


Mexican 




Portuguese 


3 


68 


1.54 


Scotch 




Swedish ... 


1 


72 


LIS 












Total 


13 


69.2 


1.94 


11 


70.9 


1.81 




M. 

M. 
M. 




Clerks, wharf: 

Portuguese 


1 

2 
2 


60 

65 
65 


1.10 

1.25 
1.25 








Coachmen: 

Japanese 








Portuguese 
















Total 


4 
6 


65 
60 


1.25 










M. 
M. 








Coal passers: 

Chinese 


1.00 








Japanese 


1 


72 


.92 












Total 


6 


60 


1.00 


1 


72 


.92 




M. 




Conductors, railroad: 

American Negro 








1 
2 


72 
72 


1 35 


Portuguese 


Y.'.Y.'.'.'.'J. "'.'..'.'. 




1.92 










Total 








3 


72 


1.73 




M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

£ 

M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 








Contract cultivators: 

Chinese 


559 


159.3 


.97 


425 

•1,035 

4 

10 

3 

"4,625 

»514 

232 

528 

185 

3 

93 

10 

"45 

5 


•60 
«60 

{■> 

8 

"60 
i«60 

8 

»60 

8 


1.22 


Filipino 


M.ll 


Do 








.91 


Hawaiian 


722 

5 

5,276 

89 


60 

60 

•60.3 

60.8 


• .85 

.85 
».91 
".88 


1.16 


Do 


1.03 


Japanese 


ui 26 




it 1 16 


Do 


.81 


Korean 


912 

*>113 

4 

"98 

18 
10 


"60.6 
60 
60 
60.4 
60.3 
59 


».87 

«.99 

.85 

»1.09 

.83 

(*) 


1.33 


Porto R ican 


*1 12 


Do 


1.14 


Portuguese 


1.14 


Do 


=• 1 10 


Spanish 


r i.22 


*i>o ::::::.. 


»1 16 












Total 


*»7,106 


»60.2 


«.91 


»7,717 


»60 


M 1.22 









i Hours reported for 509 employees only. 

* Hours repor*ed for 50 employees only. 

* Including 1 Doy. 

« Hours reported for 8 employees only, 
ft Wages reported for 1,032 employees only. 

• Not reported. 

» Including 4 boys. 

8 Wages reported for 18 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 5.065 employees onlv. 

» Wages reported for 5,181 employees only; 79 em- 
ployees also snare in profits. 

"Including 5 boys. 

12 Hours reported for 256 employees only. 

" Wages reported for 4,590 employees only. 

i* Wages reported for 85 employees only; 1 em- 
ployee also shares in profits. 

15 Including 2 girls. 

'• Hours reported for 38 employees only. 



" Wages reported for 504 employees only. 

» Hours reported for 906 employees only. 

u 56 employees also share in profits. 

» Including 3 boys. 

«i Wages reported for 109 employees only. 

» Hours reported for 2 employees only. 

m Wages reported for 181 employees onlv. 

*< Including 2 boys. 

» Wages reported for 97 employees only. 

M Wages reported for 8 employees onlv. 

** Wages reported for 32 employees only. 

» Wages reported for 3 employees only. 

* Including 9 boys. 

» Hours reported for 6,839 employees only. 

«» See notes to details. 

« Including 8 boys and 2 girls. 

M Hours reported for 354 emplovees only. 

»« Wages reported for 7,648 employees only. 
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Table •.-OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND lMfr-Continued. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
hours 
week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Contractors, fill: 

Jap*n(iffa....... x . 


M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 


20 

40 

27 
1 

17 
12 


60 

72 

»72.9 
70 
65.6 
60.3 


61.00 
1.45 

».84 

.70 
.81 
.52 








Contractors, track: 

Japanese 








Cooks' 

Chtoaa 


28 


68.6 


•10.87 


Filipino 




Japanese. . , , * 


12 
6 
1 


07.5 
• 70 
70 


'.91 




•.58 


Korean... 


1.17 


Do 


2 


70 


.72 




Portuguese 


1 


70 


'.67 












Total 


60 


• 70 


*.78 


48 


•68.6 


».84 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Cooks' helpers: 

Japanese x 


1 


70 


49 








Dairymen: 

rfoffm*,. L t 


1 

9 
1 

7 


70 
70 
70 
70 


1.08 


Japanese. , 


6 


66.5 


1.02 


.96 


Porto Rican 


.93 


Portuguese 


8 


60.9 


1.11 


1.16 






Total 


14 


63.3 


1.04 


18 


70 


1.04 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 
U. 
li. 
M. 




Ditch men: 








1 

36 

12 

"25 

"269 

6 

6 


70 

69.4 

67.6 

70 

65.9 

70 

65 


1.33 


Chinese 


13 


59.7 


.88 


.89 


Filipino 


.81 


Hawaiian 


40 

293 

12 

3 

1 
"24 


61.8 

61.1 

60 

60 

72 

66.7 


.96 
.92 
.54 
.90 
1.00 
1.04 


1.21 


Japanese 


.98 




.50 


Korean. 


.85 


Porto Rican 




Portuguese 


16 

1 


70 
70 


1.23 


Spanish 


1.00 












Total 


"386 


61.5 


.92 


"371 


66.8 


.99 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
U. 




Draftsmen and civil engineers: 

American 








1 

3 
1 
5 
9 
»1 
1 
16 


60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


10.54 


Drivers, auto truck: 








8.13 


Chinese 








1.35 










1.17 


Japanese 








1.51 


pAft-ff Awniiaii 








1.92 


Porto Rican 








1.83 


Portuguese 








1.57 










Total 




1 


36 


60 


1.63 




M. 
M. 

M. 








Drivers, auto truck, helpers: 

Filipino ..TTT. 




1 


1 
1 
3 


60 
60 
60 


.77 


Hawaiian 






.92 


Japanese 




I 


1.03 



> Ilours reported for 25 employees only. 

• 1 employee receives additional pay from employees for whom he cooks. 

• 15 employees receive also board and 1 also shares in profits of boarding house. 

• 5 employees receive also board. 

• Ilours reported for 5 employees only. 

• 4 employees receive also board. 
» And Doard. 

• Hours reported for 58 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 47 employees only. 

» 25 employees receive also board and 1 also shares in profits of boarding house. 

" Including 1 boy. 

i> Including 2 boys. 

" Drives hospital ambulance, 

41104°— S. Doc 432, 64^1 9 
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Tablb B.-OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEE8 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915-Contimied. 





Sex. 


mo 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or raca. 


Employ- 


Aver- 

hours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
hours 


Aver- 
age 
wages 


Drivers, auto track, helper*— Concluded. 
Portuguese 


M. 
M. 








4 
2 


99 
60 


11.64 


Spanish 








1.66 


r 










Total 








11 


60 


.99 




u. 

M. 










Drivers, delivery wagon: 

American 








1 
8 
2 


60 
63 
72 


1.15 


Japanese. , 


SI 
9 


©.9 
•4.2 


60.98 
1.17 


1.14 


Portuguese . 


1.54 






Total 


10 


64 


1.04 


11 


64.4 


L21 




M. 
M. 
U. 

M. 
M. 
M. 




Dynamo tenders: 

American 


1 
S 


72 
70.7 


1.36 
1.06 








Chinese 


3 
3 

4 

24 

2 


84 

84 

73.5 

78.8 

84 


LOS 


Filipino 


.75 


Hawaiian 


1 
S3 

1 


84 

77.8 

72 


.70 
1.01 
1.00 


L17 


Japanese. 


1.14 


Portuguese. .... , 


1.50 






Total 


38 


76.9 


1.01 


36 


79.4 


1.13 


Electricians: 

American 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


2 


59 


2.59 


7 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
2 


63.4 

60 

72 

60 

60 

60 

65 


4.45 


English 


5,75 


Japanese 


1 


60 


1.15 


1.53 


Part-Hawaiian 


2.30 


Portuguese 


2 


60 


2.88 


3.15 


Scotch. 


3.83 


Swiss 


2 


60 


4.99 


4.69 






Total 


7 


59.7 


3.15 


19 


64.9 


3.49 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Electricians' helpers: 

American 


2 


84 


1.00 


*2 


60 


1.00 


Chinese 




English 


1 
1 
6 
9 
1 
2 
3 


60 

60 

60 

6X2 

60 

60 

68 


1.00 


Filipino 








.85 


Hawaiian 


1 
6 


84 
74 


.99 
1.06 


1.34 


Japanese 


1.13 




.93 


Part-Hft^alfan 


1 
3 


60 
60 


1.53 
.95 


.95 


Portuguese 


1.17 






Total 


16 


72 


1.04 


*94 


61.8 


1.13 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
li. 




Engineers, chief : 

American 


15 
3 
1 
2 

1 
5 


•66.2* 
71 
72 
72 
60 
69.4 


7.84 
7.39 
8.63 
6,71 
8.63 
6,52 


3 

1 
1 


64 
60 
72 


9.58 


English. 


15.34 


French 


12.23 


German 




Part-Hawaiiai» - - 








Scotch 


1 


60 


9.58 






Total 


27 


«67.3 


7.52 


6 


64 


Mi 98 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Engineers, donkey engine: 

American 


1 
1 


59.5 
60 


2.30 
1.53 








German 


1 
3 

8 


60 
60 
63 


1.15 


Hawaiian 


1.57 


Japanese 


3 

1 
1 
6 
2 


64 

60 

60 

63.4 

60 


1.16 
1.53 
1.07 
1.41 
3.07 


1.30 


Mexican 




Porto Rtcan ..,...,.,.. 








Portuguese 


5 
2 


60 
60 


1.84 


Scotch. 


3.07 






Total 


16 


62.1 


1.63 


19 


61.3 


1.66 









>Boys. 

' Including 2 boys. 



* Hours reported for 14 employees only. 
4 Hours reported for 26 employees only. 
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Table «.— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915— Continued. 





Bex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

hours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Engineers, gas motor car: 


M. 

M. 
M. 








1 


72 


81.00 


Engineer? helpers: 

German T , , - . , T T 


1 
1 


72 
72 


$1.15 
L34 




Portuguese. ....,,., r - , T - T 
















Total 


2 


72 


1.25 










M. 
M. 








Engineers' helpers, donkey engine: 

Japanese. --- 








4 
1 


88 

80 


1.01 


Portuguese 








1.08 












Total 








5 


64.8 


1.02 




M. 
U. 
M. 
M. 

M. 










Engineers' helpers, locomotive: 


1 

1 


72 
68 


1.53 
1.25 
















Fflipmo 


1 
1 
1 


72 
72 
72 


.85 


Japanese. . . - - . T , - T - 


7 
2 


72 
88 


.90 
.92 


1.00 


Portuguese. . Tr , r ..,.- T .- 


1.00 






Total 


11 


70.4 


1.00 


3 


72 


.96 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Engineers' helpers, mill: 

American. ...,...,, 


2 
11 


72 
89 


2.78 
.92 


1 
3 
2 


72 
72 
88 


1.92 


Chipe*e. T . 


1.84 


Filipino 


.85 


German , , 


1 
4 
148 
1 
14 


72 
70.7 
188.5 
86 
89.8 


.89 
1.09 
LOS 

.71 
1.28 




Hawaiian. ...-.., T * - T , - T 


1 
54 


88 
71.7 


1.00 


Japanese •;-. 


L18 


Korean r r .., T 




Portuguese 


5 


89.6 


1.25 








181 


»89.5 


1.08 


88 


71.3 


1.20 




M. 
M. 
M 

M. 




Engineers' helpers, pump: 

Chinese 


20 


83.8 


.99 


7 
2 
17 

1 
1 


84 
85 
74.4 

84 
84 


1.19 


Hawaiian 


1.04 


Japanese .».* TT 


27 


85 


1.04 


1.17 


Portuguese 


1.54 


Spanish 








1.15 












Total 


47 


84.4 


1.02 


28 


78.9 


1.18 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Engineers' helpers, steam plow: 

American T T T 


2 


80 


1.00 








Hawaiian 


2 
8 
1 
4 
1 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


1.00 


Japanese. - 


27 


81.4 


.90 


1.10 


Porto Rfcan 


1.00 


Portuguese 


2 


88 


1.75 


1.38 


Russian 


1.54 












Total 


81 


81.8 


.98 


' 14 


80 


1.18 




M. 

M. 
If. 
If. 
If. 
M. 
If. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
If. 
M. 
M. 




Engineers, hoist, gasoline: 

Hawaiian , 


2 

20 
2 


59.5 

70.8 
80 


1.00 

2.53 
1.15 








Engineers, locomotive: 


3 


72 


4.73 


Chinese 




English 


1 
1 
2 
18 
17 
1 
1 
8 
58 
2 


72 
72 
72 
73 
70.2 

*2 
72 

71.3 

72 

72 


4.22 


Filipino 








1.99 




2 
18 
13 


80 

84.3 

84.4 


1.54 
1.83 
1.35 


1.54 


Hawaiian ...... 


1.77 


Jananese » 


1 48 


Korean 


1 35 


Part-Hawaiian 


2 
2 
44 
1 


80 
88 
88.2 
80 


- 1.53 
1.54 
1.92 
3.45 


2.30 


Porto Rican 


1 80 


Portuguese ... - - r ,-*..... 


2.10 


Scotch 


3.83 






Total....: 


102 


67 


1.93 


110 


71.8 


2.03 









i Hours reported for 148 employees only. 



* Hours reported for 179 employees only. 
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Table «.— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915— Continued. 





Sex. 


1910 


1916 


Occupation mnd nationality or race. 


Employ- 


Avar- 
hours 

week. 


Aver- 
ago 
wages 

day. 


Employ- 
eat. 


Aver- 
hours 
weak. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

J5 


Engineers, machine shop: 

American 


M. 
M. 
M. 


10 
5 

1 


59.9 
60.4 
65 


S3. 18 
1.03 
3.83 








Japanese 








Scotch 
















Total 


16 


60.4 


2.55 










M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
If. 
If. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
If. 








Engineers, mill: 

American 


14 

2 
2 

3 

3 

I 
1 
2 


69.6 
>60 
72 
67.6 
69.7 
60 
34 
68.5 


6.31 
5.27 
2.69 
7.35 
6.11 
3.45 
1.97 
2.78 


16 

1 


76.1 
72 


97.39 


rVuiadfan. , 


4.41 


Chinese 




English 








German,... . , ., , 


6 


72 


7.03 


Gnam Islander 




Hawaiian 


1 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
14 

1 


84 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

71.1 

72 


6.58 


Japanese 


4.22 


New Zcalnndcr 


7.67 


Norwegian 








6.71 


Part- tfawai Ian 






- 


5.69 


Portuguese 


3 
3 


72 
70 


3.68 
5.36 


4.79 


Scotch 


6.49 


Rpantsh 


3.83 












Total 


34 


•69.6 


5.29 


46 


71.6 


6.67 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
If. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Engineers, mill, assistant: 

American 


6 

1 


69. S 
72 


3.98 
1.06 


3 


72 


4.28 


Austrian . * * A . , , . , 




r>n*4|Afi. ... 


1 
1 
1 

1 
6 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


3.83 


Chinese 


2 
1 


75 
72 


1.07 
1.53 


2.36 


English 


4.79 


GaUcian 


3.45 


German 


1 

1 

27 


72 

72 

•70 


1.53 
1.15 

1.28 


2.65 


Hawaiian 






21 
1 

I 
4 


71.7 
72 
72 
70.5 


1.76 


New Zealander 


5.96 




1 


71 


3.83 


4.79 


P*r^tfAur»liAn , , , , 


3.65 


Porto Rfcan 


1 
11 

1 
3 


78 
70.9 
72 
62 


.92 
2.20 
2.30 
4.66 




Portuguese 


16 


73.8 


2.45 


Russian 




Scotch 


2 


72 


3.93 






Total 


56 


«70.3 


1.98 


67 


72.3 


2.62 




M. 
If. 
M. 
If. 
M. 
M. 
If. 
If. 
M. 




Engineers, pump: 

A merican 


50 
2 


83.5 
60 


2.63 
1.73 


15 
6 
1 
1 
3 

21 


82.1 

84 
M 
84 
84 
79.7 


3.19 


Chinese 


1.51 


English 


4.96 


German 


1 

8 
20 

1 
1 
13 


84 

76 

76.2 

84 

84 

80.3 


4.11 
2.04 
1.33 
2.96 
1.32 
1.60 


2.96 


Hawaiian a4i . 


2.11 


Japanese. 


1.41 


Norwegian 




Part-IfawaUan . 


8 
17 


80.5 
81.5 


2.89 


Portuguese 


1.99 






Total 


96 


80.4 


2.16 


71 


81.4 


2.29 




M. 
M. 
M. 
li. 
M. 
If. 
M. 




Engineers, pump, assistant: 

American 


1 
6 


72 

60 


4.79 
1.34 


2 


72 


4.61 






German 


1 
2 
12 


60 

84 
82.8 


5.37 


Hawaiian. 


4 

12 
2 

1 


72 
80.3 
84 
60 


1.00 
1.03 
.92 
1.73 


1.82 


Japanese 


1.33 


Korean 




Portuguese , 


3 


84 


1.69 






Total 


26 


73.5 


1.26 


20 


80.9 


1.94 









> Hours reported for 1 employee only. 
* Hours reported for 33 employees only. 



* Hours reported for 2 4 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 53 employees only. 
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Tablb «.-O00UPATI0NS t AVBRAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, A*fD NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1916-Continued. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Avon 
hours 
week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

oay. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

hours 

P« 
week. 


Aver- 
as* 
wages 

oay. 


Engineers, pomp, chief: 

Affmioan ±1 , L 


U. 
U. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


7 
1 


06.7 
72 


•9.22 
8.63 


3 

1 
2 


68 
60 
60 


$10.95 


German,,. , 


11.50 


Norwegian ..... 


6.14 


Portuguese 


1 
1 
1 


00 
72 
59 


5.18 
4.79 
4.79 




Scandinavian. ... 








Swiss. 
















Total 


11 


66.4 


7.99 


6 


64 


9.44 




If. 

If. 
M. 

M. 
If. 
M. 
If. 
If. 
H. 
M. 
M. 




Engineers, railroad, chief: 
Amfrfan... 








1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
12 
43 
1 
4 

59 
1 


60 

60 
GO 
60 
00 
60 
6fr 
60 
60 
60 
60 


5.75 


Engineers, steam plow: 

American 


2 
1 


59.5 
06 


5.18 
3.00 


4.78 


KittHrii,*..*, ., , 


5.75 


Gafidan.. . . 


1.54 


German.... x , tJ , 


2 
9 
50 

1 

1 

25 


59.5 

63.3 

60.4 

69 

66 

60 


4.12 
1.08 
1.26 
3.83 
1.06 
1.48 


2.69 


HawtJiAn . , , 


1.21 


Japanese 


1.29 


Norwegian , , 


3.83 


Porto ttfcan 


1.34 


Portuguese 


1.36 


Scotcff. 


3.83 












Total 


91 


60.0 


1.49 


126 


60 


1.47 




u. 

U. 
M. 
U. 
U. 




Engineers, steam plow, assistant: 
German . 


1 
2 
19 
9 


60 
60 
59.5 
60 


1.73 
1.05 
1.08 
1.22 








HAWAii^n , . 








Japanese 


4 

3 
2 


60 
60 
60 


1.33 


Portuguese 


1.31 


Rpanfah 


LOO 












Total 


31 


59.7 


1.14 


9 


60 


1.25 




U. 
M. 
U. 
M. 
li. 
M. 
M. 
If. 




Engineers, steam plow, chief: 

American 


5 


60 


4.57 


3 
1 


60 
60 


5.43 


Anrtrallan , , 


3.83 




2 

1 
3 


59.5 

60 

60 


5.74 
4.79 
1.37 




German t 


1 
1 
2 
6 


60 
60 
60 
60 


6.75 


Japanese , 


2.30 


Norwegian 


6.27 




1 
1 


60 
60 


3.83 
3.83 


3.13 


«««<iWvian 












Total 


13 


59.9 


3.91 


14 


60 


4.11 




u. 

If. 
M. 
If. 
U. 
U. 




Engineers, traction engine: 
American. , . . 








1 
1 
1 


60 
60 
60 


2.88 


Hawaiian 


1 

1 
1 
3 


60 
62 
62 
61.3 


1.73 
1.99 
1.23 
1.98 


1.92 


Japanese 


1.54 


Porto Rican 




Portuguese 


3 
1 


60 
60 


1.38 


Spanish 


1.16 












Total 


6 


61.3 


1.82 


7 


60 


1.66 




If. 
If. 
If. 
If. 
U. 
U. 




Engineers, traction engine, assistant: 

Chinese 








1 

1 


60 
60 


.85 


Hawaiian 








.96 


Kenan 


i 

2 

»7 


60 
62 
61.7 


.84 
.81 
.70 




Porto Rican 


1 
3 
2 


66 
60 
60 


.92 


Portuguese. . , . 


1.10 


Spanish 


.92 












Total 


HO 


61.6 


.74 


8 


60.8 


.98 




U. 
If. 
If. 




Fence men: 

Chinese, . 


1 

1 

13 


60 
60 
59 


.77 
.84 
1.05 


1 


60 


.85 


German 






.......... 


*60*" 


.92 



i Tnnlndmg 6 boys. 
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Table •.—OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1916— Continued. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
hoars 
week. 


Aver- 
•*• 

WSfM 


Fence men— Concluded. 

Japanese 


M. 
li. 
li. 


29 
1 
15 


159.8 
60 
60 


90.79 

.84 
.94 


27 

1 
10 


60 
60 
60 


ta.« 


polish 


.98 


Portuguese 


.» 






Total 


60 


•59.7 


.88 


40 


60 


.* 




M. 
M. 
U. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

e 

u. 

F. 
M. 
F. 

C 

F. 

e 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 




Field hands: 

American 


10 


60 


.88 


• 2 

1 
•536 


«60 
60 
60 


.70 


American Negro 


.» 


Chinese T 


•768 

16 

•1.401 

"11 


•59.9 
59.4 
60 
59.9 


.72 
.69 
.69 
.51 


'.78 


East Indian 




Filipino 


•4,256 

a 53 

65 


60 
60 
60 


M.77 


tST....:.: 


.51 


Do 


.77 


German 


6 
U260 

7 

"7,578 

1,301 


60 

60 

60 
M59.8 
•59.8 


.79 
.82 
.52 
.71 
».52 




Hawaiian 


»165 

3 

» 3.945 

•• 1,514 

79 

*357 

8 

6 

1 

••713 

•67 

••1,142 

«245 

•ft 37 


*6© 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

"60 
60 
60 


.7* 


Do 


.55 


Japanese 


».78 


r Do 


.55 


Do 


.85 


Korean , , 


•588 

12 


"59.9 
"59.8 


.73 
.53 


*.7S 


Do 


.58 


Do 


.81 


Peruvian 








.85 


Porto Rtaui 


•693 

«71 

* 1,334 

••190 

86 


69.8 
•60.2 
*59.9 
••60.6 

60.2 


.80 

.50 
.78 
.49 
.81 


».S 


Do 


.53 


Portuguese 


.75 


Do 


.53 


Russian 


.» 



t Hours reported for 26 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 66 employees only. 

• Including 1 boy. 

< Hours reported for 1 employee only. 

• Including 2 boys. 

• Hours reported for 756 employees only. 

f 7 employees receive a bonus of $2 per month if they work 20 days during the month. 

• Including 6 boys. 

• Including 54 boys. 

>*72 employees receive a bonus of $2 per month if they work 20 days during the month. 

" Including 2 girls. 

» Including 6 girls. 

"NotreportedT 

u Including 17 boys. 

» Including 47 boys. 

le Hours reported for 144 employees only. 

n Including 10 boys. 

w Hours reported for 7,558 employees only. 

*• Including 306 boys. 

* 132 employees receive a bonus of $2 per month if they work 20 days during the month, 
n Hours reported for 1,294 employees only. 

« Not including the earnings of 3 pieceworkers whose daily rate of wages is not reported. 

m Including 60 girls. 

m Hours reported for 666 employees only. 

* Including 4 boys. 

* 8 employees receive a bonus of $2 per month if they work 20 days during the month. 
« Hours reported for 9 employees only. 

* Including 26 boys. 

* Including 94 boys. 

«• 46 employees receive also a bag of flour (value, $1.80) per month each if they work 20 days during toe 
month, 
a Including 9 girls. 

* Hours reported for 61 employees only, 
w Including 13 girls. 

••Including 68 boys. 

» Hours reported for 1,261 employees only. 

m including 420 boys. 

a Hours reported for 1,140 employees only. 

•• Including 52 girls. 

a Hours reported for 133 employees only. 

* Including 62 girls. 
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Table ••—OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 191&— Continued. 





Sex. 


1910 




1915 




Occupation and nationality or race. 


Rmploy- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

hours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Field bands— Concluded. 

Russian , 


F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 


14 


60.3 


80.53 


112 

3 

•929 

•151 


60 
60 
60 
60 


80.54 


Routh ftea Islander 


.87 


Rnentsh 


•354 
«45 


59.8 
59.6 


.80 
.47 


.79 


Do 


.51 






Total 


•14.645 


»59.8 


•.70 


•14,279 


•60 


•.74 


Firemen, donkey engine: 

Hawaiian 


M. 








1 
1 


60 . 
60 


1.35 


Portuguese 








1.15 










Total 




....... J 


2 


60 


1.25 


Firemen, locomotive: 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


4 
1 


72 
60 


1.08 

.84 








Chines© 








Filipino 


1 
1 


73 
72 


.85 


ft*)M*n 








1.06 


German 


1 

15 

13 

3 

8 

45 


60 

67.9 

65.5 

59.3 

70 

68.3 


.84 
1.02 
.95 
.92 
.87 
.86 




Hawaiian 


*17 
12 
1 

4 
U59 

1 


72.4 

71 

72 

73.5 

72.1 

72 


1.14 


Japamwe ,. -...-, T 


1.02 


Korean 


1.31 


Porto Rloan 


1.02 


Portuguese 


1.06 


ftpffti-ifah 


.77 












Total 


84 


67.6 


.98 


"96 


72.1 


1.06 


Chinese 


If. 

M. 
If. 
If. 
If. 
M. 
M. 


10 

1 


73.3 
63 


.83 
.77 


19 
54 

1 
190 


72 
71 
72 
71.7 


* .99 


Filipino 


.86 


German 


1.00 




340 
1 

4 


»»71 
78 
72 


.86 
.90 
.85 


.95 


Korean 






117 

4 


» t 
72 


1.19 




.94 


i 








Total 


265 


"71.2 


.86 


"275 


71.6 


.94 


Ghfneee 


If. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


38 


73.7 


1.01 


19 
2 

1 
54 

3 
6 

1 


84 

84 

84 

81.7 

84 

77 

84 


.99 


Filipino 


.96 


Hawaiian 


1 
74 

1 

4 


84 

81.3 
84 
84 


.86 
.98 
1.00 
.85 


.90 


Japamwe 


1.02 


Korean 


1.00 


Portuguese 


1.04 




1.00 










Total 


108 


79.4 


.98 


85 


82 


1.01 


Firemen, steam plow: 


If. 


2 


60 . 


1.00 
1.00 








Portuguese 










. 


i 


Total 


4 


60 


1.00 





| 




M. 






Frame layers: 

Japanese 




1 13 


(») 


1.30 



> Including 1 girl. 

• Including 23 boys. 

• Including 246 boys. 

• Including 3 girls. 

• Including 66cirls. 

• See notes to details. 

» Hours reported for 14,431 employees only. 

• Not including the earnings or 3 pieceworkers whose daily rate of wages is not reported. 

• Hours reported for 14,265 employees only. 
» Including 1 boy. 

u Including 2 boys. 

is Including 3 boys. 

" Hours reported for 216 employees only. 

" Hours reported for 241 employees only. 

w Not reported. 
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Table B.— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOUR8 OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 19JL0 AND 1915-Oantinned. 





Bex. 


mo 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

hours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

<fay. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
hours 


Aver- 
wages 


Fhime men: 

Chinese 


M. 
M. 
11 
11 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


22 


66 


SL17 


13 

38 

1 

182 


78 

170.9 

66 

71.9 


SI. 30 


Filipino 


1.08 


Hawaiian ...... 


14 
'514 
12 
6 
9 
*49 


GO 
•67.3 
06 
66 
60 
60 


.94 
.98 
1.32 
.71 
.99 
.85 


.95 


Japanese 


1.11 






Korean 

Porto R lean 


5 


76.8 


1.24 


Portuguese 


«16 


72 


.81 


Total 


*626 


•66.4 


.98 


«255 


'72.2 


1.10 




11. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Foremen, cane flumers: 

Japanese 

Foremen, carpenters: 

American 

Chinese 








2 

5 


72 
60 


1.45 


6 

1 
2 
5 


60.8 
60 
00 
60 


4.97 
2.30 
3.67 
1.90 


5.48 


Hawaiian .♦ 








Japanese..,., 








Part-Hawaiian 


2 

1 


60 
60 


4.22 


Portuguese 


3 

1 


60 
60 


2.56 
2.30 


2.30 


Scotch 












Total 


18 


60.3 


3.27 


8 


60 


4.77 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Foremen, ditch men: 

Amerl^n , , . , 


4 
2 
10 
3 


68 
65 
60 
63 


4.50 
1.81 
.77 
1.88 


1 


60 


4.45 


Hawaiian 




Japanese 


3 
3 


63.3 
66.7 


1.94 


Portuguese 


L70 






Total 


10 

1 
1 
3 

1 


62.7 


1.84 


7 


64.3 


2.20 




M. 
M. 
M. 
1C 




Foremen, firemen, mill: 

German 


71 

78 

67.7 

78 


1.35 
2.00 
1.30 
2.14 








Hawaiian 








Japanese 

Portuguese 


2 

1 


84 
72 


1.40 
1.08 


Total 


• 


71.7 


1.57 


3 


80 


1.29 




M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 




Foremen, flume men: 

Portuguese , ..,,...,„. 


1 




1 

1 
1 
16 


60 

84 
72 
79.6 


1.73 


Foremen, laborers, mill: 

Chinese 


! 




1.25 


Hawaiian 


i 




2.00 


Japanese 

Part- Hawaii 


7 

1 


71 
62 


1.27 
2.30 


1.27 


Portuguese 


4 


72 


1.88 












Total 


» 


69.0 


1.40 


22 


78 


1.41 




M. 

M. 
li. 
M. 
M. 




Foremen, laborers, pump: 

Herman 








1 

1 

16 
1 

4 


70 

72 
60 
60 
60 


L54 


Foremen, laborers, railroad: 

Chinese 


1 
11 


66 
50.9 


1.92 
1.19 


1.93 


Japanese 


1.39 


Norwegian 


2.30 


Portuguese 

* 


1 


00 


1.99 


1.54 






Total 


13 


60.4 


4.31 


22 


08.5 


1.48 




K. 




Foremen, laborers, road: 

Portuguese 


1........ 




1 


60 


1.15 



» Hours reported for 22 employees only. 

* Including 1 boy. 

* Hours reported for 512 employees only. 

* Including 5 boys. 



» Including 2 boys. 

• Hours reported lor 624 employees only. 

» Hours reported for 239 employees only. 
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Tablb ••— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915— Continued. 





Sax. 


1910 


1916 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

hours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

weak. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 


Foremen, null: 

American 


M. 
M. 

M. 
It 

M. 


2 

4 


72 

78 


$6.94 
1.36 


1 


78 


$6.75 


Chinese. , 




Hawaiian 


1 
2 
3 


78 
75 
72 


6.42 


Japanese 


5 
6 


»72 
76 


1.20 
1.21 


1.96 


Portuguese 


2.06 






Total 


17 


•75 


1.80 


7 


74.6 


3.03 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Foremen, painters: 

American 








1 

4 

1 
4 
1 

1 
17 

1 
15 

1 

1 


60 

63.8 

60 

68.8 

70 

70 

67.9 

70 

67.6 

70 

70 


3.07 


Foremen, stablemen: 

AmerWn ...,,, T r ,,,,.,..- , 





65.6 


2.38 


8.19 


English , 


3.07 


rhinase r 








1.38 


Oelicfan , 








1.00 


n*wnifon „ . . , - r , , 


3 
16 


63.3 

•76.3 


1.73 
1.07 


1.00 


Japanem 


1.19 


Porto Rican 


1.48 


Portuguese 


14 


«70 


1.66 


1.63 


Russian 


1.17 


Scotch 


1 


60 
70 


2.88 
1.48 


2.47 


Spanish . , , r . , r 












Total 


41 


•72.4 


1.57 


46 


67.6 


1.56 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




reman, teamsters and cultivators: 
American ..... r i 


8 
2 
10 
14 


61 
60 
60 
60 


2.71 
3.46 
1.62 
1.39 


6 

2 

12 

5 

3 

1 

21 

13 

1 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


3.07 


German 


3.36 


Hawaiian 


1.86 


Japanese 


1.62 


PfMrt-FfowiMifLn 


2.37 


Pnrto Rican 








1.36 


Portuguese 


13 
2 
1 


61.9 
69.3 
60 


1.41 
2.78 

2.88 


2.10 


Scotch 


3.16 


Swedish , 


2.88 






Total 


60 


60.6 


1.80 


64 


60 


2.37 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Foremen, wharf: 

A merican 


1 


60 


2.30 








Rnglfoh 


1 


60 


1.92 


German 


1 
1 


60 
60 


1.92 
1.63 




Hawaiian 


1 
1 


60 
60 


1.73 


Japanese 


1.36 












Total 


3 


60 


1.92 


3 


60 


1.67 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Foresters: 

Chinese 








1 


60 


.86 


Hawaiian 


2 

8 
1 

1 
1 
1 


69.8 

69.9 

63 

63 

60 

60 


.87 
.83 
.70 
2.88 
.92 
.96 




Japanese ■, 


26 


60 


.92 


Korean 




Norwegian 


1 


60 


2.88 


Polfch" 




Portuguese 


3 


60 


1.01 






Total 


14 


60.3 


.99 


31 


60 


.99 




K. 
It 
M. 
It 
M. 




Freight handlers: 

chine** r 


2 

6 
70 

5 
13 


60 
69.9 
'49.5 
60 
60 


.73 
.94 
1.18 
.80 
.08 








Hawaiian 


7 
21 
2 

4 


•60 
•60 

» ( 3 


1.28 


Japanese 


1.21 


Korean 


1.11 


Porto Rican 


1.06 



1 Hours reported for 4 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 16 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 15 employees only. 
4 Hours reported for 13 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 39 employees only. 



• Hours reported for 5 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 38 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 6 employees only. 

• Not reported. 

» Hours reported tor 1 employee only. 
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Tablb B.— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOUR8 OP LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1W0 AND 1915-Continued. 





Sex. 


1010 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

hours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Employ- 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

week. 


Aver- 
age 

wages 


Freight handlers— Concluded. 

Portuguese 


M. 


14 
2 


£0.9 
60 


10.06 
.02 


10 
1 


160 
60 


ft 04 


Spanish 


LOO 


■ 




Total 


111 


•64.9 


LOO 


45 


• 60 


L16 




M. 
M. 
If. 




Gardeners: 

American 


1 
4 


62 

50.6 

60 


1.00 
.83 
.02 








Japanese . . 


2 


60 


LOB 


Portuguese 












Total 


6 


60.1 


.87 


2 


60 


LOB 




M. 
If. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Harness makers: 

American , ,, , 


1 

2 

1 


50 
60 
60 


1.73 
1.10 
2.50 


1 
1 


60 
60 


2.30 


Austrian 


L25 


English 




Oaltcian .... 


1 


60 


L35 


Hawaiian 


2 
7 
1 
10 


♦50.5 
50.0 
60 
60 


1.58 
1.11 
1.15 
1.18 




Japanese .... 


12 


60 


L23 


Pfflish 




Portuguese 


11 
1 
1 


60 
60 
60 


L24 


Russian 


L54 


Spanish 


1 


54 


.77 


LOO 


* 




Total 


25 


•50.7 


1.24 


28 


60 


1.2S 




M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F 
li. 
F. 




Health Inspectors: 

American 


1 


72 


2.68 








Hospital servants: 

TOtllMWA 


5 
1 

1 

8 

4 

• 2 

3 


70 

70 

70 

70 

67.5 

70 

70 


• .83 


Do 








• .30 


Hawaiian 








•.33 


Japanese 








».77 


To.......:.:...::::::::::::::::::: 








•.43 


Portuguese 








.64 


Do 








.78 












Total 








M24 


60.6 


".68 




M. 
F. 
M. 










Hospital stewards: 

Japanese ,.,,,, 


13 
3 

1 


*72.7 

"84 

72 


".86 

*.61 

.70 


24 

7 


75.3 
74 


"1.08 


^do.. .:::::::;:::::::::::::::::::: : 


M.53 


Korean 












Total 


17 


" 74. 1 


w.81 


31 


75 


".tt 




M. 
M. 
F. 




House servants: 

Chinese *.,. ..... . , , , . 








1 
1 
8 


70 
60 
70 


1.17 


Japanese L . , , , . 








.88 


nSo ::: :.:.:...:::::::: 








.61 












Total 








10 


60 


.70 




M. 

M. 

M. 










Ice-plant operator: 

Japanese ± 








1 
4 


60 
60 


1.27 


Interpreters: 

J^plMieffer r - L 


7 
2 


62.0 
66 


2.57 
.60 


2.45 


Korean , 












Total 


9 


63.4 


2.13 


4 


60 


2.45 









1 Hours reported for employees only. 

• Hours reported for 79 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 22 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 1 employee only. 

• Hours reported for 24 employees only. 

• And board. 

' 7 employees receive also board. 

• 3 employees receive also board. 
•Boys. 

w Including 2 boys. 



" 17 employees receive also board. 

m Hours reported for 12 employees only. 

u 1 employee receives also board. 

t« 10 employees receive also board. 

« Hours reported for 2 employees only. 

it 6 employees receive also Doard. 

» T Hours reported for 15 employees only. 

M 2 employees receive also board. 

»• 16 employees receive also board. 
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Tablb ••—OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 191fr-Continued. 





Sex. 


1010 


1015 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

hours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Janitors: 

Japanese. 


F. 
M. 
F. 

11. 

M. 
1C 
F. 
M. 
M. 
P. 
M. 
11. 
F. 
14. 
F. 
14. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 


• 


70 


10.27 








Juice weighers: 

Portuguese 


2 


72 

• 


$1.15 


Laborers, domestic: 

Japanese ....... 


1 

1 

43 

•277 

13 

2 

•80 

6 

2 

4 1,103 

330 

134 



•236 

•21 

'355 

•41 


0) 

60 
68.6 
50.8 
50.0 
50.5 
50 
56.7 
50.5 
50.6 
50.8 
50.8 
50.8 
50 
50.5 
•58.7 
50.6 


.46 

.38 
.75 
.71 
.46 
1.16 
.83 
.58 
.60 
.80 
.50 
.76 
.50 
.84 
.51 
.73 
.51 




Laborers, general: 

American T ,-,...,. rl . r . T .-,., Tr . 








r^lnese, . . , , , , > , ... 


1 


60 


LOO 


Filipino 




^oT.....:.: 








German * 








Hawaiian 


1 


60 


.81 


Do 




Hindu 








Japanese 


3 


60 


.07 


^do!t..:: 




Korean 








Do 








Porto Rican 


42 


60 


.02 


Do 






55 


60 


.03 


Do 




Rnjwhm 


2 
65 


60 
60 


.02 


flpAnfah 


it 91 
1133 


50.6 
50.6 


.70 
.47 


.02 


Do 












Total 


"2,773 


"59.8 


.73 


160 


60 


.92 




M. 
14. 
M. 
M. 
11. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
14. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 




Laborers, mill: 

American 


"1 


78 


.66 


"1 

1 

1 

"122 

477 

1 

6 

"40 

1 

1*1,536 

"41 

28 

1 

"27 

"133 

2 


72 

66 

72 
"71.5 

71.3 

72 

72 

71.1 

72 
"72.3 

72 

71.8 

72 

70.0 

71.8 

72 


.85 


American Negro 


.05 


Austrian r , 


4 
144 
34 


72 

71.0 

70.3 


.06 

.85 

".70 


.62 


rhlTWWA , 1 . . 


.05 


Filipino 


.00 


Galiclan 


1.15 


German , 


"4 
28 


73.5 
73.0 


.63 
.87 


LOO 


Hawaiian 

Do 


.05 
.62 


Japanese * T ± 


2,002 
17 
32 


"70.0 
68.7 
71.4 


.85 
.51 

.84 


LOO 




.58 


Korean 


LOO 




.02 


Porto Rican . T 


"14 

87 

1 


71.1 
72.5 
72 


.81 
.01 
.54 


.05 




.04 




.65 



» Not reported. 

• Including 3 boys. 

• Including 8 boys. 
« Including 16 boys. 

• Including 15 boys. 

• Girls. 

t Including 142 boys. 

• Hours reported for 354 employees only. 
•IiicradingW girls. 

" Including 20 boys. 

"Including 15 girls. 

"Including 213 boys and 54 girls. 

" Hours reported tor 2,772 employees only. 

"Boy. 

" Including 1 boy. 

" Hours reported for 1 10 employees only. 

" 8 employees receive a bonus of $2 per month if they work 20 days during the month* 

» Hours reported for 1,005 employees only. 

"Including 31 boys. 

" Hours reported for 1,520 employees only. 

■ Including 3 girls. 

" Including 3 boys. 

"Including 20 boys. 
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Tablb B.— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915-Contiiraed. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
hours 

*•£ 
week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

honrs 

per 

week. 


Aver- 

•«• 

warns 


Laborers, mm— Concluded. 

Russian 


M. 

M. 








3 
»71 


72 
71.9 


$1.11 


Bpanisb 








.93 


r 










Total 


1 2,458 


• 71 


•10.85 


4 2,492 


• 72 


.98 




H. 
H. 
F. 

M. 
M. 




Laborers, portable track: 

Hawaiian 


2 

202 

21 

1 

4 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


L05 
1.06 
L05 
.92 
1.00 








Jananmo , . . , . . L ,,„..., . 








^DoT:.:.:. :::::::;::::::::;::::::::: 








Porto Rican 
















*^ 








Total 


280 


60 


1.07 










M. 
M. 
11. 
M. 
M. 








Laborers, pomp: 

Chinese 


8 
1 

71 
3 


72 
72 
71.7 
60 


.85 
1.00 
.89 

.87 


1 
2 
12 

1 
2 


60 
84 
82 
60 
60 


.92 


Hawaiian 


.89 


Japanese 


.99 


Portuguese , ... 


.92 


Ppen^fc . 


.92 












Total 


83 


71.8 


.89 


18 


77.3 


.96 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Laborers, railroad: 

Chinese 








16 
17 


60 
60 


L07 


Filipino 








.86 


Hawaiian 


18 

221 

15 


50.6 
60,6 
60 


.89 

•.90 

.51 




Japanese 


'420 


•60 


L26 


^do..v... :;::;::::::::::::::::::::;: 




Korean , 


1 

4 

'S3 

3 


..a 

"60 
60 


1.26 


Porto Rican 








1.11 


Portuguese. . . . , , _ , 


20 


60 


.92 


.99 


Bpaaian 


.97 


r 










Total 


274 


50.0 


•.88 


"494 


"60 


L22 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Laborers, road: 

Filipino 








3 
13 

1 
3 
3 


60 

60 
60 
60 


.88 


Japanem 


10 


60 


.87 


L96 


Porto Rfoan 


1.00 


Portuguese, 








1.00 


flpanifti 








LOO 












Total 


10 


60 


.87 


23 


»60 


L53 




H. 
M. 
M. 
H. 
M. 
F. 




Laborers, steam plow: 

Australian 


1 
1 
3 
8 
123 
1 


59 

66 

60 

60 

60.1 

59 


1.00 
LOO 

.84 
.85 
.84 
.46 








Chine** 








Filipino 


15 

M 

it 25 


60 
60 
60 


.94 


Hawaiian 


.82 


Japanese 


.88 


HST ....:.:::::::::: 





Including 3 boys. 

Hours reported for 2,271 employees only. 

8 employees receive a bonus of $2 per month if they work 20 days during the month. 



• Including 60 boys and 3 girls. 

• Hours reported for 2,482 employees only. 

• 1 employee also shares in profits. 
» Including 1 boy. 

• Hours reported for 191 employees only. 

• Not reported. 

it Hours reported for 3 employees only. 
11 Hours reported for 31 employees only, 
is Including 2 boys. 

« Hours reported for 261 employees only. 
" Hours reported for 1 employee only, 
u Hours reported for 11 employees only. 
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Table 1^-OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOUR8 OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915-Contiiroed. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
hours 
week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
hours 

JKL. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Leborere.steem plow— Concluded. 

Part-Hawaiian 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 








1 

U3 

•69 

8 

16 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


90.85 


Porto Mean 


9 
46 


64.7 
60.4 


•0.85 

.84 


.89 


Portuguese 


.92 


Ruflnian 


.93 


PpmiiMh 








.94 












Total 


187 


60.4 


.84 


• 161 


60 


.91 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Land deafen: 

Chinese 


3 


60 


.87 


1 

2 

1 


60 
60 
60 


.96 


Filipino 


.77 


Hawaiian 








1.00 


Japarwe, ,. , x 


12 
2 

4 


60 
60 
60 


1.00 
.83 
.97 




Porto Rfcan 








Portuguese 


«5 

7 


60 
60 


.87 


Spanim 


.92 












Total 


21 


60 


.96 


«16 


60 


.89 




M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




I4md preparer si 

Japanese 








40 


60 


.81 


Latndress: 

Japanese 


1 
1 


59 
(•) 


.46 
2.88 




Lawyer 








Lima burners: 

FiUplno 


2 
8 


60 
66 


.85 


Japanese 


15 

1 
4 


74.4 

72 

72 


.96 
.73 
1.54 


LOO 


Korean 




Portuguese 


1 
1 


60 
60 


1.54 


flptntft 


1.06 












Total . 


20 


73.8 


1.06 


12 


64 


1.03 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Machinists: 


15 


61.4 


4.33 


20 

1 
1 
2 
4 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


•3.78 


Australian _ _ 


4.79 










4.00 


Canadian , . , 








•5.00 


Chines* ... 


2 

1 
1 
2 
5 
1 


66 

59 

60 

59.8 

61.9 

60 


2.31 
4.00 
6.00 
2.85 
2.13 
5.76 


2.08 


English-, T 




German 


2 
6 
32 
5 

1 
14 

1 

1 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


3.74 


Hawaiian... 


1.83 


Japanese 


1.83 


Part-Hawaiian 


2.96 


Poush 


•5.00 


Portuguese 





63.3 


2.18 


2.25 




2.50 


Scotch 


1 


60 


3.83 


4.60 






Total 


34 


61.8 


3.46 


89 


60 


'2.64 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Machinists' apprentices: 


1 

11 

1 
2 
1 
1 
4 

37 
2 


60 

62.5 
60 
65.5 
66 
72 
60 
•61.6 
59 


1.75 

1.06 

1.25 

1.64 

.92 

.69 

1.08 

1.03 

.96 








Machinists' helpers: 


<3 

1 


60 
60 


1.10 




1.25 


Chinese 




Filipino 


12 
«5 
M0 
»76 


60 
60 
60 
60.3 


" .98 




1.24 


Hawaiian 


1.08 


Japanese 


1.06 


Korean 






*** 2 


60 


1.09 



i Including 2 boys. 
• Including 6 boys. 
•Including 11 boys. 
« Including 1 boy. 



•Irregular. 

• 1 employee receives also board, 
r 3 employees receive also board. 

• Hours reported for 34 employees only. 
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Table 1.-OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEE8 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915-Contmued. 





Sex. 


1910 




1916 




Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

C 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
hours 
week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

0. 


Machinists' helpers— Concluded. 

Part-Hawaiian 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 








10 

il 

*20 

• 4 

1 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


$1.22 


Porto Rknn 








.46 


Portuguese 


16 


61 


81.18 


.96 


Russian 


.98 


Spanish , 








1.15 












Total 


76 


«61.7 


1.07 


♦ 145 


6&2 


1.06 




M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




MaO carriers: 

Japanese.... 


>1 

1 

6 

2 
22 

2 
17 

1 


70 
60 

66 

69.6 

61.1 

60 

61.6 

60 


.79 

7.67 

2.88 
8.92 

1.86 
1.00 
1.84 
2.11 


1 


60 


2.88 


Managers: 

Amerioan 




Masons: 








German 


2 
14 


60 
60 


3.92 


Japanese 


1.77 


Porto Rican 




Portuguese 


16 
1 


60 
60 


1.91 


Bpanisb 


1.15 


* 




Total 


60 


61.7 


1.74 


88 


60 


1.95 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Masons' helpers: 

American 


1 


69 


.68 








Filipino 


1 


60 


.77 


German 


3 
60 

1 


60 
60 
61.9 
66 


.92 

.87 
.85 
.58 




Hawaiian 








Japanese 


•88 


60 


.99 


™.".".; .;; :::::;;:;:::::;: :::::; ::: 




Pollph 


1 
1 
5 

3 


60 
60 
60 
60 


1.00 


Porto Rican 


1 
19 

1 


60 

69.7 

60 


.84 
.92 
1.00 


1.00 


Portuguese 


1.02 


Spanish 


1.02 






Total 


86 


61.8 


.86 


•49 


60 


.99 




M. 

F. 
F. 




Nurses, day nursery: 

Japanese 


2 

4 


60 
60 


1.84 

.58 








Do 


29 

1 


60 
60 


.53 


Portuguese 


.54 












Total 


6 


60 


.88 


SO 


60 


.53 




M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 




Nurses, hospital: 

American ,., 


1 
4 


60 
66 


2.88 
2.21 








Do 


8 

1 


71.8 
70 


'2.20 


Canadian * 


•3.29 


Hawaiian . T ± , ± / 


3 
11 

8 

1 


72 
67 
67.9 
84 


1.20 
1.07 
.51 
.46 




Japanese , ... , . . > . , , , , 


2 
8 
2 


84 

79.3 

77 


1.17 




.67 


Portuguese 


•1.49 






Total 


28 


68 


1.13 


16 


78.5 


Ml. 74 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 




Office boys: 

Chinese. 








2 

I 

8 


60 

60 
60 
60 


1. 00 


Filipino. 








1.00 










1.15 


Japanese 


9 
1 
3 


61.2 

60 

62.8 


.84 
.29 
1.40 


.98 


*do?.....: ::.:.::.:.:.:.::::::: 




Portuguese 


1 


60 


1.15 






Total 


13 


61.5 


.93 


18 


60 


1.01 









S 9 boys. 

• Including 1 bov. 

4 Hours reported for 72 employees only. 

• Including 17 boys. 



a including 2 boys. 

1 7 employees receive also board. 

•And board. 

• 1 employee receives also board. 

>• 9 employees receive also board. 
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Tablb •.-^OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 191fr-Continued. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
wages 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

hours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 


Office cleaners: 

Japanese 


F. 

If. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


2 

2 
2 
2 
18 

7 


15 

59.8 

72 

60 

65.2 

61.7 


SO. 34 

.92 

.79 

1.09 

.87 

.97 








Oitars.'car: 

ChhifM ,,. 


2 
2 
3 
16 
6 


72 

72 

72 

71.3 

72 


$1.09 


Filipino 


.92 


Hawaiian ,,..,,..,. L . . , . 


1.08 


Japanese , 


.99 


Portuguese 


1.00 






Total 


31 


64.2 


.91 


29 


71.6 


1.00 




M. 

M. 
If. 
Iff. 
M. 
Iff. 
M. 




Oilers, centrifugal : 

Japanese , . . 


2 
2 


72 
59 


.94 
.85 








OflerarmUl: 

Chinese 


1 
3 
1 
•74 
1 
6 


72 

70 

72 

72.6 

72 

72 


1.35 


Filipino 


.98 


Hawaiian. 


1 

70 
2 
5 


78 

»71.8 

78 

72 


1.32 
.91 
.89 

1.21 


1.15 


Japanese 


1.06 


Porto Rican 


.92 


Portuguese 


1.08 






Total 


80 


•71.7 


.93 


•86 


72.4 


1.06 




Iff. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Oflers, pomp: 

American. 






1 

8 
5 


84 
77 
84 


1.00 


Chinese , 


13 


65.5 


.85 


1.02 


Filipino 


1.00 


German 


1 
2 
45 


84 
72 
75.2 


1.54 

1.08 

.90 




Hawaiian. 


2 
39 

1 
9 


84 
83.3 
84 
80.9 


1.13 


Japanem 


1.02 


Porto Rican 


1.00 


Portuguese 


4 


60 


.96 


1.05 






Total 


6% 


72.4 


.91 


65 


82.3 


1.08 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




American 


96 
1 

11 
1 

19 
1 

29 
1 

63 
1 
1 

83 
1 
4 
9 
1 
3 
182 


«59.8 
59.5 
59.8 
59.5 
59.8 
60 
59.8 
60 
60.6 
59 
60 
60.2 
60 
59.3 
60.4 
59 
59.7 
59.9 


3.01 
5.75 
1.46 
2.49 
2.96 
2.30 
2.83 
2.11 
1.64 
3.07 
1.92 
1.25 
1.00 
2.35 
2.64 
1.15 
1.79 
1.78 


85 
2 
2 


60.5 

60 

60 


3.86 


Canadian 


3.36 


Chta***, t . . . . 


3.98 


DnnHi . , . . 




Rngllsh 


10 

1 
28 


60 
60 
60 


4.12 


French 


2.30 


German 


3.12 


GlfUm WfWidW. . , r , , , . r r . . . 




Hawaiian 


23 
2 


60 
60 


2.00 


Trtoh 


4.60 


Italian . 




Japanese 


17 


60 


1.86 


Korean. . 




Norwegian. 


7 
17 


60 
60 


2.90 


Part-rtiwftiiftn 


2.49 


Polkh 




Porto Rioan , 


6 

132 

1 

44 

1 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


1.45 


Portuguese 


2.24 


R^iiMjftll 


2.68 


Scotch. 


29 

1 


60.4 
60 


3.00 
2.49 


3.96 


H-edWi 


4.70 






Total 


637 


* 60.1 


2.03 


377 


60.1 


2.94 




Iff. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
Iff. 
M. 
M. 




Overseers, aesiatant: 

American,. 


9 
5 


59.1 
•59.9 


2.06 
1.30 


3 

11 
3 

7 


60 
60 
60 
60 


1.54 


f!hi?ie"e. . . - , - T T ....... , , 


1.26 




1.54 


Filipino 


3 

1 

2 

22 


60 
60 
59.8 
59.9 


.89 
1.34 
2.40 
1.35 


1.09 






German 


5 
21 


60 
60 


1.58 


Hawaiian. 


1.41 



i Hours reported for 69 employees only. 

• Including 1 boy. 

• Hours reported for 79 employees only. 



« Hours reported for 94 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 536 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 4 employees only. 
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Tabl* ••-OCCUPATIONS. AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOUR8 OP LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1W0 AND 191^-Continued. 





Sex. 


1910 


Mi 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
hours 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

hours 
Per 

week. 


Aver- 

wages 


Overseers, assistant— Concluded. 

Japanese. 


If. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


63 


50.9 


$1.17 


98 
4 


60 
00 


SL80 


Korean 


1.17 




1 


00 


2.49 




Part-Hawaiian 


8 

7 

177 

1 


00 
00 
00 
60 


1.51 


Porto Rlcan 


4 
72 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 


00 
»69.9 
00 
00 
58.7 
00 
00 


1.39 
1.54 
2.30 
2.88 
2.55 
1.15 
2.49 


1.32 


Portuguese 


1.41 


Russian 


L35 


ffc^iyf fnnvfcui 




Scotch 








Spanish, ^ 


6 


00 


1.31 


Bwedhh 












Total 


188 


•59.8 


1.44 


345 


00 


L88 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Ovhwwb. division: 

American 


3 

11 
1 

1 
6 
1 
10 


59 

00 
00 
60 
60 
60 
00 


4.41 

2.71 
2.45 
1.53 
1.18 
2.45 
1.32 








Overseers, field: 

American . 








German . 








Hawaiian . . 








Japanese. . . . , , , 








Norwegian 








Portuguese. i~ 
















Total 


80 


00 


1.88 










M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
»M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 








Overseen, head: 

American.., 


80 
8 
4 

1 
14 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 


61.9 

00 

S60.5 

e« 

59 
00 
60 
60 
59.8 


7.01 
6.33 
7.67 
5.75 
0.82 
6.71 
5.76 
6.71 
6.71 
6.96 


14 


00 


8.41 


Canadian 




Rnglfajfc ±± 


1 
1 
6 


00 
00 
00 


13.42 


French 


7.86 


German 


7.57 


Irish. 




ParMfewftifaw 


1 


00 


6.13 


Russian 




Scandinavian. 








Scotch. 


10 

1 


00 
00 


8.45 


Wefeh 


8.43 












Total 


04 


•60,8 


6.79 


34 


00 


8.34 




M. 
M. 
M. 




Overseers, portable track: 

American 


1 
1 

1 


59 
59 
59 


2.49 
2.68 
2.49 








Englfah. 








Portuguese 
















Total 


3 


59 


2.55 










M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 






■ 


Overseers, railroad laborers: 

Japanese . 


1 
3 


59 
60 


1.53 
5.17. 








Overseers, ranch: 

American 


2 
1 
2 

1 


05 

00 
70 
70 


4.85 


German • 


3.83 


Hawaiian 


5 


60 


1.73 


1.49 


Part»Hawailfl" 


2.47 


Portuguese 


2 


60 


1.65 




Wflfafa 


1 


60 


7.67 












Total 


10 


60 


2.73 


7 


66.7- 


3.81 




M. 
M. 
V. 
H. 




Overseers, steam plow: 

Hawal ton .... ;. 


1 
2 
1 
2 


60 
50.8 
60 
63 


1.73 
1.77 
5.87 
2.83 








Japanese 








Norwegian 








Portuguese..... 


i 


00 


4.79 


TotaL 


6 


60.9 


2.72 


l 


60 


4.79 



















i Hours reported for 69 employees only. 
* Hours reported for 184 emp l oyee s only. 
» Hours reported for 8 employees only. 



« Not reported. 

* Hoars reported foe 62 employees only. 
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Table •*— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOUKS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915-Continued. 



* 


Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

Jay. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

aay. 


Overseers, tunnel: 

America" 1 


M. 

M. 
M. 
If. 
If. 
M. 
V. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 








1 

1 
1 
3 


60 

60 
60 
60 


18.63 


Painters: 

American 


1 


66 


$3.00 


2.50 


American Negro 


1.15 


Chinese T. 


6 
1 
2 


60.2 

60 

62.5 


1.23 

3.00 

.96 


1.35 


Fngtfch 




Filipino 


3 
1 

13 
121 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
GO 


.92 


German 


1.25 


Hawaiian... 


7 
13 


60.7 
61.7 


1.47 
1.03 


1.34 


Japanese ,/. 


1.19 


Korean 


1.00 


Part-Hawaiian 








1.15 


Porto mean 








1.08 


Portuguese ,.... 


3 


60 


1.33 


1.71 


Spanish 


1.09 












Total 


33 


61.2 


1.30 


153 


60 


1.27 




H. 

If. 
M. 
M. 




Painters' helpers: 

Hawaiian 


2 

1 


60 
60 


1.25 
1.92 








Parasite tenders: 

American 








Hawaiian 


1 


60 


. 1.54 


Japanese 





59.8 


.75 










Total 


10 


59.8 


.87 


« 


60 


1.54 




M. 
M. 
M. 
V. 




Physicians: 


5 
2 

1 
1 


'60 

( 5 ) 


6.95 
6.33 
6.03 
5.75 


•10 
2 


8 


6.71 


Canadian. 


4.34 


German. 




Scotch 












Total 


9 


• GO 


6.58 


•12 


<«> 


6.31 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Pipe fitters: 

Chinese 








2 
2 

1 
2 


CO 
60 
60 
60 


1.45 


German 








1.25 


IT*w*ii*n . 








1.50 


Japanese 


6 

1 


64 
59.5 


1.28 
1.00 


1.54 


Portuguese . . . 








i " 


Total 


7 


63.4 


1.24 


7 


60 


1.42 




H. 
If. 
M. 




Pipe fitters' helpers: 

Italian 


1 
2 


60 
59.5 


1.00 
.81 










7 
3 


60 
60 


1.14 


Portuguese r 


1.06 










Total 


3 


59.8 


.87 


10 


60 


1.11 




M. 

If. 
M. 
M. 
If. 
M. 
If. 




Pipe fitters, null: 

Portuguese..... . , . . 


1 

4 
3 


59 

61.4 
68.9 


2.12 

2.50 
1.30 








Pipe fitters and plumbers: 
American...... . 


2 


60 


2.31 


Chinese , , JX 




Filipino 


1 
2 
4 
2 


60 
60 
60 
60 


1.00 


German 








1.92 


Japanese 

Portuguese 


2 

1 


59.5 
60 


1.45 
1.53 


1.25 
3.55 




10 


63.1 


1.83 


11 


60 


1.96 









i Including 1 hoy, 
• Ind 



* Hours reported for 2 employees only. 

lcluding 3 employees who work part time only. 



« Not reported. 
* Irregular. 



41104°— S. Doc 432, 04-1- 
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Table 1.-OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915— Continued. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality of race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

hours 

Per 

week. 


Avar- 
age 
wages 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
hours 
weak. 


Aver- 
as* 

wages 

Jay. 


Policemen: 

American .,-,-. , 


M. 
M. 
M. 
V. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


8 

1 
3 
8 


106.3 

70 

63.3 
»75.1 


82.86 

.99 

2.47 

2.06 


1 


84 


$4.11 


Chinese T ,..-... r 




German 


2 

•6 
1 
1 

•3 
3 


77 

75.3 

60 

84 

79.3 

74.7 


2.82 


Hawaiian 


2.34 


Japanese 


1.15 


Norwegian ...... T . T . T , - . , - - r - , - , r T T ... , 








2.14 


Part- Hawaiian T 








3.23 


Portuguese 


2 

1 


78 
00 


1.40 
2.30 


2.29 


Scotch 












Total 


23 


«69.8 


2.30 


•17 


76.2 


2.57 




V. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Printer: 

Chinese. . . . T , T - . - , T 


1 


59 


1.00 








Pump men: 

Chinese 


9 

6 

1 

•50 

»2 


72 
75.7 
60 
71.8 

78 


1.06 


Filipino 








.94 


Hawaiian 


1 

82 

4 


84 

82.1 

60 


.99 
1.08 
1.53 


1.00 


Japanese 


1.98 


Portuguese 


.79 






Total 


37 


79.8 


1.06 


•68 


73.1 


.99 




If. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
If. 




Ram men: 

Japanese 


2 

1 


59 
70 


1.25 
1.07 








Ranchmen: 

American 








Filipino 


1 
9 


60 

67.8 


.88 


Hawaiian 

Japanese 


21 
3 
6 
2 


52.5 
00 
61.7 
60 


•1.43 

.74 
.84 
1.20 


1.10 


Portuguese 


5 


64 


1.09 


Pcand ^n^vian _, 












Total 


88 


55l8 


•1.23 


15 


66 


1.06 




M. 
M. 
M. 




Rat catchers: 

Hawaiian 








1 
2 
5 


70 
70 


W.60 


Japanese 








".60 


Korean T 








".68 












Total 








8 


"70 


".64 




M. 
If. 
M. 
M. 










Repair men, pump: 

Chinese 








2 

1 

11 
2 


84 
60 
73.1 
60 


1.25 


Filipino 








1.23 


Japanese 


7 


60 


1.28 


1.43 


Portuguese 


1.66 












Total 


7 


60 


1.28 


16 


72 


1.42 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Reservoir men: 

American ... 








1 


84 


3.45 


Chinese 


2 

2 

106 

4 
3 


60 
84 
»64.8 
60 
68 


1.00 
L15 
M.96 
1.00 
1.09 




Hawaiian ... — 








Japanese 


28 

1 
8 


69.1 

84 
75.3 


1.01 


Korean 


.93 


Portuguese 


1.53 






Total 


119 


"65 


".96 


38 


71.2 


L18 









1 Hours reported for 7 employees only. 
1 2 employees also act as sanitary inspei 

• 1 employee also acts as sanitary inspector. 

• Hours reported for 21 employees only. 

• 3 employees also act as sanitary inspectors. 

• Including 4 boys. 
' Including 1 boy. 
s Including 5 boys. 



•6 employees receive also board. 
" In addition 1 cent per rat caught. 
»» Not reported. ■■ 

"Hours reported for 3 employees only. 
" Hours reported for 107 employees only. 
"24 employees also share in profits. 
" Hours reported for 118 employees only. 
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Table ••—OCCUPATIONS^ AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OP LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915-Continued. 





Occupation and nationality or race. 


Sex. 


1910 


1916 




Employ* 
ess. 


Aver* 
hours 
week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

JS. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
hours 


Aver- 
age 

wages 

aay. 




Rigger* 

Japanese 


M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 








1 

4 
2 

8 
2 

1 


60 

60 , 

60 

60 

60 

60 


81.54 




Sanitary inspectors: 

American 


1 
1 


30 
59.5 


•3.06 
3.07 


3.07 




Rnglfah 


3.16 




Hawaiian . ■ 


2.11 




Part~Hawaiian 








2.02 












1.73 




Total 












2 


44.8 


3.07 


12 


60 


2.56 




8enooJ4eachers: 

American 


M. 
F. 






1 
2 
• 


•38 


.38 

.96 

•.99 








s= 


German ..,,..,..,.... 


2 
2 

1 


86 

8 


.96 




Japanese 


.87 




Portuguese. , 


1.54 




Total 












12 


•34.5 


•.98 


5 


•36 


1.04 


t 


Shaft diggers: 

Japanese 


M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 






30 

1 


48 
70 


LOO 
.66 










Sheepnerders: 

Chinese , 










Filipino 


1 

4 

. 1 

•2 


70 
68.8 
70 
70 


.96 




Javanese 




1 
1 


66.3 

70 

70 


.86 
.39 
.62 


.84 


""■"' 


™ :;: :::: ::.:..:::::::::;::;:::;: 


.43 






.72 




Total 






9 


66.8 


.75 


•8 


69.4 


.77 




Soda-water department hands: 

Japanese 


M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 






4 

3 
2 
10 


59.6 

70 
60 
63 


1.07 

1.88 

.92 

1.06 








• , 


Stablemen: 

American 










Austrian 




^r 


Chines* 


10 

7 

1 

3 

•209 

1 

5 

•1 

2 

"34 

1 

11 


69 

67.9 

60 

66.7 

68.7 

60 

66 

70 

67.5 

68.2 

66 

69.1 


1.00 


1 


Filipino 


.79 


-s 










.92 




Hawaiian 


5 
227 

1 
3 


63 

«68.1 

69 

74 


.84 
.86 
.46 
.72 


.92 


)f 


Javanese 


.96 


, , 


^do7...:::::.::: ::...:..:::::: 


.60 


I* 


Korean 


.96 


^, 


Part-Hawaifan 


.62 


!• 




4 

27 


70 
66.9 


.73 
1.04 


.85 




Portuguese 


.97 




Russian 


.90 




Spanish 








.96 




Total 












282 


"67.7 


.89 


»285 


68.5 


.95 




Otcorera, steam plow: 

Filipino 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
If. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




^ 








13 

1 

1 

31 


60 
60 
60 
60 


.86 




German 








1.35 


p-5* 


Hawaiian 


4 
4L 

1 

1 

20 


61.4 

60.1 

60 

60 

60.3 


1.00 

.94 

1.00 

1.00 

.99 


1.00 


\ 


Japanese 


.96 


Korean .......... 




Porto Rican 


i 

3 
7 


60 
60 
60 
60 


1.02 




Portuguese 


1.01 


| . 


Rumian 


.99 




Spanish 


1 


60 


.84 


.97 


• 


Total 




08 


60.2 


.96 


106 


60 


.98 









« Not reported. 

• Hours reported far 6 employees only. 

• 3 employees receive one-Wf of salary from parents of children. 

• Hours reported for 8 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 2 employees only. 

• Including 1 boy. 

' Hours reported for 212 employees only. 
•Including 2 boy*. 

• Boy!! 
'•Including 4 boys. 

u Hours reported for 267 employees. 
» Including 7 boys. 
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Table B.— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AftD NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEE8 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1916— Continued. 





Sex. 


mo 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
bours 
week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

sa. 


Stenographers: 

American 


K. 

F. 
M. 

F. 


6 

1 
1 


57.9 

00 

00 


13.87 
3.70 
3.83 


3 

1 
3 

1 


00 
60 
00 

48 


85.18 


Do 


3.88 


Scotch 


4.34 


Do 


3.30 












Total 


8 


58.4 


3.73 


7 


58.3 


4.08 




H. 

V. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Stewards: 

Chinese 


1 

8 

1 
4 


00 

•1.7 

84 

00 


.00 

.03 
.70 
.90 








Stock herders: 

Hawaiian 


3 

4 
13 
•1 


70 
08.8 
70 
70 


1.00 


Japanese 


.90 


Portuguese 


1.06 


Spanish 


.50 


r 










Total 


11 


03.1 


.01 


•10 


09.5 


.94 




H. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Stockmen: 

A«nerican 


1 
1 
1 


03 
50 
00 


4.79 

1.50 

.77 








Hawaiian 








Japanese 








Part-Hawaiian , 


1 


70 


1*3* 












Total 


3 


00.3 


3.35 


1 


70 


1.25 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Storekeepers: 

Aowican 


15 

1 
2 


04.0 

73 

03 


5.90 
1.93 
0.04 


10 

1 


60 
00 


7.04 


ChlfiMM _ 


3.88 


English 




Oerman 


1 


00 


9.58 


Hawaiian . . ± . t 


1 


1 


03 
08 
73 


1.93 
1.34 
0.71 




Japanese ..... 


3 

1 
3 

8 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


3.50 


Norwegian 


0.71 


Pnrt-tfkwftlfen , 


4.03 


Portuguese 


3 

7 


00 

05.1 


3.03 
4.08 


3.80 


Scotch .................. 


6.68 






Total 


85 


05.0 


4.48 


81 


00 


5.53 




M. 
M. 
M. 
Iff. 
M. 
M. 




Storekeepers, assistant: 

American 


2 

1 
15 

1 
6 

1 


73 

00 

00.0 

60 

63.4 

73 


3.40 
1.01 
1.15 
.90 
1.70 
3.08 


1 


00 


5.75 


Chinese 




Japanese 








Korean 








Portuguese 


1 
1 


00 
00 


3.45 


Scotch 


4.79 






Total 


35 


02.3 


1.43 


3 


00 


4.00 




M. 
M. 
M. 
Iff. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
V. 
M. 
M. 
H. 




Sugar boilers: 

American 


18 


71.1 


6.18 


18 
3 
3 
3 
1 

11 


73.4 

73 

08 

09 
73 

71.5 


0.95 


Austrian .... 


7.19 


Chinese 


6 


07.8 


3.88 


8.07 


T>f|nl?th , . . , J 


4.79 


English 


1 
8 
6 
3 


84 

08.8 
73 
73.7 


4.93 
5.90 
4.38 

3.31 


0.71 


Oerman . 


0.48 


Hawaiian 




Japanese ... , 








Pflrt-TT^waJia?i , 


3 

1 
3 
1 
3 


73 
73 
73 
73 


5.85 


Polbh .... 








5.75 


Portuguese 


7 
3 

1 


00.3 
472 
73 


3.30 

<4.30 
7.07 | 


4.92 


Scotch 


5.75 


Welsh 


7.07 






Total 


53 


•70.7 | 


•4.87 j 


40 j 


71.0 


0.39 



» Including 1 boy. 
•Boy. 
•Including 2 boys. 



« Hours and wages reported for 3 employees only. 
* Hours and wages reported for 52 empl oy ee s only. 
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Table B.— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OP LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEE8 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 191&-Oontiiiiied. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
hours 
week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

week. 


Aver- 
se 
wages 


Sugar boilers, assistant: 
American 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


13 
28 

1 

2 

57 


74.3 
09.9 
78 
09 
«09.8 


92.03 
1.28 
1.97 
1.00 
1.21 


5 
7 
3 


72 

71.1 

72 


$3.00 


Chinese 


1.00 


German ,.,.,,,,.,, 


3.83 


Hawaiian.... ,,. 




Japanese 


17 
2 
11 


72.7 

72 

72 


1.81 


Purt-Fawiiian. 


2.88 


Portufuese 


5 


73.2 


2.14 


3.06 






Total 


106 


•72.4 


1.31 


45 


72.1 


2.40 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Sugar boilers and bookkeepers: 

American 


1 

1 

1 
1 


00 

72 
72 
72 
72 


0.71 

0.71 
7.03 
7,07 
7.03 








Sugar boilers and chemists: 

American 








Danish 








Dutch 








. German 
















Total 


4 


72 


7.11 










M. 
M. 
K. 
M. 
M. 
M. 








Sugar boilers' helpers: 
American 


2 
4 


79 
99 


1.84 
1.00 


1 

8 

1 

124 

12 

2 


72 

71.3 

72 

72 

72 

72 


1 35 


Chinese 


1.30 


English 


2.30 


Japanese 


83 


79 


.80 


1.20 


Part-Hawaiian , 


.99 


Portuguese 


1 


79 


1.54 


1.04 






TotaL 


40 


79 


.94 


« 38 


71.8 


1.28 




M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M 




German 


1 


59 


9.58 








German 


1 

8 

1 


00 

00 
00 


9.68 


Surveyors: 

American..^. 





02.7 


0.90 


5.85 




4.79 


German 


1 
3 


00 
•59.8 


4.79 
1.90 




Japanese 


2 
1 
1 
1 


00 
00 
00 
00 


2.08 


Part-Hawaiian 


2.88 


Portuguese 


1 


00 


4.79 


5.75 


Scotch. 


2.88 












Total 


14 


«00.4 


5.54 


14 


00 


4.82 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 






1 
1 
3 

1 
1 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


1.50 
1.53 
1.78 
1.92 
1.15 








Hawaiian 








Japanese 


3 


00 


i.'ii 


p*ri.T?awftlian 




Portuguese 


1 


00 


1 25 






Total 


7 


00 


1.03 


4 


00 


1 75 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Surveyors' helpers: 

Hawaiian 


2 
11 
2 


00 
00 
00 


1.08 
.93 
1.17 


M 
11 

1 


00 
00 
00 
00 


1 06 


Japanese 


1 06 




1.00 


Porto Rican 


.92 




2 


00 . 


1.00 














17 


00 


.98 


117 


00 


1 00 




Iff. 
M. 

M.' 




Swampers: 

Hawaiian 


3 
4 
2 
15 


54 
59.8 
54 
54.4 


.07 
.78 
.92 
.77 








Japanese*' 
















Portuguese 
















Total 


24 


55.2 


.77 



















i Including 1 boy. 

» Hours reported for 54 empl oye e s only. 

• Hours reported tor 98 emp l o y ee s only. 



< tootodmg2boys. 

• Hours reported for 2 employees only. 

• flours reported for 13 employees only. 
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Table B.— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOUR8 OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1915-Oontinued. 





Sex. 


mo 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

hours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 

wages 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

•8* 

hours 

weak. 


Aw* 
»*• 


Teachers, kindergarten: 

American 


F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


2 

1 
a 
s 


25 
80 
25 
28.7 


82.96 
.12 
LOO 
.57 


3 


0) 


$2. 71 


Hawaiian 




Japanese 








Portuguese 
















Total 


8 


28.3 


1.24 


3 


0) 


173 




F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 




Teachers, kindergarten, apprentice: 

Hawaiian. 








1 
2 

1 
4 


1 


.tt 


Japanese 








.34 


Porto Rican 








.49 


Portuguese 








.39 












Total 








8 


(') 


.41 


Teamsters: 

Hawaitan 


M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


8 
9 


54 
80 


1.00 
.90 








Teamsters and cultivators: 

American T . T r ,.,... T -..., r ... . 


1 

2 

12 

•634 

3 
• 238 
»670 

8 

•184 

11507 

• 5 

2 
•115 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


1.00 


America' 1 Negiw. . 


1.03 


Oimese 7. 


12 


•80 


.96 


.93 


Filipino 


.83 


Gaflcian 








1.07 


Hawaiian '. . . . 


248 

1,083 

7 

73 

642 


«59.1 
•59.7 
• 80 

59.3 
1*59.1 


.91 
.87 
.80 
.94 
.98 


.98 


Japanese r 


.96 


Korean - - - 


.98 


Porto Rican 


.97 


Portuguese 


.97 


Russia" ... - r 


.88 


South Sea Islander 








1.00 


Snanish 


17 


59.9 


.95 


.98 






Total 


1,971 


"59.4 


.91 


"2,279 


80 


.96 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Teamsters' and cultivators' helpers: 

German. . .*. t .t- - TT . TT 


1 
"13 


80 
80 


.58 
.54 








Hawaiian ..... r r 








Japanese 


"5 


80 


.61 


Porto Rican 


e 

»22 


80 
80 


.82 
.83 




Portuguese. . T . , . t 


Ml 


80 


.82 






Total 


M42 


80 


.83 


"6 


80 


.61 




M. 
M. 




Telephone operators: 

Hawaiian T . , r - - T 


1 
1 


72 
72 


.54 

.54 


1 
1 


84 
84 


.58 


Portuguese. . - - - r , - - T , - - - - - - T T - - - 


.49 






Total 


2 


72 


.54 


2 


84 


.49 




H. 
H. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Timekeepers: 

American r 


18 


59.4 


8.74 


18 
1 


80 
80 


3.87 


Australian 


8.81 


Austrian 


1 


80 


5.37 




Chinese 


1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 

11 
4 

12 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


1.92 


English 


5 


80.3 


3.15 


3.21 


French 


3.83 


German 


5 
8 


84.8 
84 


4.84 
2.58 


3.20 


Hawaiian , . 1T , 


2.88 


Japanese r ... , T , . , T , - . T , 


1.54 


Norwegian T . . . 


2 


88 


2.59 


4.79 


Part-ffawaiian .... 


2.93 


PnrtnguesA 


2 
9 


85.5 
80 


2.40 
3.19 


2.91 


Scotch 


3.73 






Total 


48 


81.3 


3.44 


57 


80 
1 


3.30 









i Not reported. 

• Hours reported for 11 employees only. 
» Including 2 boys. 

• Hours reported for 242 employees only. 

• Including 11 boys. 

• Hours reported for 1 ,029 employees only. 
> Including 6 boys. 

• Hours reported for 6 employees only. 



• Including 4 boys. 

i* Hours reported for 634 employees only. 
" Including 81 boys. 

i* Hours reported for 1,981 employees only, 
u Including 88 boys. 
"Boys. 

"InchidmglOboys. 
»Inctudmg23boys. 
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Table B.— OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1916-Continued. 





Sex. 


mo 




1915 




Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 

hours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 

wages 

aay. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 

wages 

aay. 


Trash balers: 

Japanese r 


M. 

F. 


e 

4 


72 
72 


•0.54 

.50 








' Do 
















Total 


10 


72 


.52 










M. 
M. 








Veterinary surgeons: 

English 








1 
1 


8 


92.14 


Sal!?.....:::::.: :.... 








2.30 












Total 








2 


0) 


2.22 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 










Walters: 

Japanese. 


1 


60 


.69 








Warehousemen: 

American 


2 


60 


4.12 


fanadton 


1 
t 


60 

68 


2.68 
1.10 




Chinese * 


2 
1 
4 

13 
2 

«8 


60 

60 

60 

60.4 

40 

60 


1.87 


Ofrman 


2.65 


Hawaiian r 


2 
15 

1 
5 


60 
60 
60 
50.8 


1.00 
.97 
1.34 
1.06 


1.65 


Japanese -,,.--,- 


1.42 


Part-Hawaiian 


1.71 


Portuguese 


1.29 






Total 


27 

4 


60.0 
76 


1.08 
1.67 


• 32 

2 

1 


60.2 

84 
84 


1.67 


Watchmen: 

AmeHcan 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
H. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


1.57 


American Negro 


2.14 


A»strian 


2 

4 
2 


77 
84 
72 


1.25 

.98 

2.11 




Chinese 


8 


80.5 


.99 


English 




Filipino 


1 
1 
2 
4 
1 

28 
1 
1 

17 
1 
1 


70 

84 

72 

84 

84 

77 

84 

70 

83.2 

70 

84 


.70 


Galiclan 


1 

3 
3 


84 

71.3 

84 


1.00 
1.26 
.89 


1.17 




1.33 


Hawaiian 


1.16 


Irish 


1.64 


Japanese 


28 
2 


•76.7 
<84 


.89 
1.11 


.99 


Norwegian.... ,..,.,, ... . 


1.33 


Polish 


1.33 


Portuguese 


23 


75.8 


1.07 


1.14 


Scotch 


2.27 


Spanish 


2 


84 


1.02 


1.10 






Total 


74 


• 78.1 


1.06 


69 


79.6 


1.12 




M. 

M. 
M. 




Waterboys: 

Japanese. ,. xn^,,* . ,,. 








1 


60 


.25 


Water foremen: 

American 


4 
2 


59 
50 


3.02 
2.40 




Portuguese 
















Total 


6 


69 


2.81 










M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 








Water tenders, mill: 

American 


2 


84 


1.43 








Australian 


i 

7 


72 
72 


1.92 


Chinese 


4 

1 

36 

3 


75 
62 
70.9 
80.1 


1.23 
.81 
1.00 
1.10 


1.04 


Filipino 




Japanese , 


51 
2 


71.4 
72 


1.15 




1.33 






Total 


46 


72.1 


1.04 


61 


71.5 


1.16 




If. 
M. 




Water tenders, pump: 

Chinese 


12 

15 


84 
83.2 


1.00 
.95 








Japanese. 


3 


70 


1.08 






Totdl 


27 


83.6 


.97 


3 


70 


1.08 









«Inchidmglboy. 

• Hours reported for 27 employees only. 



« Hours reported for 1 employee only. 
* Hours reported for 72 employees only. 
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Table •.—OCCUPATIONS, AVERAGE DAILY WAQE8 AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1910 AND 1916-Concluded. 





Sex. 


1010 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 


Aver- 
age 

wages 

aay. 


Water tenders, steam plow: 

Gallclan 


H. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 








1 
2 
M 

3 
12 

4 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


81.00 


Hawaiian 








1.06 


Japanese 


12 


60 


10.96 


1.03 


Porto Rican . . 


.95 


Portuguese 


7 


60 


1.01 


1.07 


ftruipUh . , 


1.04 


* 










Total 


19 


60 


.98 


36 


60 


1.04 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Wharf hands: 

Hawaiian , *, 


24 
24 
4 
11 


161.4 
•60.8 
4 go 
•60 


•1.05 
1.02 
1.00 
1.07 


14 
19 
8 
19 
18 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


1.00 


Japanese 


1.09 


Porto Riean 


1.01 


Portuguese 


1.00 


Spanish ... 


1.06 


* 










Total 


63 


•60.4 


M.04 


78 


60 


1.02 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Wharfingers: 

American ,.,...,,.,,. , ... . 


1 
2 
3 

1 
2 

1 


60 

50.5 

60.7 

59 

60 

59 


1.92 
2.40 
4.34 
1.73 
1.73 
4.22 


3 


60 


4.09 


English 




German 4 , 


1 
2 

4 
1 


60 
60 
62.5 
60 


3.83 


Hawaiian 


2.30 


Portuguese 


1.77 


Scotch r 


7.67 






Total 


10 


50.9 


2.92 


11 


60.9 


3.22 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Wipers and oilers, locomotive: 

American 


2 

1 

17 


84 
84 
60 
66.6 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.89 








Chinese 


2 
3 
15 

1 
3 


72 

72 

71.2 

72 

72 


1 06 


Hawali&n, 


1 06 


Japanese 


1 01 


Part-Hawaiian 


1.25 


Portuguese 


5 


64.8 


.92 


1 09 






Total 


26 


68 


.91 


24 


71.5 


1 04 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 




Wire tramway tenders: 

Japanese 


4 

4 

12 


50.5 

60 
60 


1.06 

1.96 
.93 








Woodchoppers: 

Chinese 








Japanese 


8 
2 

1 


• 60 
60 
60 


.92 


Korean 


1 35 


Porto Rican 


3 

1 


59.3 
60 


.95 
1.15 


1 00 


Portuguese 




Spanish T . , 


1 


60 


1.00 












Total 


20 


59.9 


1.15 


12 


•60 


1 00 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 




Yard hoys: 

Chinese 


4 

3 

80 


50.5 

60 

63 


.98 
.71 
•.80 


3 

1 

95 

1 

"11 


61.7 

65 

68.1 

70 

69 


1 10 


Hawaiian 


1 08 


Japanese 


m 88 


Porto Rican 


92 


Portuguese 


4 


50.3 


.98 


93 






Total 


•1 


62.5 


•.81 


"111 


68.1 


i» ge 




M. 




Yardmen, mill: 

Portuguese 








1 


72 


1.92 













i Hours reported for 17 employees only. 

• Wages reported for 17 employees only, 
mainlng 7 earning 25 cents per hour. 

• Hours reported for 21 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 1 employee only. 

• Hours reported for 6 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 45 employees only. 



' Wages reported for 56 employees caly, the ra- 
the re- mainlng 7 earning 25 cents per hour. 

• Hours reported for 10 employees only. 

• 1 person receives 75 cents per day and board. 
>• 1 employee receives also board. 

u Including 1 boy. 
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Table D.— OCCUPATION, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR^ AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
IN THE PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY, 1910 AND 1915. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Em* 
ployees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

aay. 


Accountants: 

English 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 








1 
14 


00 
06.0 


$6.71 


Blacksmiths: 

Japanese 


1 
1 

1 
1 


00 
00 
66.5 
00 


$1.92 
.90 
L90 
5.75 


2.11 


Blacksmiths' helpers: 




Boiler tenders: 

Japanese 








Bookkeepers: 

AmArtoftrj ....... r - , , ... 


4 

1 
1 


00 
00 
00 


4.46 




6.18 


Hawaiian 








8.26 












Total 


1 


00 


5.75 





00 


4.38 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 




Bookkeepers, assistant: 


1 
9 


00 
57 


2.08 
1.15 








Box makers: 

Chinese 


3 
10 

8 


63.3 
160 
57 


1.25 


Japanese 


- 1.25 


Korean, r T - . . . r , T 








1.19 












Total 








21 


•59.2 


1.23 




M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 










Camp cleaners: 

Japanese 








3 

2 
7 

1 


06.7 

00 
60 
60 


1.15 


Can makers: 

Filipino 








1.13 


Japanese 








2.38 










L25 












Total 








10 


00 


2.02 




M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 










Japanese - , 








4 
1 


60 
60 


8.24 


Can testers: 

Korean 








1.50 


Part-Hawaiian 


1 
3 


00 
59 


.75 
1.23 




Carpenters: 

Japanese 


25 
1 


-00.8 
60 


1.03 




1.50 












Total 


3 


59 


1.23 


26 


♦00.9 


1.92 




M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 




Carpenters' helpers: 

Japanese 








2 


57 


1.12 


Chief cookers: 

Hawaiian 


1 
1 


57 
57 


LOO 
.71 




Cleaners: 

Hawaiian 








Clerks, office: 

American 


2 
10 

1 


60 

87.5 

70 


3.36 










1.82 


Portuguese 








2.50 












Total 








13 


81.9 


2.11 




M. 
M. 










Clerks, shipping: 

American 








3 

1 


-58.5 
60 


4.28 


Japanese ...... r 








1.35 












Total 








4 


•59 


3.55 




M. 










Clerks, store: 


2 


60 


1.15 









1 Hours reported for 6 employees onlv. 

- nours reported for 17 employees only. 

- Hours reported for 24 employees only. 



* Hours reported for 25 employees only. 
» Houn* reported for 2 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 3 employees only. 
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Table D.— OCCUPATION, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
IN THE PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY, 1910 AND 1915-Continued. 





Sex. 


1910 


1016 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

^L 
week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Aver- 

hours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

oay. 


Clerks, warehouse: 

Chinese. . . . . r 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


1 


67 


11.62 


2 

1 
1 
1 


75 
106 
60 
60 


$1.55 


English 


2.88 


Filipino 








1.15 










1.15 












Total 


1 


67 


1.02 


6 


75 


L66 




M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 




Conductors, railway: 








1 

2 
2 

1 


70 

70 
70 
70 


2.50 


Cooks: 

Chinese 


1 


84 


1.16 


.98 




.09 










.66 












Total 


1 


84 


1.15 


5 


70 


.80 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 




Cookers: 








1 

17 
24 


»35 

6 

2 
11 


60 

68.5 

68.8 

65 

65.2 

66 

66 

66 


1.00 










1.16 


Filipino 








1.18 


Hawaiian 








1.12 


Japanese 








1.13 


Korean 








1.21 


Porto Rican 








LOO 


Portuguese 








1.19 












Total 








1102 


66.8 


1.15 




M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 










Cultivators: 

Japanese 


7 


60 


.80 








Doctors: 

American , - 


1 

»2 
10 
10 
31 

1 
1 
8 


(«) 

60 
62.8 
80.2 
■67.3 
60 
60 
62 


2.47 


Double seamers: 

Chinese 








.63 


Filipino 








L14 


Hawaiian 








1.31 


Japanese - 








1.10 


Korean 








1.50 


Part-Hawaiian 








1.00 


Portuguese 








1.73 












Total 








104 


♦67.5 


1.16 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 










Drivers, auto truck: 

American 








1 
1 
1 
8 
11 
2 


60 
54 

J, 


L50 


Chinese 








1.26 


Filipino 








L20 


Hawaiian 








1.18 


Japanese 








L35 


PoYtiiguesftT - , - , 








1.35 












Total '... 








10 


•57.6 


1.32 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 










Drivers, auto truck and caterpillar: 

Hawaiian 








6 

8 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 


70 
62 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


1.63 


Japanese 








1.24 


Korean 








1.25 


Part-Hawaiian 








1.26 


Portuguese 








1.25 


Spanish 








1.25 


Nationality or race not reported 








.96 












Total 








20 


66.8 


1.34 












1 , : 



1 Including 1 boy. 

« Not reported. 

» Hours reported for 30 employees only. 



* Hours reported for 63 employees only. 

* Hours reported for 8 employees only. 

* Hours reported for 10 employees only. 
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Tabl» D.— OCCUPATION, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
IN THE PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY, 1910 AND 191&-Continued. 





Sex. 


1010 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Em* 
ployees. 


Aver- 

hours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

aay. 


Em* 
ployees. 


Aver- 
hours 
week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

aay. 


Dump-oart men: 

Norwegian 


M. 








1 
2 


St 


12.00 


BpanlsE 








1.10 


* 










Total 








3 


-60 


1.40 




M. 
M. 

M. 










Electricians: 

Hawaiian ....... 








1 
1 
1 


87 
60 
70 


1.56 


Part-Hawaiian 








2.60 


Nationality or race not reported 








4.17 










Total 








3 


72.3 


2.74 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 










Engineers: 








1 

1 
2 

1 
5 

1 
1 


57 

72 

82.5 

57 

60 

60 

70 


5.75 


r.him**. 








2.40 


English 








5.29 


Hawaiian..., 








5.37 


Japanese 


1 


60 


11.25 


2.04 


Portuguese 


2.00 


Nationality or race not reported 








3.30 










Total 


1 


60 


1.25 


12 


65.1 


3.30 




M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 




Engineers, locomotive: 

J apaiwe 








1 


70 


1.50 


Factory hands: 

Japanese - - 


343 

90 

10 

6 


60 
60 
60 
60 


.85 
.55 
.55 
.85 




nSr.":::::::::::::::::::::::::::.. 








Korean 








Portuguese . . 
















Total 


448 


60 


.78 










M. 






Factory foremen: 
Chit*** 


1 
2 


66.5 


1.64 
1.13 








Japanese 
















Total 


3 


61.8 


1.30 










M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 








Field hands: 

Chinese 








-305 

219 

2 

«79 

22 

2 

7 501 

132 

'118 

1 

6 

12 

»56 

15 

1 

14 
2 


58.8 

63.2 

60 
•68.7 
•70 

60 
•59.3 
•68.8 

68.4 

60 

70 

60 

62.7 

65.3 

60 

60.7 

65 


1.01 


Filipino. 








.93 


Do 








.66 


Hawaiian 








1.03 


Do 








.56 


Hindu 








.90 


Japanese 


100 


69.8 


.80 


1.00 


Do 


.64 


Korean 


6 


60.0 


.80 


.94 




.60 


Part-Hawaiian 








1.25 


Porto Rican 








.96 


Portuguese 








.92 










.63 


Russian .' 








.90 


Spanish 








1.00 










.68 














106 


69.8 


.80 


"1,487 


i>60.4 


.94 




M. 
M. 
M. 




Firemen: 

Chinese, 








2 

10 

1 


60 

•62.1 

81 


.85 










1.40 


Norwegian 








3.38 












Total 








13 


"63.3 


1.47 















» Not reported. 

- Hours reported for 2 employees only. 

• Including 2 boys. 
« Including 4 boys. 

• Hours reported for 54 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 9 employees only. 
' Including 1 boy. 



• Hours reported for 497 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 128 employees only. 
i° Including 6 boys. 

" Including 13 boys. 

" Hours reported for 1,441 employees only. 

u Hours reported for 12 employees only. 
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Table D.— OCCUPATION. AVERAGE DAILY WAGE8, AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEE8 
IN THE PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY, 1910 AND 1915— Continued. 





Sex. 


1010 


1016 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Aver- 
hours 
week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

aay. 


Em- 
ployees. 


AVer- 
hours 
per 
week. 


Aver- 

WS*BB 


Foremen: 

Hawaiian 


M. 

F. 
M. 


1 

1 
1 


67 
64 
60.6 


$3.38 
.00 
2.01 








Do 








Portuguese 
















T<jfc|l r . , 


3 


60.2 


1.00 










M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 








Foremen, cannery: 

American , 








10 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
11 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 


81.0 
67 
60 
60 
60 
71.3 
100 
60 
70 
60 
60 
60 
70 


S3. 72 


Do 








2.08 


Chinese 








3.83 


English 








4.79 


Filipino 








1.25 


Hawaiian 








1.29 


Japanese 








1.69 


^DoT....:.::. .....::.: :.:. 








.88 


Part-Hawaiian 








1.10 


Portuguese 








1.00 


Do 








.75 


Spanish 








LOO 


Nationality or race not reported 








4.07 










Total 








44 


»«0.6 


2.37 




M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
•M. 










Foremen, field: 

A merican 








1 
2 

2 
4 

1 


60 
60 
65 
60 
00 


5.37 


Japanese 








L64 


Part-Hawaiian 








2.11 


Portuguese 








L54 


Spanish 








2.00 


1 










Total 








10 


01 


2.10 




M. 
M. 










Foremen, refuse: 

American 








1 
1 


40 
30 


7.50 


Japanese 








3.00 












Total 








2 


36 


6.25 




H. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 










Foremen, warehouse: 

Aniflrloan 








3 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 


08 
00 
120 
• 70 
60 
00 
70 


4.28 


Chinese 








3.83 


Filipino 








2.56 


Japanese 








1.90 


Part-Hawaiian 








3.83 


Portuguese , 








1.50 


Nationality or race not reported 








3.74 










Total 








13 


«71.4 


3.06 




M. 
M. 










Gas-engine drivers: 

Japanese 








2 

1 
1 


60 

60 
60 


L54 


Gas-engine drivers' helpers: 

Japanese 








L10 


Korean 








.09 












Total 








2 


60 


LOS 




M. 
H. 










General factory workers: 

Hawaiian 


11 
17 


00 

00 


.71 
.00 








Japanese ...-„...-.,-, -..,,-.-. 
















Total 


28 


00 


.83 










F. 
F. 








Graders: 

Hawaiian 


2 

8 


64 
64 


.08 
.63 








Japanese 
















Total 


10 


64 


.04 



















1 Hours reported for 5 employees only. 
* Hours reported for 38 employees only. 



* Hours reported for 3 employees only. 
4 Hours reported for 12 employees only. 
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Table D.— OCCUPATION, AVERAGE DAILY WAGE8, AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OP LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OP EMPLOYEES 
IN THE PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY, 1910 AND 1915— Continued. 





Sex. 


1010 


1015 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Aver- 
hours 
week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

aay. 


Incinerators: 

Filipino . 


M. 
M. 
M. 








2 
5 
6 


60 

67.2 

72 


11.25 










1.36 










L32 












Total 








13 


67.5 


1.33 


Janitors: 

Japanese 


M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 








1 


02 


1.30 


Labelers: 


1 


00 


11.00 




Chinese. . . 


2 
13 
8 
14 
27 
17 
3 
3 
2 


70 
57 
57 

57.0 
>57 
58.5 
67 
60 
57 


1.65 


Do 








.77 


Filipino 








1.10 


Japanese . ...,.- 








1.18 










.72 


Korean 








1.22 


Do 








.81 


Portuguese 






• 


.85 


Do 








.71 












Total 


1 


60 


1.00 


84 


•57.0 


.06 




M. 




Laborers: 

Hawaiian r . . . , T . . , 


1 
3 


57 
57 


1.10 
.86 
























Total 


4 


57 


.04 










M. 

M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M 

M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 








Laborers, cannery: 

American 








•10 
«150 
» 143 
»538 
142 
2 

»00 
•204 
•684 
"530 
i»213 

103 
1 

14 7 

i»91 

•6 

i«15 

1141 

W100 
35 
15 
53 
138 
71 


50.1 

61.3 

57.2 

64.6 

56.1 

75.0 

60.7 

•57.1 

"61.0 

"60.0 

61.1 

54.0 

57.0 

64.0 

63.8 

60.0 

50.4 

50.4 

62.0 

53.1 

55.0 

53.0 

W60.0 

»»58.0 


1.07 










1.01 


Do 








.72 










LOS 


Do 








.65 










.85 


Hawaiian .... - 








.01 


Do 








.70 


Japanese 








1.03 










.68 


Korean , - - - 








1.06 


Do 








.68 


if extavn 








1.10 


Part-Hawaiian ... 








L10 










.75 


Porto "Rkaui . . 








.83 


Do 








.53 


Portuguese 








.76 


Do 








.70 


Russian T 








.70 










LOS 


H)o.::::::::::. :::.:::::. .::.::.::.: 








.67 


Do 








LOB 








.72 












Total 








"3,400 


«60.4 


.88 




M. 
M. 

F. 










Laborers, field: 

Chinese. 


6 
84 
1ft 


00 
60 
54 


.05 
1.03 
.50 








Japanese „ 


























105 


50.1 


.06 



















» Hours reported for 25 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 82 employees only. 

• Including 1 boy. 
« Including 6 boys. 

• Including 2 girls. 

• Including 1 girL 
'Including 8 boys. 

• Hours reported for 202 employees only. 

• Including 35 boys. 

io Hours reported for 646 employees only. 
" Including 13 girls. 



u Hours reported for 537 employees only. 

i* Including 3 boys. 

i* Including 2 boys. 

u Including 4 girls. 

i« Including 8 girls. 

17 including 11 boys. 

!• Hours reported for 42 employees only. 

w Hours reported for 1 employee only. 

»• Including 67 boys and 38 girls. 

» Hours reported for 3,201 employees only. 
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Table D.— OCCUPATION, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
IN THE PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY, 1910 AND 1915-Continued. 





flwr. 


1010 


1915 


Oooap&tion and nationality or race. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

Jay. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Aver- 

nours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 


Laborers, general: 

Filipino 


M. 
M. 








2 

7 


70 
70 


$1.10 


Japanese 








1.12 












Total 











70 


LIS 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 










Laborers, warehouse: 

American .... 








1 



31 

1 

»34 

60 

43 

2 

2 

1 

13 
10 


60.0 
174.2 
•90.0 
105.0 

88.8 
♦66.9 
*6L7 

70.0 

92.0 

8 


L35 


rftmesft , 








lh 


Filipino 








1.34 


German r 








L85 


Hawaiian r . - . t , T . T . , T , . . , , 








1.34 


Japanese . . . . t . , r ...,.,,. , 








L22 


Korean 








1.16 


Part-Hawaiian. 








LO 


Portuguese - T - T . rt .. rr ... r .-. 








L81 


BnanijtK r - - 








L25 


Nationality or race not reported 

Do 








LOO 








.77 












Total 








»207 


»74.9 


L22 




M. 

M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 










Laoquerers: ' 

Chinese 








*9 

• 

20 

4 

12 
2 


60 

60 

• 60 

8 

60 


1.03 


Filipino 






* 


.87 


Japanese, . . r r r r 








1.11 










.60 


Korean. - - - r 








1.10 


Part-Hawaiian 








1.10 












Total 








•56 


«60 


1.03 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 










Machinists: 

American... r- T , , T - 








11 
4 
3 
1 

22 
2 
1 
7 


68.2 

87 

65.7 

57 

71.7 

80 

90 

59.1 


3.77 


Ch.lnese r ,. - - 








2.48 


Filipino 








1.47 


Ha w alian. . - - , , T 








4.23 


Japanese 


5 


62.6 


$1.46 


1.57 


Korean . . . - r 


1.98 


Part-Hawaiian .... 








2.28 


Portuguese 








2.55 












Total 


5 


62.6 


1.46 


51 


70.5 


2.33 




M. 
M. 
M. 




Machinists' helpers: 

Japanese- - - , . 








11 

1 
1 


■•72.2 
84 
84 


1.46 


Korean . - , 








1.80 


Spanish ... 








1.80 












Total 








13 


"74.2 


1.51 




M. 
M. 










Managers: 

Anwfean TT _. 


1 


20 


3.83 


3 

1 


60 
60 


11.18 


Portuguese T T r . . , . T . r r , r , t 


9.58 












Total 


1 


20 


3.83 


4 


60 


10.78 




M. 
M. 




Managers, assistant: 

American 








1 
1 


60 
60 


5.18 


Japanese 








183 












Total .\ 








2 


60 


451 




M. 










Masons: 

Portuguese 








1 
1 


60 
60 


1.75 


Masons' helpers: 

Portuguese 








1.35 



i Hours reported for 6 employees only. 
» Hours reported for 27 employees only. 

• Including 3 boys. 

• Hours reported for 47 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 41 employees only. 

• Not reported. 



f Hoars reported for 161 employees only. 

• Including 1 boy. 

* Hours reported for 15 employees only. 
»• Hoars reported for 10 employees only. 
« Hoars reported for 12 employees only. 
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Tablb D.-OCCUPATION, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEE8 
IN THE PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY, 1910 AND 1915— Continued. 





Sex. 


1910 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Aver- 

■hours 

per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

Jay. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Aver- 
age 

noun, 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Matron, boarding house: 

Portuguese- - T 


F. 

M. 

M. 








1 

1 

1 


70 

60 
60 


'$0.80 


Office boys: 

American 








1.54 


Korean 








1.54 












Total 








2 


60 


1.54 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 










Oilers: 

Japanese - ■ 


1 


60 


11.25 


1 

5 
15 
1 
1 
3 
26 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 


70 

58.8 

57 

60 

70 
«65 

58.1 

61.3 

70 
«60 

60 

70 


1.00 


Overseers: 


2.91 


Chinese 


1 


60 


1.30 


1.36 


English 


3.07 


Filipino 








1.00 










2.46 


Japanese. * 


7 


60 


1.30 


1.34 




1.37 


Part-Hawaiian 








1.74 










1.53 


Scotch 








4.79 


Nationality or race not reported 








2.47 










Total 


8 


60 


1.30 


62 


•59.3 


1.70 




M. 
M. 

M. 

F. 
M. 
P. 




Overseen, field: 

Kngltsh 


1 
1 

1 

10 
27 

2 


60 

60 

57 
60 
57 
60 


3.83 
1.00 

1.66 
.54 

1.05 
.50 








Overseers, teamster: 

Hawaiian. 








Packers: 

Chinese 








Hawaiian 


































49 


58.3 


.84 










M. 

M. 
M. 








Peelers: 

Japs/HRA 


14 

10 
25 


60 

60 
60 


1.00 

.90 
.90 








Chinese-- r 








Japanese 
















Total 


85 


60 


.90 










M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
















1 


60 


6.75 


Reoeivers: 

Portuguese 


1 


66.6 


2.38 




Filipino 


3 
18 


63 
46.8 


1.16 










1.38 




















21 


49.1 


1.34 




M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 










Chinese... 








5 

1 
2 
1 


«65 
60 
60 

105 


1.48 










1.54 


Japanese 


1.13 










1.67 




















9 


»68.1 


1.43 




M. 
P. 
M. 










Seamen: 

Japanese 



9 
2 


60 
60 
60 


1.25 

.50 

1.50 








Selectors: 

Japanese. . . r 








Portuguese 









■ And board. 

* Houn reported for 2 employees only. 

• Hours reported for 60 employees only* 



« Hours reported for 4 employees only. 
• Hours reported for 8 employees only. 
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Table D.— OCCUPATION, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES IN 
THE PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY, 1910 AND 1915— Continued. 





Sex. 


1010 


1015 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Aver- 
hours 
week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Aver- 
hours 
week. 


Aver- 
age 
wsgei 


Sirup makers: 

A merican ..,.,, T , - . r . T ,,. r r 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 








10 
HO 

43 

13 

•41 

8 

«1 
•14 


66.6 
73.0 
63.5 
74.6 
•66.8 
70 
60 
62.4 


$1.18 










1.13 


Filipino 








1.09 


Hawaiian 








1.14 


Japanese 








1.08 


Korean 








1.04 


Part-Hawaiian 








.50 


Portuguese ..... 


1 


57 


11.43 


1.15 






Total 


1 


57 


1.43 


> 140 


•67.1 


1.10 




M. 
M. 
M. 




Stablemen: 

Hawaiian ,„.,... T . 


1 
5 


60 
65.2 


.06 
.80 








Japanese 


21 

1 


67.1 
60 


1.8 




1.35 












Total 


6 


64.3 


.83 


22 


66.8 


1.8 




M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 




Stenographers: 

Part-Hawaiian 








1 
1 


60 
60 


3.45 


Storekeepers: 

American , ,.,.., 








2.30 


Chinese 


1 

1 


8 


(•) 
2.68 




German 
















Total 


2 


•60 


"2.68 


1 


60 


2.30 




M. 
M. 




Superintendents: 








1 
1 


60 
57 


8.0 


Japanese 








2.30 












Total 








2 


58.5 


5.47 




M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
li. 










Superintendents, assistant: 

American 








1 


60 


4.79 


Superintendents, cannery: 

American 


1 

1 

3 

3 

31 


60 

66.5 

67 

50.5 

58 


8.63 

.00 

1.16 
1.15 
1.11 




Team bosses: 

Chinese 








Teamsters: 

Chinese 








Hawaiian 








Japanese 
















Total 


37 


58 


1.12 










M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
jf. 

a.. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 








Teamsters and cultivators: 








3 

4 

10 
132 
6 
2 
2 

31 
1 


60 
58 
62.5 
"62.3 
58.5 
64 
65 
60 
60.6 
70 


2.00 


Chinese 


T 


60 


1.00 


1.24 


Filipino 


1.03 


Hawftifon r , 








1.13 


Japanese 


10 


60 


1.00 


1.14 


Korean 


1.13 


Part-Hawaiian , „ 








1.30 


Porto Rican 








1.65 


Portuguese 








1.07 


Spanish ^ 








1.10 










Total 


15 


60 


1.00 


200 


"50.4 


1.14 




M. 
M. 




Testers: 

American. 








1 
7 


105 
86.5 


2.88 


Japanese 








1.56 










Total 








8 


88.8 


1.73 















> Including 3 hoys. 

• Including 1 boy. 

• Hours reported for 34 employees only. 



• Including 6 boys. 

• Hours reported for 142 employees only. 



» Not reported. 

• Per cent of profit only. 

• Hours reported for 1 employee only. 

10 Including 1 employee receiving per cent of profit only, 
u Hours reported for 6 employees only, 
is Hours reported for 196 employees only. 
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Tablb D.— OCCUPATION, AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONALITY OR RACE OF EMPLOYEES 
IN THE PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY, 1910 AND 1915— Concluded. 





Sex. 


1010 


1915 


Occupation and nationality or race. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

week. 


Aver- 
age 

wages 
per 

day. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Aver- 

^age 

hours 

week. 


Aver- 
age 
wages 

day. 


Timekeepers: 

American 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 








1 
3 
3 
3 


60 
75 
60 
66.7 


13.45 


Chinese. . T , , , , . , , r 








2.37 


Japanese „ 








1.23 


Part-Hawaiian T . r . 








2.41 












Total 








10 


66.5 


2.15 




F. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 










Waitresses: 

Japanese 








1 


70 


>.60 


Warehousemen: 

Chinese... 


15 


60 


SO. 90 




Watchmen: 

American 


1 

1 
1 
1 
4 

1 
1 


84 

84 
70 
84 
80.5 

84 
84 


2.33 


Chinese 








1.15 


Filipino 








1.00 


German 








2.33 


Japanese 


1 


60 


1.00 


1.23 


Spanish 


1.20 


Nationality or race not reported 








2.10 










Total 


1 


60 


1.00 


10 


81.2 


1.50 




M. 
M. 
M. 




Weighers: 

Irish 








1 
1 
2 


60 
70 
70 


2.00 


Wharfingers: 

fart-Ha^allan , 








1.00 


Yardmen: 

Japanese 


1 


60 


.96 


.94 







i And board. 
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Tablb E.— QUARTERLY RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR 4 YEARS ENDING 

JUNE 30, 1915. 

[Data from annual reports to the governor by the Board of Immigration, Labor, and Statistics.) 





Bacon. 


Beans, Bayo, brown. 


Beans, Garabanxos. 




Small 
quantity. 


Large 
quantity. 


Small 
quantity. 


Large 
quantity. 


Small 
quantity. 


Large 
quantity. 


Quarterly pe- 
riods ending— 


Aver- 

prlce 

per 

pound. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 

pound. 


Aver- 
prioe 
per 
pound. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 
per 
pound. 


Aver- 
prioe 
per 
pound. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 

pound. 


Aver- 
prioe 
per 
pound. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 
per 
pound. 


Aver- 

prlce 

per 

pound. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 

per 
pound. 


Aver- 

price 

per 

pound. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 
per 
pound. 


1911. 

September 

December 

1912. 

March 


10.2928 

.2836 

.2797 
.2821 

.2829 

.3044 

.3136 
.3116 
.3322 
.3363 

.3316 
.3293 
.3451 
.3455 

.3428 
.3348 


90.3000 
.3000 

.3000 

.3000 

.3000 
.3000 

.3000 

.3000 
.3500 
.3500 

.3500 
.3500 
.3600 
.3500 

.3500 
.3500 


•0.2840 
.2800 

.2700 
.2620 

.2729 

.2912 

.2900 
.3114 
.3260 
.3124 

.3157 
.3022 
.3344 
.3333 

.3200 
.3300 


10.2800 
.2800 

.2800 

.2600 

/.2600 

\.2750 

.3000 

.2700 
.3000 
.3250 
.3000 

.3000 

.3000 
.3250 
.3250 

.3000 

.3250 


90.0632 
.0694 

.0611 
.0597 

}.0615 

.0623 

.0580 
.0605 
.0573 
.0656 

.0748 
.0720 
.0776 
.0709 

.0817 
.0778 


•0.0700 
.0600 

.0600 

.0625 

f.0500 

\.0700 

.0600 

.0600 
.0600 
.0500 
.0625 

.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0625 

.0833 
.0800 


•a 0580 
.0566 

.0650 
.0542 

}.0585 

.0645 

.0600 
.0600 
.0655 
.0655 

.0720 
.0725 
.0727 
.0691 

.0754 
.0741 


•0,0550 
.0550 

.0550 
.0550 

.0625 

.0600 

.0600 

.0625 
.0625 
.0625 

.0625 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 

.0800 
.0750 


•0.0526 
.0530 

.0519 
.0513 

.0534 

.0541 

.0530 
.0543 
.0566 
.0737 

.0913 
.0975 
.0977 
.0918 

.0934 
.0936 


•a 0600 
.0500 

.0500 
.0500 

.0500 

.0500 

.0500 
.0500 
.0600 

.0833 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 

.1000 
.1000 


•0.0433 
.0450 

.0425 
.0466 

.0500 

.0612 

.0500 

.0450 
.0611 
.0755 

.0871 
.0911 
.0050 
.0662 

.0822 
.0833 


•0,0450 
.0410 

.0416 


June . r ........ . 


.0459 


September 

December 

1913. 
March 


.0459 
.0450 

.0450 


June 


.0450 


September 

December 

1914. 

March 


.0000 
.083) 

.0833 


June 


.0833 


September 

December 

1915. 

March 


.0933 
.0633 

.0833 


June 


.0833 








Beans, horse. 


Beans, lima. 


B< 


xms, w 


bite, navy. 


1911. 

September 

December 

1912. 
March 


10.0465 
.0486 

.0486 
.0500 

.0485 

.0487 

.0440 
.0457 
.0480 
.0480 

.0494 
.0559 
.0511 
.0496 

.0570 
.0577 


90.0500 
.0500 

.0491 
.0500 

.0500 

.0500 

.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 

.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 

.0500 
.0500 


la 0375 
.0425 

.0437 
.0475 

.0438 

.0433 

.0410 
.0462 
.0400 
.0422 

.0375 
.0360 
.0425 
.0433 

.0540 
.0550 


$0.0390 
.0416 

.0150 
.0450 

.0415 

.0416 

.0416 
.0416 
.0416 
.0416 

.0350 
.0350 
.0416 
.0416 

.0500 
.0550 


•0.0770 
.0632 

.0821 
.0625 

.0818 

.0626 

.0820 
.0812 
.0789 
.0817 

.0653 
.0860 
.0922 
.0906 

.0875 
.0845 


SO. 0633 
.0800 

.0833 
.0833 

.0800 

.0800 

.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 

.0833 
.0833 
.1000 
.1000 

.1000 
.1000 


•0.0668 
.0718 

.0763 
.0750 

.0796 

.0770 

.0758 
.0730 
.0750 
.0791 

.0777 
.0855 
.0857 
.0611 

.0790 
.0763 


•0.0650 
.0633 

.0833 
.0750 

.0833 

.0833 

.0833 
.0833 
.0633 
.0633 

.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 

.0833 
.0633 


•0.0606 
.0609 

.0622 
.0617 

.0636 

.0635 

.0630 
.0670 
.0714 
.0700 

.0724 
.0803 
.0803 
.0785 

.0791 
.0800 


•0.0625 
.0625 

.0600 

.0625 

/.0600 

\.0625 

.0600 

.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 

.0700 
.0800 
.0800 
.0750 

.0833 
.0833 


•0.0475 
.0517 

.0530 
.0575 

}.0622 

.0640 

.0610 
.0613 
.0684 
.0721 

.0710 
.0733 
.0725 
.0691 

.0736 
.0736 


/•a 0450 

\ .0416 

.0550 

.0550 


June . t 


.0625 


September 

December 

1913. 
March 


.0625 
.0625 

.0900 


June 


.0625 


September 

December 

1914. 

March 


.0700 
.0833 

.0833 


June 


.0833 


September 

December 

1915. 
March 


.0833 
.0700 

.0633 


June 


.0633 
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Tablb B.— QUARTERLY RETAIL POOD PRICES FOR 4 YEARS ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1915— Continued. 





Beef, corned. 


Beef, fresh. 


Crackers, saloon pilot. 




Small 
quantity. 


Large 
quantity. 


Small 
quantity. 


Large 
quantity. 


Small 
quantity. 


Large 
quantity. 


Quarterly pe- 
riods ending— 


Aver- 
age 
price 

can. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 

EL 

can. 


Aver- 

prloe 

can. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 

£55. 

can. 


Aver- 

prfoe 

per 

pound. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 
per 
pound. 


Aver- 
age 

price 

per 

pound. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 

per 
pound. 


Aver- 
prioe 
pound. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 

per 
pound. 


Aver- 
age 

price 

per 

pound. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 

per 
pound. 


1011. 

September 

December 


10.1963 
.1064 


10.2000 
.2000 


$0.1765 
.1712 


•0.1666 
.1666 


•0.1476 
.1481 


•0.1500 
.1500 


•0, 1100 
.1360 




•0.1026 
.1021 


•0.1000 
.1000 


•0.0850 
.0840 


•0.0850 
.0850 


1012. 


























March 


.1057 

.1060 
.1061 
.1040 


.2000 

.2000 
.2000 
.2000 


.1720 

.1717 
.1732 
.1783 


.1666 

.1666 
.1666 
.1666 


.1480 

.1558 

.1583 
.1700 


/.1500 

\.1250 

.1500 

.1500 

.1500 


^.1100 

.1466 
.1425 
.1550 


•0.1006 
.1666 
.1700 


.1054 

.1020 
.1000 
.1011 


.1000 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 


.0870 

.0762 
.0900 
.1000 


.0900 


June 


.0900 


September 

December 

1013. 

March 

June 


.0833 
.0900 


.2125 
.2060 
.2214 
.2244 


.2000 

.2000 
.2000 
.2500 


.2060 
.1850 
.2136 
.2142 


.1000 
.1833 
.2250 
.2250 


.1648 
.1610 
.1611 
.1555 


.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.1250 


.1250 
.1300 
.1328 
.1225 


.1250 
.1260 
.1250 
.1250 


.1040 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 


.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 


.0009 
.0841 
.0010 
.0055 


.0900 

.0833 


September 

December 

1014. 

March 

June 

September 

December 


.0833 
.0900 


.2348 
.2322 
.2521 
.2500 


.2500 

.2500 
.2500 
.2500 


.2254 
.2236 
.2340 
.2450 


.2250 
.2260 
.2250 
.2416 


.1641 
.1586 
.1760 
.1723 


.1500 
.1500 
.2000 

.1500 


.1550 
.1288 
.1614 
.1460 


.1500 
.1250 
.1800 
.1260 


.1000 
.1066 
.1041 
.1020 


.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 


.0006 
.0081 
.0053 
.0950 


.0900 
.0900 
.0033 
.0933 


1015. 


























March 


.2628 
.2532 


.2500 
.2500 


.2480 
.2420 


.2400 
.2300 


.1686 
.1664 


.1500 
.1500 


.1614 
.1600 


.1800 
.1800 


.1034 
.1030 


.1000 
.1000 


.0800 
.0982 


.0900 


June „ 


.0900 








Crackers, soda. 


Codfish, No. 1, Halifax. 


Cod 


fish, No 


. 1, Pacific. 




Per pound. 


Per pound. 


Per pound. 


1011. 

September 

December 


•0,1125 
.1124 


10.1000 
.1000 


•0.0840 
.0050 


•0.0000 
.0000 


•011247 
.1273 


•0.1260 
.1260 


•0.1175 
.1260 


•0.1260 
.1250 


•0.0830 
.0664 


•0.1000 
.1000 


•0.0773 
.0766 


•0.0833 
.0833 


1012. 


























March 

June 

September 

December 

1018. 

March 

June 

September 

December 

1014. 

March 

June 

September 

December 

1015. 

March 

June 


.1108 
.1100 
.1200 
.1200 


.1000 
.1000 
-.1000 
.1000 


.0688 
.0000 
.1200 

.1100 


.0000 
.0850 
.1250 
.1250 


.1251 
.1280 
.1362 
.1321 


.1250 
.1250 
.1500 
.1500 


.1100 
.1200 
.1243 
.1107 


.1111 
.1100 
.1250 
.1250 


.0783 
.0706 
.0006 
.0855 


.0833 
.0833 
.1000 
.1000 


.0657 
.0700 
.0829 
.0770 


.0714 
.0660 
.0633 
.0833 


.1100 
.1162 
.1156 
.1200 


.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 


.1100 
.1210 
.0714 
.0700 


.1260 
.1260 
.1260 
.1250 


.1857 
.1351 
.1870 
.1378 


.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 


.1180 
.1240 
.1266 
.1253 


.1260 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 


.0884 
.0808 
.0010 
.0013 


.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 


.0768 
.0752 
.0786 
.0780 


.0833 
.0633 
.0833 
.0633 


.1178 
.1216 
.1193 
.1174 


.1000 

.1250 
.1260 
.1000 


.1164 
.1181 
.116» 
.1140 


.1260 
.1260 
.1260 
.1250 


.1801 
.1358 
.1400 
.1350 


.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 


.1268 
.1228 
.1246 
.1230 


.1260 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 


.0010 
.0806 
.0900 
.0954 


.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 


.0811 
.0788 
.0800 
.0702 


.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 


.1221 
.1200 


.1250 
.1000 


.1288 
.1066 


.1250 
.1260 


.1885 
.1385 


.1500 
.1500 


.1271 
.1264 


.1250 
.1250 


.0025 
.0845 


.1000 
.1000 


.0772 
.0770 


.0833 
.0833 



41104°— S. Doc. 432, 64-1 12 
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Table B.— QUARTERLY RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR 4 YEARS ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1915— Continued. 





Coromeal, No. 1. 


Flour, patent. 


flour, straight. 


Quarterly 
periods 
ending— 


Small 
quantity. 


Large 
quantity. 


Small 
quantity. 


Large 
quantity. 


Small 
quantity. 


Large 
quantity. 


Aver- 
age 
price 
per 5- 
pound 
sack. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 
per 5- 
pound 
sack. 

•0.2500 
.2500 

.2500 
.2500 

.2500 
.2500 

.2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 

.2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 

.2500 
.2500 


Aver- 

pnce 
per 10- 
pound 
sack. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 
per 10- 
pound 
sack. 


Aver- 
age 
price. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price. 


Aver- 

price 
per 50- 
pound 
sack. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 
per 50- 
pound 
sack. 


Aver- 
age 
price. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price. 


Aver- 

pnce 
per 50- 
pound 
sack. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 
per 50- 
pound 
sack. 


1911. 
September 


10.2350 
.2410 

.2310 
.2376 

.2400 
.2400 

.2400 
.2400 
.2400 
.2400 

.2423 
.2444 
.2500 
.2476 

.2550 
.2523 


SO. 4150 
.4160 

.4120 
.4166 

.4200 
.4000 

.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4200 

.4222 

.4346 
.4400 
.4400 

.4437 
.4357 


SO. 4000 
.4500 

.4500 
.4000 

.4500 
.4500 

.3500 
.3500 
.4500 
.4500 

.4500 
.4500 
.4500 
.4500 

.4500 
.4500 






SI. 5900 
1.5500 

1.5300 
1.6148 

1.3500 
1.5200 

1.5338 


SI. 6000 
1.6000 

1.3500 
1.3500 

1.3500 
1.6000 

1.3500 






SI. 3700 
L3700 

L4800 
1.5285 

1.5200 
1.4500 

L4300 
1.4000 
1.4200 
1.4300 

1.3700 
1.3100 
1.5O00 

1.5500 

1.7500 
1.7500 


PI-22 










\ L5000 

iiss 


1912. 

March 

June 

September 










\ L5O00 
1.5900 










f 1.4000 










\ 1.6500 
/ 1.5090 










\ 1.5500 
1.5000 


1913. 
March 










1.5000 








1.5200 1.3000 
1.5400 1.3600 
1.5500 1.5000 

1 
1.5500 1.4000 
1.5400i 1.40001 
1.7000 1.6000 
1. 7300 1. 6500 


i 


1.4500 


September 
December. 

1914. 

March 

June 

September 
December. 

1915. 

March 

June 






1 


1.5000 










1.5000 










1.5060 










1.4000 










1.5000 










1.6000 






2.0100 
1.9300 


1.9000 






1.7500 






1.7500 







1.7500 
















Ham. 


Kerosene, Star. 


Laid, compound. 




Per pound. 


Per quart. 


Per 5 gallons. 


Per 3-pound 

pan. 


Per 10-pound 
pafi. 


1911. 
September 
December. 

1912. 

March 

June 

September 
December. 

1913. 

March 

June 

September 
December. 

1914. 

March 

June 

September 
December. 

1915. 

March 

June 


10.2538 
.2470 

.2165 

.2465 
.2500 
.2718 

.2702 
.2700 

.2878 
.2938 

.2818 
.2818 
.2932 
.2857 

.2768 
.2800 


SO 2500 
.2500 

.2500 

.2500 
.2500 
.2500 

.2500 
.3000 
.3000 
.2800 

.3000 
.2800 
.3000 
.3000 

.3000 
.2500 


SO 2420 
.2366 

.2385 

.2435 
.2500 
.2528 

.2483 
.2666 
.2743 
.2657 

.2700 
.2642 
.2880 
.2666 

.2612 
.2585 


SO 2500 
.2400 

.2400 

.2400 
.2500 
.2500 

.2400 
.2600 
.2650 
.2750 

.2800 
.2600 
.2800 
.2600 

.2500 
.2500 


SO. 0750 
.0808 

.0770 

.0688 
.0737 
.0750 

.0643 
.0730 
.0700 
.0704 

.0727 
.0700 
.0700 
.0724 

.0735 
.0700 


SO 0500 
.1000 

J. 1000 

\ .0500 

.0500 

.0500 

.0500 

.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


SI. 1527 
1.1289 

}l.l094 

1.1698 
1.1500 
1. 1147 

1.0812 
1.1128 
1.1259 
L1120 

L1342 
1.1323 
1.1209 
1.1133 

1.1168 
1.1033 


/SI. 1500 

\ 1.1000 

1.1500 

1.0000 

1.1500 
1.0000 
1.0000 

1.0000 
LO000 
1.1100 
L1100 

1.1100 
1.1100 
1.1100 
1.1000 

1.1000 
1.1100 


JSO.3828 
.3780 

.3723 

.3814 
.3918 
.3941 

.3954 
.4075 
.4441 
.4400 

.4281 
.4303 
.4222 
.4183 

.4145 
.4113 


/SO 4000 

\ .3500 

.3500 

.3500 

.4000 

.4000 
.4000 

.4000 
.4000 
.4500 

.4500 

.4500 
.4500 
.4500 
.4000 

.4000 
.4000 


\S1.1700 
1.1910 

L1180 

L2086 
L2121 
1.1783 

1.1975 
1.2000 

L3047 
L3192 

1.3159 
L3111 
L2740 
L2750 

1.2740 
1.2278 


SI. 1500 
1.2000 

LlOOO 

1.2000 

L2000 
1.1500 

1.2500 
1.2500 
1.3500 
1.4090 

1.4000 
1.3100 
1.9000 
1.3000 

L3009 
1.2&00 
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Table B.— QUARTERLY RETAIL FOOD PRICE8 FOR 4 YEAR8 ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1915— Continued. 



Quarterly 
periods 
ending — 



Mflk,condenaed,Eagle brand, 



Small quan- 
tity. 



Aver- 
age 
price 
per 20- 



Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 
per 20- 
ounce 



Large quan- 



Aver- 
age 
price 
per 20- 
ounoe 



Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 
per 20- 
ounoe 



MQk, condensed, Smmyside. 



Mutton, fresh. 



Small quan- 
tity. 



Aver- 

iJioe 
per 20- 
ounoe 



Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 
per 20- 
ounoe 



Large quan- 



Small quan- 
tity. 



Aver- 

I*toe 
per 20- 
ounoe 



Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 
per 20- 
ounoe 



Aver- 
age 
price 

pound. 



Pre- 
doml- 
nant 
price 

per 
pound. 



Large quan- 



Aver- 

age 

price 

, ^ 

pound. 



Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 

pound. 



1011. 

September.. 
December. . . 

1012. 
March...*. 

June 

September.. 
December. . . 

1013. 

March 

June 

September.. 
December. . . 

1014. 

March 

June 

September.. 
December... 

1015. 

March 

June 



•0.1707 
.1827 



10. 2000 10. 1644 10. 1M6 10. 1306 10. 1260 



2000 .1620 



.1701 
.1818 

.1816 



.2000 
.2000 

.2000 

18061 .2000 



.1802 .2000 
.1800 .2000 
.1828 .2000 
.2000 



.1877 



.1837 
.1847 
.1834 
.1800 



.1815 
.1003 



.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 



.2000 
.2000 



.1635 
.1624 

.1626 

.1604 



.1604 
.1615 
.1645 
.1641 



.1616 
.1662 



.1666 

.1666 
.1666 

.1666 

.1666 



.1666 
.1666 
.1666 
.1666 



.1666 
.1666 



1628 .1666 



.1604 



.1608 
.1615 



.1666 



.1666 
.1666 



.1323 

.1201 
.1272 

.1384 

.1373 



.1313 
.1402 
.1521 
.1300 



.1307 
.1402 
.1414 
.1336 



.1403 
.1365 



.1250 

.1260 
.1250 

.1500 

.1500 



.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 



.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 



.1500 
.1500 



10.1247 
.1228 



10.1166 
.1166 



10. 1023 
.1077 



10.200010.0800 



.2500 



.1200 



.1213 
.1418 

.1215 

.1227 



.1222 
.1208 
.1271 
.1237 



.1247 
.1241 
.1240 
.1247 



.1221 
.1221 



.1166 
.1166 
.1250 
.1250 



.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 



.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 



.1250 
.1250 



.2000 

.1816 

.1073 
.1054 



{• : 



.2500 .1666 
2500 .1666 

■88}-»» 

.2000 .1640 



.1044 
.1057 
.2000 
.1040 



.2000 

.1030 
.2000 
.2000 



.2000 .1100 

.2000 .1000 

.2000 .1380 

.2000 .1333 



.2000 
.2000 



.2000 .2000 
.2060 .2000 



.1300 
.1533 
.20001 .1675 
.2000 .1800 



.1783 
.1533 



10.1700 



.1100 
.1000 
.1250 
.1500 



.1800 

.1800 
.1800 
.1800 



.1800 
.1800 



Pork, fresh. 



Pork, 



Potatoes, river. 



Per pound. 



Per pound. 



Per pound. 



1011. 
September.. 
December. . . 

1012. 

March 

June 

September.. 
December... 

1013. 

March 

June 

September.. 
December... 

1014. 

March 

June 

September.. 
December. . . 

1015. 

March 

June 



10.2060 
2065 



t0. 2000 10. 1657 
1800 



.2131 
.2142 
.2183 
.2232 



.2213 
.2260 
.2247 



.2300 
.2261 
.2286 
.2200 



.2000 



.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 



.2000 

.2500 
.2500 
.2000 



.2000 
.2000 

.2000 
.2000 



.2276 .2500 
.2450 .2500 



10. 1666110. 2230 10. 2000 10. 1760 
.20001 .1635 



.1700 
.1650 
.2000 



.2300 
.2200 
.2060 
.2180 



.2025 
.1836 
.1000 
.1833 



.1083 
.1033 



.2150 



.1666 
.1666 
.2000 

.1000 



.2115 
.2085 



.2047 



.2300 .2075 



.2200 
.2000 
.2000 



.2108 
.2154 
.2100 



1800 .2145 



.1800 



.2100 



1800 .2166 



.1000 



.2000 



.2125 



.2280 



2000 .2261 



.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 



.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 



.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 



.2500 
.2500 



.1618 .1633 



.1666 
.1673 
.1740 



.1800 
.1750 
.1666 



.1000 
.1033 
.1060 
.1815 



.1015 
.1066 



10.1666 
1666 



10.0306 
0201 



.1666 
.1666 
.1666 



.16661 
.1666 
.1666 



.0331 
.0300 
.0260 
.0200 



.0242 
.0256 
.0273 



.1666 



.0265 
.100(4 .0260 
.1000 .0283 
.1800 .0255 



.2000 

.1850 



.0271 
.0280 



10.0250 


90.0287 


.0300 


.0282 


.0300 
.0300 
.0250 
.0200 


.0300 
.0270 
.0200 
.0177 


.0200 
.0200 
.0300 
.0300 


.0188 
.0200 
.0233 
.0240 


.0250 
.0260 
.0300 
.0250 


.0226 
.0236 
.0231 
.0214 


.0300 
.0300 


.0229 
.0254 



1.0250 

.0233 
.0225 



.0300 
.0225 
.0150 
.0150 



.0150 
.0150 
.0200 



.0225 
.0225 
.0250 
.0250 



.0275 
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Table E.— QUARTERLY RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR 4 YEARS ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1915— Continued. 





Potatoes, Salina. 


Rice, Hawaiian. 


Rice, Japanese. 


Quarterly pe- 
riods ending— 


Small quan- 
tity. 


Large quan- 


Small quan- 
tity. 


Large quan- 


Small quan- 
tity. 


Large quan- 
tity. 


Aver- 
age 
price 

pound. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 

per 
pound. 


Aver- 
pnee 
pound. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 

pound. 


Aver- 
price 
cwt. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 

cwt. 


Aver- 

price 

P£ 
cwt. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
.price 

?? 
cwt. 


Aver- 
price 
cwt. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 

15 
cwt. 


Aver- 

prlce 
per 
cwt. 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
prka 


1911. 

September 

December 


90.0336 
.0331 

.0371 
.0353 
.0300 
.0310 

.0998 
.0288 
.0318 
.0325 

.0350 
.0316 
.0320 
.0300 

.0336 
.0315 


90.0900 
.0350 

.0400 
.0400 
.0300 
.0300 

.0300 
.0300 
.0300 
.0300 

.0300 
.0300 
.0300 
.0300 

.0300 
.0300 


90.0315 
.0307 

.0361 
.0300 
.0286 
.0282 

.0278 
.0233 
.0273 
.0300 

.0300 
.0277 
.0263 
.0242 

.0287 
.0300 


90.0400 
.0300 

.0366 
.0300 
.0300 
.0250 

.0250 
.0200 
.0250 
.0250 

.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.0250 

.0250 
.0275 






14.9300 
4.7800 

5.7300 
5.8083 

6.0500 
5.9800 

6.3900 
6.1500 
5.5000 

5.4800 

5.4900 
4.9900 
5.5100 
4.8500 

4.9900 
4.8800 


$4.7500 
4.7500 

5.7500 
5.7500 
6.0000 
5.7500 

6.5000 
6.2500 
5.7500 
5.5000 

5.2500 
4.7500 
5.0000 
4.7500 

4.7500 
4.7500 






96.1760 
6.1900 

6.4500 
0.5300 
6.9600 
7.0600 

7.2400 
6.9200 
6.7400 
6.3400 

5.9100 
5.5300 
6.5000 
5.1000 

5.1200 
4.8000 


96.2500 










6.2500 


1912. 
March 










6. SOU 


June 











6.5000 


September 

December 






7.2900 










7.0000 


1913. 
March 










7.2500 


June 










7.2900 


September 

December 










7.0000 










6.5000 


1914. 
March 










5.7500 


June 










5.5000 


September 

December 










6 WOO 










5.2500 


1915. 
March 










5.2SO0 


June 










4.7500 
















Salmon, red. 


Salmon, medium red. 


Salmon, pink. 




Per 1-lb. can. 


Per Mb. can. 


Per Mb. can. 


1911. 

September 

December 

1913. 
March 


SO. 1904 
.2107 

.2087 
.2032 
.1961 
.1873 

.1886 
.1803 
.1700 
.1740 

.1655 
.1712 
.1796 
.1832 

.1743 
.1889 


•0.2000 
.2000 

.2000 

.2000 
.2000 
.2000 

.2000 

.1500 
.1500 
.1500 

.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 

.1500 
.1500 


90.1714 
.1730 

.1738 
.1725 
.1805 
.1624 

.1619 
.1653 
.1586 
.1525 

.1309 
.1472 
.1600 
.1608 

.1465 
.1660 


90.1666 
.1666 

.1666 
.1666 
.1666 
.1666 

.1666 
.1606 
.1666 
.1666 

.1250 
.1250 
.1414 
.1414 

.1250 
.1666 


90.1450 
.1550 

.1586 
.1562 
.1474 
.1400 

.1430 
.1382 
.1306 
.1254 

.1218 
.1206 
.1347 
.1370 

.1400 
.1400 


90.1500 
.1500 

.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 

.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 

.1000 
.1000 
.1250 
.1500 

.1500 
.1500 


90.1340 
.1483 

.1476 
.1553 
.1393 
.1269 

.1285 
.1275 
.1207 
.1188 

.1181 
.1100 
.1206 
.1292 

.1243 
.1255 


90.1428 
.1428 

.1428 
.1428 
.1428 
.1250 

.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 

.1250 
.1260 
.1250 
.1250 

.1250 
.1250 


90.1169 
.1346 

.1322 
.1291 
.1161 
.1044 

.1020 
.1026 
.1036 
.0972 

.0968 
.0980 
.1016 
.1072 

.1065 
.1030 


90.1000 
1 .1250 
\.1500 

.1500 
.1250 
.1200 
.1000 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 

.1000 
.1600 
.1000 
.1000 

.1060 
.1000 


SO. 1283 
1.1228 

.12W 
.1200 
.1036 

.0900 

.0966 
.0854 
.0858 
.0838 

.0838 
.0841 
.0971 
.1050 

.0990 
.0941 


90.1250 
.1250 

.1259 


June 


.1259 


September 

December 

1913. 

March 


.0833 
.0KB 

.08X3 


June 


.0833 


September 

December 

1914. 

March 


.0633 
.0633 

.003 


June 


.0KB 


September 

December 

1915. 


.09tf 
.1000 

.0916 


June 


.«» 




- 
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Tablb R-QTTARTERLY RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR 4 YEARS ENDING 
JUNE 30, 191&-Concluded. 





Salmon, salt, Alaska. 


Sardines, American Key. 


Sugar, mill, brown. 


Quarterly pe- 


Small quan- 
tity. 


Large quan- 
tity. 


Small quan- 
tity. 


Large quan- 


Small qnan- 
tity. 


Large quan- 
tity. 


riods ending— 


Aver- 

price 
per 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 


Aver- 

prioe 
per 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 


Aver- 

pnoe 
per 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 


Aver- 

price 
per 


Pre- 
domi- 
nant 
price 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per 


Pre- 
domi- 

prtoe 




pound. 


pound. 


pound. 


per 
pound. 


can. 


per 
can. 


can. 


per 
can. 


pound. 


per 
pound. 


pound. 


per 
pound. 


1911. 

September 

December 

1912. 

March 

June 

September 

December 

1913. 

March 

June 

September 

December 

1914. 

March 

June* 


$0.0971 
.1287 


•0.1000 
.1250 


$0.0650 
.1218 


•0.0633 
.1250 


•0.0567 
.0613 


•0.0500 
.0500 


•0.0452 
.0450 


•0.0416 
.0416 


•0.0520 
.0554 


•0.0600 
.0500 


•0.0490 *). 0500 
.0510 .0500 


.1317 
.1246 
.1166 
.1055 


.1250 
.1250 
.1000 
.1000 


.1225 
.1157 
.1133 
.0966 


.1260 
.1250 
.1250 
.0833 


.0497 
.0473 
.0497 
.0485 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0418 
.0424 
.0416 
.0417 


.0416 
.0416 
.0416 
.0416 


.0532 
.0504 
.0516 
.0530 


.0500 
.0600 
.0500 
.0500 


.0483 
.0472 
.0480 
.0475 


.0500 
.0475 
.0475 
.0400 


.1081 
.1061 
.1028 
.0967 


.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 


.0883 
.0892 
.0885 
.0820 


.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 


.0484 
.0488 
.0494 
.0497 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0420 
.0419 
.0416 
.0416 


.0416 
.0416 
.0416 
.0416 


.0483 
.0466 
.0484 
.0486 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0410 
.0400 
.0415 
.0411 


.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 


.0968 
.1012 
.1010 
.1060 


.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 


.0818 
.0784 
.0916 
.0910 


.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 


.0506 
.0570 
.0565 
.0526 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0436 
.0460 
.0500 
.0466 


.0416 
.0416 
.0416 
.0450 


.0465 
.0452 
.0585 
.0529 


.0500 
.0500 
.0600 
.0500 


.0394 
.0394* 
.0650 
.0491 


.0450 
0406 


September 

December 

1915. 


.0575 
.0651 


.1015 
.1028 


.1000 
.1000 


.0963 
.0957 


.0833 
.0833 


.0513 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 


.0433 
.0400 


.0460 
.0416 


.0570 
.0563 


.0500 
.0500 


.0528 
.0520 


0525 


June ± 


0525 








Sugar, Peerless. 


Tomatoes, canned. 


Veal, fresh. 




Per pound. 




Per2J- 


lb. can. 




Per pound. 


1911. 

September 

December 


10.0633 
.0640 


10.0500 
.0600 


•0.0569 
.0600 


•0.0650 
.0675 


•0.1125 
.1091 


•0.1000 
.1000 


•0.0950 
.0850 


•0.0833 
.0833 


•0.1787 
.1800 


•0. 1500 
.1500 


•0.1100 
.1200 




1912. 


























March 

June 

September 

Deoember 

1913. 

March 


.0557 
.0570 
.0595 
.0579 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0611 
.0620 
.0536 
.0509 


.0500 
.0450 
.0450 
.0450 


.1093 
.1126 
.1200 
.1153 


.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 


.0976 
.0976 
.1163 
.1056 


.0916 
.0916 
.1250 
.1250 


.1833 

.1875 
.2044 
.1980 


.1500 
.2000 
.2500 
.2000 


.1200 
.1450 
.1600 
.1740 


iaieoo 

.2000 


.0560 
.0542 
.0550 
.0647 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0600 
..0469 
.0492 
.0600 


.0460 
.0400 
.0450 
.0450 


.1158 
.1142 
.1128 
.1102 


.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 


.1029 
.1038 
.0986 
.1007 


.1250 
.1250 
.0950 
.0833 


.1966 
.1833 
.2050 
.2100 


.1590 
.1500 
.2000 

.2000 


.1450 
.1250 
.1800 
.1500 


.1600 
.1250 
.1800 
.1500 


June 

September 

Deoember 


1914. 


























March 

Jnnft -.-.,. 


.0564 
.0531 
.0705 
.0620 


.0500 
.0600 
.0614 
.0500 


.0505 
.0426 
.0620 
.0584 


.0450 
.0400 
.0600 

.0575 


.1103 
.1117 
.1093 
.1065 


.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 


.0981 
.1006 
.1044 
.0933 


.0900 
.0933 
.0933 
.0833 


.2000 
.1971 
.2150 
.2083 


.2000 
.2000 
.2500 
.2000 


.1750 
.1666 
.1800 
.1866 


.1800 
.1800 
.2000 

.1800 


September 

Deoember 

1915. 

March 

Jane 


.0620 
.0639 


.0525 
.0600 


.0589 
.0577 


.0525 
.0650 


.1093 
.1040 


.1000 
.1000 


.0975 
.0808 


.0833 
.0833 


.2018 
.2143 


.2000 

.2500 


.1766 
.1733 


.1800 
2000 
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Baoon. 


Beans, Bayo. 


8tore 
number. 


Wholesale. 


Retail. 


Wholesale. 


Retail. 




Price. 


Unit. 


Price. 


Unit 


Price. 


Unit 


Price. 


Unit 


1 


$28.35 


100 pounds.. 


$0.32* 


Pound 


$4.76 
4.93 
5.75 

.05* 
6.00 

.06 J 
6.75 
6.11 
4.88 
6.40 
4.90 

.05| 


100 pounds.. 

do 

Pound 

100 pounds.. 

Pound 

100 pounds.. 

.....So. 

do 

do 

do 

Pound 


$0.06* 
.25 
.25 
.08 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.25 
.06 J 
.25 
.25 
.25 


Pound. 


2 


3 pounds. 
3* pounds. 
Found. 


3 










4 










6 


.29 


Pound 


.40 


Pound 


Do. 


6 


Do. 


7 


:S 


Pound 

do 


.32 
.80 


Pound 

do 


Do. 


8 


3 pounds. 


9 


Pound. 


10 


.28 
.27 
.281 


Pound 

do 

do 


.36 
.80 
.32* 


Pound 

do 

do 


3* pounds. 


11 


4 pounds. 
3f pounds. 


12 


18 
























Beans, lima. 


Beans, small, white. 


1 










$5.33 
6.08 
6.65 
6.80 
6.90 
6.26 
4,77 
5.95 
6.00 
.05| 


100 pounds.. 
.....SoTTTT.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pound 


$0.06} 
.25 
.25 
.08 
.08 
.25 
.06* 
.25 
.25 
.25 


Pound. 


2 










3 pounds. 
^5oT 


3 










6 


$5.67J 
6.15 
5.88 
6.07 
5.37| 
6.38 
.06| 
5.90 


100 pounds.. 
.....SoT..... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pound 

100 pounds.. 


$0.08 
.08 
.25 
.08 
.25 
.26 
.25 
.10 


Pound 

do 

3 pounds.... 

Pound 

3* pounds. . . 

4 pounds 

3* pounds. . . 
round .... 


Pound. 


7 


Da • 


8 


3 pounds. 


9 


Pound. 


10 


3* pounds. 


11 


4 pounds. 


12 


3* pounds. 


13 


















Cheese, California. 


Codfish, dried, drums. 


2 


$0.14* 


Pound 


$0.25 


Pound 


$9.30 
9.85 
9.66 


100 pounds.. 

.....SoTTT:.. 

do 


$0.35 
.15 
.15 


3 pounds. 


3 


Pound. 


4 










Do. 


5.. 


.1*1 


Pound 


.30 


Pound 




6 '. 




.mi 

8.25 


Pound 

do 

100 pounds.. 


.12* 
• 15 
.12* 


Do. 


7 


.16* 


Pound 


.26 


Pound 


Da 


9 


Da 


10 


.13* 
.13 


Pound 

do 


.20 
.20 


Pound 




11.... ....... 


do 










12 




9.50 


100 pounds.. 


.25 


2 pounds. 














Codfish, salt, bales. 


Coffee. 


1 


$5.18 
4.27 


100 pounds.. 

.....SoT:.... 


$0.25 
.25 


4 pounds 

...^Tdo 


$7.77 

.71 

10.10 

.86 

9.55 

.16 

.88 

8.55 

10.62* 


60 pounds. . . 
5 pounds — 
80 pounds. . . 
5 pounds — 
60 pounds... 

Pound 

5 pounds.... 
ddpounds... 
....\doY 


$0.80 
.85 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
.20 
1.10 
.85 
1.00 


6 pounds. 


2 


Da 


3 


Da 


4 


.041 
6.75 
6.46 

.06* 
6.00 


Pound 

100 pounds.. 

do 

Pound 

100 pounds.. 


.25 
.10 
.08* 
.25 
.061 


3 pounds 

Pound 

do 

3 pounds 

Pound 


Da 


5 


Da 


6 


Pound. 


7 


6 pounds. 


9 


l DoT 


10 


Da 


11 


6.30 
6.20 
6.60 


100 pounds.. 

do 

do 


.25 
.25 
.10 


3 pounds 




12 


. .". . .do 










13 


Pound 
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Gonad beef , canned. 


Corn meal. 


Store 
number. 


Wholesale. 


Retail. 


Wholesale. 


Retail. 




Price. 


Unit 


Price. 


Unit. 


Price. 


Unit 


Price. 


Unit. 


1 










$0.20 


5 pounds 


$0.25 


5 pounds. 


2 


$2.33 
2.75 
2.55 
.21* 
2.33 
2.27 
2.50 
2.60 
2.55 


Dozen cans. 

do 

do 

Can 


$0.25 
.30 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.22 J 
.25 
.25 
.25 


Can 


5 


do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


""3.80** 
.19 
3.66 
.20 
.16 
.21 


100 pounds.. 

5 pounds 

100 pounds. . 

5 pounds 

.....do 

do 


••- — •- 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 




6 




7 


Do. 


8 


Dozen cans. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Do. 


9 


Do. 


10 


Do. 


11 


Do. 


12 


Do. 


13 
























Crackers, saloon pilot. 


Crackers, soda. 


1 


$7.90 
.08 
.081 
.074 
.071 
.08 
6.80 


100 pounds.. 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

100 pounds.. 

Pound 


$0.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10* 


Pound 

do 

do 

do 


$9.48 
.07* 


100 pounds.. 
Pound 


$0.12* 
.10 


Pound. 


2 


Do. 


6 




g 




9 


do 

do 

do 


.08} 
.09} 


Pound 

do 


:! 2 4 


Do. 


10 


Do. 


11 




12 


do 
























Flour. 


Ham. 


1 


$5.39 
6.10 
1.52 
1.71 
1.90 
6.75 
1.67 
5.10 
5.89 
7.00 
1.59 
1.58 
1.36 


Barrel 

do 

50 pounds... 

do 

do 

Barrel 

50 pounds... 

Barrel 

do 

do 

49 pounds... 

50 pounds... 


$1.45 
.25 
1.73 
1.75 
2.15 
1.75 
1.70 
1.55 
1.55 
1.83 
1.70 
1.68 
1.75 


50 pounds. . . 

6 pounds 

50 pounds... 


$20.37 
.201 


100 pounds.. 
Pound 


$0,25 
.25 


Pound. 


2 


Do. 


3 




4 


....".do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

49 pounds. . . 


"".&\ 

.20* 
.22 
.22* 


Pound.*."!!!! 

Pound!!!!!! 

do 

do 

do 


""."36** 
••• — •• 

.24 
.30 
.26 




5 


Do. 


6 




7 


Do. 


8 


Do. 


9 


Do. 


10 


Do. 


11 




12 


50 pounds... 
do 


.22| 


Pound 


.27* 


Do. 


13 


















Kerosene. 


Lard, 3s. 


1 


$1.82 
.88 
1.85 
1.90 
.95 
1.84 
1.77 
1.75 
1.87 
1.85 


10 gallons... 

5 gallons 

10 gallons.... 
do 

5 gallons 

10 gallons.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 
.07 


5 gallons 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$5.48 
5.68 
6.60 
6.00 


20 tins 

do 

do 

do 


$0.30 
.35 
.40 
.45 


Tin. 


2 


Do. 


3 


Do. 


5 


Do. 


7 




8 


do 

do 

do 

do 


.27 
5.68 
6.25 


Tin 


.40 
.35 
.40 


Do. 


9 


20 tins 

do 


Do. 


10 


Do. 


li.: 




12 


Quart 


.27* 


Tin 


.35 


Do. 










Lard, 5s. 


Lard, 10s. 


1 


$5.38 


12 tins 


$0.50 


Tin 


$5.46 
5.50 
6.85 


6 tins 

do 

do 


$1.00 
1.10 
1.25 


Tin. 


2 




Do. 


3 










Do. 


4 


.49 
5.95 
6.05 

.51 

.45 
5.60 
6.17) 

.49 


Tin 


.65 
.70 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.55 
.65 
.60 


Tin ... . 




5 


12 tins 

do 

Tin 


do 

do 

do. 


5.85 


6 tins 


1.35 


Do. 


6 




7 




8 


do 

12 tins 

do...... 

Tin 


do 

do 

do 

do. ... 


.86 
**6.'i6"" 


Tin 


1.30 
"*i.25** 


Do. 


9 


*6tms.".!!!!!! 




10 


Do. 


12 
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Macaroni. 




Ism, condensed, Ragle brand. 


Store 
number. 


Wholesale. 


Retail. 


Wholesale. 


Retail. 




Prioe. 


Unit 


Price. 


Unit. 


Prioe. 


Unit 


Prioe. 


Unit 


1 


90,80 


12 pounds... 


$0.80 


12 pounds... 


$6.46 
6.38 


4dosenoans. 
do 


$0.15 
.15 


Can. 


2 


Da 


3 


.83 
.75 
.73 
.75 
LOS 


12 pounds. . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.10 
.85 
.10 
.10 
.25 


Pound 




4 


12 pounds... 

Pound 

do 

2 pounds 


1.67 
6.75 
7.00 
.13| 
1.61 
6.40 
6.50 
L69 
6.60 


12 cans 

4dosencans. 

do 

Can 


.20 
.20 
.18 
.50 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.20 
.15 


Do. 


5 


Da 


6 


Da 


7 


$4*flflffr 


8 


12 cans 

4 dozen cans. 

do 

12 cans 

4doseneans. 


Can. 


9 










Da 


10 


.74 


15 pounds... 


.90 


15 pounds... 


Da 


11 


Da 


12 










Da 


13 


.80 


12 pounds... 


.10 


Pound 


















Onions. 


Pork and beans, canned. 


1 


$1.65 
19.88 

.01* 
1.25 

.02* 


100 pounds.. 
Tan 


$0.02* 
.25 
.03 
.06 
.05 


Pound 










2 


8 pounds 

Pound. ,. 


$3.62 


4 dozen cans. 


$0.10 


Can. 


3 


Pound 

100 pounds.. 
Pound 




5 


do 










6 


do 










7 




.08* 


Can 


.10 


Da 


9 


1.40 
.01| 
1.38 
L40 


100 pounds. . 

Pound 

100 pounds.. 
do 


.03 
.02 
.02* 
.25 


Pound 






10 


do 

do 


.87* 


12 cans 


.10 


Da 


11 




12 


10 pounds. . . 
























Pork, salt. 


Potatoes. 


1 










$1.25 

25.05 

2.25 

1.30 

1.60 

.02* 

.02 

1.10 

1.60 

.01* 

1.83 

1.55 

3.20 


100 pounds.. 

100 pounds.. 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

100 pounds.. 

do 

Pound 

100 pounds.. 

do 

115 pounds. . 


$0,011 
.25 
.03 
2L00 
.03 
.03* 
.25 
1.55 
.03 
.02 

:S| 

.04 


Pcnnd. 


2 


$15.80 


100 pounds.. 


$0.20 


Pound 


8 pounds. 
Po*md. 


3 


4 










100 pounds. 
Pound. 


6 


13.50 


100 pounds.. 


.20 


Pound 


6 


Da 


7 


.18* 


Pound 


.25 


Pound 


10 pounds. 
100 pounds. 
Pound. 


8 


9 


13.60 


100 pounds.. 


.20 


Pound 


10 


Da 


11 


.14 


Pound 


.20 


Pound 


Da 


12 


Da 


13 










Da 
















Rfoe, Hawaiian. 


Rloe, Japanese. 


1 


$3.86 
3.80 
4.00 
410 
4.00 
4.00 
3.75 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


100 pounds.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$4.40 
4.50 
4.50 
.06 
5.25 
4.50 
4.25 
4.75 
4.75 
4.50 


100 pounds.. 

do 

do 

Pound 

100 pounds.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$4.09 
4.00 
4.00 
4.03 
4.15 
4.05 
4.06 
4.01 
4.00 
3.90 
3.94 
3.95 
3.80 


100 pounds.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

98* pounds.. 
100 pounds.. 

.....SoT:.... 


$4.20 
4.50 
4.75 
4.75 
5.25 
4.75 
4.70 
4.50 
4.75 
4.50 
4.15 
4.50 
4.20 


100 pounds. 


2 


3 


Da 


4 


Da 


5 


Da 


6 


Da 


7 


Da 


8 


Da 


9 


Da 


10 


Da 


11 


98* pounds. 
100 pounds. 


12 


4.00 


100 pounds.. 


4.50 


100 pounds.. 


13 
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Salmon (canned), pink. 


Salmon (canned), medium red. 


Store 
number. 


Wholesale. 


Retail. 


Wholesale. 


Retail. 




Price. 


Unit 


Price. 


Unit 


Price. 


Unit 


Price. 


Unit 


1 ;... 


13.80 

3.72 

.79 


4 dozen cans. 

do 

12 cans 


$0. 10 
.10 
.10 


Can 


$4.20 
4.20 
1.20 
5.25 
5.25 
.99 
4.73 
1.20 

"4.85" 


4 dozen cans. 

do 

12 cans 

4 dozen cans. 

do 

12 cans 

4 dozen cans. 
12 cans 

4 dozen cans. 


$0.25 
.25 
.15 

!25 
....... 


2 cans. 


2 


do 

do 


Da 


3 


Can. 


5 


Da 


6 


3.75 
.08* 
.80 

3.73 
.96} 
.98 

4.10 


4 dozen cans. 
Can 


.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 


Can 


Da 


7 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Da 


8 


12 cans 

4 dozen cans. 

12 cans 

do 

4 dozen cans. 


Da 


9 


2oang. 


10 




11 


Da 


12 


















Salmon (canned), red. 


Salmon, salt. 


1 


$4.79 


4 dozen cans. 


$0.15 


Can 


$13.60 
13.80 
14.75 
14.55 

""".©7*" 

.08| 
13.75 
1425 

.08 
14.50 


200 pounds.. 
.....doTT:... 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

200 pounds. . 

do 

Pound 

200 pounds. . 


$0.10 
.25 
.10 
.15 

"Vio" 

.10 
.10 
.25 
.10 
.10 


Pound. 


2 




3 pounds. 
Pound. 


3 










5 


6.25 
5.75 
.12* 


4 dozen cans, 

do 

Can 


.15 
.15 
.15 


Can 


Da 


6 


do 

do 




7 


Da 


8 




Da 


9 










Da 


10 


1.37 J 

1.44 

5.70 


12 cans 

do 

4 dozen cans. 


.15 
.15 
.15 


Can 


3 pounds. 
Pound. 


11 


do 

do 


12 


Da 








Sardines, continental. 


Soap, laundry. 


1 


$3.72 

.42 

4.15 

4.05 

4.10 

.031 

.03| 

3.68 

3.85 

.43 

3.85 


100 tins 

12 tins 

100 tins 

do 

do 

Tin 


$0.06 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 


Tin 


$3.00 
3.06 

**3.*25** 


72 cakes 

100 cakes.... 

'ioo'cakes!!!! 


$0.15 
.25 


2 cakes. 


2 


do 

do 

do 

do 


6 cakes. 


3 




5 


Cake. 


A 




7 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


"i!ib" 

3.14 
"3.24" 


* 166 "cakes!!]! 
do 

100 cakes 


"""."25" 

.07 

"**."25"* 




8 


do 

100 tins 

do 

12 tins 

100 tins 




9 


6 cakes. 


10 


Cake. 


11 




12 


7 cakes. 








Sugar, brown. 


Sugar, granulated. 


1 










$5.60 


100 pounds. . 


$1.00 


16 pounds. 


4 


$4.36 
4.25 
4.25 
.031 


100 pounds.. 

do 

do 

Pound 


$0.05 
.06 
.05 
.05 


Pound 


5 


do 

do 


6.25 


100 pounds.. 


.10 


Pound. 


6 




8 


do 










10 




6.50 


lOlf pounds. . 


.25 


3 pounds. 














Sugar, washed. 


Tea. 


1 


4.60 
5.05 


Ton 


$0.04* 
.25 
.08* 


Pound 

4* pounds. . . 
Pound 


$8.00 
8.00 


60 pounds. . . 
40 pounds... 


$0.25 
.25 


Pound. 


2 


100 pounds.. 
do 


f pound. 


3 


4 




3.90 
.23 
2.50 
.22* 
2.70 
2.25 
2.30 


12 tins 

Pound 

12 packages. 

Pound 

12 pounds... 
10 pounds. . . 
12 packages. 


.45 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.25 


Tin. 


6 


4.50 


100 pounds. . 


.07 


Pound 







Package. 
Pound 


7 


4.75 
4.14 
4.35 

4.30 


100 pounds.. 

.....<lo 

do 

125 pounds.. 
100 pounds.. 


.05* 

.05 

.05 

.25 

.05 


Pound 

do 

do 

4f pounds... 
Pound 


9 


Da 


10 


Da 


U 


Package. 


12 
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Tomatoes, canned. 


Vermicelli 


Store 
number. 


Wholesale. 


Retail. 


Wholesale. 


Retail. 




Price. 


Unit 


Price. 


Unit 


Price, 


Unit 


Price. 


Unit 


1 










$0.69 
.16 
.83 
.76 


12 pounds... 

Pound 

12 pounds. . . 
....\do 


$0.80 
.26 
.10 
.10 


12 pounds. 
Pound. 


2 


10.80 
.88 

1.96 

2.00 
.09* 
.72 

1.78 
.80 
.68 

1.45 


12 cans 

do 

24 cans 

do 

Can 


$0.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.25 
.10 
.10 
.25 
.10 
.90 


Can 


3 


do 

do 

do 


Do. 


6 


Do. 


6 




7 


2ttMlff. ...... 










8 


12 cans 

24 cans 

12 cans 

do 

24 cans 


Can 










9 


do 










10 


3 cans 










11 


Can 










12 


12 cans. 










13 




.80 


12 pounds... 


.10 


Do. 
















Awabi (canned abeJone). 


Asuld (red beans). 


1 










$3.81 
3.86 
3.75 
3.95 
3.65 
4.03 


100 pounds.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$0.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


Pound t 


2 


35.80 


4 dozen cans. 


$0.15 


Can 


Do. 


4 




Do. 













Do. 


7 


•12i 


Can 


.15 


Can 


Do. 


8 






Do. 


9 


4.81 


4dosencans. 


.15 


Can 




10 




3.60 
3.67 
3.96 


100 pounds.. 
984 pounds.. 
100 pounds.. 


.06 
.06 
.06 


Do. 


11 










Do. 


12 


6.40 


4 dozen cans. 


.55 


3 cans 


Do. 








Daisu (soy beans). 


Ebl (dried shrimps). 


2 


$3.15 


100 pounds.. 


$0.05 


Pound 


$0.17 
.15 
.31 
.17 

........ 


Pound 

do 

do 

do 

Pound 


$0.25 
.26 
.40 
.25 

**\*25** 


Pound. 


6 


Do. 


7 


3.25 
2.98 
3.00 
2.75 
317 
3.00 


100 pounds.. 

.....3o 

do 

do 

98* pounds.. 

100 pounds. . 


3.80 
.05 
.04* 
.05 
.05 
.25 


100 pounds.. 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 


Do. 


8 


Do. 


9 




io: 


Do. 


11 




12 


4 pounds.... 


























Irtto (dried fish). 


1 










$13.34 
12| 
.12 
.121 
.12 
.13 
.13 

f 

.11 
.12| 
17.27 


110 pounds.. 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

100 pounds.. 


$0.15 
.20 
.20 
.15 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.15 
.26 
.50 
.15 
.25 


Pound. 


2 


$4.20 


4 dozen cans. 


$0.25 


2 cans 


Da 


3 


Do. 


4 


1.06 


12 cans 


.25 


2 cans 


Do. 


5 


Do. 


6 


4.50 


4 dozen cans. 


.12, 


Can x . 


Do. 


7 




Do. 


8 


4.13 
3.90 


4 dozen cans. 
do 


:3 


Can 


Do. 


9 


do 


Do. 


10 


Do. 


11 










3 pounds. 
Pound. 


12 










13 


4.70 


4 dozen cans. 


.15 


Can 


Do. 












Kampio (dried gourds). 


1 


$5.09 
6.85 
1.50 
1.29 
5.75 


4 dozen cans. 

do 

12 cans 

do 

4 dozen cans. 


$0.15 
.50 
.20 
.20 
.1« 


Can 


$6.87 
.23 


60 pounds. . . 
Pound 


$0.20 
.30 


Pound. 


2 


3 cans 

Can 


Do. 


3 




4 


do 










6 


do 










7 




.19 


Pound 


.26 


Do. 


8 


7.12 
5.10 
5.50 
1.37 
5.75 
5.65 


4 dozen cans. 

do 

do 

12 cans 

4 dozen cans. 
do 


.20 
.15 
.35 
.20 
.15 
.20 


Can 




9 


do 










10 


2 cans 

Can 


.19 


Pound 


.26 


Do. 


11 




12 


do 

do 










13 
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Table F,— WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OP 56 ARTICLES AS 
REPORTED BY 13 PLANTATION STORES— Concluded. 







Kan! (canned crab). 


Kirira (bread). 


Store 
number. 


Wholesale. 


Retail. 


Wholesale. 


Retail. 




Price. 


Unit. 


Price. 


Unit 


Price. 


Unit 


Price. 


Unit 


1 










$3.27 
.23 
.23 
.21 


32 pounds... 

Pound 

do 

do 


$0.25 
.35 
.30 
.30 


p<wind. 


2 


$4.50 
9.04 
6.25 
1.60 
7.50 


4dosenoans. 

do 

do 

12 cans 

4dosenoans. 


$0.15 
.30 
.20 
.20 
.20 


ffcn . , . ... 


Do. 


8 


do 

do 

do 

do 


Do 


10 


Do. 


11 




12 


















Matsutake (canned mushrooms). 


liiso, white (sauce made of rice). 


1 










$135} 


37} pounds.. 


$0.25 


3 pounds. 


2 


$6.00 
1.46 
6.75 
.13* 
6.22 
6.40 
5.85 


4dosenoans. 

12 cans 

4 dozen cans. 
Can 


$0.50 
.20 
.161 
.50 
.50 
.35 
.50 


3 cans. 


4 


Can 










6 


do 

3 cans 


1.55 


37} pounds. . 


.08} 


Pound. 


7 




8 


4 do ten cans. 

do 

do 


do 










10 


2 cans 

Scans 


1.30 
1.47* 
1.47 


37} pounds. . 
35 pounds. . . 
37 pounds. . . 


.10 
1.66 
.07 


Do. 


12 


35 pounds. 
Pound. 


13 
















Rauklo (pickled onions). 


Shiitake (dried mushrooms). 


1 


$1.81 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.82 
1.85 
1.70 


37 pounds. . . 
Tub 


$0.25 

2.50 

.10 

.10 

2.50 

.10 

2.25 


3 pounds 

Tub 


$33.84 
.65 


50 pounds. . . 
Pound 


$1.00 
.75 


Pound. 


2 


Do. 


6 


38 pounds. . . 

....\do 

Tub 


Pound 




7 


do 










8 


Tub 


.50 
.51 
.51 
.52 


Pound 

do 

do 

do 


.75 
.90 
.85 
.80 


Do. 


9 


27 pounds. . . 
Tub 


Pound 

Tub 


Do. 


10 


Do. 


11 






Do. 


13 


1.90 


35 pounds... 


.07 


Pound 


















Shoyu (sauce). 


Somen (Japanese vermicelli). 


1 










$5.86 
6.30 
3.10* 


75 pounds... 

....\do 

37} pounds.. 


$0.10 
.10 
.10 


Pound. 


2 


$2.10 
2.35 
1.92 


Tub 


$2.75 
.15 
.15 


Tub 


Do. 


3 


6 gallons 

5 gallons 


Quart 

do 


Do. 


4 




8 




.07 

2.72} 

.13 


Pound 

32 pounds. . . 
Pound 


.10 
.12} 
.20 


Do. 


9 


1.92* 


5 gallons..... 


.15 


Quart 


Do. 


10 


Do. 


11 




4 gallons 


2.30 


4 gallons 




12 




3.00 
6.80 


37 pounds. . . 
80 pounds. . . 


3.50 
.10 


37 pounds. 


13 


1.97 


5 gallons.... 


2.50 


5 gallons 


Pound. 








Takenoko (canned bamboo shoots). 


Udon (Japanese macaroni). 


1 










$3.10 
3.55 

«3|. 
1.55 
1.75 


2 boxes 

do 

Box, 

50 pounds. . . 
37 pounds. . . 


$2.00 

2.20 

1.15 

.05 

.06 


Box. 


2 


$5.10 


4dosencans. 


$0.15 


Can 


Do. 


3 




Do. 


4 


1.11 
.11 

4.84 
4.50 


12 cans 

Can 

4dosencans. 

do 

do 


.25 
.50 
.50 
.12} 
.25 


2 cans 

3 cans 

do 


Pound. 


7 


Do. 


8 




9 


Can 


1.55 


Box 


2.00 


Box. 


10 


2ttws L , L . , 






12 




1.70 
1.77 


35 pounds. . . 
40 pounds. . . 


2.00 
.07 


35 pounds. 
Pound. 


13 
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Female unskilled hands, sugar plantations 22 
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Plantation workers earning bonus 34 
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8. 
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ring and harvesting 14-16 

_ ested , cost per ton 48,50 

Cane, price paid for, basis of. 61,52 
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Cane,. . _ . , .__ _. _.,„ 
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64th Congress, ) SENATE. ( Document 

1st Session. J 1 No. 433. 



POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM. 



Mr. Bankhead submitted the following 

CONFERENCE BBPOBT OF THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE ON 
THE DISAGREEING VOTES OF THE TWO HOUSES ON THE AMEND- 
MENTS OF THE SENATE TO THE BILL (H. R. 562) TO AMEND THE 
ACT APPROVED JUNE 25, 1910, AUTHORIZING A POSTAL SAVINGS 
SYSTEM. 



Mat 9, 1916. — Ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 



The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 562) to 
amend the act approved June 25, 1910, authorizing a Postal Savings 
System, having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
to the title of the bill and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows : 

In lieu of the matter inserted by the amendment of the Senate 
insert the following : 

Sec. 2. Thai postal savings funds received under the provisions of 
this Act shall he deposited tn solvent banks, whether organized under 
National or State caws, and whether member banks or not of the 
Federal reserve system established by the Act approved December 
twenty-third, nineteen hundred and thirteen, being subject to Na- 
tional or Stale supervision and examination, and the sums deposited 
shall bear interest at the rate of not less than two and one-fourth 
per centum per annum, which rate shall be uniform throughout the 
United States and Territories thereof: but five per centum of such 
funds shaU be withdrawn by the board of trustees and kept with the 
Treasurer^ of the United States, who shall be treasurer of the board of 
trustees, in lawful money as a reserve. The board of trustees shall 
take from such banks such security in public bonds or other securi- 
ties, authorized by Act of Congress or supported by the taxing power, 
as the board mav prescribe, approve, ana deem sufficient and neces- 
sary to insure the safety and prompt payment of such deposits on 
demand. The funds received at the postal savings depository offices 
in each city, town, village, and other locality shall be deposited in 
banks located therein (substantially in proportion to toe capital 
and surplus of each such bank) willing to receive such deposits under 
the terms of this Act and the regulations made by authority thereof: 
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2 POSTAL SAVINGS SY8TEM. 

Provided, however, if one or more member banks of the Federal 
reserve system established by the Act approved December twenty- 
thirds nineteen hundred and thirteen, exists in the city, town, village, 
or locality where the postal savings deposits are made, such deposits 
shall be placed in such qualified member banks substantially in pro- 
portion to the capital and surplus of each such bank, but if such 
member: banks fail to qualify to receive such deposits, then any other 
bank located therein may, as hereinbefore provided, qualify and 
receive the same. If no such member bank and no other qualified 
bank exists in atoy city, town, village, or locality, or if none where 
such deposits are made will receive such deposits on the terms pre- 
scribed, then such funds shall be deposited under the terms of this 
Act in the bank most convenient to such locality. If no such bank 
in any State or Territory is willing to receive such deposits on the 
terms prescribed, then such funds shall be deposited with the treas- 
urer of the board of trustees and shall be counted in making up the 
reserve of five per centum. Such funds may be withdrawn from the 
treasurer of said board of trustees, and all other postal savings funds, 
or any part of such funds, may be at any time withdrawn from the 
banks and savings depository offices for £he repayment of postal sav- 
ings depositors when required for that purpose. If at any time the 
postal savings deposits in any State or Territory shall exceed the 
amount which the qualified banks therein are willing to receive under 
the terms of this Act. and such excess amount is not required to make 
up the reserve fund of five per centum hereinbefore provided for, 
the board of trustees may invest all or any part of such excess amount 
in bonds or other securities of the United States. When, in the 
judgment of the President, the general welfare and interests of the 
United States so require, the board of trustees may invest aU or any 
part of the postal savings funds, except the reserve fund of five per 
centum herein provided for, in bonds or other securities of trie United 
States. The board of trustees may in its discretion purchase from 
the holders thereof bonds which hfive been or may be issued under 
the provisions of section ten of the Act of June twenty-fifth, nineteen 
hundred and ten. Interest and profit accruing from the deposits or 
investment of postal savings funds shall be applied to the payment of 
interest due to postal savings depositors, as hereinbefore provided, 
and the excess thereof, if any, shall be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States as a part of the postal revenue: Provided fur- 
ther, That postal samngs funds in the treasury of said board shall be 
subject to disposition as provided in this Act, and not otherwise: 
And provided further. That the board of trustees may at any time 
dispose of bonds held as postal savings investments and use the 
proceeds to meet withdrawals of deposits by depositors. For the 
purposes of this Act the^ word " Territory " as used herein shall be 
hela to include the District of Columbia, the District of Alaska, and 
Porto Rico, and the word " bank " shall be held to include savings 
banks and trust companies doing a banking business. 

Sec. 3. That the Postmaster General, in cases of emergency, be- 
tween October first and April first of any year, may hereafter return 
to the mails empty mail bags theretofore withdrawn therefrom as 
required by law, and for such times may pay for their railroad trans- 
portation out of the appropriation for inland transportation by raff- 
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road routes at not exceeding the rate per pound per mile as shown by 
the last adjustment for mail service on the route over which they 
may be carried, and pay for necessary cartage out of the appropria- 
tion for freight or expressaqe. 

Sec. 4. That when, during a weighing period, on account of 
floods or other causes, interruptions in service occur on railroad 
routes and the weights of mail are decreased below the normal, or 
where there is an omission to take weights, the Postmaster General, 
for the purpose of readjusting compensation on such railroad routes 
as are affected thereby, is hereafter authorised, in his discretion, to 
add to the weights of mails ascertained on such routes during that 
part of the weighing period when conditions are shown to have been 
normal the estimated weights for that part of the weighing period 
when conditions are shown to have been not normal, or where there 
has been an omission to take weights, based upon the average of 
weights taken during that part of the weighing period during which 
conditions are shown to have been normal, the actual weights and the 
estimated weights to form the basis for the average weight per day 
upon which to readjust the compensation according to law on such 
railroad routes for the transportation of the mails, notwithstanding 
the provision of the Act of Congress approved March third, nine- 
teen hundred and five, requiring that the average weight shall be 
ascertained by the actual weighing of the mails for such a number 
of successive working days, not less than ninety, as the Postmaster 
General may direct: Provided further, That readjustments from 
July first, nineteen hundred ana thirteen, may be made under this 
provision on routes in the first section affected by the floods in the 
Ohio Valley and tributary territories, commencing about March 
twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and thirteen. 

Sec. 6. That so much of section four of "An Act making appro- 
priations for the service ^ of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and thirteen, and 
for other purposes," approved August twenty -fourth, nineteen hun- 
dred and twelve, as provides that no adjustment shall be made un- 
less the diverted mads equal at least ten per centum of the average 
daily weight on any of the routes affected is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. That section thirty-nine hundred and forty-nine of the 
Revised Statutes be amended to read as follows: 

"All contracts for carrying the mail shall be in the name of the 
United States and shall be awarded to the lowest bidder tendering 
sufficient guaranties for faithful performance in accordance with the 
terms of the advertisement: Provided, however, That such contracts 
require due celerity, certainty, and security in the performance of 
the service} but the Postmaster General shall not be bound to con- 
sider the bid of any person who has willfully or negligently failed to 
perform a former contract" 

Sec. 7. That whenever in the judgment of the Postmaster General 
the bids received for any star route are exorbitant or unreasonable, 
or whenever he has reason to believe that a combination of bidders 
has been entered into to fix the rate for star-route service, the Post- 
master General be, and he is hereby, authorized, out of the appropria- 
tion for inland transportation by star routes, to employ ana use such 
means or methods to provide the desired service as he may deem ex- 
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pedient, without reference to existing law or laws respecting the em- 
ployment of personal service or the procurement of conveyances, ma- 
tertals, or supplies. 

Sec. 8. That whenever an accepted bidder shall fail to enter 'into 
contract, or a contractor on any mail route shall fail or refuse to per- 
form the service on said route according to his contract, or when a 
new route shall be established or new service required, or when, from 
any other cause, there shall not be a contractor legally bound or re- 
quired to perform such service, the Postmaster General may make a 
temporary contract for carrying the mail on such route, without ad- 
vertisement, for such period as may be necessary, not in any case ex- 
ceeding one year, until the service shall have commenced under a con- 
tract made according to law: Provided, That the cost of temporary 
service rendered necessary by reason of the failure of any accepted 
bidder to enter into contract or a contractor to perform service shall 
be charged to such bidder or contractor. 

Sec. 9. That if any person shall hereafter perform any service for 
any contractor or subcontractor in carrying the mail, he shall, upon 
filtng in the department his contract for such service and satisfactory 
evidence of its performance, thereafter have a lien on any money due 
such contractor or subcontractor for such service to the amount of 
same; and if such contractor or subcontractor shall fail to pay the 
party or parties who have performed service as aforesaid the amount 
due for such service within two months after the expiration of the 
month in which such service shall have been performed the Post- 
master General may cause the amount due to be paid said party or 
parties and charged to the contractor: Provided, That such payment 
shall not in any case exceed the rate of pay per annum of the con- 
tractor or subcontractor. 

Sec. 10. That the Act of March fourth, nineteen hundred and 
nine (Thirty -fifth Statutes, page eleven hundred and twenty-six), 
be amended to read as follows: 

" That whoever shall willfully or maliciously injure, tear down, 
or destroy any letter box or other receptacle intended or used for the 
receipt or delivery of mail on any mail route, or shall break open 
the same, or shall willfully or maliciously injure, deface, or destroy 
any mail deposited therein, or shall willfully take or steal such mail 
from or out of such letter box or other receptacle, or shall willfully 
aid or assist %n any of the aforementioned offenses, shall for every 
such offense be punished by a fine of not more than $lfiOO or by 
imprisonment for not more than three years? 

Sec. 11. That the limit of weight of mail matter of the first doss 
shall be the same as is applicable to mail of the fourth class* Pro- 
vided, That no article or package exceeding four pounds in weight 
shall be admitted to the mails under the penalty privilege unless it 
comes within the exceptions named in the Acts of June eighth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety -six (chapter three hundred and seventy, 
Twenty-ninth Statutes, page two hundred and sixty-two), and June 
twenty-sixth, nineteen hundred and six (chapter thirty-five hundred 
and forty-six, Thirty-fourth Statutes, page four hundred and 
seventy -seven). 

Sec. 12. That postage stamps affixed to all mail matter or to stamped 
envelopes in which the same is inclosed shall, when deposited for 
mailing or delivery, be defaced by the postmaster at the mailing 
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office: Provided, That when practicable postage stamps may be 
furnished to postmasters precanceled by printing on them the name 
of the post ojfice at which they are to be used, wider such regulations 
as the Postmaster General may vrescribe. 

Sec. IS. That section two of the Act of April twenty -eighth, nine- 
teen hundred and four (chapter seventeen hundred and fifty-nine. 
Thirty-third Statutes, page four hundred and forty), be amended 
to read as follows: 

u That under such regulations as the Postmaster General may 
establish for the collection of the lawful revenue and for facilitating 
the handling of such matter in the mails it shall be lawful to accept 
for transmission in the mails, without postage stamps affixed, quan- 
tities of not less than three hundred identical vieces of third-class 
matter and of second-class matter and two hundred and fifty identi- 
cal pieces of fourth-class matter, and packages of money arid securi- 
ties mailed wnder postage at the first or fourth class rate by the 
Treasury Department: Provided, That postage shall be fully pre- 
paid thereon at the rate required by law for a single piece of such 
matter." 

Sec. 14. That the Act approved January twenty-first, nineteen hun- 
dred and fourteen (Thirty-eighth Statutes, page two hundred and 
seventy -eight), authorizing the Postmaster General to adjust certain 
claims of postmasters for Loss by hyrglary, fire, or other unavoidable 
casualty, be so amended as to include Navy mail clerks and assistant 
Navy mail clerks. 

Sec. 16. That hereafter the Postmaster General may enter into con" 
tracts for the conduct of contract stations for a term not exceeding 
two years. 

Sec. 16. That on and after July first, nineteen hundred and sixteen, 
when the total compensation of any postmaster at a post office of the 
fourth class for four consecutive quarters shall amount to $1,000, 
exclusive of commissions on money orders issued, and the receipts of 
such post office for the sameveriod shall aggregate as much as $1$00, 
the Auditor for the Post Office Department shall so report to the 
Postmaster General, who shall, in pursuance of such report, assign 
such post office to its proper class, to become effective at the beginning 
of the next succeeding quarterly period, and -fix the salary of the post- 
master accordingly. 

Sec. 17. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this Act are hereby repealed. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

J. H. Bankhead, 
E. D. Smith. 
Charles E. Townsend, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
John A. Moon, 
D. E. Finley, 
H. Steenerson, 
Managers on. the part of the House. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF CHILE. 



ADDRESS BY HON. W. G. McADOO, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 



Mb. Minister. Excellencies, and Gentlemen: Permit me to 
propose, on behalf of the delegation of the United States, the health 
of the President of the Republic of Chile and the prosperity and 
increasing greatness of the Chilean Nation. 

(The toast was drunk standing.) 

Mr. Minister [addressing the Minister of Finance], I am deeply 
touched by your very generous words. When I hear such senti- 
ments, especially when they are commingled with praise of myself, 
I wish with all my soul that I deserved them. For my colleagues and 
myself words are insufficient, even though those words were a com- 
bination of all the languages of the world, to express to you ade- 
quately our sentiments of esteem and appreciation of the people of 
Chile, and especially of our colleagues of the Chilean section of the 
International High Commission over which you so ably presided, 
and our constant gratitude for your generous and cordial welcome 
into this great land of yours. 

We are most happy to be here. The joy of our stay is modified 
only by the brevity of its duration. We wish, indeed, tnat we could 
remain longer to see more of your people, to fraternize more inti- 
mately with them, and to learn more of the resources of your great 
country. What we have seen has convinced us of the tremendous 
possibilities of its future development. We are satisfied that it is 
only a question of time when your Nation and our Nation will be 
drawn together even more closely than in the past, and that by recip- 
rocal action we shall be able to contribute, in some measure at least, 
to the development of your resources, as we know that you will be 
able to contribute to our progress and to our civilization. 

In the work we have done at Bueno3 Aires the Chilean delegation 
played a most important part. The ability of your representatives 
contributed greatly to the wise conclusions we reached tnere. Those 
conclusions, Mr. Minister, if they can be translated into action, will, 
in my judgment, have a profound effect upon the relations of the two 
American Continents. It isn't enough to have a vision; any man 
can have a dream; but a vision is worth while only if it is translated 
into reality. The statesman with a vision but without the power of 
action is a visionary statesman; but the statesman with a vision and 
the power of action is a serviceable statesman. Therefore, it is 
necessary, gentlemen, that we who are striving for the realization of 
the vision which originated with the great Bolivar in the early part 
of the nineteenth century should translate that vision into reality; 
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tha. we should make effective the dream of the statesmen of two 
continents by bringing the Americas closer together and making 
them a unified people m the common purpose and determination to 
serve not only themselves but mankind throughout the world. 
Unless we can do that, all that we are striving for will be only meas- 
urably beneficial. I say measurably because unless we attain the 
Serfection of our endeavor we can not serve humanity in the highest 
egree. 

Now, what is the purpose of Pan Americanism, and what is it 
that we are striving for? We are striving to bring about, through 
unity of purpose and action by homogeneous and independent States 
throughout the Americas, that solidarity and common accord with 
each other which will enable us, so far as the world is concerned, 
to present a united front when it is necessary to act unitedly for the 
best interests of mankind. That is what we are attempting to 
accomplish. I know, of course, that that is a difficult task — mi 
enormously difficult task — but because it is difficult it is the more 
worth while, and because it is difficult it is all the more inspiring. 

And when I speak of difficult tasks, I know that there is a responsive 
thrill in the breast of every Chilean, because the Chilean people are 
accustomed to difficult tasks. Nature put before you a country 
which could only be conquered by the virile and courageous character 
of the men who have settled here, and you have proven yourselves 
capable, by the progress you have made in this great country of 
yours, of acnieving anything to which you set your hands. [Applause.] 
That is the reason why as between the Chilean people and the people 
of my own country — and I think I may claim similar virtues for them 
without seeming to praise immodestly — that is the reason why our 
people and the Chilean people have been so much in sympathy with 
eacn other; that is the reason why we feel in accord oy natural in- 
stinct and common purpose. This sympathy does not have to be 
generated; it exists already. [Applause.] All we have to do is to 
give it fair play and full operation. 

We have noped that by coming to South America and meeting you 
face to face and conferring with you in the intimate fashion that pre- 
vailed at Buenos Aires we could reach not only sound conclusions, 
but that we could stimulate that interest in OTeat purposes which 
would make us realize them all the sooner. I nope that every man 
who was in that conference returns to his home with the full determi- 
nation and purpose to make effective the results of that conference. 
The only way we can do it is to have the commission of each country 
represented there continue as a permanent body to urge upon the dif- 
ferent Governments the necessity of translating into action the con- 
clusions of the conference. By that sort of determined effort we can 
get results. 

For more than 100 years we have talked about these things, and 
for the last 30 years we have embodied these things in resolutions, 
but resolutions will not of themselves accomplish much. They must 
be followed up with concrete and determined effort, and once we 
have applied ourselves in that spirit I know that we can realize our 
aims. 

Gentlemen, I feel, as we view the tremendous calamity which has 
befallen Europe, that the civilization of the world has been relegated 
to chaos. Because of that very chaos and the horrible suffering it 
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has brought upon mankind there is a craving in every human breast 
that some solution for permanent peace shall come out of this great 
struggle. I can not help feeling that responsibility for the peace of 
the world in the future rests upon the Western Hemisphere. 

I believe that if we can bring about this Pan American ideal we can 
make each nation feel that as to its own possessions it is secure against 
aggression; that as between ourselves we are safe with each other, 
that we can trust each other, that we can confide in each other: that 
our efforts will not be wasted in arming against each other and that 
our strength will not be expended in fighting each other; then we 
shall be able to devote our best energies to the peaceful conquests of a 
high civilization. 

When we can preserve the equilibrium of civilization we shall have 
attained an ideal of immeasurable benefit to humanity. With a 
united America we would not have to use force, because we could tip 
the scales through our own weight in favor of peace throughout the 
civilized world. We could say to nations whicn intend to war with 
each other that if you war with each other we shall not support you 
in any fashion, but, on the contrary, we shall withdraw all the sup- 
port of which we are capable. By use of the economic power of 
united America we could prevent any nation from going to war, and 
could make an end of the crime of killing human beings to settle 
needless controversies. 

Gentlemen, on yesterday I had the pleasure of visiting your Military 
Academy in company of your distinguished Secretary of War and 
other distinguished memtJers of your Cabinet. I know of nothing I 
have enjoyed so much in a long time as the discipline and military 
bearing manifested by the young men in the service of Chile. One of 
«the things which impressed me most was the spirit of those young 
men. It is not numbers or wealth or vastness ot territory that make 
a nation great; it is the people of a country that make a nation great. 
[Applause.] And no people can be great unless they have a spirit, 
and that spirit must be the intense spirit of nationality, the spirit of 
that matchless patriot of my own country — Nathan Hale — who, 
when condemned to an undeserved death as a spy, said, "I regret 
that I have only one life to give for my country." That is the spirit, 
gentlemen, which I believe animates the Chilean people; that is the 
spirit which those young men yesterday gave so much in evidence. 

And now, my friends, we must leave you. We wish we could stay 
longer. We have enjoyed your hospitality more than I can express. 
I have been asked several times if I was tired because you have enter- 
tained us so much. Chilean hospitality does not tire; Chilean hospi- 
tality invigorates; it is a tonic do th m quality and ouantity; it is 
good for the health and splendid as an inspiration. We hope that 
you will all come to our country some day and let us have the oppor- 
tunity of making you feel, Mr. Minister, tne warmth and depth of our 
affection and the genuineness of our appreciation of you and your 
great country. [Prolonged applause.] 
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INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION. 



ADDRESS BY HON. W. G. McADOO. 

Secretary of the Treasury and Chairman of the United States Section of the International High 

Commission. 



Mr. President, Excellencies, and Gentlemen of the Inter- 
national High Commission : It is with intense satisfaction and pleas- 
ure that the members of the United States section of the Interna- 
tional High Commission find themselves in this beautiful and hos- 
pitable city, the capital of the noble Republic of Argentina, to join 
their colleagues of the International High Commission in a discus- 
sion of the vital problems that have brought us together. We are 
fortunate both in the time and the place of this meeting. In the 
time, because the necessity for the measures we are trying to secure 
was never more urgent; and in the place, because tne progressive 
and stimulating ideals of the great people of the Argentine have 
created a favorable atmosphere in whicn the objects of the com- 
mission's labors will be sympathetically nurtured and developed. 

the international high commission. 

What is the reason for the International High Commission ? It is 
the necessity for a continuing agency of a coordinating and directive 
character to accomplish, through the action of the several American 
States, the important reforms which, for the past twenty-five years, suc- 
cessive Pan American conferences have vainly recommended 2 and to 
bring about unity of action concerning numerous questions which have 
been developed by the progress of the world and emphasized by the 
European war. 

PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCES. 

The first Pan American Conference was held in Washington in 
1889 and 1890; the second in Mexico City in 1902; the third in 
Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the fourth in Buenos Aires in 1910; and 
recently the Pan American Financial Conference in Washington in 
1915. Upon reading the proceedings of these great conferences, all 
brilliantly intellectual and interesting, one is struck with the immense 
educational value of their work and the soundness of their conclu- 
sions and recommendations. Many of the most important subjects 
on the program of the present International High Commission were 
clarified and simplified oy these conferences to such an extent that 
the labors of this commission will be greatly lessened. Our prede- 
cessors discussed arbitration of boundary disputes; the general doc- 
trine of the gold standard; the necessity for uniformity of customs 
regulations and classifications of merchandise; uniformity of laws 
respecting bills of exchange; trade-marks, copyrights, and patents; 
banking facilities; improved ocean transportation facilities; the 
completion of an intercontinental railway connecting the Northern 
and Southern Continents. Some of the new questions we are to 
consider are those relating to bills of lading and warehouse receipts- 
arbitration of commercial disputes; stabuization of international 
exchange; exploitation of petroleum and mineral combustibles; 
improved cable facilities, reduced cable rates, and wireless telegraphy: 
the need for unifying protective legislation in behalf of labor and 

3 
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laboring classes. So that we are not entering altogether upon orig- 
inal work in the discussions that are before us. 

In spite of the highly educational work of these conferences, prac- 
tical results have been small. After twenty-five years we have sub- 
stantially the same problems; they are still unsolved; they remain a 
challenge to the constructive intelligence and enterprise of all the 
peo pl e of the American States. 

What has been the chief reason for this failure? The answer 
seems clear. Not one of the conferences perfected an active organ- 
ization under a central direction to continue the work in the intervals 
and fight unremittingly for the removal of the difficulties which have 
stood m the way of tnat wholesome and extensive development of 
inter-American relations, commercial, social, and political, fore- 
ordained as the destiny of the American Republics. 

Resolutions of bodies of able and brilliant men are inherently 
effective only when they arouse those tidal waves of human interest 
and enthusiasm which, by their very momentum, carry the issues to 
success. It is seldom that such things occur. History records few 
instances of this sort, but it records many instances of achievement 
through persistent and intelligently organized effort. 

THE FUTDBE OF THE AMERICAS. 

The outbreak of the European war accentuated many of our 

Sroblems and brought clearly nome to the American Republics the 
anger of complete dependence upon the great European States for 
their economic development and commercial security. All of them, 
including the United States, faced at the beginning of the war possi- 
bilities of appalling disaster. That experience clearly ^ shows the 
imperative necessity for closer relations between the American States 
themselves and a more enduring organization of their own life in 
order that they may work out their destinies, freed as far as possible 
from the dangers which constantly menace their economic develop- 
ment through European complications. It was essential in these 
circumstances that the American nations should take measures for 
their own protection; that they should reconstruct, as far as practi- 
cable, their commercial and financial relationships tor the security of 
their own interests and the welfare of their people. It was not from 
any desire to take advantage of the misfortunes of the great nations of 
Europe with which the ties of friendship and commercial intercourse 
have been so strongly developed. These ties must continue, not only 
because we desire it but because we wish to serve Europe while we serve 
ourselves. To do this we must make ourselves so strong that when 
the smoke of battle has cleared and peace is restored to those stricken 
lands we may aid them as they have aided us in our time of need. 
While these are our purposes, we should not be blind to the 
fact that economic changes of a revolutionary character must follow 
the colossal conflict now in progress and force readjustments of 
international relationships throughout the entire world. When 
this time comes the American nations must not be unprepared; they 
must begin now to shape their own future; they must take measures 
not only to secure their own interests but to put themselves in 

Sosition to relieve the heavily burdened nations of Europe of many 
emands they have heretofore made upon them. It stands to 
reason that the destruction of capital and property and life during 
this great war will leave the contending nations prostrated for many 
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years. During the time of their recuperation they will be unable 
to play the important part in the economic development of the 
American States which they have played in the past. The noblest 
concepts of duty and friendship dictate that we should help them 
when the time comes to bind up their wounds and repair their losses. 
The attempt to organize the resources of the American States is 
conceived, therefore, in no selfish or unfriendlv spirit. * It is inspired 
by the highest motives of good will; it proceeds from a noble purpose 
to marshal their resources and make them in the highest degree 
available for the best service of mankind throughout the world. 

HOW TO ACHIEVE PRACTICAL RESULTS. 

It was in view of these weighty considerations and the necessity for 
early and positive action that the Pan American Financial Conference 
was called to convene in Washington in May, 1915. It was the firm 
resolve of those who directed that conference that a permanent organ- 
ization should be created and charged with the duty of carrying into 
effect its conclusions and recommendations. This International High 
Commission, appointed by each of the American States, is the machin- 
ery devised by tnat conference for this purpose. The financial confer- 
ence reaffirmed the necessity for action upon the various subjects which 
this commission is here to discuss^ but left it to this commission to suggest 
the necessary laws and urge their enactment by the interested States. 

The work of the International High Commission will be the connect- 
ing link between the successive Pan American Financial Conferences 
which, for my part, I earnestly hop3 may become a part of the per- 
manent policv of the American States. If such a financial confer- 
ence shall be held every two years, with the International High Com- 
mission as the intermediate working body to carry into effect the 
conclusions of these conferences, we will no longer live in the realm 
of theories, but will make practical results of every conference certain. 
The work of these financial conferences and of their adjunct, the 
International High Commission, is not of a diplomatic character. 
It does not, therefore, involve any conflict with the diplomatic organi- 
zation of the different States. Its problems are not political; they 
are distinctively financial and commercial, and these are not primarily 
the subjects of diplomacy. It follows as an inevitable corollary that 
there is no conflict between the Pan American Union and the Pan 
American Financial Conference and the International High Commis- 
sion. I am sure that I express the views of each and all of you when 
I say that the Pan American Union is realizing the high purpose for 
which it was created' in the most thorough and satisfactory manner. 

The importance of its contribution to international relations and 
to the service of interests of the most diversified types can not be 
exaggerated. This useful and splendid union is but in the infancy 
of its career, and I am sure that its work, under the wise guidance 
of the diplomatic representatives of the Pan American States, will 
continue to serve in the highest degjree the best interests of the 
American States in the field in which it labors. 

PERMANENT ORGANIZATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION. 

The United States Section of the International High Commission 
has been established by act of the Congress and the necessary funds 
have been appropriated to enable it to maintain its organization and 
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do the work for which it was created. Presumably each country 
represented here has taken similar action with respect to its own 
commission. 

How should the commission itself organize most effectively? If I 
may be permitted to suggest, I would say that each section should 
have a permanent chairman and secretary, with headquarters in 
some convenient city, preferably the capital of its own country. 
These various sections should be coordinated and directed through a 
central organization, consisting of a president, a vice president, and 
a secretary general of the International High Commission itself, 
whose headquarters should be in the capital of the country of which 
such president, vice president, and secretary general are citizens. 
This central organization should be charged witn the general direc- 
tion of the work and keep in constant touch with each section of the 
International High Commission. By this kind of cooperative effort 
we should endeavor to secure from the Governments concerned ap- 
proval of the measures which may be agreed upon and recommended 
at the present session of the International Hign Commission. 

ELIMINATE BARRIERS TO TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

In the light of past experience and present necessity surely such 
reforms as are possible ought to be accomplished now, if they can be 
accomplished at all. They are so manifestly in the interest and to 
the advantage of each one of the American states that a determined 
effort should be made to secure prompt and conclusive action. Why 
should we, from indifference or neglect, continue laws, regulations, 
or practices which operate to the detriment of our respective coun- 
tries? Why should we maintain barriers in the way of proper 
development of our trade and commerce when, by a mere stroke of 
the pen, so to speak, we can destroy them ? Why should we dimin- 
ish, if we do not actually prevent, the prosperity of millions of our 
fellow human beings in the various nations of the Americas because 
we do not permit that fair play of economic forces which, if released, 
would promote the prosperity of all ? 

These objects can not ne attained in short order. Their very mag- 
nitude and complexity involve patience, persistence, zeal, and deter- 
mination. What we seek is not impossible, as some pessimists insist. 
We have the power to make the seemingly impossible possible, if we 
know what we want and are resolved to achieve it. Let us, therefore, 
gentlemen, devote ourselves with all of the energy, intelligence, and 
enthusiasm we can command to the benevolent tasks before us. Let 
us proceed with the unalterable determination to translate these con- 
clusions into the law of our respective States. Let it not be said that 
we have failed, as our predecessors have failed, to secure the remedies 
after we have ascertained what the remedies ought to be. We havei 
great and inspiring opportunity to render a service of incalculable 
benefit to all of the nations of the Western Hemisphere — an oppor- 
tunity that appeals to the imagination, thrills the blood, and enowe* 
the thought. Let us determine our program and go forward with the 
inflexible courage and high purpose of a San Martin, a Bolivar, an 
Artigas, an O'Higgins, a Washington, and success can not escape us. 

Laws alone will not. of course, create commerce or bring prosperity, 
although laws alone frequently destroy commerce and prevent pros- 
perity; but beneficent laws will encourage commerce and contribute 
to prosperity by creating the conditions under which the individual 
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may work with security of life and property and engage in interna- 
tional trade without needless impediments. This being done, indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise must always be relied upon as the 
chief factor to do the rest. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OP PROSPERITY. 

Trade between the peoples of the different nations of the earth 
rests upon the fundamentals of mutual confidence, good will, and 
respect. Nations, like individuals, find in the ties of friendship the 
best guaranty of peaceful and profitable intercourse. Happily the 
fundamental of friendship already exists between the American 
States, and we owe it to ourselves to reinforce that friendship with 
laws so harmonious that the citizens of our respective countries may 
have the fairest and freest opportunity to cultivate the most intimate 
relations with each other. 

When this is done North American capital in abundance will 
seek opportunity to assist in the development of your wonderful re- 
sources. I imagine that the assistance of North American capital in 
your development will not be regarded as harmful to your interests. 
. On the contrary, will it not be a helpful and conserving influence, 
beneficial alike to Latin America and to European investors in 
Latin America, if your development shall not De arrested or re- 
tarded for want of adequate capital ? It is because we wish to use 
the power and resources of our country to help our neighbors, and 
because by helping them to strengthen themselves we steadily 
approach the realization of that ideal of American unity which 
has been for generations the dream of statesmen of both conti- 
nents, that we are striving to do what our President so nobly ex- 
pressed in his speech to the Pan American Financial Conference 
in Washington, May, 1915, when he said, "We are not trying to make 
use of each other, but we are trying to be of use to one another/' 
This is the spirit of our national policy; this is the very essence of 
international morality — the Golden Rule. of international intercourse. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The problem of ocean transportation to which the Argentine 
Minister of Finance has referred is, beyond doubt, of paramount 
importance. For many years the American nations have blindly 
ignored their economic security, if not their physical safety, by 
depending almost entirely upon foreign ships for tne transportation 
of their deep-sea commerce. Now, when a great war involves the 
leading maritime nations upon whose flags they relied, they find 
themselves without the essential means of protecting their own 
interests. We must correct this situation. Tne American nations 
must quickly find the way of creating a merchant marine of ample 
proportions to secure forever their physical and economic safety. 
The completion of the missing links of the great intercontinental 
railway is also of supremo importance and should be considered an 
indispensable feature of intor- American policy. 

THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA. 

It is a significant and felicitous fact that the essential fundamental 
of friendship and mutual respect has always existed between the 
United States and the Latin American Republics. With the excep- 
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tion of the War with Mexico in 1847. the great Republic of the North 
has been at peace with every Central and South American State from 
the beginning of their existence to the present time. 

The United States has consistently and unceasingly manifested 
deep interest in the welfare of the Latin American Republics. This 
found its first expression in the Monroe doctrine, enunciated by one of 
our great Presidents not only for the protection of the United States, 
but for the preservation of the struggling Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere m the days of their infancy. 

More recently the Government of the United States has given fresh 
and convincing evidence of its friendly attitude toward and its high 
appreciation of the Latin American States. In the unfortunate 
complications in Mexico we have accepted the friendly advice and 
assistance of the Republics of South America. It was the ambas- 
sadors of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile and the ministers of Bolivia, 
Uruguay, and Guatemala who, in response to the request of our 
Government, contributed so patriotically, unselfishly, and nobly to 
the effort to solve the Mexican problem with due regard to the rights 
of the nations and the interests of the people of suffering Mexico. 

These notable events have given new point and importance to 
inter-American relations. They have served to make more convinc- 
ing and clear the attitude of the United States toward all the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. They have reaffirmed those noble sen- 
timents of friendship expressed by our great President in his speech 
at Mobile in 1913, and have given new emphasis to his statement on 
that occasion that the United States "will never again seek one 
additional foot of territory by conquest." To this added force has 
been given by the recent declarations of our illustrious President and 
our distinguished Secretary of State in favor of mutual guarantees of 
the territorial integrity and political independence under republican 
forms of government of every nation of the American Continent. 

With such guarantees we do not have to live in fear of each other; 
we do not have to suspect each other; we do not need to arm against 
each other, because so long as there is assurance against loss of ter- 
ritory or independence by any nation on this continent we can work out 
our destinies in peace, undisturbed by internal fear or external aggres- 
sion. Contrast this with the state of affairs in unhappy Europe, wnere 
race oppressions, race hatreds, national wrongs, extending through the 
centuries, have created the disastrous conditions of mutual distrust 
and suspicion which have turned the leading nations into armed camps 
and precipitated the most colossal conflict m the history of time. 

It would seem as if in the very wisdom of God the American Conti- 
nent was created as a refuge where men of all nations might, in the 
spirit of true fraternity, build new States, dedicated to lioerty, jus- 
tice, and humanity, as an example to the world of the regenerative 
forces of mankind; where, freed irom the passions and hatreds of cen- 
turies, they may demonstrate the ability of man to live in peace and 
amity, exemplifying the loftiest ideals of liberty and humanity, set- 
tling no disputes by the sword but by the light of God's justice alone, 
and developing a civilization which will fulfill the mission for which 
Christ died more than 1,900 years ago. God grant that our beloved 
America may realize this dream and stand, for time and eternity, as 
the examplar and champion of international rectitude and honor! 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE MERIT SYSTEM TO POST OFFICES 
OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CLASS. 



By Senator Geobge W. Nobris, of Nebraska. 



The subject assigned me for discussion is " The application of the 
merit system to post offices of the presidential class." There is no 
argument in favor of putting postmasters into the classified service 
that does not appjy with equal force to all other positions in the en- 
tire Post Office Department. This-is only another way of expressing 
the idea that the Post Office Department should be taken out of 
politics. It may be said in passing that no argument can be made in 
favor of taking the Post Office Department out of politics that does 
not apply with equal force to practically every department of 
Government. It applies also to every State, county, and municipal 
government in the United States. I prefer therefore to discuss the 
question upon the broader phase — the application of the merit sys- 
tem to the entire Post Office Department, or, to put it in a still 
broader sense, I am in reality discussing the question of eliminating 
partisanship from governmental affairs, and am using the Post Office 
Department only as an illustration. Partisanship has always been 
recognized as one of the great evils of government. The framers of 
our Constitution never intended that partisanship should gain the 
enormous power that it has attained in modern times. It has always 
been recognized as an evil, and its injurious and demoralizing effects 
are pointed out by Washington in his farewell address. Its baneful 
and injurious effects are felt wherever it exists. It is an enemy to 
efficiency, economy, and honesty. Its withering influence contami- 
nates everything with which it comes in contact. Political parties 
ought to be only instrumentalities of government, rather than gov- 
ernment an instrumentality of party. Partisanship is the cohesive 
force that keeps together every political machine on earth. It is the 
food on which political bosses feast and grow fat. It is always 
nourished and kept alive by political patronage or money, but usually 
by both. The political boss deals in patronage 'like the merchant 
handles his wares over the counter. He sells offices and the recipients 
must give value received, either in political work, official favors, or in 
cash, through political contributions. He is not interested in effi- 
ciency, economy, or honesty in government. He is only interested 
in party control and in party distribution of patronage. He con- 
siders the welfare of the people as secondary to party solidarity, 
party control, and party favor. Through the instrumentality or 
patronage, he controls legislatures, congresses, governors, and even 
courts and presidents. Every public official, regardless of what posi- 
tion he occupies, ought to cease to be a partisan the moment he 
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goes into public office. In every official act that he performs and in 
every official appointment that he makes, he ought to be guided only 
by the good of the service and not be influenced by the control of the 
party. 

There is no place in official life, from the President in the White 
House down to the school moderator in the country, where any official 
act or any official appointment ought to be influenced or controlled by 
partisanship. Our country would hail with delight any proclama- 
tion from the White House that the President of the United States 
had decided that in all of the various departments of our Federal 
Government partisanship should have nothing to do with appoint- 
ment to office and that no official action of any Federal officeholder 
should be controlled or influenced by party considerations, but that 
every appointment to office and every promotion in office and every 
official act by any officeholder should have for its sole object honest 
efficiency. It has been the aim of honest, progressive citizens the 
country over for many years to take various positions of government 
out from under the control of partisanship. This idea was the 
origin of the civil-service law. Much has been accomplished in this 
line and yet but small headway has been made. Unimportant and 
insignificant positions — those of small salary — have been placed 
under civil service, but the important positions, where the respon- 
sibility is great and the salary large, are still subject for traffic and 
sale across the political pie counter. The object of the civil service 
is to improve government, and it is a remarkable fact that there has 
never been an instance where a political position has been placed in 
the classified service that the same has ever been put back under 
political control by the people themselves. And there has never been 
an instance where positions have been thus classified but what 
improvement in government has resulted. 

The Post Office Department of our Government does business and 
comes in contact with more people than any other department of this 
or any other Government in the civilized world. We are daily de- 
pendent upon it for the success of our business enterprises, for the 
education of our children, and for the happiness and comfort of all 
our people. If its operations should be suspended for one day, we 
would be completely lost in a maze of bewilderment. It does not 
cease its work and its operation when nightfall empties the count- 
ing house, closes the business office, empties our schools, and drives 
the busy life from off our crowded streets; but while we are 
slumbering in peace, recruiting and renewing our strength for a 
new day, its employees and faithful servants are toiling during 
the weary hours of the night in the performance of their various 
duties, separating, on busy pounding railways and in countless post 
offices, the millions of missives, messages, and documents that shall 
on the coming morning be promptly placed in the waiting hands of 
millions of our citizens. In all this great department, from the 
faithful rural carrier, who delivers mail to the ranchman far out on 
the western plains, to the Postmaster General, who sits in his lux- 
urious office in our Nation's Capital, there is not a single, solitary 
duty to be performed by any of its countless employees and officials 
that is either directly or indirectly of a partisan political nature. 
Altogether, they constitute a great army working with ceaseless 
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vigor for the success and happiness of all the people, regardless of 
creed, religion, or politics. These is nothing equal to it in all the 
civilized world. The work of this great department could not be 
performed with any degree of efficiency if a very large number of 
its 300,000 employees were not already classified under the civil 
service, and it is because a large majority of these public servants 
are thus classified that its present efficiency is kept up. And yet, 
the honest citizen must be shocked when he realizes that this classifi- 
cation applies only to the inferior position. The men and women 
who do the actual work but who draw the smallest salaries — in 
reality the privates — are all under the civil service. 

The important positions — those in which the higher salaries are 
paid, the major generals, the colonels, the captains, and the lieu- 
tenants in this vast army — have been appointed and hold their posi- 
tions because of political activities in behalf of some political party 
or some faction of some political party, or some particular public 
official. They are subject to removal and are as a rule removed when- 
ever there has been a change in one office, the presidency. If we 
would at one stroke remove from office all of the persons in the Post 
Office Department who are now under civil service the department 
would collapse; it could not perform its various functions. On the 
other hand, if all of the political officeholders in the department were 
at once removed and no one kept but the civil-service employees, the 
department could go on almost indefinitely in the regular routine of 
its business. I have in mind a first-class post office in the capital of 
one of our States, where a new postmaster was appointed and before 
he had learned even the routine duties of his office, he died. The 
place remained vacant for several months and then another post- 
master was appointed and before the faithful classified servants of 
the office had taught him his duties, he also died. The office then 
again remained vacant for quite a long time, when the third post- 
master was appointed. In reality, there was a vacancy in this office 
for over a year. In fact, it was worse than a vacancy, because it was 
necessary when these various appointees went into office, for classi- 
fied officials in the office to spend a good portion of their time in 
teaching them their new duties. And yet, during all the time of 
this vacancy the patrons of the office could not have told from the 
management of tne office itself, that there was any vacancy in the 
postmastership. The records 01 the department at Washington will 
likewise show that all the work of the postmaster had been carefully 
and properly attended to by appointees in the office under the classi- 
fied service. Can anyone give a reason why the postmaster at Phila- 
delphia, for instate, should be dismissed and a new man employed 
to take charge of that grfcat office, simply because there has been a 
change in the presidency of the United States? What official con- 
nection does the postmaster at Philadelphia or any other city have 
with the presidency? There are nearly 8,000 presidential offices 
in the United States, and almost without exception these men have 
all been selected not because of any knowledge they possessed of the 
duties pertaining to the office or their understanding of the various 
workings of the Post Office Department, but because of their po- 
litical activity and influence in their respective communities in he- 
half of some political party or some political candidate. Why are 
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these offices made the personal property of political officials? As 
long as this method prevails the I*ost Office Department must of 
necessity be a great political machine. Ability to perform the duties 
of the office are desired, but such proficiency is a secondary consider- 
ation. The first and controlling reason is one of pure partisanship. 
The office is given to the man who has done faithful political service 
and who it is believed will be able to do the best political work for 
some party or official in the future. But after the postmaster has 
served several years and has been duly instructed by the faithful 
classified clerks, and has reached a reasonable proficiency in office, 
there has perhaps been a change in the political control at Wash- 
ington, or what will have the same effect, a different faction in his 
own political party has gained ascendency and he must be removed 
and another man put in his place, who is equally without any par- 
ticular qualification for the office, and again, the faithful assistant 
postmaster will have a new student to take instruction as to his public 
duties. 

And so we go on from one administration to another, from one 
faction in a party to another faction in the same party, dealing out 
these positions as though they were the personal property of whatever 
political machine happened to be in control. Why should not this 
great department be operated upon a business basis? What corpora- 
tion could do business in a similar way and be kept out of the hands 
of a receiver? Let us compare it, for a moment, with the great 
Pennsylvania Railway system. When the president or other con- 
trolling official of that great corporation finds an agent in some little 
country town who shows some particular ability beyond the scope of 
that required at his particular station, he promotes him and gives 
him a better position at an increased salary, and his promotion and 
his salary increase depend entirely upon the proficiency which he 
shows in the various positions he holds. Men are presidents of great 
railroad corporations who formerly worked on the section, and it is 
a well-known fact that such men make the best managers of such 
great institutions, because they know every detail of every position 
from the bottom to the top. ^ Our Post Office Department ought to be 
the most proficient and scientifically operatea corporation in the 
world. It will become such if we eliminate politics and provide for 
appointment and promotion of the various officials in the department 
on account of proficiency and demonstrated ability. 

The practical question at once presents itself: How can we bring 
about this much-desired improvement in the department? What 
law must be passed in order to take the Post Office Department en- 
tirely out of politics and place it in the njerit system ? Technically 
Seaking, we can not put the Postmaster General into the civil service, 
e is the head of a department, and the Constitution provides that 
the heads of departments are to be appointed by the President, and 
we can not take this appointing power away except by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution; but the Constitution also provides that 
the President shall appoint the members of the Supreme Court, and 
yet the Supreme Court is entirely removed from political domination. 
Why could we not apply the same principle to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and take him, also, out of the realm of politics? It would be a 
very easy matter to provide by law for the appointment of the Post- 
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master General for a long term of years, or even during good be- 
havior, and thus place him as far beybnd politics and political con- 
trol as are members of the Supreme Court. Then it could be pro- 
vided by law that all other appointments in the department should 
be made by the Postmaster Gfeneral, and that he should make such 
appointments from lists made up by the Civil Service Commission, 
the same as all other classified appointments are made. It would be 
very easy to state in the law itself that it was the intention of the 
lawmakers, and that it should be the duty of the Postmaster General, 
to place the department entirely upon a civil-service basis. The law 
should also provide for the transfer of officials from one branch of 
the department to another, and for the promotion under civil-service 
rules from one post office to another. If these simple changes were 
made in the law the Post Office Department would at once become 
a nonpartisan institution, a great governmental corporation, organ- 
ized upon scientific lines, performing a purely nonpartisan service 
for all of the people. 

I am not finding fault with any of our postmasters. It is the sys- 
tem by which they are appointed and removed that is to blame. 
Every postmaster Knows that he will lose his position just as soon as 
his party loses control of the Presidency, or what is equally uncer- 
tain, just as soon as his faction in his own political party loses its 
control of that party. 

With this uncertain tenure a postmaster can not be expected to 
give his best efforts to the department. He must hold on to his busi- 
ness or profession, because he knows it will probably not be long 
until he will be put out of office and again be dependent upon his 
own efforts for a livelihood. The result is that while he performs 
his official duty his mind is upon his private business; while he is 
working with his hands for the Government his mind and brain are 
following private lines of business. That he should neglect his offi- 
cial duties under such circumstances is not only probable but per- 
fectly natural. The Government pays him a salary sufficient to 
receive all his time and all his ability. If he shows exceptional pro- 
ficiency, it ought to be possible to promote him in the service, and 
yet he knows that this is impossible, and the result is he does not and 
can not be expected to devote his mind and his energy to the im- 
provement of the system, or even to the increasing of its present 
proficiency. This is not true of any business concern in the civilized 
world. From the very nature of things the postmaster is a poli- 
tician. It is probably because he was a politician that he secured 
the office, and since his very official existence depends upon politics 
he continues to be a politician. It would be Wrong, as long as present 
conditions exist, to expect him to do otherwise. If our Post Office 
Department were placed in the civil service, and the few changes I 
have suggested were made in the law, it would be possible for a rural 
carrier away out on the western plains, or a p6stmaster in a country 
town, or a railway-mail clerk, to advance step by step and eventually. 
on account of his own demonstrated ability, become postmaster 01 
one of our great cities or one of the Assistant Postmaster Generals 
in the department at Washington. If this were possible, the Post 
Office Department would take on new life. Its proficiency and im- 
provement would be continually on the increase. Every employee 
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would be moved by a laudable and honest ambition to improve his 
own condition and increase his own salary, which he coula only do 
by increasing the proficiency of the department itself. Men and 
women, instead of going into the department for temporary pur- 

Soses, would enter it as a life profession. Postmasters, instead of 
evoting their time and attention to their private affairs, would de- 
vote all of their ability and all of their energies to their official 
duties, and the results would certainly appear in the betterment and 
the increased proficiency of the entire department. It would be- 
come a profession where ability and competency would be displayed 
for the improvement and the economical administration of the bur- 
dens. 

The adjustment of the Post Office Department along the line I 
have outlined would brine about many economies. In the first place, 
it would be possible to reduce the salaries of some of the larger post 
offices. Postmasters holding such positions would gladly welcome 
such a reduction, if the tenure of office were made dependent upon 
faithful service, and if upon such faithful service they would be 
entitled to promotion and were relieved from political contributions. 
From a careful investigation that I have made. I am confident that 
a million dollars annually could be saved in this item alone. But 
the greatest improvement would be in efficiency of service and 
economy of management. Every employee of the department would 
at once become an earnest and enthusiastic instrumentality for the 
improvement and development of the service. He would not only 
be working with his hands, but he would be working with his'brain. 
The department would get the benefit of his thought as well as his 
physical labor. Improved methods and better service would nat- 
urally be developed everywhere. One-cent postage would come as a 
natural result of the many improvements and economies that would 
be brought about. The department would, in addition to this, be 
self-sustaining. 

No man can foretell the extent of improvement and development 
that would be brought about, but that it would be great and far- 
reaching there can be no possibility of doubt 

But greater and above all, would come the lesson that such a sys- 
tem would teach to the country. The merit system applied to the 
Post Office Department would be a beacon light that would soon edu- 
cate the public sentiment of the country to a point where it would be 
demanded that the same system should be applied to all other depart- 
ments of Government. The beneficial effects of the system would ex- 
tend into States, counties, and municipalities. The traffic and trading 
by the political doss in public office would cease; proficiency in public 
service would become tne watchword, and there would be no end to 
the reform until the thought was thoroughly emblazoned in every 
patriotic heart, that public service should lie, and must become a 
public trust, and that* the retention of official position must depend 
upon honesty and proficiency. 
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MEXICAN SISAL HEMP. 



LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 
SION TRANSMITTING. IN RESPONSE TO A SENATE RESOLU- 
TION, OF APRIL 17, 1016, A REPORT CONCERNING THE RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF MEXICAN SISAL HEMP BY MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE PRODUCTION OF BINDER 
TWINE TO FILL ORDERS FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION DURING 
THE SEASON ENDING AUGUST 1, 1016. 



Mat 9 (calendar day, Mat 11), 1916. — Referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and ordered to be printed. 



Federal Trade Commission, 

Washington, May 9, 1916. 
To the President of the Senate of the United States. 

Sir: In response to Senate resolution No. 170, I have the honor 
to transmit herewith a report by the Federal Trade Commission con- 
cerning the requirements of Mexican sisal hemp by manufacturers 
in the United States for the production of binder twine to fill orders 
for domestic consumption during the season ending August 1, 1916. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph E. Da vies, Chmrmfm. 



Mexican Sisal Hemp. 

Report of the Federal Trade Commission, under Senate resolution No. 170, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session. 

Under date of April 14, 1916, the Comision Reguladora del Mercado 
de Henequen of Yucatan submitted a statement and proposition to 
the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry with respect to the distribution of Mexican sisal hemp 
among manufacturers of binder twine in the United States. It was 
therein set forth that the Comision Reguladora had a quantity of 
sisal "estimated at 125,000 bales over and above our present com- 
mitments at the disposal of this subcommittee, to be distributed on 
its order in such quantities and to such manufacturers as this sub- 
committee may direct, to be used for domestic twine purposes only" 
to fill orders "for the season of 1915-16 ending August 1, 1916"; 
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and that the application from said manufacturers of binder twine 
should be accompanied by an affidavit regarding their needs and the 
intended use of such sisal, together with a statement of such facts as 
the subcommittee might prescribe to insure that all manufacturer* 
should have an equal opportunity to obtain sisal for the purposes 
indicated. The statement and proposition are fully set forth in 
Exhibit A ; attached hereto. 

On Apnl 17, 1916, the Senate adopted resolution No. 170 (Ex- 
hibit B, attached hereto) directing the Federal Trade Commission to 
act in lieu of the Senate subcommittee and to report thereon as soon 
as possible. As the Federal Trade Commission is not authorized by 
law to make such a distribution among manufacturers as is proposed 
in the offer of the Comision Reguladora del Mercado de Heneauen, 
the Federal Trade Commission nas construed the resolution of the 
Senate as a request to furnish information upon which the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry may be 
able to act. 

In accord with the foregbing, the Federal Trade Commission com- 
piled from available trade directories and from Government and 
other sources a list of concerns which was believed to include all 
manufacturers of binder twine in the United States (see Exhibit C, 
attached hereto). Under date of April 21, 1916, the following tele- 
gram was sent to these manufacturers: 

Federal Trade Commission pursuant to Senate direction is considering plan of 
equitable distribution of one hundred twenty-five thousand bales of sisal. Comisian 
Reguladora, in addition to present commitments, offers balance of sisal crop estimated 
one hundred twenty-five thousand bales at seven and three-eighths Atlantic ports or 
seven Gulf ports, subject to increase in ocean freight. Offer limited to manufacturers 
to fill orders for binder twine for domestic use for season ending August first, nineteen 
sixteen. Please wire how much, if any, you want for such use in addition to supply 
on hand or contracted for. If you make binder twine, state quantity used for binder 
twine last year, quantity used so far this year, and stock of sisal on hand or contracted 
for available for such use. 

In addition to the above telegram the trade papers and the news- 
papers of the United States gave wide publicity to this offer, and some 
requests for sisal were received by the Federal Trade Commission be- 
fore it sent out the above telegram. By April 27, 1916, replies had 
not been received from all the concerns in this list. On that date the 
remaining concerns (see Exhibit D, attached hereto) were sent sub- 
stantially the same telegram a second time. The second telegram 
brought responses from all but six of these concerns, namely, Hoosier 
Twine Mills, Michigan City, Ind.; New Bedford Cordage Co., New 
Bedford, Mass.; Philadelphia Cordage Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Portland Cordage Co., Portland, Oreg.; Rinek Cordage Co., Easton, 
Pa., and Consumers' Twine Machinery Co., Sioux City, Iowa. It is 
presumed that those that did not make reply to the telegram are not 
manufacturers of binder twine, or, if so, are not interested in the 
matter. 

The total quantity of sisal applied for was less than 125,000 bales. 
When it was thus found that the requirements of manufacturers of 
binder twine were less than 125,000 bales, the quantity available for 
distribution, this fact was made known to the Comision Reguladora 
del Mercado de Henequen at a conference held with V. A. Rendon. 
general attorney for the Comision Reguladora, and a representative of 
the Federal Trade Commission on May 4, 1916. At that conference a 
memorandum briefly setting forth the facts developed was submitted 
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to the Comision Reguladora. (See Exhibit E. attached hereto.) In a 
letter under date of May 4, 1916, V. A. Renaon, general attorney of 
the Comision Reguladora, addressed a communication to the chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, in which he stated that in view of 
the fact that the applications for sisal are less than the 125,000 bales 
available and of the assurance given by manufacturers that the sisal 
hemp applied for would be used in the manufacture of binder twine 
for domestic use, he waived the requirement of affidavits to that effect 
from manufacturers. (See Exhibit F, attached hereto.) 

APPLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Applications were placed on file as received, and when there ap- 
peared grounds for doubt as to the use to which the sisal would be 
applied the applicant was communicated with, either by letter or 
telegram, and requested to state specifically whether the require- 
ments mentioned were for the manufacture of binder twine for domestic 
consumption to fill orders for the season ending August 1, 1916. The 
applications, in the order received with such assurances, were as 
follows: 

Bales. 

Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun, Wi« 1,000 

E. T. Rugg & Co., Newark, Ohio 500 

International Harvester Co. of New Jersey, Chicago, 111 60, 000 

Indiana State Prison, Michigan City, Ina 1,000 

Plymouth Cordaee Co., North Plymouth, Mass 10, 000 

Minnesota State "Prison, Stillwater, Minn 2,000 

Peoria Cordage Co. , Peoria, 111 4, 000 

Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y 4, 500 

Kansas State Prison, Lansing, Kans 2,000 

Michigan State Prison, Jackson, Mich 10, 000 

R. A. Kelley Co., Xenia. Ohio 500 

The Hooven & Allison Co., Xenia, Ohio 10, 450 

Indianapolis Cordage & Implement Co., Indianapolis, Ind 2, 000 

Total 107,950 

The Waterbury Co., 63 Park Row, New York, N. Y., applied for 
1,500 bales but declined to state what quantity was necessary for use 
in the manufacture of binder twine; this company ha3 not been in- 
cluded in the foregoing list. The Hooven & Allison Co., Xenia. Ohio, 
asked for 950 bales per week from May 20 to August 26, inclusive, 
amounting in all to 14,250 bales. T&eir requirements for August 
shipment nave not been included in the list. The Plvmouth Cordage 
Co., of North Plymouth, Mass., under date of April 21, applied for 
10,000 bales, but under date of April 25 said they would need 10,000 
to 15,000 bales. Only the definite quantity of 10,000 bales has been 
included in the list. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joseph E. Davies, 

Chairman. 
Edward N. Hurley, 

Vice Chairman. 
Wm. J. Harris, 
Will H. Parry, 
George Rubles, 
Attest: 

Leontdas L. Bracken, 

Secretary. 
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EXHIBIT A. 

Washington, April 14, 1916. 
To Senators Ransdell, Gronna, and Wads worth, 

Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Gentlemen: The Comision Reguladora desires to first call the attention of this 
honorable subcommittee to the following striking figures: 

Deliveries of sisal to manufacturers in the United States for the season of 1914-15, 
i. e., from August 1, 1914, to July 31, 1915 (statement of Orth, p. 1970), 856,300 bales, 
or 327,106,600 pounds. Deliveries of sisal to manufacturers in the United States for 
eight and one-half months of season 1915-16; that is to say — 

Pounds. 

From Aug. 1, 1915, to Apr. 14, 1916, 906,600 bales, or 347, 352, 998 

An increase of 20, 246, 398 

To which can be added 10,000 bales in New Orleans avail- 
able for delivery 3,820,000 

Total increase of deliveries 24, 066, 398 

The comision has present commitments for April, May, and 
June deliveries, yet undelivered, of 243,463 bales, or 93, 602, 866 

Total increase 117,669,264 

In the second place the Comision Reguladora desires to call the attention of this 
subcommittee to the following price facts: 

As this committee knows from the evidence adduced before it, even of adverse wit- 
nesses, the present price asked by the Comision Reguladora for sisal, to wit, 7| cents 
Atlantic ports, 7 cents Gulf ports, is not only reasonable and fair t but have by some of 
these adverse witnesses been declared too low. Mr. H. L. Daniels, for over 20 years 
manager of the fiber department of the International Harvester Co., declared under 
oath as far back as 1912 that 5J cents gold f. o. b. Progreso for sisal barley covered the 
cost of production to the farmer in Yucatan. When the enormous increase in ocean 
freight rates occasioned by the war, the imposition of additional taxes in Yucatan 
imposed for the restoration of the State, and the increased cost of living and wages in 
Yucatan are considered, the price asked, it is clear, barely covers a profit to the Yucatan 
farmer. 

The International Harvester Co., through its counsel during this hearing and par- 
ticularly on Tuesday last, alleged to this committee: 

First. That a grave and serious situation fraught with danger to the American farmer 
exists in the matter of the supply of binder twine. 

Second. That this danger was created by the action of the Comision Reguladora in 
withholding sisal from the American market, thus causing the shortage of raw material 
to the manufacturer and consequently inability to fill oraers. 

Third. That the American farmers would be unable to secure enough twine to 
harvest their crops and that this meant great loss to the American farmers and the 
American public. 

Fourth. That the Comision Reguladora intended to arbitrarily and unreasonably 
raise the price of sisal to the American farmer to the damage of the American fanner in 
many millions of dollars. 

These statements each and every one of them are purely chimerical and false and 
intended to deceive this subcommittee and the American public. 

As a matter of fact: 

First. If a grave and serious situation exists, the responsibility lies directly at the 
door of the International Harvester Co., which has given currency to these false 
reports. 

Second. There is no shortage in raw material in the United States since the im- 
portations and contracts made which are in process of being filled up to this date and 
are in the neighborhood of 117,669,264 pounds more this season than they were at the 
end of the last season. 

Third. In view of this larger supply of raw material, which it is expected will be 
supplemented by additional importations, it is evident the manufacturers are in a 
position to fill ail orders from American farmers and to take care of an even greater 
crop than was produced last season. 

The Comision Reguladora earnestly desires to call the attention of this subcommittee 
to this deliberate deception on the part of the International Harvester Co., not only 
to prove its falsity but to demonstrate that that company has been engaged in a cam* 
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paign of willful perversion designed to influence the opinion of this subcommittee 
and of the American public and to cloud the real motives inspiring its attacks upon 
the Oomision Regulaaora. The International Harvester Co. is seeking to destroy a 
governmental agency operating for the benefit of the Yucatan farmer, as well as for 
the benefit of the American farmer, through the stabilization of the price of binder 
twine, and in addition for the benefit of the independent American manufacturers 
of this commodity. It is the effort and the evident object of that company to refasten 
the grip on the sisal industry in Yucatan which the Comision Reguladora has suc- 
ceeded in breaking. The Comision Reguladora has no other purpose in view than that 
of similar farmer organizations of the United States, namelv, the release from monopoly, 
the protection of the people from exploitation, and the obtaining of a fair and reason- 
able price for its produce, and we believe that thereby the monopoly of binder twine 
in the United States will be destroyed and the American farmer will reap the benefit 
of free and unrestrained competition. 

The figures given above establish the absolute falsity of the charge of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. that the Comision Reguladora has deliberately restricted the 
supply of sisal to the American manufacturer, to the injury of the American farmer. 

Never before in the history of the business nave the importations been so large or 
the purchases of sisal by the International Harvester Co. been so heavy as since the 
establishment of the Comision Reguladora in October, 1915. 

In these circumstances, and in order to demonstrate to this committee the entire 
good faith of the Yucatan farmer to do no injury to the American manufacturer or the 
American farmer, the Comision Reguladora hereby gives its assurance and proposes 
that it will hold for the period hereinafter mentioned the balance of the sisal crop 
produced in Yucatan for the season ending August 1, which is estimated at 125,000 
Dales over and above our present commitments, at the disposal of this subcommittee, 
to be distributed on its order in such quantities and to such manufacturers as this 
subcommittee may direct, to be used for domestic twine purposes only, so as to insure 
that all undisposed of sisal of this season will be available for manufacture into twine 
for the benefit of American farmers upon the following terms: 

First. The price to be paid shall be those presently prevailing, provided there be 
no ir crease in ocean freight rates, in which event, upon showing made to this sub- 
committee, the price may be increased to that extent. 

Second. That within 15 days from this date any manufacturer desiring additional 
sisal to fill domestic orders for binder twine will file with this subcommittee an affi- 
davit that he needs for manufacture into binder twine for domestic consumption to 
fill orders for the season of 1915-16, ending August 1, 1916, a stated number of bales 
of sisal, and stating such other facts as this subcommittee may prescribe to insure it 
that all manufacturers shall have equal opportunity to obtain sisal for such purposes, 
and not be enabled to accumulate same for speculative purposes or to the injury of 
other manufacturers. 

Third. After 15 days from this date the Comision Reguladora shall have the right 
to dispose of sisal not so required, to be used for any other purpose. 

The Comision Reguladora gives this subcommittee its assurance that it will enter 
into contracts with twine manufacturers for the sale and delivery of sisal; in such 

Suantities and at the prices aforesaid as this committee may request or direct, for 
elivery at the earliest dates available after present commitments are filled and 
without discrimination and in order of the making of such contracts. 

The Comision Reguladora has made the limit of 15 days above mentioned because 
it believes that such time should be ample for manufacturers to present their requests, 
but should the committee deem the time too short, they are willing to extend the 
period 30 days from this date. 
Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) V. A. Rendon, 

General Agent Comision Reguladora del Mercado de Henequen. 



EXHIBIT B. 

[Senate resolution No. 170, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, adopted April 17, 191S.) 

Whereas information has come to the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, which is now investigating the sisal-hemp industry, that 
there is liable to be a shortage of binder twine, owing to an alleged shortage of 
Yucatan sisal, from which the greater portion of binder twine is manufactured, in 
consequence of which the price of that commodity, so essential to the welfare of 
American farmers, may be considerably increased in price; and 

S D— 64-1— vol 42 76 
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Whereas the Comision Reguladora del Mercado de Hennequen denies that there is any 
shortage of sisal and insists that there is more than enough to satisfy all the demands 
of the consumers of binder twine in the United States; and 

Whereas the said Comision Reguladora has made a proposition to the said subcommittee 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, explaining the present status of the 
sisal industry and requesting the said subcommittee to make distribution among 
the manufacturers of the United States of 125,000 bales of sisal, over and above its 
present commitments, in such quantities and to such manufacturers as said com- 
mittee may direct, to be used for domestic twine purposes only in accordance with 
the condition set forth in said proposition dated April 14, 1916, the original now 
being in the hands of said subcommittee on Agriculture and Forestry; and 

Whereas it is of the greatest importance to the American people that all the facts in 
this matter be brought to light, as well as in regard to other raw materials out of 
which binder twine is manufactured, and the price of binder twine be kept at a 
reasonable figure: Therefore be it- 
Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby directed to act upon the 

proposition of the said Comision Reguladora del Mercado de Hennequen in lieu of 

the said subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and to 

report thereon as soon as possible, not to exceed 30 days from April 14, 1916: Be it 

further 
Resolved, That this action is taken without intending to forecast in any way the 

final decision in the pending controversy in regard to the sisal industry or to prejudice 

the rights of any of tne parties thereto. 



EXHIBIT C. 

LIST OF MANUFACTURING CONCERNS TO WHICH WA8 SENT TELEGRAM OF APRIL 21, W&. 

International Harvester Corporation, Harvester Building, Chicago, 111. 

American Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chelsea Fibre Mills, 1155 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

Cupples Cordage Co. of New Jersey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eagle Cordage Mills, Covington, Ky. 

Edward H. Fitler Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Flocker & Co. (Ltd.\ 957 liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. C. Groendyke Co., Miamisburg, Ohio. 

Hooven & Allison, Xenia, Ohio. 

Hoozier Twine Mills, Michigan City, Ind. 

Indianapolis State Prison, Michigan City, Ind. 

International Harvester Co. of New Jersey, Harvester Building, Chicago, 111. 

Thomas Jackson & Son, Reading, Pa. 

Kansas State Penitentiary, Lansing, Kans. 

R. A. Kelley Co., Xenia, Ohio. 

Kentucky River Mills, Frankfort, Ky. 

Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, Ludlow, Mass. 

Michigan State Prison, Jackson, Mich. 

Minnesota State Prison, Stillwater, Minn. 

Missouri State Penitentiary, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Morley Twine & Machinery Co., 1 Sioux City, Iowa. 

New Bedford Cordage Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

New York Cordage Co., Pearl and Wall Streets, New York City. 

North Dakota State Penitentiary, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Peoria Cordage Co., Peoria, 111. 

Philadelphia Cordage Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plymouth Cordage Co., North Plymouth, Mass. 

Portland Cordage Co., Portland, Oreg. 

John Rauschenberger Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rinek Cordage Co., Easton, Pa. 

1 The commission was advised that the Morley Twine & Machinery Co. had been succeeded by the 
fumers' Twine Machinery Co., and a telegram was accordingly sent to that company. 
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E. T. Rugg A Co., Newark, Ohio. 

St. Louis Cordage Mills, 1710 South Eleventh Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul Twine Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

South Dakota Penitentiary, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 

Tuhhs Cordage Co., Kohl Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Wall Rope Works, Beverly, N. J. 

Waterbury Co., 63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

Whitlock Cordage Co., 46 South Street, New York, N. Y. 

Walter A. Wood Mowing & Reaping Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun, Wis. 

Indianapolis Cordage & Implement Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 



EXHIBIT D. 

LIST OF MANUFACTURING CONCERNS TO WHICH WAS SENT A SECOND TELEGRAM UNDER 

DATE OF APRIL 27, 1916. 

Peoria Cordage Co., Peoria, 111. 

Philadelphia Cordage Works. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plymouth Cordage Co., North Plymouth, Mass. 

Portland Cordage Co., Portland, Oreg. 

John Rauschenberger Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rinek Cordage Co., Easton, Pa. 

E. T. Rugg & Co., Newark, Ohio. 

St. Louis Cordage Mills, 1710 South Eleventh Street, St. Louis, lift. 

St. Paul Twine Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

South Dakota State Penitentiary, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Tubbs Cordage Co., Kohl Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Wall Rope WorkB, Beverly, JJ. J. 

Waterbury Co., 63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

Whitlock Cordage Co., 46 South Street, New York City. 

Walter A. Wood Mowing & Reaping Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. T. 

Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun, Wis. 

Indianapolis Cordage & Implement Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 



EXHIBIT E. 

MEMORANDA OF SITUATION WITH RESPECT TO COMPLIANCE OF THE FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION WITH 8ENATE RESOLUTION WITH RESPECT TO 8ISAL. 

The commission has received applications for sisal to the extent of not exceeding 
109,850 bales. With these applications there have come assurances from all but four 
of the fifteen applicants that the sisal applied for is to be used for the manufacture of 
binder twine for domestic use exclusively. The four exceptions are applicants for 
approximately 14,000 bales. 

These applications do not comply strictly with the offer of the Comision Reguladora 
to the Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture and Forestry, in that no affidavits were 
filed by the applicants, respectively, setting forth that the bales of sisal applied for 
were needed l< for manufacture into binder twine for domestic consumption to fill 
orders for the season of 1915-16, ending August 1, 1916." This is due to the fact that 
communication has been largely telegraphic in order to expedite the report to the sub- 
committee. 

In view of the fact that the demands are less than 125,000 bales available for dis- 
tribution, does the Comision Reguladora require, for the strict compliance with its 
offer, that affidavits of the kind and character described in their offer should be filed? 
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EXHIBIT P. 
Comi8ion Rbguladora j>bl Mebcajdo db Henbqubn. 

(defendibnte dbl fodbb ejscutivo dbl bctado de yucatajf.) 

Main office at Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. New York office, 120 Broadway. Victor A. Eendon, 
attorney. N. Escalante Bates, agent 

Nbw York, May i, 1916. 
Mr. Jos. E. Davibs, 

Hotel Knickerbocker j New York. 
Dear Sir: When I called on you at the Hotel Knickerbocker this morning with Mr. 
Bates, you informed me that the Federal Trade Commission had already received ap- 
plications for sisal to the extent not exceeding 109,850 bales, and that with these appli- 
cations there have come assurances, from all but four of the fifteen applicants, that the 
sisal applied for will be used for the manufacture of binder twine. Hie four excep- 
tions are from applicants who need approximately 14,000 bales. 

In view of the fact that the applications are for less than 125,000 bales which are 
available I authorized you, and I hereby confirm on behalf of the ComWion Reguladora 
del Mercado de Henequen, that we will not insist in the case of these 14,000 bales on 
assurance being given that all the hemp will be used only in the manufacture of binder 
twine, and, therefore, we also waive the requirement of affidavits to that effect from 
the manufacturers. 

I have informed Mr. Spencer of the above, and I will also as a matter of courtesy 
advise Mr. Mayer, who represents the Pan-American Trading Co., which company, 
however, is not interested in the sale of hemp, as this is controlled exclusively by 
this Comiaion. 

Very truly, yours, 

(Signed) V. A. Rbndon, 

General Attorney, 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Washington, D. C., April 16, 1916. 
Hon. Reed Smoot, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Smoot: It is generally agreed by both Republicans 
and Democrats that the only practical basis for tne determination of 
the effect of tariff legislation enacted by the Democratic Party in 1913 
is the changes brought about during the period that law was in effect 
prior to the outbreak of the war in Europe, as compared with a cor- 
responding period under Republican tariff laws. For the purpose, 
apparently, of securing data of this kind the Senate recently adopted 
a resolution asking the Secretary of Commerce to furnish information 
regarding imports, exports, and import duties, with a special state- 
ment for the period from the enactment of the existing tariff act to 
the outbreak of the European war, compared wit^h a corresponding 

{>eriod of the previous law. It was generally expected that the data 
urnished would completely cover the need as stated in the Senate's 
request, but the copy of tne document (S. Doc. No. 366) which we 
have just received seems to be lacking in several particulars. 

First. Statistics regarding imports are given for only nine months of 
the period the present law was in force prior to the outbreak? of the 
war. The Underwood tariff became effective October 4, 1913. The 
war in Europe broke out August 1, 1914. Therefore the Underwood 
Act was in force for a period of 10 months unaffected by the war in 
Europe. 

Second. Where statistics are given in Table 11, according to the 
various commodities imported, the figures cover imports entered for 
consumption and not general imports. 

Third. Although in Table 7 general imports are given by groups, 
the various commodities making up the different groups are not 
itemized. 

Fourth. The information furnished by the department does not 
show the quantity of the various commodities imported. 

Because the statistics given by tHe Department of Commerce are 
incomplete in the particulars mentioned, the Republican Publicity 
Association has compiled from official documents of the United 
States Department ol Commerce tables which show the quantity 
and value of general imports for the full 10 months the Underwood- 
Simmons tariff law was in force prior to the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, as compared with the corresponding 10 months in the pre- 
vious year under Republican law, ana also for the corresponding 10 
montlis under Democratic Jaw but with the war in Europe exerting 
its influence as a protective measure. We have avoided duplicating 
any data supplied by the Department of Commerce and published in 
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Senate Document No. 366. At the conclusion of theories of tables 
of imports there is given a summary of imports, exports, and trade 
balances. An index also accompanies the compilation. 

We submit these figures without argument or comment, confident 
that every student 01 these figures will reach the same conclusion 
this association has formed as to the lesson the statistics teach 
regarding the effect of a tariff-for-revenue-only policy. 
Yours, very truly, 

Jonathan Bourne, Jr., 
President Republican Publicity Association. 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND TRADE BALANCES. 



General imports of merchandise into the United States, during the first 10 months of the 
Democratic tariff of 1913 (Oct. 4, 1913 to July SI, 1914) , under peace conditions be/ore 
the European war, compared with the corresponding periods of the Republican tariff under 
peace conditions, and the Democratic tariff under the influence of protective war conditions. 

(Compiled by the Republican Publicity Association from official statistics oi the United States Depart* 
ment of Commerce. Revised and corrected to 8ept. 17, 1015, by the department] 

NOTES. 

1. Where no figures appear in the columns it indicates imports, ii any, are returned with "All other 
articles" at end of the compilation. 

2. Imports for a fractional part of a 10-months period are not shown as the intent is to furnish a compari- 
son of the three complete periods of 10 months each. In some cases, however, fractional parts are given 
and accompanied with a foot note, but, in all other cases the fractions of a period are included with "All 
other articles" at end ol compilation. 

IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 



Articles imported. 



10 months ended July 31— 



1013. 
Republican 
peace period. 



1014. 
Democratic 
peace period. 



1016. 
Democratic 
war period. 



Agricultural implements and parts of (free). 

AlnTnlnnm; 

Crude, scrap, etc. (dut)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Manufactures of (dut) 

Animals: 
Cattle i— 

Number (free) 

(dut.) 

Value(free) 

(dut) 



26,861,608 

14,406,384 

$731,380 



12,617,770 
12,108,681 
$1,207,074 



$301,421 



10,252,366 

$1,766,514 

$368,307 



1,432 

403,636 

$245,468 

$6,087,801 



748,020 
*$i7*234,786 



468,106 
*$i4,*660,"637 



Total cattle.. 



$6,333,340 



$17,234,786 



$14,660,637 



Horses i 



Number (free). . 

(dut). 

Value (free).... 

(dut).... 



Total horses. 



4,201 

4,364 

$1,142,727 

$409,461 



3,162 

28,608 

$060,508 

$1,052,115 



014 

8,034 

$170,407 

$432,066 



$1,652,188 



$2,011,713 



$611,663 . 



Sheep i— 

Number (free)., 
(dut). 

Value (free) 

(dut).... 

Total sheep... 



821 

12,966 

$22,899 

$65,736 



225,632 



126,012 



$623,208 



$375,423 



$88,634 



$623,208 



$375,423 



All other, including fowls and live poultry (free). . . 
^ (dut).. 

Total animals: i 

Free of duty 

Dutiable 



$447,440 
$228,207 



$1,868,633 
$6,791,384 



$2,686,993 
$686,996 



$21,304,684 
$1,639,111 



$1,782,006 
$663,062 

$16,006,662 
$086,108 



Total. 



$8,649,917 



$22,943,605 



$17,081,670 



i The Republican tariff made all animals dutiable, except those imported specially for breeding purposes 
and as teams of persons emigrating to the United States. The Democratic tariff reduced the duty on 
horses, mules, and poultry and placed cattle, sheep, hogs, and all other animals on the free list, in addition 
to continuing the exemption from duty of animals for Dreeding and as teams of immigrants. 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND TRADE BALANCES. 
IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES— Continued. 



Articles imported. 



10 months ending July 81— 



1013. 
Republican 
peace period. 



1014. 
Democratic 
peace period. 



1015. 
Democratic 
war period. 



Antimony: 
Orel 



Tons (gross weight).. 
- y).. 



Pounds (antimony). 

Value : 

Matte, regulus or metal (dut. )— 

Pounds (antimony) 

Value 



Total antimony— 

Pounds (antimony).. 
Value 



Articles, the growth, produce, and manufacture of the ! 
United States, returned: 
Automobiles (free)— 

Number 

Value 

An other (free) 

Art works: 

The production of American artists (free) 

All other (free) 

(dut.) 

Asbestos: 

Unmanufactured (free)— 

Tons 

Value. 



Manufactures of (dut. ) . 



Aspbaltum and bitumen: 

Tons 

Value 

Beads and bead ornaments (dut. ) 

Bones, hoofs, and horns, unmanufactured (free).. 
Brass, fit only for remanufacture (free): 

Pounds 

Value 



Breadstuffs: 

Bread and biscuit (free) 

(dut.) 

Corni— 

Bushels 

Value - 

Farinaceous substances, and preparations of, such 

as sago, tapioca, etc. (free) 

Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations 
(dut.)- 

Pounds 

Value. 



OatsJduU— 
'tels... 



Bushels 
Value- 



Rice: 

Uncleaned, tncludinrpaddy (dut.)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Cleaned (dut.)— 

Pounds.. 

Value.. ..x 

Rice flour, rice meal, and broken rice (dut)— 

Pounds 

Value 



Total rice- 
Pounds., 
Value.... 



Wheat- 
Bushels (free)... 
(dut.).. 

Value (free) 

(dut.).... 
Wheat flour- 
Barrels (free) . . . 
(dut.).. 

Value (free) 

(dut.).... 



15,4^2,742 
$017,011 



430 

$781,468 

$12,681,860 

$620,106 
$37,203,688 
$1,228,006 



67,741 

$1,635,024 

$332,342 

164,041 

$727,780 

$1,441,011 

$734,608 

7.877,638 
$818,507 



$223,246 

286,740 
$162,022 

$1,751,510 



01,307,576 
$4,107,321 

80,621 
$37,013 



44,365,008 
$1,663,660 

27,781,360 
$1,032,332 

110,762,310 
$2,278,079 



182,809,638 
$4,964,861 



477,003 
"$37i,*868 



81,577 
*$335,*385 



555 
866,565 
$24,121 

10,480,292 
$560,798 



11,345,857 
$593,919 



295 

$605,721 

$13,305,062 

$593,218 

$21^483,627 

1372,806 



55,791 

$1,237,938 

$335,146 

155,698 

$770,014 

$1,707,514 

$972,638 

5.435,186 
$589,511 



$221,531 
$173,452 

13,607,768 
$8,688,572 

$1,344,392 



110,494,033 
$4,991,763 

22,512,096 
$7,984,609 



43,403,480 
$1,475,252 

96,353,201 
$3,029,302 

108,364,185 
$1,889,711 



248,120,866 
$0,394,265 



175 

$1,786,279 

2 

78,198 

$8 

$316,689 



1,094 

1,466,645 

$86,421 

13,443,154 
$1,811,820 



14,899,799 
$1,898,241 



322 

$611,195 

$12,467,173 

$188,989 

$13,790,776 

$228,824 



59,481 

$1,341,409 

$156,552 

64,823 
$369,475 
$730,507 
$677,613 

7,838,668 
$734,248 



$151,268 
$75,849 

4,800,966 
$2,989,802 

$1,170,151 



41,370,407 
$2,399,697 

288,700 
$149,109 



85,534,898 
$2,182,186 

103,327,372 
$2,394,933 

61,820,469 
$1,105,374 



250,682,739 
$5,682,493 



$437,832 

5 

45,672 

$35 

$240,967 



Dutiable under Republican and free under Democratic tariff. 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND TRADE BALANCES. 
IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES-Continued. 



Articles imported. 



10 months ended July 31— 



1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 



1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 



1915. 
Democratic 
war period. 



Breadstuff)*— Continued. 

AU other breadstufls (free)... 
{dut.). 



Total breadstufls. 



Bristles: 

Not sorted, bunched, or prepared (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Sorted, bunched, or prepared (dut.)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Bronte, manufactures of (dut.) 

Broom corn: * 

Tons 

Value 

Brushes, feather dusters, and hair pencils (dut.) . 
Buttons, and parts of (dut. ) 



Cars, carriages, other vehicles, and parts of: 
Automobiles (dut.)— 

Number 

Value 

Parts of automobiles, except tires (dut.) 

Bicycles, motor and other cycles, and parts of (dut.) 
All other (dut.) 



Total cars, etc. 



Cement: Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic: * 

100 pounds 

Value 



Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines: 
Adds: 

Carbolic (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Oxalic (dut.>- 

Pounds 

Value 

All other (free) 

(dut.) 



Total acids. 



Alizarin and alizarin dyes (free)— 

Pounds 

Value. 



Ammonia, muriate of, or sal ammoniac (dut.> 
Pounds 



Value 
Argols or wine lees (dut.)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Arsenic, and sulphide of, or orpiment (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Cinchona bark, and alkaloids or salts of— 

Barks, cinchona or other, from which quinine 
may be extracted (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Quinia, sulphate of, and all alkaloids or salts of 
cinchona park (free}— 

Ounces 

Value 



$1,3G9,121 



$13,413,245 



13,697 
$10,834 

3.095.828 

$2,935,811 

$622, 137 

154 

$11,241 

$1,724,614 

$1,622,913 



572 

$1,364,934 

$204,941 

$171,123 

$16,708 



$1,757,706 



281,645 
$114,538 



6,839,363 
$550,524 

6,812,896 
$338,760 
$406,584 
$217,944 



$1,513,812 



7,112,578 
$1,624,575 

8,547,518 
$420,593 

23,497,926 
$1,906,561 

7,439,973 
$312,932 



2,570,416 
$261,300 



3,019,352 
$544,568 



CoaHar distillates, preparations, or products: 
AnUinesalts: * / 

Pounds 

Value 

Colors or dyes (dut.) 

» Dutiable under Republican and free under Democratic tariff. 
• Free under Republican and dutiable under Democratic tariff. 



4.173,154 

$305,465 

$5,884,013 



$528,445 
$2,515,182 



$34,945,257 



26,924 
$24,643 

2,738,257 

$2,527,820 

$574,217 

1,399 

$155,220 

$1,780,737 

$1,727,745 



208 
$424,705 
$859,331 
$231,709 
$22,229 



$1,537,974 



299,337 
*127,621 



7,298,061 
$435,466 

7,519,913 
$373,536 
$199,932 
$947,272 



$1,956,206 



2,274,019 
$733,077 

7,446,626 
$378,292 

26,236,302 
$2,918,880 

3.673,286 
$141,830 



3,412,207 
$453,993 

2,103,946 | 
$476,295 | 



I 



2,319,046 i 

$164,636 

$6,065,614 | 



$446,108 
$1,173,357 



$14,916,762 



33,942 
$1,152 

3,356,819 

$3,038,880 

$371,141 

21 

$1,682 

$1,251,828 

$749,153 



243 
$419,521 
$655,470 
$62,049 
$12,351 



$1,149,391 



206,166 
$74,262 



2,156,165 
$122,960 

2.983,747 
$184,758 
$216,664 
$849,301 



$1,373,683 



5,028,243 
$1,320,275 

2,984,254 
$151,123 

27,582,601 
$2,902,033 

3.199,308 
$144,978 



3,042,309 
$441,516 

1,491,934 
$380,870 



550,963 

$104,477 

•4,814,729 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND TRADE BALANCES. 
IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES— Continued 





10 months ended July 31— 


Articles imported. 


1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 


1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1015. 
Democratic 
war period. 


ChomJcals, drugs, dyes, and medicines— Continued. 
Coal-tar distillates, preparations, or products— Con. 
Dead or creosote oil (free)— 

Gallons 


58,122,300 

$3,144,105 

$1,207,098 

$587,930 


47,017,020 

$2,878,224 

$250,527 

$1,032,043 


27,900,638 


Value 


$474; 932 


All other (free) 


(dut.) 






Total coal-tar, etc .* . , 


$11,128,071 


$10,391,044 


$7, 705,283 




Extracts for tanning: 
Quebracho 1 — 

Pounds 


74,035,011 
$1,855,711 

7,911,013 
$301,027 


82,585,144 
$2,310,012 

0,422,813 
$210,905 


107,350,460 


Value 


$3,333,174 


All other i- 

Pounds 


5,266,881 


Value 


$177,080 






Total extracts: > 

Pounds 


81,940,024 
$2,157,438 


80,007,957 
$2,530,517 


112,016,341 


Value 


$3,510,264 






Fusil ofl or amylic alcohol (dut.>=- 

Pounds 


4,840,225 
$1,035,804 

32,200,728 
$3,947,777 


4,674,475 
$885,230 

27,878,207 
$3,484,172 


?&2 


Value 


Glycerin, crude (dut.)— 

Pounds 


14,615,311 


Value 


$1,815,121 


Gums: 

Camphor, crude, natural *— 

Pounds 


3,890,115 
$1,037,006 

500,130 
$106,003 

12,672,399 
$4,805,099 

20,309,849 
$2,431,400 

14,031,842 
$015,257 

17,040,916 

$2,676,739 

$1,302,440 

$173,802 


2,411,303 
$053,547 

545,028 
$175,321 

4,077,010 
$1,806,991 

26,230,418 
$2,004,977 

12,540.216 
$470,848 

15,708,121 

$2,550,990 

$004,450 

$072,270 


3.102,150 


Value 


$8^408 


Camphor, refined and synthetic (dut.)— 

Pounds 


1.012,616 


Value 


fe&totf 


Chicle (dut.)— 

Pounds 


0,532,981 


Value 


$2,'435i605 


Copal, kauri, and damar (free)— 

Pounds ... 


22,147,320 


Value 


$2,101,169 


Gambler or terra japonica (free)— 

Pounds 


11.015, 057 


Value 


$472,963 


Shellac (free)— 

Pounds 


18,196,537 


Value 


$2,007,177 
$608,144 


All other gums (free) .-. 


(dut.) 


$520,296 






Total gums 


$13,269,134 


$10,018,400 


$0,575,404 






Indigo, natural or snythetic (free)— 

Pounds 


0,782,158 
$904,504 

208,215 
$582,313 

7,005,349 
$552,723 

104,950,514 
$1,804,833 

59,770,420 
$491,881 

5,085,881 
$608,338 

307,833,030 
$1,531,740 


0,291,374 
$850,933 

187,388 
$410,830 

$003,140 

00,288,254 
$1,580,340 

80,730,447 
$357,021 

2,073,934 
$480,170 

244,185,117 
$1,265,010 


6,206,096 


Value 


$i;589,8» 
660,850 


Iodine, crude or resublimed (free) *— 

Pounds 


Value 


$1,145,183 


Lactarene or casein (free)— 

Pounds 


VS# 


Value 


Licorice root *— 

Pounds 


■was 


Value 


Lime, chloride of, or bleaching powder (dut.)— 
Pounds 


11,535,562 


Value 


$130,740 


Lime, citrate of *— 


6,741,383 


Value 


$1,187,016 


Kagnesite. calcined, not purified (free)— 

Pounds 


70,804,612 


Va*ie 


MSB 



» Dutiable under Republican and free under Temocratic tariff. 
* Free under Republican and dutiable under Pemocratlc tariff. 

» Imports in 1913 column Is crude iodine (free). Resublimed was dutiable under Republican tariff and 
imports for 1913 are included in ''all other chemicals, etc." 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS; AND TRADE BALANCES. 
IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATBS-Contmoed. 



» Dutiable under Republican and free under Democratic tariff. 

* Imports for one month only (July. 1014). 

• Free under Republican and dutiable under Democratic tariff. 





10 months ending July 31— 


Articles imported. 


1013. 
Republican 
peace period. 


1014. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1015. 
Democratic 
war period. 


Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines— Continued. 
Opium containing 9 per cent and over of morphia 
(dut)- 
Pounds . . 


507,801 
$2,472,566 


238,813 
$1,032,601 


428,783 
$2,167,926 


Value 




Potash (exceptfertillzer): 
Carbonate of (free)— 

Pounds 


10.251,271 
$586,442 

008,071 
$132,184 

7,785,933 


17.495,348 
$516,511 

594,075 
$80,367 


11,286,134 


Value 


$368,187 


Cyanide of 1 — 

Pounds 


1,761,039 


Value 


$163,321 


Hydrate of, or caustic, not in sticks or rolls 


Value 


$303,628 






Hydrate of, containing not more than 15 per 
cent of caustic soda (free)— 
Pounds 


6,981,965 
$268,869 

2,701,047 
$01,660 

5.003,521 
$462,406 


4.080,142 
$188,473 

14,856 


Value *■ 




Nitrate of. or saltpeter, crude (free)— 

POUndS. .r -- TT -.rrr---. r - t w.Trr, 


9,501,786 
$248,037 

5,067,432 
$447,267 


Value 


$1,477 
3,132.401 


All other, except fertiliser (dut.)— 
Pounds , . - , r . - - - T - - 


Value 


$300,006 






Ponnda ..,,..,- 


42,515,303 
$1,717,548 


32,865,056 
$1,410,822 


20,274,661 




$1,030,654 






Preparations, medicinal (dut.). .rrTTrrrrTxr T . , , 


$1,363,046 


$752,060 


$360,241 




Soda- 
Cyanide of i— 

Pounds ...... a .».., r - T T ,,-.- T , TT . T . 




« 134,302 
■ $10, 630 

442,511 

$13,420,167 

» $4,507 

$473,010 


5,822,766 


Value v L. 


$000,187 

550,528 

$15,867,875 

$33,371 

$468,870 


Nitrate of (free)— 

Tons 


550,605 
$10,426,660 




All other salts of (free) 


(dut) 


$280,507 




Total soda. T .-.-..-, T - T , 


$10,716,257 


$13,017,323 


$17,270,312 




Tons . 

Value •••••• . 


0,343 
$104,281 


13,205 
$246,003 


-20,805 
$345,270 


Sumac: 

Ground (dut.)— 

Pounds .-r , T .., r ., T .. TT . T , rTII 


11,432,553 
$243,856 




Value 






Ground or unground (free)— 


10.761,310 
$263,543 

648,636 
$1,670,487 
$4,103,340 
$6,959,563 


12.415,648 
$304,441 


Value 




Vanilla beans*— 

Ponnd* 


026,240 
$2,870,213 
$4,716,366 
$6,146,047 


701.583 


Value 


$1,836,270 


AH other chemicals, drugs, dyes, etc. (free) 


$4,404,666 


(dut.) 


$6,063,808 






Free of duty 


$60,260,265 
$33,200,378 


$36,946,641 
$33,125,070 


$40,002,806 


Dutiable 


$20,094,964 






Total 


$83,550,643 


$70,072,617 


$69,187,840 




China clay or Kaolin (dut.>— 

Tons 


211,681 
$1,434,860 

10,160 
$174,000 


224,732 
$1,480,501 

30,866 
$228,718 


177,130 


Value 


$1,146,810 


All other (free)— 

Tons 


10,413 




$80,010 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND TRADE BALANCES. 
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10 months ended July 81— 


Articles imported. 


1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 


1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1915. 
Democratic 
war period. 


Clays or earths— Continued. 
All other (dut.)— 

Tons 


65,770 
$343,017 


56,950 
$375,470 


41,890 


Value 


$252,613 






Total clays or earths- 
Tons 


296,511 
$1,951,885 


321,087 
$2,084,779 


229,403 


Value 


$1,489,371 






Clocks and watches: 

Clocks and parts of (dut.) 


$637,342 
$2,176,639 


$764,705 
$2,936,371 


$528, 23 


Watches, and parts of (dut.) 


$2,724,816 






Total clocks and watches 


$2,813,981 


$8,701,076 


$3,253,098 






Coal and coke: 
' Anthracite coal (free)— 

Tons 


670 
$3,137 

1,248,900 
$3,404,358 

80,473 
$371,927 

122,793,265 
$15,605,444 

3,005,896 
$676,718 

706,035,043 
$96,327,985 

405,465 
69,109,493 
$7,947,046 

25,954 
23,323,980 
$3,597,477 


15,987 
$27,932 

1,136,014 
$3,132,040 

96,384 
$469,064 

148,887,566 
$17,182,468 

2,787,174 
$632,805 

905,957,977 
$99,793,408 

337,737 
71,136,958 
$8,231,628 

26,695 
18,919,188 
$2,714,661 


3,403 


Value ».... 


$15,516 


Bituminous coal *— 

Tons 


1,220,254 


Value. 


$3,499,861 


Coke ' — 

Tons 


61,189 


Value 


$273,147 


Pounds 


178,061,049 




$21,837,193 


Cocoa and chocolate, prepared or manufactured, not 
including confectionery (dut.)— 
Pounds 


1,953,157 


Value 


$433,092 


Coffee (free)— 


979,806,901 
$91,810,200 


Value 


Copper in ore, etc.: 
Ore (free)— 

Tons (gross weight) 


277,968 


Pounds (copper content) 


69,733,899 
$7,539,499 


Value 


Matte and regulus, coarse copper and cement, in- 
cluding concentrates (free)— 
Tons (gross weight) 


27,109 


Pounds (coppercontent ) 


18,915,918 


Value 


$2,421,572 




Total copper in ore, etc.: 

Tons (gross) 


431,419 
92,433,473 
$11,544,523 


364,432 
90,056,146 
$10,946,184 


305,077 
88,649,777 
$0,961,068 


Pounds (copper) 


Value. . . I . .* T . . .' 




Copper, and manufactures of: 

Pigs, ingots, bars, and plates (free)— 

Pounds 


247,108,959 
$37,753,575 

5.843,363 
$746,987 

1.534,302 
$267,386 


205,597,256 
$29,585,906 

4.966,189 
$613,513 

1.099,068 
$178,239 


128,464,392 
$17,828,236 

6,800,306 


Value 


Pounds 




$748,869 

168,223 
$23,496 


Composition metal, copper chief value (free)— 

Pounds 


Value 






Total pigs, etc.: 

Pounds 


254,486,624 

$38,767,948 

$98,231 


211,662,508 

$30,377,658 

$173,961 


184,932,929 

$18,600,601 

$37,451 


Value 


All other (dut.) 




Total copper, and manufactures of 


$38,866,179 


$30,551,619 


$18,638,054 




Cork: 

Wood or hark, unmanufactured (free) , . ... 


$2,812,150 
$1,857,810 


$3,128,896 
$2,262,196 


$2,291,6* 


Manufactures of (dut.) 



i Dutiable under Republican and free under Democratic tariff. 
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10 months ended July 31— 


Articles imported. 


1013. 
Republican 
peace period. 


1014. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1915. 
. Democratic 
war period. 


Cotton, and manufactures of: 
Unmanufactured (free)— 

Pounds 


105,464,858 
910,809,543 


123,648,203 
919,005,875 


160,941,488 


Value 


921,008,807 


Manufactures of— 

Cotton thread (except spool) and carded yarn, 
warps, or warp yarn (dut.)— 
Pounds 




6,227,866 
93,601,887 

36,735,303 

96,712,274 

9356,860 

928,743,218 

3,503,601 
91,808,650 

38,205,707 
81,808,481 


5,793,835 
93,480,082 

56,713,780 

910.896,575 

9316,416 

927,935,968 

2,884,328 
91,440,241 

21,342,806 
91,078,968 


4,825,570 


Value t 


92,691,619 
36, 978, 608 


Cloths (dut.)— 

Bquare yards ,,,,,.,...,,...-. , ... , . . 


Value 


95,671,198 


Handkerchiefs or mufflers (Hut,). 


9196,080 

815,089,005 

2,815,667 
91,287,779 


Laces, edgings, embroideries, insertings, neck 
rufflings, ruchincs, trimmings, tuckings, lace 
window curtains, etc. (dut.) 


Plushes, velvets, velveteens, and other pile fab- 
rics, except corduroys (dut)— 
8quare yards 


Value.. 


Waste or flocks (free)— 

Pounds 


7,151,611 


Value . 


9292,802 


Wearing appav^F- 
Knit goods— 

Stockings, hose, and half hose (dut.)— 
Dozen pairs 




1,773,124 

92.178,772 

9302,593 


2,195,768 
92,759,361 
92,821,246 


1,050,531 


Value 


81,174,639 


All other knit (dut.) 


92,127,730 




Total knit goods 


92,481,365 


96,580,607 


93,302,369 






All other wearing apparel (dut.) 


93,343,466 


91,625,634 


9968,391 




Total wearing apparel 


95,824,831 


97,206,241 


94,270,760 


All other manufactures of 




$4,534,240 


97,932,641 


95,430,198 


Total manufactures of *. 


953,380,350 


960,287,182 


935,829,441 




Dyewoods, in a crude state: 
Logwood (free)— 

Tons 


27,808 
9362, 311 

3,825 
953,332 


21,464 
9248,094 

6,265 
902,347 


49,743 


Value 


9688,360 


All other (free)— 

Tons 


14,626 


Value 


9215,668 




Total dyewoods, crude- 
Tons 


31,633 
9415,643 


27,729 
9340,441 


04,369 
9904,028 


Value 




Earthen, stone, and chinaware: 

China, porcelain, parian, and bisque ware (dut.)— 
Not decoratea or ornamented 


9919,773 

96,868,045 

9418,245 


9750,541 
95,520,220 
91,909,124 


9490,435 


Decorated or ornamented. , 


93,936,909 
92,184,545 


All other (dut.) 




Total earthen, etc 


98,206,063 


98,188,885 


96,611,889 




Eggs of poultry:* 

Dozen . 




6,028,104 
81,089,941 


2,731,243 
9376,504 


Value 






■ "i— ■ 


Electric lamps: 
Arc (dut )- 

Number , 


1,578 
925,450 

1,076,415 
958,303 

3.974,505 
9356,938 


1,277 
925,544 

1,076,130 
968,953 

6.384,626 
9492,904 


2 


Value ' 


938 


Incandescent- 
Carbon filament (dut)— 

Number.,., r > AMM 


334,613 
915,195 

5,130,661 
9509,974 


Value 


Metal filament (dut>- 

Number 


Value 






Total electric lamps 


9440,790 


9587,401 


9525,207 







» Dutiable under Republican and free under Democratic tariff. 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND TRADE BALANCES. 
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Articles imported. 



10 months ending July 31— 



1013. 
Republican 
peace period. 



1014. 
Democratic 
peace period. 



WIS. 
Democrstfe 
war period. 



Bxplostres: 

Fulminates, gunpowder, etc*.. 



All other (dut 



Total exploafress. 



Feathers, etc., natural and artificial: 
Feathers and downs, crude, etc.— 

Ostrich (dut.) 

AD other (dut.) I 

Feathers, etc., dressed, colored, or manufactured, 

and not suitable for millinery ornaments (dut.) . . . . 

Feathers, suitable for millinery ornaments, and 

flowers, fruits, etc., artificial or ornamental, and 

manufactures of (dut.) 



Total feathers, etc. 



Fertilisers: 

Ammonia, sulphate of (free)— 

Tons 

Value 

Bone dust, bone ash, and bone meal (free)— 

Tons * 

Value 

Guano (free)— 

Tons 

Value 

Kainit (free)— 

Tons 

Value 

Manure salts (free)— 

Tons 

Value 

Potash- 
Muriate of (free)— 

Tons 

Value 

Sulphate of (free)— 

Tons 

Value 

All other substances used only as fertilizers (free) . 



Total fertilizers (free). 



Fibers, vegetable (except cotton), and textile 
and manufactures of: 
Unmanufactured- 
Flax*— 

Tons 

Value 

Hemp i— 

Tons 

Value 

Istl© or Tampico fiber (free)— 

Tons 

Value 

Jute and jute butts (free)— 

Tons 

Value 

Kapoc (free)— 

Tons 

Value 

Manila (free)— 

Tons 

Value 

New Zealand flax (free)— 

Tons 

Value 

8isel grass (free)— 



»J grass ( 
Tons.. 
Value. 



$494,281 



$6,448,546 
$1,653,579 

$1,218,139 
$2,325,458 



$10,645,722 



55,547 
$3,755,745 

27,805 
$665,387 

19,711 
$351,427 

364,382 
$1,676,690 

148,093 
$1,455,290 



165,074 
$6,613,205 

34.810 
$1,451,017 
$3,469,185 



$18,437,946 



10,536 
$3,397,804 

6,827 
$1,819,397 

8,435 
$923,356 

114,625 
$8,708,531 

2.440 
$696,489 

56,738 
$10,690,199 

5,752 
$724,172 

123,483 
$14,612,176 



$276,122 
$449,279 



$725,401 



$3,143,526 
$374,211 

$114,583 
$3,021,057 



$6,663,377 



70.351 
$4,557,668 

%t5,730 



20,969 
$734,725 

465,173 
$2,228,385 

213,282 
$2,271,342 



206,679 
$6,917,601 

40.993 
$1,734,947 
$6,128,354 



$24,457,841 



9,507 
$2,760,538 

8,813 
$1,658,421 

8,731 
$863,170 

102,066 
$10,854,936 

1,776 
$436,636 

42,604 
$8,392,224 

4,768 
$629,774 

197,420 
$23,485,318 



$197,337 
$210,161 



$493,301 



$1,9W,MG 
$216,441 

$16,401 
$2,104,6* 



$4,857,487 



38.576 
$2,185,071 

14,316 
$366. tft 

17,563 
$468, 714 

7.JM 
$68,456 

24,361 

$338,56) 



71,131 
$2,660,381 

14,59 

$758,331 

$2, 571.7*1 



$9,439,133 



3,938 
$1,725,96 

4,483 
$1,009,993 

8,386 
$763,065 

78 039 
$4,587,491 

3,891 
$774,318 

49,99) 
$8,644,737 

2,306 

$330,697 

161,881 
$17,833, IU 



» Dutiable under Republican and free under Demooratto tariff. 



» Dutiable under Republican and free 
•All dutiable under Republican tariff. 
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Articles Imported. 



Fibers, vegetable, etc.— Continued. 
Unmanufactured— Continued. 
All other (free)— 

Tons 

Value 



Total unmanufactured— 

Tons 

Value 



Manufactures of— 
Bags of jute (dut)— 

Pounds. 

Value 

Binding twine (free)— 

Pounds. 

Value 

Coir yarn (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Fabrics, plain woven— 

Bagging, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics 
suitable for covering cotton i— 

Square yards 

Value 



Burlaps, or plain woven fabrics of single 
Jute yarn- 
Not bleached, etc. (free)— 

Pounds 

Bleached, etc.* (dut.p'" •"•*••••*••" 

Pounds 

Value 



Total burlap * 
Pounds... 
Value 



Fabrics of flax, hemp, or ramie, including shirt- 
ing cloth (dut.)— 

Square yards 

Value......... ...... ....................... 

Handkercl^lsYdnt!).*."!!!!^"!!!!!!!]!!"!]!! 
Laces, embroideries, etc., and articles made 

thereof (dut.) 

Yarn (dut.)— 

Pounds 

Value 

All other manufactures (dut.) 



Total manufactures. . 



Fish: 



l 

f 
» 
i 



Cored or preserved— 

Cod, haddock, hake, and pollock im- 
pounds 

Value 

Fish (except shell fish) packed in oil, etc. (dut) . . 
Herring i— 

Pounds 

Value 

Mackerel l- 

Pounds 

Value 

AH other (free) 

(dut.) 

Fresh fish i— 

Pounds 

Value 

Shellfish: 

Crab meat (free)— 

Pounds 

Value : 



10 months ended July 31— 



1013. 
Republican 
peace period. 



10,864 
$1,062,085 



339,700 
$42,124,209 



46,229,625 
$3,943,355 

7.084,379 
$620,953 

7.089,796 
$308,231 



7,122,426 
$484,939 



352,762,524 
$32,555,990 



116,440,021 
$18,586,907 
$1,500,407 

$3,064,631 

2,371,634 

$605,087 

$3,528,501 



$65,199,001 



24,449,435 
$1,351,281 
$2,230,899 

59,092,054 
$2,456,166 

21,850.260 
$1,115,165 



$1,522,845 

47,732,829 
$2,111,280 



2.159,216 
$365,503 



1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 



7,738 
$679,538 



383,412 
$49,560,455 



52,465,993 
$4,329,531 

7,724,527 
$710,960 

8.204,697 
$375,083 



10,237,315 
$696,342 



413,787,081 
$34,852,923 

"223,725 
> $19, 523 



414,010,806 
$34,872,446 



77,207,009 
$11,145,452 
$2,039,548 

$2,676,931 

8,832,763 

$796,192 

$12,417,768 



$70,060,253 



36,511.688 
$1,822,236 
$2,667,652 

80,688,047 
$2,612,657 

25,117,867 

$1,443,397 

$776,369 

$1,702,029 

60,868,643 
$2,797,625 



2.260,057 
$380,796 



1915. 
Democratic 
war period. 



1 Dutiable under Republican and free under Democratic tariff. 

• Imports for one month only (July, 1914.) 

• All dutiable under Republican tariff. 



S D— 64-1— vol 42 77 



6,377 
$507,104 



319, 126 
$36,095,395 



46,301,753 
$3,139,208 

5.251,406 
$491,558 

7.354,925 
$379,945 



5,273,800 
$386,234 



323,684,916 
$21,854,076 

2,452,009 
$114,719 



326,136,925 
$21,968,795 



46,029,820 
$7,607,885 
$1,752,390 

$1,938,693 

2,274,906 

$680,181 

$10,011,542 



$48,356,431 



Digitized by 



34,755,526 
$1,597,523 
$2,320,498 

68,771.687 
$2,193,695 

18,554,997 

$1,208,225 

$740,797 

$1,257,322 

75.889,420 
$3,389,526 



1.647,009 
1282,500 



Google 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND TRADE BALANCES. 
IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES— Continual. 



Articles imported. 



10 months ended July 31— 



1013. 
Republican 
peace period. 



1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 



1015. 
Democratic 
war period. 



Fish— Continued. 

Shellfish— Continued. 
Lobsters- 
Canned (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

All other (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Shrimps and other shellfish and turtles (free). 



Total fish. 



Fruits and nuts: 
Fruits- 
Bananas (free)— 

Bunches 

Value 

Currants (dut.)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Dates (dut.)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Figs (dut.)- 

Pounds 

Value 

Grapes (dut.)— 

Cubic feet 

Value 

Lemons (dut.).. 



Olives (dut.)— 

Gallons 

Value 

Oranges (dut.) 

Pineapples (dut.) 

Raisins and other dried grapes (dut.] 

Ppunds 

Value 

Fruits, preserved (dut.) 

All other fruits (free) 

(dut.) 



Total fruits. 



Nuts- 



Almonds (dut.*— 

Not shelled- 
Pounds 1 

Value 

Shelled- 
Pounds 

Value 

Coconuts in the shell (free) 

Coconut meat, broken, or copra (dut.) 

Not shredded, etc.— 

Pounds 

Value 

Shredded, etc.— 

Pounds 

Value 

Cream and Brazil' — 

Pounds 

Value 

Filberts (dut.)— 

Not shelled- 
Pounds 

Value 

Shelled- 
Pounds 

Value 

Peanuts (dut.)— 

Not shelled- 
Pounds 

Value 

Shelled- 
Pounds 

Value 



2.388.836 
$720,351 

5.107,563 
1486,324 
$454,540 



$12,814,854 



35,700,717 
$12,161,078 

42,175,268 
$1,374,231 

17.480,768 
$348,290 

15,711,638 

$878,368 

1,095,538 
$1,311,155 
$4,816,919 

3,357,106 

$1,570,135 

$254,484 

$1,251,426 

2,476,149 
$234,283 
$655,336 
$549,275 
$454,665 



$25,859,645 



2.176,156 
$187,422 

12,757,287 
$3,069,901 
$1,573,258 



20.776,930 
1938,888 

5.219,223 
$393,934 

5.562,100 
$431,882 

7.005,868 
$514,631 

1.844,516 
$273,000 

11.501,250 
$441,924 

8.671,396 
$419,754 



1.711,615 
$623,311 

5,445,443 
$554,698 
$493,068 



$15,873,838 



40,404,636 
$13,782,537 

26,887,583 
$1,043,759 

32,355,829 
$644,770 

18,821,216 
$910,294 

1,266,482 
$1,523,325 
$4,953,660 

4,851,121 

$2,095,430 

$62' 224 

$1,254,357 

4.574,342 
$304,867 
$1,043,748 
$651,731 
$742,132 



$29,012,834 



4.656,466 
$528,373 

11,970,880 
$3,640,741 
$1,752,066 



87, . 
$1,903,680 

7,703,456 
$603,977 

25,757,322 
$1,301,124 



9.154,763 
$679,312 

1.646,81ft 
$262,422 



17.601,922 



24,863,001 
$1,006,290 



1,895,145 
$477,685 

6.594, 511 
$613,377 
$567,291 



$14,648,419 



31,512,482 
$10,449,294 

24,953,638 
$1,000,109 

332,270 
-556 

20,269,598 
$1,008,391 

1,295,281 
$1,489,187 
$2,300,421 

3,319,091 

$? 437, 797 

$48,591 

$1,244,377 

2,543,952 
$227, 1M 
$821,147 
$431,088 
$602,410 



821,442,481 



4.655,613 
$477,881 

12, 230, 583 
$3,075,845 
$1,262,849 



98,409,291 
$3,506,150 

\3S 



10.733,755 
$856,438 






Free under Republican and dutiable under Dtmocratfc tariff. 
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Articles imported. 



10 months ending July 31— 



1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 



1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 



1915. 
Democratic 
war period. 



Fruits and nuts— Continued. 
Nuts— Continued. 
Walnuts (dut.)— 
Not shelled- 
Pounds 

Value 

Shelled- 
Pounds 

Value 

All other nuts (free) . . 
(dut.). 



Total nuts 

Total fruits and nuts . 

Furs, and manufactures of: 
Furs and fur skins — 



17,267,305 
$1,374,107 

10,332,680 

$2,202,495 

$287,521 

$637,088 



26,067,613 
$2,129,990 

8,728,468 

$2,000,846 

$520,228 

$751,727 



$12,745,805 
$38,605,450 



Undressed (free). 

Dressed furs, on the skin (dut.). 



$14,037,662 
$4,773,909 



$17,920,739 
$46,933,573 



Manufactures of— 

Hats, bonnets, and hoods (dut.)— 

Dozen 

Value 

All other, including waste (dut.). . . 



Total manufactures 

Total furs and manufactures of. 



26,455 

$442, 469 

$1,548,956 



$1,991,425 



$20,802,996 



Gelatin: 

Unmanufactured (dut.)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Manufactures of (dut.) 



1,209,686 
$332,721 



iss and glassware: 
Bottles, vials, demijohns, carboys, and jars (except 
blown), plain, green, or colored, empty or filled 

(dut.) 

Bottles, decanters, and other glassware, cut or orna- 
mented (dut.) 

Cylinder, crown, and common window glass, unpol- 
ished (dut.)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Lenses, and all optical instruments, including spec- 
tacles (dut.) 

Plate glass, cast, polished, unsilvered (dut.)— 

Square feet 

Value 

Plates or disks, rough-cut, or uil wrought, for optical 

purposes (free) 

All other (dut.) 



$726,329 
$859,169 



18,674,002 
$830,909 

$566,800 

1,103,590 
$278,459 

$444,440 

$1,694,086 



Total glass and glassware. 



$5,400,192 



Olue and glue size (dut.): 

Pounds « 

Value 

Gold, silver, and Jewelry: 

Gold and silver, manufactures of (dut.). 

Jewelry (dut.) 

Grease and oils, n. e. s.: 

Sulphur oil, or olive foots (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

All other (free) — 

Pounds 

Value, 



5,512,054 
$604,095 

$908,017 
$745,808 



9,683,039 
$651,135 

5,659,734 
$331,258 



$6,451,208 
$2,103,233 



21,395 

$366, 178 

$1,299,801 



$1,665,979 



$10,220,420 



2,262,529 
$693,588 



$1,012,223 
$887,975 

33,071,129 
$1,281,019 

$543,406 

2,952,581 



$544,323 
$2,138,949 



$7,074,584 



22,492,852 
$1,751,136 

$1,124,161 
$836,792 



10,698,851 
$694,539 

8,792,118 
$368,416 



20,986,831 
$1,549,544 

11,379,558 

$2,381,143 

$377,377 

$481,563 



$15,832,437 
$37,274,918 



$6,742,603 
$1,233,574 



10,259 
$175,191 
$529,250 



$704,441 



$8,680,618 



2.282,677 
$695,975 
$75,601 



$621,972 
$390,555 



4,360,774 
$329,512 

$195,663 

66,694 
$20,920 

$413,928 
$1,212,618 



$3,185,168 



6,809,416 
$649,793 

$797,909 
$356,476 



13,249,911 
$925,492 

17.656,397 
$702,812 
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IMPOBTS, EXPOBTS, AND TRADE BALANCES. 
IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED BTATES-Cootinued. 



Articles imported. 



10 months ended July 31— 



1013. 
Republican 
peace period. 



1014. 

Democratic 

peace period. 



1015. 
Democcatio 
war period. 



Hair, and manufactures of: 
unmanufactured— 
Hone, (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Other animal (free)— 

Pounds 

Value ..... 

Human, uncleaned: » 

Pounds 

Value 



Total unmanufactured— 

Pounds 

Value *. 



Manufactures of— 

Human, clean and manufactured (dut.). 
All other (dut.) 



Total manufactures 

Hair, artificial horsehair, manufactures of (dut.) 

Hats, bonnets, and hoods, and materials for: 

Materials for (dut.) 

Hats, bonnets, and hoods, composed of straw, chip, 



now. <M»U UWWj 

ss, palm leaf, etc.— 
Product of the Philippine Islands (free).. 
All other (dut.) 

Total hats and materials 



Hay (dut.): 
Tons.... 
Value... 



Hides and skins (except fur skins), raw or uncured: 
Buffalo hides, dry (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Calfskins, dry (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Calfskins, green or pickled (free)— 

Pounds. 

Value 

Cattle hides, dry, 12 pounds and over (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Cattle hides, green or pickled, 25 pounds and over 
(free)- 

Pounds 

Value 



Goatskins, dry (free)— 
Pounds 



Value 

Goatskins, green or pickled (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Horse, colt and ass skins (free)— 

Dry- 
Pounds 

Value 

Green or pickled- 
Pounds 

Value 

Kangaroo (free)— 

Pounds , 

Value 

Sheepskins, dry (free)— 

Pounds 

Value ...... 

Sheepskins, green or pickled (free)— 

Pounds. 

Value 



4,418,367 
$1,808,143 

0.311,045 
1035,786 

1,208,624 
$1,000,364 



3,207,560 
31,300,621 

0,354,332 
1807,662 

537,052 
3350,357 



15,028,036 
14,743,203 



13,098,044 
$2,647,640 



$151,238 
$46,266 



$166,603 
$03,447 



$107,504 



$260,050 



$135,713 



$55,828 



$5,780,057 



$267,020 
$3,653,645 



$4,007,432 



$183,066 
$5,007,091 



$0,710,631 



$10,187,^00 



115,045 
$1,027,606 



152,503 
$1,605,380 



12,588,355 
$2,253,202 

21,008,372 
$7,887,002 

45,172,806 
$0,261,402 

62,801,106 
$14,812,600 



150,016,348 
$22,770,740 

50,640,664 
$18,052,158 

20,808,571 
$3,015,801 



0,400,021 
$1,016,040 

7,713,267 
$858,376 

1.000,504 
$647,704 

26,764,050 
$6,645,558 

82,318,125 
$4,755,610 



12,255,097 
$2,645,702 

21,165,022 
$8,525,444 

48,255,864 
$10,422,046 

61,060,288 
$15,772,420 



107,610,436 
$32,735,766 

54,480,284 
$16,145,523 

16,841,551 
$2,515,316 



6,735,640 
$1,530,915 

3.777,408 
$424,011 

1,160,870 
$766,650 

24,607,402 
$5,183,545 

34,170,660 
$6,456,106 



3,337,643 
$1,332,845 

$678,516 

442,503 
$247,356 



10,915,505 
$2,258,717 



$178,885 
$91,040 



>,875 



$67,089 



$4,723,750 



$229,5» 
$4,156,053 



$0,100,383 



6,203 
$83,199 



10,620,495 
$1,023,939 

14,669,652 
$3,506,211 

20,218,020 
$4,306,575 

84,583,185 
$10,168,068 



207,867,350 
$34,344,630 

43,728,603 
$11,625,773 

11,083,167 
», 650, 424 



3.554.465 
$715,511 

%8 

660,744 
$300,627 

20.IJ4.54I 
$3,880,316 

28, 481,965 
$4,341,678 



i Free under Republican and dutiable under Democratic tariff. 
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10 months ended July 81* 


Articles imported. 


1013. 
Republican 
peace period. 


1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1015. 
Democratic 
war period. 


Hides and skins— Continued. 

All other hides and skins (free)— 

Pounds. 


8.779,064 
$745,280 


14,889,077 
$3,670,035 


7,908,284 


Value 


$1,872,400 






Total hides and skins (free)— 
Pounds. 


463,202,075 
$92,621,509 


407,045,778 
$105,804,187 


458,531,882 


Value 


$87^662)634 






Hide cuttings, raw, and other glue stock (free) 


$1,380,000 

8,413,779 
$2,814,806 

$4,206,491 


$1,801,760 

5,307,082 
$2,782,281 

$4, 161*8*1 


$1,034,101 
11,520,117 


Hops (dut)f ' "" 

Pounds. .. . r . t , . r 


Value 


$2,713,664 


Household and personal effects and wearing apparel in 
use, etc. (free) 


$6,070,887 






India rubber, etc, and substitutes for, and manufactures 
of: 

Unmanufactured— 
Balata (free)— 

Pounds. 


1.187,742 
$672,015 

7,868,228 
$3,411,819 

36,657,254 
$1,736,500 

362,724 
$136,537 

98,128,492 
$75,440,752 

37,397,668 
$3,215,616 


1,123,776 
$676,462 

855,328 
$385,161 

18.266,002 
$831,298 

2.043,627 
$342,031 

114,334,259 
$59,241,727 

19,591,805 
$1,462,425 


2011,820 
$767,004 


Value 


Guayule gum (free)— 

Pounds. , . * ± , a , x * * . . 


5,178,581 
$1,445,888 

11,164,386 


Value 


Pounds 




$571,670 
1,217,225 


Gutta-percha (free)— 

POUndS x ... a ... x . x ... . ...... . 


Value 


$160,024 


India-rubber (free)— 

Pounds 


160,406,156 


Value 


$78,048,132 


India-rubber scrap or refuse, fit only for remanu- 
Pounos 


8,454,520 


Value 


$563,612 






Total no manufactured 


$84,612,248 


$62,839,000 


$81,556,680 






Manufactures of— 

Gutta-percha (dut.) 


$26,388 
$972,725 


$37,800 
$1,394,320 


$8,000 
$546,051 








$999,113 


$1,432,219 


$555,050 




Substitutes, elastioon and similar (dut.) 


$78,988 


$67,484 


$18,545 




Iron, chromate of (free)— 

Tons 


62,842 
$520,264 

1,073,294 
$6,297,320 


56,472 
$536,295 

1,528,020 
$4,979,027 


87,165 
$370,161 

026,655 
$2,027,546 


Value. 


Iron orei— 

Tons 


Value. 




Iron and steel, and manufactures of: 
Pig iron (including ferrosilicon) 1 — 

Tons 


137,892 
$6,806,810 

45,386 

$508,976 

$2,125,662 

27,117 
$1,256,152 

20.512,655 
$297,251 


109,701 
$3,751,852 

25,170 

$239,324 

$1,438,586 

15,802 
$721,560 

17.084,405 
$286,278 


71,408 
$3,833,702 


Value... ; 


Scrap and old, fit for ^manufacture »— 

Tone 


27,260 

$263,700 

$1,278,000 

8,873 
$844 843 

6.000,404 
$146,620 




Antifriction balls and bearings (dut.) 


Bar iron (dut.)— 

Tons 


Value. '... 


Building forms, and all other structural shapes 

(dut.)- *- 

Pounds. 


Value. 





* Dutiable under Republican and free under Democratic tariff. 
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10 months coded July 31— 


Articles imported. 


1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 


1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1915. 
Democratic 
war period. 


Iron and steel, and manufactures of— Continued. 
Cutlery— 

Pen or pocket knives (dut)— 

Dozen 


780,707 
$654,861 
$329,321 

403,094 
$499,957 
$212, 190 


1.266,303 

$1,227,933 

$401,033 

496,681 
$660,816 
$304,729 


749,544 

$716,43 
1225,579 

31ft, SB 
$398,306 


Value 


Razor*, and part* of (dut ) 


Scissors and shears (dut.)— 

Dozen 


Value 


All other (dut.) 


$i«,» 






Total cutlery 


$1,596,319 


$2,594,511 


$1,566, 4» 






Hoop or band Iron or steel, for baling cotton or any 
other commodity l — 
Pounds 




728,896 
$11,528 


281,250 


Value 




$4,790 








Ingots, blooms, blanks, and billots of steel- 
Made by the bessemer, open-heartb. or similar 
process not containing allovs (free)— 
Pounds '. 




8,241.103 
$107,069 

09,925.749 
$2,661,434 


s,m,w 


Value 




$60, & 


All other (dut.)— 

Pounds 




30.432.75 


Value 




$1,553.41* 








Total ingots, etc., of steel «— 

rounds 


42,360.302 
$3,030,261 


78,169,852 
$2,768,503 


33,555,39 


Value 


$1,631.51 


Machinery, machines, and parts of— 

Machine tools (dut.) 


$KT,SH 


Sewing machines » 






$271. nj 


Textile machinery (dut.) 






$253.3 


All other (free) 




$1,001,098 
$4,939,658 


$327* 


(dut.) 


$5,805,575 


$2,310.i« 






Total machinery , etc 


$5, 805, 575 


$5,940,756 


$3,249,681 






Needles, hand-sewing, darning, and shoe-machine 
(free) 


$407,095 

4.436 
$108,917 

6.286,529 
$358,891 

$102,665 

$580,189 

35,362.260 
$1,163,913 

33,437,774 
$729,753 
$967,952 


$411,609 

15,271 
$339,798 

7, 137, 105 
$402,637 

$114, 115 

$755,105 

40.651,621 
$1,218,172 

19,606,249 
$459,536 

$1,123,882 
$453,386 

$3,608,045 


$».!!< 


Rails for railways '— 

Tons *. 


47.*'. 


Value 


$1,316 7^ 


Sheets and plates (dut.)— 

Pounds 


$,$».** 


Value .. 


$!%> 


Shotgun barrels, in single tubes, forged, rough-bored 
(free) 


m 


Table, kitchen, and other utensils or hollow ware, 
enameled or glazed with vitreous glasses (dut.). . . 
Tin plates, terneplates, and tagger's tin (dut.)— 
Pounds 


$122. « 

6,375.m : 
$23V>*> 


Value 


Wire rods (dut.)~ 

Pounds 


9.jKJH 


Value 


$242. 'l< 


Wire, and articles made from (dut.) 


$671^ 


All other manufactures (free) 


$1*5 ^ 


(dut.) 


$4,154,189 


$2.08ifl" 






Total iron and steel, and manufactures of— 
Free of duty 


$509,760 


$6,195,399 
$20. 143, 18> 


$5,83$"'- 


Dutiable 


$11,60?.'* 






Total 


$29,089,173 


$26,638,581 


$17, 46^ 






Ivory: 

Animal (tusks in their natural state) *— 

Pounds 


$1,473,679 

24,422,547 
$844,060 


260,045 
$798,886 

22,230,174 
$701,975 


280,* 


Value 


$621,1- 


Vegetable (tagua nuts) (free) — 

Potmds 


17,853, * 


Value 


$43N^ 







» Dutiable under Republican and free under Democratic tariff. 

* All dutiable under Republican tariff. 

* Free under Republican and dutiable under Democratic tariff. 
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10 months ended July 31— 


Articles imported. 


1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 


1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1915. 
Democratic 
war period. 


Lead, and manufactures of: 
Lead ore (dut)— 

Gross weight (tons) ,.,,,..,,.,,,.,, 


43,692 

16.179,770 

$331,696 

2,965,244 
$91,996 

102,261,211 
99,425,465 
$2,418,993 


58,428 

22,466,837 

$730,662 


44,702 

12,232,398 

$371, 180 


Lftad contents (pounds) ...... T r T . . , . T , T 


Value , 


Lead in other ores (dut ) »— 










Bullion and base bullion (dut)— 

Gross weight (pound") ....... r T , , 


22,230,913 

21,811,040 

$757,512 


69,460,580 
67,^)7,964 
$2,157,618 


Lead contents "(pound*) ....-,,- T r 


Value 




Total ore and bullion- 
Lead contents (pounds) 


118,570,479 
$2,842,685 


44,277,877 
$1,488,174 


80,130,362 
$2,528,798 


Value ' 




Pigs, bars, and old (dut)— 

POUndS r . r . . r ...,., r 


67,777 
$3,023 


218,643 

$7,555 


747,012 

$25,770 


Value 






Total ore, bullion pigs, bars, and old (dut)— 
T^eed contents (pound*) 


118,638,256 
$2,845,708 


44,496,520 
$1,496,729 


80,877,374 


Value -V .' * 


$2,554,568 




All other manufactures of lead (dut,) 


$7,362 


$64,366 


$49,627 




Leather and tanned skins, and manufactures of: 

Pelting and sole* 


$1,327,936 
$1,870,557 
$2,245,166 
$159, 159 
$1,724,496 


$3,459,879 
$1,887,162 
$1,911,749 
$2,884,044 
$2,957,027 


$1,346,416 

$636, 0H4 


Glove feather (dut) 


Skins for moro«*> * „ - T r , T 


$1,382,706 


Upper leather, dressed * 


$2,578,570 


AH other (free and dut.) 


$2,247,640 




Total leather and skins 


$7,327,314 


$13,099,861 


$8,191,415 




Manufactures of— 

Boot* and shoes * 


$215,203 

$5,696,493 

$927,828 


$364,939 
$7, 262, 674 
$1,103,386 


$223,535 
$6,007,050 
$1,014,501 


Gloves (dut. ) 


All other (free and dut) 






$6,839,524 


$8,730,999 


$7,245,086 




Total leather and tanned skins and manufac- 
tures of 


$14,166,838 


$21,830,850 


$15,436,501 




Manganese, oxide and ore of (free): 

TOnS r r . T 


346,793 

$1,969,952 

$622,060 

19,456,515 
$1,489,297 


250,376 

$1,637,898 

$774,091 

24,781,350 
$2,045,020 


155, 156 

$1,091,444 

$559,288 

16,747,397 
$1,292,772 


Value 


Matches, friction and lucifer (dut) 


Matting and mats for floors, of coco fiber, rattan, straw, 
etcT(dut): 
Square yards 


Value 




Meat products- 
Beef and veal im- 
pounds 




208,599,775 
$17,967,668 

14,675,928 
$1,305,125 

8,374,835 
$1,001,706 


126,002,703 


Value 


(») 


$11,655,944 


Mutton and lamb *— 

Pounds 


11,748,098 
$1,123,527 

5, 352, 835 


Value 


(») 


Pork*- 

Pounds 


Value 


(") 


$587,040 




Total fresh meats: > 

Pounds , 




231,650,538 
$20,274,501 


143,103,636 


Value * 


(») 


$13,306,511 

=a 





* Imports for 1914 and 1915 columns are included with "Lead ore." 

• Dutiable under Republican and free under Democratic tariff. 

•Imports for 1913 period are included with "All other" dutiable meat products. 
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10 months ending July 81— 


Articles Imported. 


1013. 
Republican 
peace period. 


1014. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1915. 
Democratto 
war period. 


Meat and dairy products— Continued. 
Meat products— Continued. 
Bacon and hams ' — 

Pounds 




3.585,831 

$627,690 

$1,977,630 

•612,734 
$156,632 
$2,533,645 
$574,310 
$545,597 


vss 


Value 


8 

623,962 

$142,314 

$1,976,779 


Meats, prepared or preserved > 


$413J934 


Sausage, bologna (free)— 

Pounds 


100,69$ 


Value 


$29,564 


Sausage casings (free) 


$2,522,881 


All other (free) 


$li386l57i 


(dut.) 


$1,246,937 


$428,706 






Total meat products 


$3,366,030 


$26,690,014 


$18,659.68$ 




* * 


Dairy products: 

Butter, and substitutes for (dut.)— 

Pounds 


1,030,432 
$272,974 

42,764,574 
$7,812,797 

1,007,012 
$874, 171 
$134,529 


7,685,168 
$1,707,585 

55,315,067 
$0,583,882 

1,489,053 
$1,300,002 
$1,264,029 


2,887,598 
$767,510 


Value 


Cheese, and substitutes for (dut.)— 

Pounds •. 


41,802.194 


Value 


$7,969,984 


Cream i — 

Gallons 


1,253, 6S8 


Value 


$1! 085,' 606 


Milk, fresh and condensed > 


$1,988,425 






Total dairy products 






$11,761,524 






Total meat and dairy products 


$12,460,501 


$40,545,512 


$30,421,210 






Metals, metal compositions, and manufactures of, n. e. s.: 
Ferro alloys, except ferrosilicon (dut.)— 

Tons * 


1,126 

$855,946 
$4,900,317 

2,788,970 
$883,806 

$1,465,067 

31,860 
40,352,080 
$5,480,730 


780 

$378,300 

$5,111,167 

032,710 
$276,313 

$1,714,321 

29,887 
85,503,228 
$5,036,793 


212 


Value 


$30,84$ 
$2,977,541 

062,347 
$198,478 

$1,049,836 

29,306 


All other (dut.) 


Mica (dut.): 

Pounds 


Value 


Musical instruments, and parts of, including strings 
(dut.) 


Nickel ore and matte (free): 

Tons ( pross weipht) ,. 


Pounds (nickel content) 


35,866,543 
$4,851,000 


Value 




Oilcloth and linoleum for floors: 
Linoleum (dut.} — 

Square yards 


3,177,182 
$1,456,800 

160,964 
$36,376 


3,416,758 
$1,584,103 

315,407 
$61,318 


1,867,840 
$884,953 

177,933 
$32, 6» 


Value 


Oilcloth (dut.)— 

Square yards 


Value.- 




Total oilcloth and linoleum- 
Square yards 


3,347,146 
$1,493,176 


3,732,165 
$1,645,421 


2,045,773 
$917,575 


Value 




Oils: 

Animal, fish, and other- 
Cod and cod-liver " — 

Gallons 




1,468,719 
$503,182 

1,178,747 
$362,498 

621,765,385 
80,160,724 

10,595,665 
$008,853 

1,662,401 
$433,164 


1.255,098 
$304 063 


Value 




All other (dut.)— 

Gallons 


1,660,015 
$533,560 

501,978,967 
$7,427,800 

10.100,888 
$760,022 

2,293,507 
$462,422 


Value 


Mineral- 
Crude (free)— 

Gallons 


572,108,195 
$7,731,873 

804,957 
$34,74$ 


Value 


Refined— 

Benzine, pasolfne, and naphtha (free)— 
Gallons 


Value 


All other (free)— 

Gallons 


Value 



* Dutiable under Republican and free under Democratic tariff. 

• Imports for 1913 period are Included with "All other " dutiable 



meat products. 
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Articles imported. 



10 months ended July 31— 



1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 



1014. 
Democratic 
peace period. 



1915. 
Democratic 
war period. 



Oils — Continued. 

Vegetable, expressed— 
Chinese nut (free)— 

Gallons. 

Value 

Cocoa butter or butterine and substitutes 
(dut.)- 

Pounds. *. 

Value 

Coconut (free)— 

Pounds. 

Value 

Cottonseed (free)— 

Pounds. 

Value 

Linseed or flaxseed (dut.)— 

Gallons 

Value 

Olive, fit only for m a n u f acturing ormechanioal 
purposes (free)— 

Gallons. 

Value 

Olive, edible (dut.)— 

Gallons 

Value 

Palm (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Palm kernel (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Peanut i— 

Gallons 

Value 

Rapeseed (dut.)— 

Gallons 

Value 

Soya bean (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 

All other expressed— 

Free of duty 

Dutiable 

Vegetable, distilled and essential- 
Lemon >— 

Pounds 

Value 

Birch tar and cajeput (free) 

All other distilled, etc.— 

Free of duty 

Dutiable 



Total oils.. 



Oleo stearin (free): 

Pounds , 

Value 

Paints, pigments, colors, and varnishes (dut.) , 

Paper stock, crude (except wood pulp): 
Rags, except woolen (free)— 

Pounds , 

Value 

All other, Including grasses, fibers, waste, etc., used 
chiefly for paper making (free) 



Total paper stock.. M , 

Paper, and manufactures of: 

Books, music, maps, engravings, etchings, photo- 
graphs, and other printed matter- 
Free of duty 



i of duty. 
Dutiable.. 



Total books, etc. 



5,005,901 
$2,213,870 



3.168,320 
$868,077 

48,213,265 
$4,032,143 

4,581,877 
$262,024 

124,882 
$78,883 



479,531 
' $321,957 

4,327,483 
$5,636,598 

42,900,346 
$2,859,175 

17,631,395 
$1,434,666 

1,223,018 
$846,674 

1,240,554 
$621,346 

7.778,199 
$877,965 

$197,823 
$122,941 



357,368 
$727,340 



$2,976,587 
$848,264 



7,506,371 

$758,006 

$1,796,801 



203,381,056 
$2,870,722 

$3,450,144 



$6,320,866 



$3,041,641 
$2,047,250 



$5,088,900 



3,843,983 
$1,512,020 



2,157,419 
$606,051 

59,715,594 
$5,358,627 

11,463,201 
$624,396 

197,097 
$90,615 



761,345 
$475,247 

5,457,675 
$6,895,019 

46,048,351 
$3,036,799 

28,137,028 
$2,536,104 

844,912 



1,239,714 
$592,074 

067,463 



$45,333 
$338,812 



342,130 
$706,806 
$19,500 



$1,578,484 



$33,610,227 I $37,071,088 



4,750,934 

$403,731 

$2,005,515 



145,218,683 
$1,996,601 

$6,430,064 



$7,426,665 



$3,850,303 
$2,133,465 



$5,983,768 



4,102,561 
$1,384,642 



69,063 
$20,171 

53,070,069 
$4,579,066 

12.820,864 
$521,350 

301,265 
$146,887 



613,818 
$488,245 

5,621,497 
$6,915,238 

22,627,541 
$1,440,673 

1,916,912 
$181,713 

731,432 
$492,522 

1.848,028 
$730,409 

15.126,516 
$674,756 

$7,639 
$157,387 



530,464 
$492,929 
$10,404 



$2,154,650 



$29,346,079 



1.413,975 

$128,167 

$1,596,347 



73,256,307 
$1,275,542 

$2,455,877 



$3,780,919 



$2,390,189 
$1,505,022 



$3,805,211 



i Free under Republican and dutiable under Democratic tariff. 
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Articles imported. 



10 month* ended Jnly 31— 



1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 



1*14. 
Democratic 
peace period. 



1014. 



Pipe ind m^nofactores of— Continued. 

Lithographic labels end prints, exoept post card* 

(dut.) 

Paper hangings rdat.) 

Photographic paper (dut.) 



$1.379, 141 

1966, 597 

$1,051,568 



$1,440,34* 

$845,021 I 
$1,101,138 



Printing paper for books and newspapers: 
Valued not above 2\ cents per pound >- 
Free of duty- 
Pounds. 

Value 

Dutiable- 
Pounds 

Value 

All other (dut.)— 

Pounds 

Value 



224,858,265 
$4,343,808 

54,384,880 
$1,055,784 

5.583,696 
$307,425 



494,029,902 
$9,561,642 



5,261,835 
$245,"" 



692 



Total printing paper- 
Pounds 

Value 



284,826,841 
$5,707,017 



499,291,737 
$9,807,334 



Souvenir post cards 'dut.) . . 
Surface-coated par*»r (dut.). 

Wrappin? paper (dut.) 

All other (free) 

(dut.) 



$362,160 

$492,957 

$582,046 

« $316, 292 

$2,330,381 



$349,457 
$536,825 
$971,362 
$40,140 
$2,815,077 



Total paper, and manufactures of. . 



$18,277,029 $23,890,468 



Pencils and pencil leads (dut.) j $465,935 

Penholders and pens, including fountain and stylo- I 

graphic pens (included in "all other artie'es, dut."). 
Perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet preparations (dut.) — ' $1 , 585, 451 

Photographic goods: 

Cameras and parts of (dut.) ' 

Dry plates (dut.) 

Motion-picture films— J 

Sensit ized, but not exposed (free)— j 

Linear feet 

Value 

Negat i ves 'dut.) 

Positives 'dut.)— 

Linear feet * , 

Value 

All other films and plates ffree) 

(dut.) $251, 229 



$576,520 



$2,009,118 



$39$, 608 

11,7*50,681 
$650,538 



48, M0, 407 
$953,346 
$364,166 

18.171,380 
$909,524 
$78,211 
$161,833 



Total photo goods. 



Pipes and smokers' articles: 

Cigarette books, covers, and paper (dut.) 

Pipes and all other smokers' articles (dut.) 

Plants, trees, shrill s, and vinos: 

Bulbs, bulbous roots, or conns, cultivated for their 
flowers or foliage (dut.) — 

Thousands 

Value 

All other (free) 

(dut.) 



$1,300,375 ( $2,467,080 



$602,763 
$153,137 



$725,250 
$427,984 



65,456 

$73*,629 

$13,251 

$1,313,223 



Total plants, etc.. 



$2,065,103 



Platinum: 

Unmanufactured (free) — 

Ounces, troy 

Value 



46,130 
$1,821,397 



67,016 

$811,314 

$8,536 

$1,402,025 



$2,221,875 



33,497 
$1,211,114 



9004,323 



$10,906,524 



$179, rr 



560,722,79$ 
$11,065, 801 



$126,424 

$215,067 

$640,878 

$54,225 

S3, 377,219 



$20,730, as 



$343,969 

$3,172,076 



»$7,4SI 
» $11,641 

43^925,58$ 

$656,504 
$190,116 

7,650.409 

$273,664 

$6,49$ 

W,4«$ 



$1,199,3 



$093,838 
$237,379 



88,092 

$916,38$ 

$14,178 

$1,313,125 



$2,242,663 



17,962 
$670,133 



i In the 1913 column the "free of dutv" came in under the Canadian reciprocity law of July 26, 1911, 
and the "dutiable" under the Republican tariff of Aug. 5, 1909. The Democratic tariff of Oct. 3, 1913, 
superseded those two laws and placed all printinp paper of this class upon the free list; therefore, the 1914 
and 1915 columns represent the total imports under the Democratic tariff. 

« All other paper and p vpor bj<vrd, including print paper, valued ab.>ve 2} and not above 4 cents per 
pound. 

' Imports for one month only (July, 1915). 
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10 months ending July 31— 


Articles imported. 


1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 


1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1915. 
Democratic 
war period. 


Platinum— Continued. 
Manufactures of— 

Ingots, bars, plates, etc. (free)— 

Ounces, troy 


55,286 

$2,458,685 

$81,933 


41,648 

$1,857,278 

$59,575 


6,401 


Value 


$275,802 


Vases, retorts, etc., for chemical use (free) 


$33,912 


Total platinum 


$4,362,015 


$3,127,967 


' $979,847 






Plumbago or graphite (free): 

Tons 


22,454 
$1,712,210 


19, 449 

$1,387,874- 


14,715 


Value 


$1,210,077 






Precious and semiprecious stones, and imitations of: 
Diamonds- 
Uncut 1 


$11,502,675 

$23,272,114 

$4,762,387 

$48,719 

$2,429,157 
$1,161,985 


$3,394,708 

$11,240,676 

$1,734,680 

$16,649 

$1,588,505 
$066,509 


$3,420,655 


Cut, but not set (dut) 


$6,804,438 


Pearls, and parts of, not strung or set (dut.) 

Other piwiou* sto"As # uncut » ,.,.,,, — 


$1,193,090 
$40,627 


Other precious and semiprecious stones, cut, but 
not set (dut.) 


$434,182 


Imitation precious stones (dut.) 


$784,035 






Total precious stones 


$43,177,037 


$18,941,727 


$12,677,027 






Salt:* 

100 pounds 


2, 225, 176 
$315,013 


2.272,764 
$327,626 


2,413,265 


Value 


$357,570 






Seeds: 

Castor beans or seeds (dut.)— 

Bushels 


673,604 
$752,473 

3,022,044 
$3,828,444 

5.615,351 
$933,114 

10,206,675 
$1,106,705 

20,960,139 
$1,360,863 

14,770,207 
$1,064,617 
$1,788,349 
$1,038,399 


1,057,299 
$1,162,922 

8,741,229 
$10,924,049 

6.066,945 
$788,240 

16,630,545 
$1,572,397 

31,358,210 
$1,405,254 

10.291,053 

$799,230 

$1,604,912 

$1,079,221 


757,129 


Value , . 


$848,181 


Flaxseed or linseed (dut.)— 

Bushels 


9,955,076 


Value 


$12,161,420 


Grass seeds: 

Red clover (free)— 

Pounds 


8.604,330 


Value 


$1,065,146 


Pounds 


8.476,555 




$725,534 


All other grass (free)— 

Pounds 


25,369,411 


Value 


$1,018,322 
15,670,265 


Sugar beet (free)— 

Pounds 


Value 


$1,325,890 


All other seeds (free) 


$2,095,279 




$1,261,590 






Total seeds 


$11,872,964 


$19,336,225 


$20,501,362 






Shells, unmanufactured: 

Mother-of-pearl (free) 


$845,713 
$576,050 


$1.046, 110 
$457,576 


$750,029 


All other (free) 


$293,496 






Total shell?, unmanufactured * . 


$1,421,763 


$1,503,686 


$1,043,525 






Silk, and manufactures of: 
Unmanufactured- 
Cocoons (free)— 

Pounds 


159,858 
$54,424 

21,808,870 
$69,372,300 

5,111,080 
$2,490,324 


1.413 
$l f U8 

23,505,733 
$82,074,724 

4,983,513 
$2,834,278 


50,561 


Value 


$38,183 


Raw, in skeins reeled from the cocoon or rereeled 
(free)- 
Pounds 


21,785,182 


Value 


$63,553,093 


Waste (free)— 

Pounds 


4,245,579 


Value 


$2,132,958 






Total unmanufactured 


$71,917,048 


$84,910,120 


$65,721,234 







» Free under Republican and dutiable under Democratic tariff. 
* Dutiable under Republican and free under Democratic tariff. 
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10 months ended July 31— 


Articles Imported. 


1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 


1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1915. 
Democratic 
war period. 


Silk, and manufactures of —Continued. 
Manufactures of — 

Bandings, beltings, bindings, etc., not over 13 
inches in width (dut.) 


$429,860 

$209,570 

$0,458,037 

$3,037,803 

735,406 

$2,960,384 

$645,064 

2,908,893 

$5,258,136 

$2,752,133 

$712,644 


$353,147 

$215,357 

$0,881,755 

$3,430,853 

480,531 
$1,770,655 
$2,674,005 

2,404,470 
$4,761,721 
$2,502,263 
$1,787,284 


$243,461 


Bolting cloths (free) ...'. 


$228,621 


Fabrics woven in tfie piece (dut.) 


$7,677ll7l 


Laces and embroideries (dut.) 

Plushes, velvets, and other pile fabrics (dut.}— 
Pounds , , , *..... 


$2,430,374 
146,007 


Value 


$1,327,606 
$1,644,444 

1,764,491 


Ribbons, not over 12 inches in width (dut.) 

Spun silk or schappe silk yarn (dut.)— 
Pounds 


Value 


$3,193,457 


Wearing apparel (dut.) ^ 


$1,839,701 


AH other (dut.) *„-- 


$1,193,381 






Total manufactures of 


$22,473,237 


$37,445,039 


$19,768,241 






Silk, artificial, manufactures of: 
Yarns, threads, etc. (dut.)— 


1,766,144 

$2,202,246 

$549,635 


3,368,836 

$3,991,703 

$363,751 


2,303,951 

$3^574,600 

$131,461 


Value 


All other (dnt.) 






Total 


$2,751,881 


$3,355,453 


$2,706,088 




Soap: 

Castile (dut.)— 

Pounds 


4.315,798 
$323,491 
$335,088 


8.705,358 
$291,852 
$414,352 


3.391,806 
$294 527 


Value 


All other (dut.) 


$395,000 




Total soap 


$658,579 


$706,204 


$589,587 




Spices: 

Unground— 

Cassia and cassia vera *— 

Pounds 


5,652,003 
$435,407 

6,980,117 
$350,213 

22,607,254 
$2,312,243 

13,585,709 
$1,311,401 

$720,514 


$300,970 

3,124,759 
$138,479 

31,887,628 
$2,174,844 


8 *2J;S 

3.304, 554 
$172,815 

37,903,943 
$2,877,701 


Value 


Ginger root, not preserved »— 

Pounds , E , x . x . x 


Value 


Pepper, black or white »— 

Pounds 


Value 

All other- 
Tree of duty *— 

Pounds 


Value 






Dutiable- 
Pounds 


18,123,217 
$2,168,783 


17,908,644 
$2,020,751 


Value 




Total spices- 
Pounds 


54,807,060 
$5,129,776 


50,261,411 
$4,843,075 


54,421,439 
$6,365,309 


Value 




Spirits, wines, malt liquors, and other beverages: 
Malt liquors (dut.)— 

Gallons 


6,692,491 
$2,864,304 

3,540,731 
$6,414,163 

261,528 
$4,333,448 
$4,880,904 


5,979,496 
$2,447,000 

3,453,124 
$0,015,072 

239,680 
$3,915,287 
$4,840,572 


2,410,513 
$1,158,800 

2,000,599 
$4,371,210 

108,411 
$1,868,821 
$3,003,309 


Value 


Distilled spirits, including brandy, gin, whisky, 
alcohol, cordials, etc. (dut.)— 


Value 


Champagne and other sparkling wines (dut.)— 
Dozen quarts 


Value 


Still wines (dut.) 




Total spirits, wines, end malt liquors 


$18,492,819 


$17,218,021 


$11,002,238 





» Free under Republican and dutiable under Democratic 
• The 1913 column represents unground spices, such as 
mace, nutmegs, and pimento. The Democratic tariff put 
with the dutiable in the 1914 and 1915 columns. 



tariff. 

cassia buds, 
a duty on tn< 



cinnamon, cloves, clove stems, 
em; therefore, they are tDcfaded 
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10 months ended July 31— 


Articles imported. 


1013. 
Republican 
peace period. 


1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1015. 
Democratic* 
war period. 


Spirits, wines, malt liquors, and other beverages— Con. 
Mineral waters, natural and artificial (dut.)— 
Down quarts , * 


1,035,484 
$840,021 
$489,651 


906,224 
$813,906 
$466,725 


560,006 
$542,985 
$319,884 


Value 


All other beverages (dut.) 




Total spirits, wines, etc * * • , ^ . . * a * . 


$20,831,491 


$18,498,652 


$11,865,107 




Sponges (dut.) 






$414,287 

8,209,820 
$215,722 


Starch (dut.): 

Pounds. 






* Value 












Stone, and manufactures of: 

Flint, and flint stones, unground (free) 


$261,755 
$60,577 
$1,189,660 
$70,031 
$299,608 


$330,041 

$61,988 

$1,019,599 

$95,302 

$329,833 


$227,019 
$23,831 

$707,609 
$41,460 

$258,116 


Lithographic stones, not engraved (free) 


Marble, and manufactures of, including onyx (dut.). 
All other, including slate (free) 


" (dut.) 




Total stone, and manufactures of 


$1,882,540 


$1,836,763 


$1,258,125 




Straw and grass, manufactures of (dut.).. 


$1,101,511 


$285,446 


$227,423 




Sugar and molasses: 
Molasses (dut.)— 

5 months (Oct.-Feb.)— 

Gallons. rr -- 


10.564,611 
$404,013 

17,278,004 
$836,211 


>16.544,850 
$568,928 

27.040,841 
$853,370 


22.010,142 
$590,460 

42,705,268 
$1,148,462 




5 months (Mar.-July)— 

Gallons 


Value 




Total 10 months— 
- Gallons. , . . 


27,842,615 
$1,240,224 


144,485,601 
$1,412,307 


64,805,400 
$1,738,031 


Value 




Beet sugar (dut.)— 

Pounds .....,., x . » x « 


181,543,268 
$4,1«,131 

$17 


1829,800 
$10,424 

$30,942 


125,067 
$4,685 

607,484 
$20,064 


Value 


6 months (Mar.-July)— 


Value 




Total 10 months— 

Ponnds...... ...........a. . * i 


181,543,718 
$4,143,148 


11,654,019 
$50,366 


733,441 
$24,649 


Value 




Cane sugar (dut.)— 

5 months (Oct.-Feb.)— 

Pounds. ,.,.t .*.**xx** 


1,105,592,316 
$26,630,663 

2,422,041,170 
$47,456,444 


1900,670,221 
$10,647,802 

3,237,777,561 
$65,066,721 


994,063,344 
$30,797,033 

3. 132, 709,220 
$110,493,922 


Value 


5 months (Mar.-July)— 

Pounds . . . . * x » 


Value 




Total 10 months— 

Popnfls,. .-t-t T . 


8,617,633,486 
$74,087,107 


14,228,447,782 
$84,734,523 


4,126,852,564 
$141,290,955 


Value 




Total beet and cane sugar (dut.): 
6 months (Oct.-Feb.)— 

Pounds 


1,377,135,684 
$30,773,704 

2,422,041,620 
$47,456,461 


1991,000,120 
$19,658,226 

3,239,101,681 
$65,126,663 


904,200,301 
$30,801,618 

3.133,376,704 
$110,513,986 


Value 


5 months (Mar.-July)— 

Pounds...... .»•••*» **».. x» 


Value 777777777777777. 




Total 10 months- 
Pounds 

Value 


3,799,177,204 
$78,230,255 


14,230,101,801 
$84,784,889 


4,127,586,006 
$141,315,604 





i Republican tariff rates were in force five months during the 1914 Democratic period from Oct 4, 1913, 
to Feb. 28, 1914. The reduced Democratic rates went into effect Mar. 1, 1914. 
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10 months ending July 31— 


Articles Imported. 


1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 


1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1915. 
Democratic 
war period. 


Sugar and molasses— Continued. 

Cane sugar from Philippine Islands (free)— 

Pounds 


176,341,600 
$3,968,618 

2,994,652 
$140,480 

813,331 
$3,471,544 


127,506,619 
$2,642,461 

2,233,215 
$176,583 

710,078 
$3,333,827 


117.016,881 


Value 


$3,278,943 


Maple sugar and maple sirup (dut.)— > 

Pounds , 


1,517,770 


Value 


$137,056 


Sulphur ore, as pyrites, orsulphuret of iron, containing 
In excess of 25 per cent of sulphur (free): 
Tons 


651,022 


Value 


t3.070.yQB 






Tanning materials, crude: 
Mangrove bark (free)— 

Tons 


9,754 
$208,863 

86,183 

$1,089,226 

$305,905 


5,376 
$142,635 

60,710 
$753,434 
$463,626 


9,356 


Value 


$257,709 
43,750 


Quebracho wood (free)— 

Tons.. 


Value 


$602,582 


All other (free) 


$256,778 




Total tanning materials r ■, ..»*,,* T , 


$1,603,994 


$1,359,695 


$1,117,069 




Tea(free): 

Pounds 


66,821,106 
$12,642,684 

93,202,096 
$43,685,170 


65,711,572 
$12,172,825 

82,377,408 
$31,037,545 


68,771,694 
$12,560,202 

81,796,908 


Value 


Tin, in bars, blocks, pigs, or grain or granulated (free): 
Pounds 




$26,764,798 




Tobacco, and manufactures of: 

Leaf, suitable for cigar wrappers (dut.) — 

rounds 


5,695,881 
$7, 432, 037 

53,231,506 
$23,968,693 


4,603,425 
$5,867,168 

47,494,303 
$23,288,905 


3,532,088 
$5,502,628 

33,424,824 
$15,340,540 


Value 


Leaf, all other (dut.)— 

Pounds 


Value 




Total leaf (dut.)— 

Pounds 


58,927,387 
$31,400,730 


52,097,728 
$29,156,073 


36,956,912 
$20,843,163 


Value 




Cigars and cheroots— 

From Philippines (free)— 

Pounds 


1,391,281 
$1,871,671 

560,241 
$3,398,351 

34,461 
$27,574 

40,16) 
$66,041 


622,955 
$1,035,849 

518,226 
$3,035,381 

14,241 
$10,486 

43,595 
$60,659 


837,295 
$1,133,373 

422,716 


Value 


All other (dut.)— 

Pounds 


Value 


$2,529,799 
10,153 


From Philippines (free)— 


Value 


$6,324 


All other (dut.)— 

Pound* 


71,339 


Value 


$65,628 






Pounds 


2. 026 1)2 
$5,36) 637 


1,199,017 
54,142 375 


1,341,503 


Value 


$3,735,124 






All other manufactures (dut.) 


$140,477 


$134,756 


$99,191 






Total manufactii» , es of - , - T 


$5,504,114 


$4,277,131 


$3,834,315 






Tota tobacco, and manufactures of 


$36,904,844 


$33,433,204 


$24,677,483 






Toy* 

Dolls, and pa r ts of (dut.) 


$1,004,896 
$4,649,157 


$1,183,204 
$4,708,757 


$1,117,227 




$4,594,205 








$5,654,053 


$5,891,961 


$5,711,432 



* Includes "sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard' 1 during 1913 Republican period. 
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Articles imported. 



10 months ended July 31 — 



1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 



1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 



1915. 
Democratic 
war period. 



Vegetables: 

Beans (dut.)— 

Bushels 

Value 

Onions fdnt.)— 

Bushels 

Value. 



Peas, dried (dut.)— 
Bushels 



Value. 
Potatoes (except sweet)— 

Bushels (free) 

(dut.) 

Value (free) 

(dut.) 

Prepared or preserved— 

Mushrooms and truffles (dut.)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Pickles and sauces (dut. ) 

All otter prepared (dut.) 

All other in their natural state (free) . . 
(dut.). 



Total vegetables. 

Wax: 

Mineral (free)— 

Pounds 

' Value 

Vegetable (free)— 

Pounds 

Value 



Wood, and manufactures of: 
Unmanufactured— 

Brier root or brierwood and ivy or laurel root 

(dut) 

Cabinet woods (free) 

Logs and round timber (free) — 

Mfeet 

Value 

Pulp woods (free)— 

Cords 

Value 

Rattans and reeds (free) 

All other unmanufactured (free) 

(dut.) 



Total unmanufactured. 



Manufactures of— 
Lumber- 
Boards, planks, deals, and other sawed lum- 
ber*— 

Mfeet 

Value 

Boards, planks, deals, and other forms of 
sawed cabinet woods (dut.)— 

Mfeet 

Value 

Laths*— 

Thousand 

Value 

Shingles i— 

Thousand 

Value 

All other lumber (free) 

(dut.) 

Chair cane or reed (dut.) 

Furniture (dut.) 



821,122 
$1,562,761 

619,416 

$38-5,090 

676,128 
$1,108,265 



314,270 
"•283," 4 if 



6,937,139 

•1,009,677 

•'J70, 480 

•2,180,721 



•1,239,813 



•9,046,224 



5,919,574 
•467,326 

5,056,085 
•1,039,609 



•246,600 
•6,063.286 

123,633 
•1,310,932 

791,045 

15,258,361 

•S73, 137 

•602,834 

•81,485 



•14,190,035 



807,401 
•14,103,574 



515,625 
•1,423,955 

401,330 
•1,00.', 356 



•752,494 
•508, 781 
$797,968 



1,480,361 
•2,604,058 

912,398 
•850,762 

846,091 
•1,787,809 

2,494,912 

1,134,883 

•1,234,213 

•518,078 



7,675,825 
•1,122,862 
•1,053,314 
•3,120,104 
•8,606 
•1,460,874 



696,797 
•1,196,104 

697,199 
•466,735 

469,084 
•1,415,511 

138,950 

112,490 

•216,965 

•44,955 



5,049,704 

•746.724 

•683,843 

•2,142,606 

•1,430 

•1,257,589 



•13,760,680 



•8,172,462 



6,755,587 
•437,938 

3,825,726 
•928,281 



•196,384 
•5,753,159 

111,742 
$1,261,083 

801,789 

•5,305,056 

•1,042.378 

•450, 161 

•41,814 



•13,853,651 



741,567 
•14,093,621 



5,060 
•202,083 

451,927 
•1,289,282 

859,786 
•2,061,800 
•285,851 
•231,278 
•341,066 
•876,434 



3.913,276 
•296,125 

5,302,367 
•935,710 



•306,826 
•3,351,555 

119,449 
•1,120,599 

795,059 

•5,133,754 

•758,929 

•396,629 

•22,203 



•10,783,669 



718,137 
•13,441,987 



8,191 
•270,334 

474,442 
•1,345,360 

1,283,852 
•2.624,546 
•340,986 
•173,606 
•117,803 
•552,820 



* Dutiable under Republican and free under Democratic tariff. „ 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND TRADE BALANCES. 
IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED StATES-Continued 





10 months ended July H— 


Articles imported. 


1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 


1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1915. 
Democratio 
war period. 


Wood, and manufactures of— Continued. 
Manufactures of —Continued 
Wood pulp: 

Mechanically ground *— 
Free of duty- 
Tons ....". 


98,313 
$1,831,361 

15,174 
$270,817 

23,457 
$015,026 

196,872 
$6,976,197 

5,322 
$298,221 

56,421 
$2,874,063 
$2,678,207 


133,315 
$2,257,225 


113,101 


Value , 


$2,309,168 


Dutiable- 
Tons 




Value 






Chemical, unbleached "■— 
Free of duty- 
Tons 


220,790 
$8,631,546 


253,008 


Value 


$9,752,117 


Dutiable- 
Tons 




Value 






Chemical, bleached *— • 
Free of duty- 
Tons 


77,524 
$4,022,817 


74,739 


Value 


$I,M5,7» 


Dutiable- 
Tons 




Value ^ 






All other manufactures of wood (dot.) 


$2,976,596 


$2,114,117 






Total manufactures of 


$34,440,020 


$37,269,599 


$36,9»,6» 


Total wood, and manufactures of 


$48,630,065 


$51,123,250 


$47,773,39 


Wool, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like ani- 
mals, and manufacture of: 
Unmanufactured— 

Class 1.— Clothing «— 

2 months (Oct.-Nov.)— 

Pounds 


4,530,238 
$1,037,137 

43,867,634 
$10,376,574 


» 3.339, 138 
$837,713 

128,240,707 
$31,491,167 


7, 613, 061 


Value 


$1,888,771 


months (Dec.-July)— 
Pounds. . . . ,. rr,-- 


211, 566, ©4 


Value 


$48; 426, 411 






Total 10 months- 
Pounds. ......-- r -r T -r T T....r. 


48,406,872 
$11,413,711 


» 131,579,845 
$32,328,880 


219, 178, 895 


Value 


$60;$15,1» 


Glass 2.— Combing *— 

2 months (Oct.-Nov.)— 

POUndS. rTT..*T.T....T 


2.973,160 
$733,660 

6,924,720 
$1,860,089 


» 1.345, 192 
$404,925 

20,739,668 
$5,384,756 


VRS 


Value 


8 months (Dec-July)— 

Pounds 


11,544,339 


Value. 


$21999,613 






Total 10 months- 
Pounds 


9,897,880 
$2,583,749 


•22,084,860 
$5,789,681 


15.308,475 


Value 


$3;926,2» 


Class 8.— Carpet «— 

2 months (Oct.-Nov.)— 

Pounds 


. 22,603,412 
$3,358,062 

61,805,863 
$8,861,022 


•10,673,358 
$1,721,182 

80,686,051 
$13,773,336 


6,483,989 


Value 


$1,099;OB9 


8 months (Dec-July)— 

Pound* T . . . . . . 


47,739,718 


Value 


$7,933; 898 






Total 10 months- 
Pounds 


84,399,275 
$12,219,084 


•91,359,409 
$15,494,518 


54,213,698 


Value. 


I303M6S 








1 = m — 3 



> In the 1913 column the "free of duty" came in under the Canadian reciprocity law of July 26, 1911* 
and the "dutiable 1 ' under the Republican tariff of Aug. 5, 1909. The Democratic tariff of Oct. £ 1911 
superseded those two laws and placed all wood pulp upon the free list; therefore, the 1914 and 1915 col- 
umns represent the total imports under the Democratic tariff. The "ton" represents 2^40 pounds. 



> Dutiable under Republican and free under Democratic tariff. 
• Republican tariff rates were in force two months during the 1 



Republican tariff rates were in force two months during the 1914 Democratio period from Oct 4 to 
Nov. 30, 1913, on all wool and hair (except the Angora goat). The Democratic tariff made those itens 
free of duty beginning Dec 1, 1913, while the Democratio reduced duty on hair of the Angora goat west 
into effect Jan, 1,1914. Angora goat hair is Included In class 2 for the above three periods, as figures do not 
permit a separate comparison being made. 
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10 months ending July 31— 


Articles imported. 


1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 


1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1915. 
Democratic 
war period. 


Wool, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like ani- 
mals, and manufactures of— Continued. 
Unmanufactured— Continued. 
Total unmanufactured • — 
2 months (Oct.-Nov.)— 

Pounds 


30,105,810 
15, 12*, 859 

112,598,217 

$21,087,685 


U5,3 r 7,688 
$2,9t>3,820 

229,666,426 
$50,649,259 


17,861,180 
$3,913,484 

270,839,888 
$19,359,929 


Value 


8 months (Dec.-July)— 

Pounds 


Value 




Total 10 months- 
Pounds 


142,704,027 
$2C,216,544 


'245,024,114 
3L3.613.079 


288,701,068 


Value 


$fi3. 273.41:, 






Manufactures of— 

Carpets and carpeting (dut.)— 
3 months (Oct.-Dec.)— 

Square yards , ... , x ... , ± * ,. . . . x . 


301,254 
$1,488,285 

593,484 
32,566,328 


*231,034 
$1,013,487 

715,905 
$2,880,579 


259,734 


Value 


$711,938 
541,983 


7 months (Jan.-July)— 

Square yards 


Value 


$1,445,299 






Total 10 months- 
Square yards 


894,738 
$4,054,613 


* 946, 939 
$3,894,066 


801,097 


Value 


$2,157,237 






Cloths (dut.)— 

3 months (Oct.-Dec.)— 

Pounds . . x ......... x . 


1,026,047 


1 1,094,704 


2.582,295 


Square yards 


4,681,639 


Value 


$1,176,631 
2,418,228 


.$i, 258, 672 
11,099,110 


$2,685,668 


7 months (Jan.-July)— 

Pounds 


4,471,496 


Square yards 


7,084,290 
$4,487,088 


Value.. I 


$2,852,052 


$10,879,813 






Total 10 months- 
Pounds 


3,444,275 


112,193,814 


7,053,790 


Square yards 


11,765,929 
$7,172,74* 


Value 


$4,028,683 


$12,138,485 




Dress goods, women's and children's (dut.)— 
3 months (Oct.-Dec.)— 

Pounds 






2,121,761 
7, 812, 797 


Square yards 


4,604,232 
$884,984 


> 4,584,357 
$1,085,592 

6,801,920 


Value 


$1,940,561 

2,476,056 
9,575,801 
$2,304,527 


7 months ( Jan.-July)— 

Pounds 


Square yards * 


8,333,008. 
$1,899,275 


Value 


$5,602,943 




Total 10 months- 
Pounds 






4,597,817 
17,388,598 


Square yards 


12,937,240 
$2,784,259 




value..:. :::::::: 


•$6,688,535 


$4,245,088 




Fleas cloths of camel's hair for oil milling pur- 
poses • 




$63,242 


$46,667 


Tops (dut.)— 

Pounds 




'32,171 


Value 






$11,917 






■ . 



> Dutiable under Republican and free under I emocratic tariff. 

* Republican tariff rates were in force two months during the 1914 Democratic period from Oct. 4 to 
Nov. 30. 1913, on all wool and hair (except the Angora goat}. The Democratic tariff made those items 
free of duty beginning Dec. 1, 1913, while the Democratic reduced duty on hair of the Angora goat went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1914. Angora goat hair is included in class 2 for the above three periods, as figures do not 
permit a separate comparison being made. 

• Republican tariff rates were in force during the first three months (Oct. 4 to Dec. 31, 1913) of the 1914 
Democratic period. The reduced Democratic rates went into effect Jan. 1, 1914. 

• For 8 months only, under the Democratic tariff (Dec. 1, 1913, to July 31, 1914). 

* For month of July, 1916. Prior to July 1, 1915, included with "All other manufactures of wool." 

8 D— 434-1— vol 42 78 
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10 months ended July 31— 


Articles imported. 


1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 


1914. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1913. 
Democratic 
war period. 


Wool, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like ani- 
mals, and manufactures of— Continued. 
Manufactures of— Continued. 
Wearing apparel (dut.)— 

3 months (Oct.-Dec.) 


1508,433 

3849,971 


-3468,535 
31,192,811 


3533,404 
3560,237 


7 months {Jan.-JulyJ 






Tota 10 months 


81,358,404 


181,661,346 


31,083,371 




Wool wastes 2 




•81,032.942 


3773,373 

•26,602 
322 682 


Yarn (dut.)— 

Pounds 




Value 














All other manufactures (dut.)— 

3 months (Oct.-Dec.) 


3217,875 
3702,475 


3460,501 
36,033,129 


3949 686 


7 months (Jan. -July) 


3009,90 






Total 10 months 


3920,350 


136,493,630 


$1,908,938 




Manufactures of hair of the Angora goat, alpaca, 
and other like animals, (dut.) 




• 81,698,611 


31,512,494 






Total manufactures of wool, hair, etc. — 
3 months (Oct.-Dec.)« 


34,276,208 
38,870,101 


• 34,429,683 
329,239,274 


$7,693,572 
311,240.29 


7 months {Jan.-July) 




Total 10 months 


813,146,309 


•333,668,857 


318,933,833 




Zinc, and manufactures of: 
Ore and calamine (dut.)— 

Tons (gross weight) 


41,065 

33,891,233 

3651,265 


18,325 

14.064,702 

3232,543. 


101,183 
71,394.796 
$2,446,413 


Pounds (zinc content) 


value........ .....:.:.::::..:::::::::::::::::; 




Blocks or pigs, and old (dut.)— 

Pounds 


22,874,438 
81,289,706 

3225,069 
344,965 


1,606,731 
364,613 

3,589,357 
3164,512 
332,854 


1,180,331 

374,313 

2.342,309 
3135, 7S5 
$12,798 


Value 


Zinc dust (dut.)— 

Pou nds 


Value 


All other manufactures of zinc (dut.) 




Total sine (except ore and calamine) 


31,559,730 


3261,979 


3222,896 




All other articles (free) 


37,254,604 
37,381,533 


38,847,122 
37,781,471 


38,577,083 
35,730,045 


(dut.) 




Total imports into the United States: 7 

Free of duty 


3821,608,167 
3682,218,836 


3988,187,549 
3617,617,233 


3865,818,445 
3522,440,249 


Dutiable 




Grand total 


31,503,827,003 


731,605,804,782 


81,388,258,685 





i Republican tariff rates were in force during the first three months (Oct 4 to Dec 31, 1913) of the 1914 
Democratic period. The reduced Democratic rates went into effect January 1, 1914. 
> Dutiable under Republican and free under Democratic tariff. 
» For 8 months only, under the Democratic tariff (Dec. 1. 1913, to July 31, 1914). 

* For month of July, 1915. Prior to July 1, 1915, included with "All other manufactures of wooL 

* For 7 months under the Democratic tariff (Jan. 1 to July 31, 1914) 



, . „ „,____,. Prior to Jan. 1, 1914,1 

with "All other manufactures" of wool. 

• Republican tariff rates were in force for 2 months (Oct. and Nov., 1913) on press cloths and wool i 

and for 3 months (Oct., Nov., and Dec., 1913) on all other manufactures of wool during the 1914 Democratic 
period. 

» During the 1914 Democratic peace period the Republican tariff was in effect on sugar and motaaaes lor 
5 months (Oct. 4, 1913, to Mar. 1, 1914); raw wool and wool waste for 2 months (Oct. 4 to Deo. 1, 1913); 
and manufactures of wool for 3 months (Oct. 4, 1913, to Jan. 1, 1914). 
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Total imports, exports, and trade balances of the United States during the first 10 months 
of the Democratic tariff of 1913 (Oct. 4, 1913, to July 31, 1914) under peace conditions 
and the period before the European war, compared with the conesvonding periods of 
the Republican tariff under peace conditions and the Democratic tariff under the influence 
of protective war conditions. 





10 months ended July 31— 


Merchandise. 


1913. 
Republican 
peace period. 


191J. 
Democratic 
peace period. 


1915. 
Democratic 
war period. 


Imports into the United States: 

Free of duty 


$821, 608, 167 
082,213.836 


1988,187,549 
617.617,233 


1865,818,446 
522,440,240 


Dutiable 




Total imports . 


1.503,827,003 


11,605,804,782 


1,388,268,685 




Exports from the United States: 

Domestic r . , . T . -, 


2,078,600,810 
31,966.829 


1,921,538,131 
30,040,165 


2,569,182,652 
48,515,984 


Foreign 




Total exports 


2,110,466,639 


1,961.578,296 


2,617,608,636 




E xcess of exports 


606,639,636 


345,773,514 


1,229,439,951 





i The Democratic tariff placed wool on the free list Dec. 1, 1913, and the reduced rates by the Demo- 
cratic tariff did not go into effect until Jan. 1, 1914, on manufactures of wool, and Mar. 1, 1914, on sugar 
and molasses. Therefore, during the 1914 Democratic peace period the Republican tariff was in effect on 
wool for 2 months (October and November, 1913); manufactures ol. wool for 3 months (October, Novem- 
ber, and December, 1913); and sugar and molasses for 5 months (October, 1913, to February, 1914, 
inclusive). 
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INDEX. 



(Note.— If an article can not be found in the index it is included in the "all other" classes.) 



Adds 

Agricultural implements 

Alcohol, grain (under spirits, distilled) 

amyltc (under fusel oil) 

Alizarin ana alizarin dyes 

Almonds (under nuts) 

Al jimlniitn 

A mmontft, muriate of. 

sulphate of (under fertilizers) 

Ammoniac, sal (under ammonia) 

Amylic alcohol (under fusel oil) 

Angora goat hair (same as wool). 

Aniline salts (under coal-tar) 

Animals..... 

Antifriction bells and bearings 

Antimony 

Argols 

Arsenic (under chemicals) 

Articles returned to United States 

Artworks 

Asbestos 

Asphaltum 

Automobiles (under cars) 

Automobiles returned (under articles) 

Bacon (under meats) 

Bagging, cotton (under fabrics) 

Balance of trade, summary .............. 

Balata (under India rubber) 

Baling ties (under hoop iron) 

Bananas 

Bar iron. 

Barks, quinine (under cinchona) 

Base bullion (under lead) 

Beads and bead ornaments 

Beans, van Ola 

edible (under vegetables) 

Beef (under meat) 

Beer (see malt liquors). 

Beet seed 

sugar 

Bettingleather 

Benzine (under mineral oils) 

Beverages (under spirits) 

Bicycles (under cars) — 

Billets of steel (under ingots) 

Binding twine (under fibers) 

Birch tar oil 

Biscuit (under breadstufls) 

Bisque ware (under earthen) 

Bitumen (under asphaltum) 

Blanks of steel (under ingots) 

Bleaching powder (under lime, chloride of)- . 

Blooms (under iron ingots) 

Boards, sawed (under lumber) 

BoHing cloth, silk 

Bologna sausage (under meat) 

Bone dust, ash, and meal (under fertilizers) 

Bones, unmanufactured 

Books (under paper) 

Boots and shoes, leather 



xnwM wu www, iw»*u 

Bottles (under glass) . 

Brandy (under spirits, distilled). 

Brass., 



Brazil nuts (under cream) . 
Bread (under breadstufls) . 
Breadstufls 



Page. 
7 
5 

24 
8 
7 

14 
5 
7 

12 
7 
8 

7 
5 
17 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
30 
13 
13 
31 
17 
18 
14 
17 
7 
19 
6 
9 
27 
19 

23 
25 
19 
20 
24 

7 
18 
13 
21 

6 
11 

6 
18 

8 
18 
27 
24 
20 
12 

6 
21 
19 
16 
24 

6 
14 

6 

6 



Page. 

Briar root or wood 27 

Brimstone (under sulphur) 9 

Bristles 7 

Bronze, manufactures of 7 

Broom corn 7 

Brushes 7 

Buffalo hides, raw 16 

Building forms (under iron) 17 

Bulbs, flower (under plants) 22 

Bullion, lead 19 

Burlaps (under fabrics) 13 

Butter (under dairy products) 20 

Buttons 7 

Cabinet woods: 

Unmanufactured 

Sawed (under lumber) . . 
Cacao, crude (under cocoa) . . 
Caieput oil (under birch tar) 
Calamine (under zinc ore) . . . 
Calfskin, raw (under hides). . 
Camel hair (same as wool). 
Camel hair press cloths 



27 
27 
10 
21 
30 
16 

29 
22 

8 



Cameras (under photographic goods) . 

Camphor (under gums) 

Cane sugar: 

From Philippine Islands 26 

All other 25 

Carbolic acid (under chemicals) 7 

Carpets, woolen 29 

Carriages (under oars) 7 

Cars 7 

Casein (under lacterene) 8 

Cassia and cassia vera (under spices) 21 

Castile soap 24 

Castor beans or seeds (under seeds) 23 

Cattle 5 

Cattle hides, raw 16 

Cement: 

Copper (under copper matte) 10 

Cereals (under breadstuffs).! .'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'. 6 

Champagne (under spirits) 24 

Chair cane or reed (under wood) 27 

Cheese (under dairy products) 20 

Chemicals 7 

Chemical utensOi. platinum 23 

Cheroots (under cigars) 28 

.......... 9 

11 
21 
10 



China clay (under clays). 

Chinaware (under earthen) 

Chinese nut oil 

Chocolate, prepared (under cocoa) 

Cigarette books, covers, and paper (under 



Cigarettes (under tobacco) . 
Cigars (under tobacco). , 



Cigar wrappers (under leaf tobacco) . 

Cinchona nark and salts of. 

Clays or earths 

Clocks and watches 

Cloths, cotton , 

woolen. , 



press, camel's hair 

Clover seed (under grass seeds) . 
Coal. 



Coal-tar products (under chemicals) . 

Cocoa butter 

Cocoa, crude and prepared 



22 
26 
26 
26 
7 
9 
10 
11 
29 
29 
23 
10 
7 

21 
10 
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Page. 

Coconut meat (under nuts) 14 

ofl 21 

Cooonuts 14 

Codfish 13 

Cod and cod-liver oil 20 

Coffee 10 

Coir yarn (under fibers) 13 

Coke (under coal) 10 

Colors, coal-tar 7 

pigment (under paints) 21 

Composition metal (under copper) 10 

Copal (under gums) 8 

Copper, and manufactures of in 

Copra (under coconut meat) 14 

Cordials (under spirits, distilled) 24 

Corkwood, and manufactures of 10 

Corn (under breadstuffs) 6 

Cosmetics (under perfumery) 22 

Cotton bagging (under fabrics) 13 

unmanufactured 11 

manufactures of 11 

ties (under hoop iron) 18 

Cottonseed oil 21 

Crab meat (under shellfish) 13 

Cream (under dairy products) 20 

Cream nuts 14 

Creosote oil (under coal tar) 8 

Currants 14 

Curtains (see laces). 

Cutlery 18 

Dairy products (under meat) 20 

Damar (under gum copal) 8 

Dates 14 

Dead oil (under coal-tar) 8 

Deals, sawed (under lumber) 27 

Diamonds (under precious stones) 23 

Distilled spirits 24 

Dolls (under toys) 26 

Downs (under feathers) 12 

Dress goods (under woolens) 29 

Drugs (under chemicals) 7 

Dry plates (under photo goods) 22 

Dusters, feather (under brushes) 7 

Dyes, alizarin 7 

coal-tar 7 

Dyewoods, crude 11 

Earthenware 11 

Earths (under clays) 9 

Edgings (see laces). 

Elasticon (under india-rubber subs.) 17 

Electric lamps 11 

Embroideries (see laces). 

Enameled ware (under table) 18 

Engravings (under paper books) 21 

Etchings (under paper books) 21 

Excess of exports, summary 31 

Explosives 12 

Exports, summary of 31 

Extracts for tanning 8 

Fabrics, linen 13 

silk 24 

woolen dress goods , 29 

Farinaceous substances (under breadstuffs).. 6 

Feather dusters (under brushes) 7 

Feathers 12 

Ferro alloys (under metals) 20 

Ferrosilicon (under pig iron) 17 

Fertilizers 12 

Fillers (except cotton), and manufactures of. 12 

Figs 14 

Filberts 14 

Films (under photo goods) 22 

Fish 13 

Flax, unmanufactured 12 

manufactures of 13 

Flaxseed 23 

Flaxseed oil (under linseed) 21 

Flint and flint stones 25 

Flocks, cotton (under waste) 11 

Flour, rice and wheat 6 

Flowerbulbs (under plants) 22 

Flowers, artificial (under feathers) 12 

Fowls (under animals) 5 

Fruits, edible 14 

ornamental (under feathers) 12 

Fulminates (under explosives) 12 

Furniture of wood 27 



Furs, and manufactures of. 15 

Fusel oil $ 

Gamb ier ( under gums) * 

Gasoline (under oils, mineral) "A 

Gelatin 15 

Gin (under spirits, distilled) U 

Ginger root (under spices) :# 

Glass and glassware 15 

Glove leather 19 

Gloves, leather 15 

Glue and glue size is 

Glue stock (under hide cuttings) 17 

Glycerin, crude S 

Goatskins, raw (under hides) 14 

Gold, manufactures of 15 

Grains (under breadstuffs) « 

Grapes, dried (under raisins) 14 

fresh M 

Graphite (under plumbago) 23 

Grass, manufactures of (under straw) 25 

Grass seeds c 

Grease, soap 15 

Guano (under fertilizers) u 

Guayule (under India rubber) 17 

Gums, India rubber 17 

medicinal and varnish s 

Gunpowder (under explosives) u 

Gutta-percha (under india rubber) 17 

Haddock (under codfish) 13 

Hair, and manufactures of: 

Sheep, camel, and goat » 

Other animal and human ]« 

Hair pencils (under brushes) 7 

Hake (under cod-fish) 13 

Hams (under bacon) % 

Handkerchiefs, cotton u 

linen u 

Hats, straw, etc if 

materials for (under hats) li 

„ far li 

gay i« 

Hemp, unmanufactured u 

manufactures of 13 

Herring u 

Hide cuttings *""* 1* 

Hides, raw or uncured " if 

Hollow ware (under table) is 

Hoofs (under bones) I * f 

Hops n 

Horns, unmanufactured (under bones) *. f 

Horsehair : * n 

Horse skins, raw (under hides) I"*~ if 

Horses ** 5 

Hosiery, cotton (under wearing apparel).! Ill 11 

Household and personal effects * n 

Human hair, and manufactures of .II*"* U 

Imports, summary of. I " * " jj 

India rubber, and manufactures of .1.11 17 

Indigo .."""* S 

Ingots of steel „ Ill' I K 

Insertings (see laces). 

Iodine $ 

Iron ore : Ill*" 17 

manufactures of ****' 17 

Istle (under fibers) IIIIIII 12 

Ivory -«.-..-..... ** is 

Ivy root (underwood) 1 27 

Jewelry (under gold) \ 15 

Jute butts II III U 

unmanufa ctured 1 1 1 1 * 13 

manufactures of * " u 

Kainit (under fertilizers) I II I y 

Kangaroo skins (under hides) II - ie 

Kaolin (under clays) II*** 9 

Kapoc (under fibers) rj 

Kauri (under gum copal) $ 

Kitchin ware (under table) I jg 

Knit goods, cotton II u 

Knives (under cutlery) **** fg 

Laces, etc., cotton II "I n 

linen *""" « 

silk HIT* K 

Lactarene or casein "* $ 

Lamb (under meat) I 19 

Lamps, elecrric I** h 

Laths (under lumber) .• HI jj 

Laurel root (under wood) ...II 27 

Lead, and manufactures of I. 19 
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Leaf tobacco 36 

Leather, and manufactures of. 19 

Lemon ofl 31 

Lemons 14 

Lenses (under glass) 15 

Licorice root 8 

Lime, chloride and citrate of. 8 

linens (under fabrics) 13 

linoleum (under oilcloth) 30 

Linseed 33 

Linseed oil 31 

Liquors (under spirits) 34 

Lithographic labels and prints (under paper) . 33 

lithographic stones (under stone) 35 

Live stock (under animals) 5 

Lobsters 14 

T^nga miH ro und timber 37 

Logwood, crude (under dyewoods) 11 

Lumber 37 

Macaroni (under breadstufls) 6 

llagnesite 8 

Machine tools (under machinery) 18 

Machinery 18 

Mackerel 13 

Malt liquors (under spirits) 34 

Manganese, oxide and ore of 19 

Mangrove bark (under tanning) 36 

ManSa (under fibers) 13 

Manure salts (under fertilisers) 13 

Maple sugar and sirup 36 

Maps (under paper books) 31 

Marble (under stone) 35 

Matches 19 

Matting and mats for floors 19 

Mealjnce 6 

bone (under fertilizers) 13 

Meat and meat products 19 

Medicinal preparations 9 

Metal compositions 20 

Metals, not elsewhere specified 20 

Mica ... 20 

Milk (under dairy producis) 20 

Millinery ornaments ( under feathers) 12 

Milling press cloths 29 

MineraTofls , 20 

waters (under spirits) 25 

wax 27 

Molasses (under sugar) 25 

Mother-of-pearl (under shells) 23 

Motion-picture films ( under photo goods) 22 

Motorcycles (under cars) 7 

Mushrooms, prepared (under vegetables) 27 

Music (under paper books) 21 

Musical instruments 20 

Mutton (under meat) 19 

Naphtha (under ous, mineral) 30 

Neck rufflmgs (see laces). 

Needles 18 

New Zealand flax (under fibers) 12 

Nickel ore and matte 20 

Nursery stock (under plants) 22 

Nuts, edible 14 

tagua (under ivory).: 18 

Oats (under breadstufls) 6 

Oilcloth for floors 20 

Oils: 

Dead or creosote (under coal-tar) 8 

Fusel 8 

Soap making (under grease) 15 

Sulphur (under grease) 15 

Animal 20 

Mineral 20 

Vegetable 21 

Oil miume press cloths 29 

Oleostearm 21 

Olive foots (under grease) 15 

oil 21 

Olives 14 

Onions 27 

Onyx (under stone) 25 

Opium (under chemicals) 9 

Optical instruments (under glass lenses) 15 

Oranges 14 

Ore, antimony 6 

copper 10 

lead 19 

nickel 20 



Page. 

Ore, sulphur v 26 

sine 30 

Ornamental flowers, etc. (under feathers) 12 

Ornaments, bead 6 

millinery (under feathers) 12 

Orpiment (under arsenic) 7 

Oxalic acid (under chemicals) 7 

Paintings (art work) 6 

Paints 21 

Palm kernel oil 21 

Palm oil 21 

Paper stock 21 

and manufactures of 21 

Parian ware (under earthen) 11 

Peanut oil 21 

Peanuts 14 

Pearl, mother-of (under shells) 23 

Pearls (under precious stones) 23 

Peas, dried 27 

Pencils, hair (under brushes) 7 

Pencils and pencil leads 22 

Penholders and pens 22 

Penknives (under cutlery) 18 

Pepper (under spices) 24 

Perfumery 22 

Personal effects (under household) 17 

Photographic goods 22 

paper 22 

Photographs (under paper books) 21 

Pickles (under vegetables) 27 

Pf *- 17 

19 

Pi 21 

Pi shes). 

Pi 14 

Pi les 23 

PI mber) 27 

PI 22 

PI 15 

P] ments (under glass) 15 

PI ler sheets) 18 

tin 18 

Platinum, unmanufactured 22 

manufactures of 23 

Plumbago or graphite 23 

Plushes, cotton 11 

silk 24 

Pocket knives (under cutlery) 18 

Pollock (under codfish) 13 

Porcelain ware (under earthern) 11 

Pork (under meat) 19 

Post cards, souvenir 22 

Potash salts, chemical 9 

fertiliser 12 

Potatoes 27 

Pottery (under earthen, etc.) 11 

Poultry (under animals) 5 

Precious stones 23 

Press cloths of camel's hair 29 

Printed matter (under paper books) 21 

Printing paper 22 

Pulp, wood 28 

Pulp woods 27 

Queoracho, extract 8 

wood 36 

Qulnia, sulphate of (under cinchona) 7 

Rags (under paper stock) 21 

Ralls for railways 18 

Raisins 14 

Ramie fabrics 13 

Rapeseedoil 21 

Rattans and reeds, rough (under wood) 27 

Razors (under cutlery) 18 

Reeds (under rattans and chair cane) 27 

Ribbons,silk 24 

Rice (under breadstuffs) 6 

Ruchings (see laces). 

Sago (under farinaceous substances) 6 

SaTammoniac (under ammonia) 7 

8alt 23 

Saltpeter (under potash , nitrate of) 9 

Sauces (under vegetables, prepared ) 27 

Sausage, bologna (under meat) 20 

Sausage casings (under meat) 20 

Schappe silk yarn (under spun) 24 

Scissors (under cutlery) 18 
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8eeds 33 

Sewing machines (under machines). . 1 18 

Shears (under cutlery) 18 

Sheep 5 

hair (same as wool). 

skins, raw (under hides) 16 

Sheets, iron or steel 18 

Shellac (under gums) 8 

ShellTsh 13 

Shells, pearl and other 23 

Shingles (under lumber) 27 

Shirting cloth (under fabrics) 13 

Shoes, leather (under boots) 19 

8h tgun barrels 18 

Shrimps 14 

Shrubs (under plants) 22 

Silk, artificial, manufactures of 24 

unmanufactured 23 

manufactures »l 24 

Silver, manufactures of (under gold) 15 

Sisal grass (under fibers) 12 

Skins ft r morocco (under leather) 19 

fur 15 

cattle, etc. (under hides) 16 

dressed (under leather) 19 

tamed (under leather) 19 

Slate (under st >ne) 25 

Smokers' articles (under pipes) 22 

8 an 24 

8 da.saltsof 9 

8mvenir p st cards 22 

8.)ya-bean . il 21 

Spectacles (under glass lenses) 15 

Spices 24 

Spirits, distilled 24 

Sp nges 25 

Spun silk 24 

Starch 25 

8teel, and manufactures ot 17 

Still wines (under spirits) 24 

8t.ckings,c<tt n (urder wearing apparel)... 11 

Stone, and manufactures .>f 25 

St meware (under earthen) 11 

Straw, manufactures f 25 

Structural shapes (under Ir >n building) 17 

Sugar-beet seed (under seeds) 23 

Sugars: 

Beet sugar 25 

Cane sugar, dutiable 25 

Cane sugar from Philippines 26 

Maple sugar 26 

Sulphur, crude 9 

oil (under grease) 15 

ore 26 

Sumac, ground or unground * 9 

Summary of imports, exports, and trade 

balances 31 

Surface-ccated paper 22 

Table utensils (»r hollow ware 18 

Tagger's tin (tin plates) 18 

Tagua nuts (under ivory) 18 

Tamplco fiber (under fibers) 12 

Tanning extracts 8 

materials, crude 26 

Tapioca (under (ariuace~us) 6 

Tea * 26 



Terne plates (tin plates) U 

Terra japonioa (gum gambler) 8 

Textile fibers and manufactures of 13 

grasses (under fibers) 13 

machinery (under machinery) 18 

Thread, cotton il 

artiflcialsilk 24 

Timber, round (under logs) 27 

Tin in bars, pigs, etc 26 

Tin plates 18 

Tobacco, and manufactures of 26 

Toilet preparations (under perfumery) 22 

Tops, woolen 29 

Toys 26 

Trade balances, summary of 31 

Trees (under plants) 22 

Trimmings (see laces). 

Truffles (under vegetables) '..... 27 

Tucklngs (see laces). 

Turtles (under shrimps) M 

Vanilla beans I 

Varnishes (under paints) 21 

Veal (under meat) II 

Vegetable fibers (except cotton) 12 

oils 21 

wax 27 

Vegetables 27 

Vehicles (under cars) 7 

Velvets (same as plushes). 

Vermicelli (under macaroni) « 

Vines (under plants) 22 

Walnuts (under fruits) 15 

Waste, cotton U 

fur 15 

silk n 

wool 30 

Watches (under cl >cks) W 

Wax, mineral and vegetable 27 

Wearing apparel: 

C-ttjn.:. U 

Silk )i 

Personal (under household) 17 

Woolen 30 

Wheat and wheat flmr • 

Whisky (under spirits, distilled) * 

Window curtains (see laces). 

class (under cylinder) 15 

Wine lees (under arg Is) " 

Wines (under spirits) * 

Wire, iron and steel 18 

Wire rods, iron and steel W 

Wood, and manufactures of 27 

Wood pulp 25 

Wool, unmanufactured 8 

manufactures of * 

Works of art * 

Wrapper tobacco (under leaf) * 

Wrapping paper S 

Tarn, coir (under fibers) U 

cotton (under cotton thread) U 

linen (under fibers) 13 

artiflcialsilk * 

silk 2* 

schappe silk (under spun) 3* 

woolen * 

Zlno, and manufactures of 30 
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64th Congress, } SENATE. I Document 

1st Session. J 1 No. 442. 



PEEPAEEDNESS FOE NATIONAL DEFENSE. 



Mr. Chamberlain submitted the following 

BEPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE ON THE DISAGREE- 
ING VOTES OF THE TWO HOUSES ON THE AMENDMENTS OF THE 
SENATE TO THE BILL (H. B. 12766) TO INCREASE THE EFFI- 
CIENCY OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 



May 16, 1916. — Ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 



The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. E. 12766) to 
increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United 
States, having met, after full and xree conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
to the title of the bill and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed by the amendment oi the Senate 
insert the following: 

That the Army of the United States shall consist of the Eegular 
Army, the Volunteer Army, the Officers' Eeserve Corps, the Enlisted 
Eeserve Corps, the National Guard while in the service of the United 
States, and such other land forces as are now or may hereafter be 
authorized by law. 

Sec. 2. Composition of the Regular Army. — The Eegular Army 
of the United States, including the existing organizations, shall 
consist of sixty- four regiments oi Infantry, twenty-five regiments of 
Cavalry, twenty-one regiments of Field Artillery, a Coast Artillery 
Corps, the brigade, division, army corps, and army headquarters, 
with their detachments and troops, a General Staff Corps, an Adjutant 
General's Department, an Inspector General's Department, a Judge 
Advocate General's Department, a Quartermaster Corps, a Medical 
jDepartment, a Corps of Engineers, an Ordnance Department, a 
Signal Corps, the officers of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, the Militia 
Bureau, the detached officers, the detached noncommissioned officers, 
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the chaplains, the Regular Array Reserve, all organized as herein- 
after provided, and the following as now authorized by law: The 
officers and enlisted men on the retired list; the additional officers; 
the professors, the Corps of Cadets, the general Army service de- 
tachment, and detachments of Cavalry, Field Artillery, and Engi- 
neers, and the band of the United States Military Academy; the 
post noncommissioned staff officers; the recruiting parties, the recruit 
depot detachments, and unassigned recruits; the service school de- 
tachments; the disciplinary guards; the disciplinary organizations; 
the Indian Scouts; and such other officers and enlisted men as are 
now or may be hereafter provided for: Provided, That hereafter 
the enlisted, personnel of all organizations of the Regular Army 
shall at all times be maintained at a strength not below the minimum 
strength fixed by law: Provided further, That the total enlisted 
force of the line of the Regular Army, excluding the Philippine 
Scouts and the enlisted men of the Quartermaster Corps, of the 
Medical Department, and of the Signal Corps, and the unassigned 
recruits, shall not at any one time, except in the event of actual or 
threatened war or similar emergency in which the public safety de- 
mands it, exceed one hundred and seventy-five thousand men : Pro- 
vided further, That the unassigned recruits at depots or elsewhere 
shall at no time, except in time of war, exceed by more than seven 
per centum the total authorized enlisted strength. 

Sec. 3. Composition of brigades, divisions, and so forth. — The 
mobile troops of the Regular Army of the United States shall be 
organized, as far as practicable, into brigades and divisions. The 
President is authorized, in time of actual or threatened hostilities, 
or when in his opinion the interests of the public service demand it, 
to organize the brigades and divisions into such army corps or armies 
as may be necessary. The typical Infantry brigade shall consist of 
a headquarters and three regiments of Infantry. The typical Cav- 
alry brigade shall consist of a headquarters and three regiments of 
Cavalry. The typical Field Artillery brigade shall consist of a 
headquarters and three regiments of Field Artillery. The typical 
Infantry division shall consist of a headquarters, three Infantry 
brigades, one regiment of Cavalry, one Field Artillery brigade, one 
regiment of Engineers, one field signal batallion, one aero squadron, 
one ammunition train, one supply train, one engineer train, and one 
sanitary train. The typical Cavalry division shall consist of a head- 
quarters, three Cavalry brigades, one regiment of Field Artillery 
(horse) one battalion of mounted Engineers, one field signal bat- 
talion (mounted), one aero squadron, one ammunition train, one sup- 
ply train, one engineer train, and one sanitary train. The typical 
army corps shall consist of a headquarters, two or more infantrv di- 
visions, one or more Cavalry brigades or a Cavalry division, one Field 
Artillery brigade, one telegraph battalion, and one field signal bat- 
talion, and such ammunition, supply, engineer, and sanitary trains as 
the President may deem necessary. A brigade, a division, an army 
corps, and an army headquarters shall consist of such officers, en- 
listed men, and civilians as the President may prescribe. Each sup- 
ply train, ammunition train, sanitary train, and engineer train shall 
consist of such officers and enlisted men and shall be organized as 
the President may prescribe, the line officers necessary therewith to 
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be detailed under the provisions of sections twenty-six and twenty- 
seven, Act of Congress approved February second, nineteen hundred 
and one. Nothing herein contained, however, shall prevent the 
President from increasing or decreasing the number of organizations 
prescribed for the typical brigades, divisions, and army corps, or from 
prescribing new and different organizations and personnel as the 
efficiency of the service may require. 

Sec. 4. General officers of the line. — Officers commissioned to 
and holding in the Army the office of a general officer shall here- 
after be known as general officers of the line; officers commissioned 
to and holding in the Army an office other than that of a general 
officer, but to which the rank of a general officer is attached, shall 
be known as general officers of the staff. The number of general 
officers of the line now authorized by law is hereby increased by four 
major generals and nineteen brigadier generals: Provided, That 
hereafter in time of peace major generals of the line shall be ap- 
pointed from officers of the grade of brigadier general of the line, 
and brigadier generals of the line shall be appointed from officers of 
the grade of colonel of the line of the Regular Army. 

Sec. 5. The general Staff Corps. — The General Staff Corps 
shall consist of one Chief of Staff ? detailed in time of peace from 
major generals of the line ; two Assistants to the Chief of Staff, who 
shall be general officers of the line, one of whom, not above the grade 
of brigadier general, shall be the president of the Army War College ; 
ten colonels; ten lieutenant colonels; fifteen majors; and seventeen 
captains, to be detailed from corresponding grades in the Army, as 
in this section hereinafter provided. All officers detailed in the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps shall be detailed therein for periods of four years, 
unless sooner relieved. While serving in the General Staff Corps 
officers may be temporarily assigned to duty with any branch of the 
Army. Upon being relieved from duty in the General Staff Corps 
officers shall return to the branch of the Army in which they hold 
permanent commissions, and no officer shall be eligible to a nirther 
detail in the General Staff Corps until he shall have, served two years 
with the branch of the Army in which commissioned, except in time 
of actual or threatened hostilities. Section twenty-seven of the Act 
of Congress approved February second, nineteen hundred and one, 
shall apply to each position vacated by officers below the grade of 
general officer detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Not more than one-half of all of the officers detailed in said corps 
shall at any time be stationed, or assigned to or employed upon any 
' duty, in or near the District of Columbia. All officers detailed in 
said corps shall be exclusively employed in the study of military prob- 
lems, the preparation of plans for the national defense and the utili- 
zation of the military forces in time of war, in investigating and re- 
porting upon the efficiency and state of preparedness of such forces 
for service in peace or war, or on appropriate general staff duties in 
connection with troops, including the National Guard, or as military 
attaches in foreign countries, or on other duties, not of an administra- 
tive nature, on which they can be lawfully and properly employed : 
Provided, That no officer shall be detailed as a member or the General 
Staff Corps, other than the Chief of Staff and the general officers 
herein provided for as assistants to the Chief of Staff, except upon 
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the recommendation of a board of five officers not below the rank 
of colonel, who shall be selected by the President or the Secretary 
of War, and neither the Chief of Staff nor more than two other 
members of the General Staff Corps, nor any officer not a member 
of said corps, who shall have been stationed or employed on any 
duty in or near the District of Columbia within one year prior 
to the date of convening of any such board, shall be detailed as a 
member thereof. No recommendation made by any such board 
shall, for more than one year after the making or such recommenda- 
tion or at any time after the convening of another such board, unless 
again recommended by the new board, be valid as a basis for the 
detail of any officer as a member of the General Staff Corps; and 
no alteration whatever shall be made in any report or recommenda- 
tion of any such board, either with or without the consent of mem- 
bers thereof, after the board shall have submitted such report or 
recommendation and shall have adjourned sine die: Provided fur- 
ther, That the War Callegje shall remain fully subject to the super- 
vising, coordinating, and informing powers conferred by law upjon 
members of the General Staff Corps, and officers for duty as in- 
structors or students in or as attaches of said college may be selected 
and detailed freely from among members of said corps, but any 
officer so selected and detailed other than one director shall there- 
upon cease to be a member of said corps and shall not be eligible for 
redetail therein so long as he shall remain on said duty; and no 
officer on the active list of the Army shall, for more than thirty days 
in any calendar year, be attached to or assigned to duty in the War 
College in any capacity other than that of president, director, in- 
structor, or student, nor, unless a member of the General Staff Corps, 
be attached to or employed in the office of the Chief of Staff : Pro- 
vided further, That the organizations heretofore existing in or in 
connection with the office of the Chief of Staff under the designations 
of "the mobile army division and the Coast Artillery division be, and 
they are hereby, abolished and shall not be reestablished. The busi- 
ness heretofore transacted in said divisions, except such as comes 
clearly within the general powers specified in and conferred upon 
members of the General Staff Corps oy the organic Act of Congress 
approved February fourteenth, nineteen hundred and three, is hereby 
transferred as follows, to wit, to the office of the Chief of Coast Artil- 
lery, all business apportioned to that office by law or Army regulations 
at the time of the creation of the Coast Artillery division of the office 
of the Chief of Staff; to the office of The Adjutant General or other 
bureau or bureaus concerned, all other business; and, subject to the 
exercise of the supervising, coordinating, and informing powers con- 
ferred upon members of the General Staff Corps by the Act of Con- 
gress last hereinbefore cited, the business transferred by this proviso 
to certain bureaus or offices shall hereafter be transacted exclusively 
by or under the direction of the respective heads thereof; and the 
Chief of Coast Artillery shall be an additional member of the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps and shall also be adviser to and informant of the 
Chief of Staff in respect to the business under his charge : Provided 
further. That hereafter members of the General Staff Corps shall be 
confined strictly to the discharge of the duties of the general nature 
of those specified for them in this section and in the organic Act of 
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Congress last hereinbefore cited, and they shall not be permitted to 
assume or engage in work of an administrative nature tnat pertains 
to established bureaus or offices of the War Department, or that, 
being assumed or engaged in by members of the General Staff Corps, 
would involve impairment of the responsibility or initiative of such 
bureaus or offices, or would cause injurious or unnecessary duplica- 
tion of or delay in the work thereof : Provided further ', That all pay 
and allowances shall be forfeited by any superior for any period 
during which, by his order or his permission, or by reason of his 
neglect, any subordinate shall violate any of the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section : Provided further. That if any officer detailed 
in the General Staff Corps, or as an officer of any staff corps or 
department of the Army, shall be promoted to the next higher grade 
while so serving he may be permitted to serve out the period of his 
detail, and the number of officers in the organization in which he 
shall be serving and in the grade to which he shall have been pro- 
moted shall be increased by one for such time as he shall be an addi- 
tional number in said organization and grade; but the whole number 
of officers detailed to said organization shall at no time exceed the 
aggregate of the numbers allowed to the several grades thereof by 
law other than this proviso. 

Sec. 6. The Adjutant General's Department. — The Adjutant 
General's Department shall consist of The Adjutant General with 
the rank of brigadier general; seven adjutants-general with the rank 
of colonel; thirteen adjutants-general with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel: and thirty adjutants-general with the rank of major. 

Sec. 7. The Inspector General's Department. — The Inspector 
General's Department shall consist of one Inspector General with 
the rank of brigadier general ; four inspectors-general with the rank 
of colonel; eight inspectors-general with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel ; and sixteen inspectors-general with the rank of major. 

Sec. 8. The Judge Advocate General's Department. — The Judge 
Advocate General's Department shall consist of one Judge Advocate 
General with the rank of brigadier general; four judge advocates 
with the rank of colonel; seven judge advocates with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel; and twenty judge advocates with the rank of 
major: Provided, That acting judge advocates may be detailed under 
the provisions of existing law for separate brigades and for separate 
general court-martial jurisdictions, and when not immediately re- 
quired for service with a geographical department, tactical division, 
separate brigade, or other separate general court-martial jurisdiction, 
acting judge advocates may be asigned^ to such other legal duty as 
the exigencies of the service may require: Provided further, That, 
of the vacancies created in the Judge Advocate General's Department 
by this Act, one such vacancy, not below the grade of major, shall 
be filled by the appointment of a person from civil life, not less than 
forty-five nor more than fifty years of age, who shall have been 
for ten years a judge of the Supreme Court of the Philippine 
Islands, shall have served for two years as a captain in the Regular 
or Volunteer Army, and shall be proficient in the Spanish language 
and laws: Provided further, That so much of the Act of Congress 
approved August twenty-fourth, nineteen hundred and twelve, as 
relates to the detachment or detail of officers for duty in the Judge 
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Advocate General's Department shall hereafter be held to apply 
only to the acting judge advocates authorized by law; and here- 
after no officer shall be or remain detached from any command or 
assigned to any duty or station with intent to enable or aid him 
to pursue the study of law: And provided further. That no of- 
ficer of the Judge Advocate General's Department below the rank 
of colonel shall be promoted therein until he shall have success- 
fully passed a written examination before a board consisting 
of not less than two officers of the Judge Advocate General's De- 
partment, to be designated by the Secretary of War, such examina- 
tion to be prescribed by tne Secretary of War and to be held 
at such time anterior to the accruing or the right to promotion as 
may be for the best interests of the service : Provided, That should 
any officer in the grade of major of the Judge Advocate General's 
Department fail in his physical examination and be found incapaci- 
tated for service by reason of physical disability contracted in the 
line of duty, he shall be retired with the rank to which his seniority 
entitled him to be promoted; but if he should be found disqualified 
for promotion for any other reason, a second examination shall not 
be allowed, but the Secretary of War shall appoint a board of review 
to consist of two officers of the Judge Advocate General's Depart- 
ment superior in rank to the officer examined, none of whom shall 
have served as a member of the board which examined him. If the 
unfavorable finding of the examining board is concurred in by the 
board of review, the officer reported disqualified for promotion shall 
be honorably discharged from the service with one year's pay. If 
the action of the examining board is disapproved by the board of 
review, the officer shall be considered qualified and shall be pro- 
moted : Provided further, That any lieutenant colonel of the Judge 
Advocate General's Department who, at his first examination for 
promotion to the grade of colonel, has been found disqualified for 
such promotion for any reason other than physical disability in- 
curred in the line of duty shall be suspended from promotion and 
his right thereto shall pass successively to such officers next below 
him in rank as are or may become eligible to promotion under 
existing law during the period of his suspension j and any such 
officer suspended from promotion shall be reexamined as soon as 
practicable after the expiration of one year from the date of the 
completion of the examination that resulted in his suspension; and 
if on such reexamination he is found qualified for promotion, he 
shall again become eligible thereto ; but ii he is found disqualified by 
reason of physical disability incurred in line of duty in either ex- 
amination, he shall be retired, with the rank to which his seniority 
entitled him to be promoted ; and if he is not found disqualified by 
reason of such physical disability, but is found disqualified for pro- 
motion for any other reason in the second examination, he shall be 
retired without promotion. 

Sec. 9. The Quartermaster Corps. — The Quartermaster Corps 
shall consist of one Quartermaster General with the rank of major 
general ; two assistants to the Quartermaster General with the rank 
of brigadier general; twenty-one colonels; twenty-four lieutenant 
colonels; sixty-eight majors; one hundred and eighty captains; and 
the pay clerks now in active service, who shall hereafter have the 
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rank, pay, and allowances of a second lieutenant, and the President 
is hereby authorized to appoint and commission them, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, second lieutenants in the Quar- 
termaster Corps, United States Army. The total enlisted strength 
of the Quartermaster Corps and the number in each grade shall be 
limited and fixed from time to time by the President in accordance 
with the needs of the Army, and shall consist of quartermaster ser- 
geants, senior grade; quartermaster sergeants; sergeants, first class; 
sergeants; corporals; cooks i privates, first class; and privates. The 
number in the various grades shall not exceed the following per- 
centages of the total authorized enlisted strength of the Quarter- 
master Corps, namely: Quartermaster sergeants, senior grade, five- 
tenths of one. per centum; quartermaster sergeants, six per centum; 
sergeants, first class, two and five-tenths per centum; sergeants, 
twenty-five per centum; corporals, ten per centum; privates, first 
class, forty-five per centum ; privates, nine per centum ; cooks, two per 
centum : rrovided r That the master electricians now authorized by 
law for the Quartermaster Corps shall hereafter be known as quar- 
termaster sergeants, senior grade, and shall be included in the number 
of quartermaster sergeants, senior grade, herein authorized: And 
provided further, That all work pertaining to construction and 
repair that has heretofore been done by or under the direction of 
officers of the Quartermaster Corps shall, except as otherwise now 
provided by laws or regulations, hereafter be done by or under the 
direction of officers of said corps. 

Sec. 10. The Medical Department. — The Medical Department 
shall consist of one Surgeon General, with the rank of major gen- 
eral during the active service of the present incumbent of that 
office, and thereafter with the rank of brigadier general, who shall 
bs chief of said department, a Medical Corps, a Medical Eeserve 
Corps within the limit of time fixed by this Act, a Dental Corps, a 
Veterinary Corps, and enlisted force, the Nurse Corps and contract 
surgeons as now authorized by law * the commissioned officers of 
which shall be citizens of the United States. 

The Medical Corps shall consist of commisioned officers below 
the grade of brigadier general, proportionately distributed among 
the several grades as in the Medical Corps now established by law. 
The total number of such officers shall approximately be equal to, 
but not exceed, except as hereinafter provided, seven for every one 
thousand of the total enlisted serength of the Regular Army author- 
ized from time to time by law: Provided, That if by reason of a 
reduction by law in the authorized enlisted strength of the Army 
aforesaid the total number of officers in the Medical Corps com- 
missioned previously to such reduction shall for the time being exceed 
the equivalent of seven to one thousand of such reduced enlisted 
strength no original appointment to commissioned rank in said corps 
shall be made until the total number of commissioned officers thereof 
shall have been reduced below the equivalent of seven to the thousand 
of the said reduced enlisted strength, nor thereafter so as to make 
the total number of commisioned officers thereof in excess of the 
equivalent of seven to the thousand of said reduced enlisted strength ; 
and no promotion shall be made above the grade of captain in said 
corps until the number of officers in the grade above that of captain 
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to which the promotion is due shall have been reduced below the 
proportional number authorized for such grade on the basis of the 
reduced enlisted strength, nor thereafter so as to make the number 
of officers in such grade in excess of the proportional number au- 
thorized on the basis of said reduced enlisted strength: Provided 
further, That when in time of war the Regular Army shall have been 
increased by virtue of the provisions of this or any other Act, the 
medical officers appointed to meet such increase shall be honorably 
discharged from the service of the, United States when the reduction 
of the enlisted strength of the Army shall take place : Provided fur- 
ther. That persons hereafter commissioned in the Medical Corps 
shall be citizens of the United States between the ages of twenty-two 
and thirty years and shall be promoted to the grade of captain upon 
the completion of five years' service in the Medical Corps and upon 
passing the examinations prescribed by the President for pro- 
motion to the grade of captain in the Medical Corps : Provided further, 
That relative rank among captains in the Medical Corps, who have 
or shall have attained that rank by operation of law after a period 
of service fixed thereby, shall be determined by counting all the 
service rendered by them as officers in said corps and as assistant 
surgeons in the Regular Army, subject, however, to loss of files by 
reason of sentence of court-martial or bv reason of failure to pass 
examination for promotion: Provided further, That hereafter the 
President shall be authorized to detail not to exceed five officers of 
the Medical Department of the Army for duty with the military 
relief division or the American National Red Cross. 

The enlisted force of the Medical Department shall consist of the 
following personnel, who shall not be included in the effective 
strength of the Army nor counted as a part of the enlisted force pro- 
vided by law : Master hospital sergeants, hospital sergeants, sergeants 
(first-class), sergeants, corporals, cooks, horseshoers, saddlers, farri- 
ers, mechanics, privates (nrst class), and privates: Provided. That 
master hospital sergeants shall be appointed by the Secretary ox War, 
but no person shall be appointed master hospital sergeant until he 
shall have passed a satisfactory examination under such regulations as 
theSecretary of War may prescribe before a board of one or more med- 
ical officers as to his qualifications for the position, including knowl- 
edge of pharmacy, and demonstrated his fitness therefor by service of 
not less than twelve months as hospital sergeant or sergeant, first class, 
Medical Department, or as sergeant, first class, in the Hospital Corps 
now established by law ; and no person shall be designated for such 
examination except by written authority of the Surgeon General: 
Provided further, That original enlistments for the Medical Depart- 
ment shall be made in the grade of private, and reenlistments and 
promotions of enlisted men therein, except as hereinbefore prescribed, 
and transfers thereto from the enlisted force of the line or other staff 
departments and corps of the Army shall be governed by such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of War may prescribe : Provided further, That 
the enlisted men of the Hospital Corps who are in active service at 
the time of the approval of this Act are hereby transferred to the cor- 
responding grades of the Medical Department established by this Act: 
Provided further. That the total number of enlisted men in the Medi- 
cal Department snail be approximately equal to, but not exceed, ex- 
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cept as hereinafter provided, the equivalent of five per centum of the 
total enlisted strength of the Army authorized from time to time by 
law : Provided further/Th&t in time of actual or threatened hostili- 
ties, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to enlist or cause to 
be enlisted in the Medical Department such additional number of men 
as the service may require : Provided further, That the number of 
enlisted men in each 01 the several grades designated below shall not 
exceed, except as hereinafter provided, the following percentages of 
the total authorized enlisted strength of the Medical Department, 
to wit : Master hospital sergeants, one-half of one per centum ; hos- 
pital sergeants, one-half 01 one per centum; sergeants, first class, 
seven per centum; sergeants, eleven per centum; corporals, five per 
centum ; and cooks, six per centum : Provided further, That the num- 
ber of horseshoers, saddlers, farriers, and mechanics in the Medical 
Department shall not exceed one each to each authorized ambulance 
company or like organization: Provided further, That in said de- 

Eartment the number of privates, first class, shall not exceed twenty- 
ve per centum of the number of privates : Provided further, That 
if by reason of a reduction by operation of law in the authorized en- 
listed strength of the Army aforesaid the number of noncommis- 
sioned officers of any grade in the Medical Department whose war- 
rants were issued previously to such reduction shall for the time be- 
ing exceed the percentage hereinabove specified for such grade, no 
promotion to such grade shall be made until the percentage of non- 
commissioned officers therein shall have been reduced below that au- 
thorized for such grade on the basis of the said reduced enlisted 
strength, nor thereafter so as to make the percentage of noncommis- 
sioned officers therein in excess of the percentage authorized on the 
basis of the said reduced enlisted strength; but noncommissioned 
officers may be reenlisted in the grades held by them previously to 
such reduction regardless of the percentages aforesaid; and when 
under this provision the number of noncommissioned officers of any 
grade exceeds the percentage specified, any noncommissioned officer 
thereof, not under charges, majr be discharged on his own applica- 
tion : Provided further. That privates, first class, of the Medical De- 
partment shall be eligible for ratings for additioal pay as follows: 
As dispensary assistant, $2 a month ; as nurse, $3 a month ; as surgical 
assistant, $5 a' month : Provided further, That no enlisted man shall 
receive more than one rating for additional pay under the provisions 
of this section, nor shall any enlisted man receive any additional pay 
under such rating unless he shall have actually performed the duties 
for which he shall be rated. 

The President is hereby authorized to appoint and commission, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, dental surgeons, 
who are citizens of the United States between the ages of twenty- 
one and twenty-seven years, at the rate of one for each one thousand 
enlisted men of the line of the Army. Dental surgeons shall have 
the rank, pay, and allowances of first lieutenants until they have 
completed eight years' service. Dental surgeons of more than eight 
but less than twenty-four years' service shall, subject to such exami- 
nation as the President may prescribe, have the rank, pay, and 
allowances of captains. Dental surgeons of more than twenty-four 
years' service shall, subject to such examination as the President 
S D— 64-1— vol 42 79 
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may proscribe, have the rank, pay, and allowances of major: Pro- 
vided, That the total number of dental surgeons with rank, pay, and 
allowances of major shall not at any time exceed fifteen: And pro- 
vided further, That all laws relating to the. examination of officers 
of the Medical Corps for promotion shall be applicable to dental 
surgeons. 

Authority is hereby given to the Secretary of War to grant per- 
mission, by revocable license, to the American National Ked Cross 
to erect and maintain on any military reservations within the juris- 
diction of the United States buildings suitable for the storage of 
supplies, or to occupy for that purpose buildings erected by the 
United States, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe, such supplies to be available for the aid of the civilian 
population in case of serious national disaster. 

Sec. 11. Corps of Engineers. — The Corps of Engineers shall con- 
sist of one Chief of Engineers, with the rank of brigadier general ; 
twenty-three colonels; thirty lieutenant colonels; seventy-two ma- 
jors; one hundred and fifty-two captains; one hundred and forty- 
eight first lieutenants; seventy-nine second lieutenants; and the en- 
listed men hereinafter enumerated. The Engineer troops of the 
Corps of Engineers shall consist of one band, seven regiments, and 
two mounted battalions. 

Each regiment of Engineers shall consist of one colonel; one lieu- 
tenant colonel; two majors; eleven captains; twelve first lieuten- 
ants; six second lieutenants; two master engineers, senior grade; 
one regimental sergeant major; two regimental supply sergeants; 
two color sergeants; one sergeant bugler; one cook; one wagoner for 
each authorized wagon of the field and combat train, and two 
battalions. 

Each battalion of a regiment of Engineers shall consist of one 
major, one captain, one battalion sergeant major; three master en- 

fineers, junior grade ; and three companies. Each Engineer company 
regimental) shall consist of one captain; two first lieutenants; one 
second lieutenant; one first sergeant; three sergeants, first class; 
one mess sergeant; one supply sergeant; one stable sergeant; six 
sergeants; twelve corporals; one horseshoer; two buglers; one sad- 
dler; two cooks; nineteen privates, first class; and fifty-nine pri- 
vates : Provided, That the President may, in his discretion, increase 
a regiment of Engineers by two master engineers, senior grade, and 
two sergeants; each battalion of a regiment of Engineers by three 
master engineers, junior grade; and each Engineer company (regi- 
mental) by two sergeants, six corporals, one cook, twelve privates, 
first class, and thirty-four privates. 

The Engineer band shall consist of one band leader: one assistant 
band leader; one first sergeant; two band sergeants; four band cor- 
porals; two musicians, first class; four musicians, second class: 
thirteen musicians, third class; and two cooks. 

Each battalion of mounted Engineers shall consist of one major: 
five captains; seven first lieutenants; three second lieutenants; one 
master engineer, senior grade; one battalion sergeant major; one 
battalion supply sergeant; three master engineers, junior grade: 
one corporal; one wagoner for each authorized wagon of the field 
and combat train; and three mounted companies. Each mounted 
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Engineer company shall consist of one captain; two first lieutenants; 
one second lieutenant; one first sergeant; two sergeants, first class; 
one mess sergeant; one supply sergeant; one stable sergeant; four 
sergeants ; eight corporals ; two horseshoers ; one saddler ; two cooks ; 
two buglers; twelve privates, first class; and thirty-seven privates: 
Provided, That the President may, in his discretion, increase the 
battalions of mounted Engineers by one master engineer, senior 
grade; two sergeants; and three master engineers, junior grade; 
and a mounted Engineer company by two sergeants ; three corporals ; 
eight privates, first class ; and twenty- four privates : Provided fur- 
ther, That appropriate officers to command the regiments, battalions, 
and companies herein authorized and for duty with and as staff 
officers 01 such organizations shall be detailed from the Corps of 
Engineers, and shall not be in excess of the numbers in each grade 
enumerated in this section. The enlisted force of the Corps of En- 
gineers and the officers serving therewith shall constitute a part of 
the line of the Army. 

Sec. 12. The Ordnance Department.— : The Ordnance Department 
shall consist of one Chief of Ordnance, with the rank of brigadier 
general; ten colonels; fifteen lieutenant colonels; thirty -two majors; 
forty-two captains; forty-two first lieutenants; the ordnance ser- 
geants, as now authorized by law, and such other enlisted men of 
grades now authorized by law as the President may direct: Provided, 
That ordnance sergeants shall be selected by the Secretary of War 
from the sergeants of the line or Ordnance Department who shall 
have served faithfully for eight years, including four years in the 
grade of noncommissioned officer: Provided further,That vacancies 
which may occur in the commissioned personnel of the Ordnance 
Department shall be subject to the provisions of sections twenty-six 
and twenty-seven of the Act approved February second, nineteen 
hundred and one, the Acts approved June twenty-fifth, nineteen 
hundred and six, and February twenty-fourth, nineteen hundred and 
fifteen, and Acts amendatory thereof relating to the Ordnance De- 
partment : Provided further, That hereafter the Secretary of War is 
authorized to detail not to exceed thirty lieutenants from the Army 
at large for duty as student officers in the establishment of the Ord- 
nance Department for a period of two years; and the completion 
of the prescribed course of instruction shall constitute the examina- 
tion for detail in the Ordnance Department. 

Sec. 13. The Signal Corps.— The Signal Corps shall consist of 
one Chief Signal Officer, with the rank of brigadier general; three 
colonels; eight lieutenant colonels; ten majors; thirty captains; sev- 
enty-five first lieutenants ; and the aviation section, which shall con- 
sist of one colonel; one lieutenant colonel; eight majors; twenty- 
four captains; and one hundred and fourteen first lieutenants, who 
shall be selected from among officers of the Army at large of cor- 
responding grades or from among officers of the grade below, ex- 
clusive of those serving by detail in staff corps or departments, who 
are qualified as military aviators, and shall be detailed to serve as 
aviation officers for periods of four years unless sooner relieved ; and 
the provisions of section twenty-seven of the Act of Congress ap- 
proved February second, nineteen hundred and one, are hereby ex- 
tended to apply to said aviation officers and to vacancies created in 
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any arm, corps, or department of the Army by the detail of said 
officers therefrom ; but nothing in said Act or in any other law now 
in force shall be held to prevent the detail or redetail at any time, 
to fill a vacancy among the aviation officers authorized by this Act, 
of any officer who, during prior service as an aviation officer of the 
aviation section, shall have become proficient in military aviation. 

Aviation officers may, when qualified therefor, be rated as junior 
military aviators or as military aviators, but no person shall be so 
rated until there shall have been issued to him a certificate to the 
effect that he is qualified for the rating, and no certificate shall be 
issued to any person until an aviation examining board, which shall 
be composed of three officers of experience in the aviation service 
and two medical officers, shall have examined him, under general 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of War and published 
to the Army by the War Department, and shall have reported him 
to be qualified for the rating. No person shall receive the rating 
of military aviator until he shall have served creditably for three 
years as an aviation officer with the rating of a junior military 
aviator. 

Each aviation officer authorized by this Act shall, while on duty 
that requires him to participate regularly and frequently in aerial 
flights, receive an increase of twenty-five per centum in the pay of 
his grade and length of service under his commission. Each duly 
qualified junior military aviator shall, while so serving, have the 
rank, pay, and allowances of one grade higher than that held by 
him under his commission if his rank under said commission be not 
higher than that of captain, and while on duty requiring him to 
participate regularly and frequently in aerial flights he shall receive 
in addition an increase of fifty per centum in the pay of his g[rade 
and length of service under his commission. Each military aviator 
shall, while so serving, have the rank, pay, and allowances of one 
grade higher than that held by him under his commission if his rank 
under said commission be not higher than that of captain, and while 
on duty requiring him to participate regularly and frequently in 
aerial flights he shall receive in addition an increase of seventy-five 
per centum of the pay of his grade and length of service under his 
commission: Provided further, That the provisions of the Act of 
March second, nineteen hundred and thirteen, allowing increase 
of pay and allowances to officers detailed by the Secretary of War on 
aviation duty, are hereby repealed : Provided further, That hereafter 
married officers of the line of the Army shall be eligible equally with 
unmarried officers, and subject to the same conditions, for detail to 
aviation duty; and the Secretary of War shall have authority to 
cause as many enlisted men of the aviation section to be instructed 
in the art of flying as he may deem necessary: Provided further* 
That hereafter the age of officers shall not be a bar to their first 
detail in the aviation section of the Signal Corps, and neither 
their age nor their rank shall be a bar to their subsequent details 
in said section : Provided further, That, when it shall be imprac- 
ticable to obtain from the Army officers suitable for the aviation 
section of the Signal Corps in the number allowed by law the 
difference between that number and the number of suitable 
officers actually available for duty in said section may be made up by 
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appointments in the grade of aviator, Signal Corps, and that grade 
is hereby created. The personnel for said grade shall be obtained 
from especially qualified civilians who shall be appointed and com- 
missioned in said grade: Provided further, That whenever any 
aviator shall have become unsatisfactory he shall be discharged from 
the Army as such aviator. The base pay of an aviator, Signal Corps, 
shall be $150 per month, and he shall have the allowances of a master 
signal electrician and the same percentage of increase in pay for 
length of service as is allowed to a master signal electrician. 

The total enlisted strength of the Signal Corps shall be limited 
and fixed from time to time bv the President in accordance with the 
needs of the Army, and shall consist of master signal electricians; 
sergeants, first class; sergeants; corporals; cooks; horseshoers; pri- 
vate, first class ; and privates ; the number in each grade being fixed 
from time to time by the President. The numbers in the various 
grades shall not exceed the following percentages of the total author- 
ized enlisted strength of the Signal Corps, namely: Master signal 
electricians, two per centum ; sergeants, first class, seven per centum ; 
sergeants, ten per centum ; corporals, twenty per centum. The num- 
ber of privates, first class, shall not exceed twenty-five per centum 
of the number of privates. Authority is hereby given the President 
to organize, in his discretion, such part of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Signal Corps into such number of com- 
panies, battalions, and aero squadrons as the necessities of the serv- 
ice may demand. 

Sec. 14. Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department. — 
Nothing in this Act shall be construed to repeal existing laws re- 
lating to the organization of the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the 
War Department. 

Sec. 15. Chaplains. — The President is authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, chaplains in tne Army 
at the rate of not to exceed, including chaplains now in service, 
one for each regiment of Cavalry, Infantry, Field Artillery, and En- 
gineers, and one for each one thousand two hundred officers and men 
•of the Coast Artillery Corps, with rank, pay, and allowances as now 
authorized by law : Provided, That in the appointment of chaplains 
in the Regular Army, preference and priority shall be given to ap- 
plicant veterans, if otherwise duly qualified and who shall not have 
passed the age of forty-one years at the time of application, who have 
rendered honorable war service in the Army of the United States 
or who have been honorably discharged from such Army. 

Sec. 16. Veterinarians. — The President is hereby authorized, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint veteri- 
narians and assistant veterinarians in the Army, not to exceed, 
including veterinarians now in service, two such officers for each regi- 
ment of Cavalry, one for every three batteries of Field Artillery, one 
for each mounted battalion of Engineers, seventeen as inspectors of 
horses and mules and as veterinarians in the Quartermaster Corps, 
and seven as inspectors of meats for the Quartermaster Corps; and 
said veteiinarians and assistant veterinarians shall be citizens of the 
United States and shall constitute the Veterinary Corps and shall be 
a part of the Medical Department of the Army. 

Hereafter a candidate for appointment as assistant veteri- 
narian must be a citizen of the United States, between the ages 
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of twenty-one and twenty-seven years, a graduate of a recognized 
veterinary college or university, and shall not be appointed until 
he shall have passed a satisfactory examination as to character, 
physical condition, general education, and professional qualifications. 

An assistant veterinarian appointed under this Act shall, for 
the first five years of service as such, have the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of second lieutenant; that after five years of service he shall 
have the rank, pay, and allowances of first lieutenant; that after 
fifteen years of service he shall be promoted to be a veterinarian with 
the rank, pay, and allowances of captain, and that after twenty 
years' service he shall- have the rank, pay, and allowances of a major: 
Provided, That any assistant veterinarian, in order to be promoted 
as hereinbefore provided, must first pass a satisfactory examination, 
under such rules as the President may prescribe, as to professional 
qualifications and adaptability for the military service; and if such 
assistant veterinarian shall be found deficient at such examination 
he shall be discharged from the Army with one year's pay. 

The veterinarians of Cavalry and Field Artillery now in the 
Army, together with such veterinarians of the Quartermaster Corps 
as are now employed in said corps, who at the date of the approval 
of this Act shall have had less than five years' governmental service, 
may be appointed in the Veterinary Corps as assistant veterinarians 
with the rank, pay, and allowances of second lieutenant; those who 
shall have had over five years of such service may be appointed in 
said corps as assistant veterinarians with the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of first lieutenant; and those who shall have had over fifteen 
years of such service may be appointed in said corps as veterinarians 
with the rank, pay, and alowances of captain: Provided^ That no 
such appointment of any veterinarian shall be made unless he shall 
first pass satisfactorily a practical professional and physical exam- 
ination as to his fitness for the military service: Provided further, 
That veterinarians now in the Army or in the employ of the Quarter- 
master Corps who shall fail to pass the prescribed physical exam- 
ination because of disability incident to the service and sufficient to 
prevent them from the performance of duty valuable to the Govern- 
ment shall be placed upon the retired list of the Army with seventy- 
five per centum of the pay to which they would have been entitled 
if appointed in the Veterinary Corps as hereinbefore prescribed. 

The Secretary of War, upon recommendation of the Surgeon 
General of the Ar? /, may appoint in the Veterinary Corps, for such 
time as their services may be required, such number of reserve veteri- 
narians as may be necessary to attend public animals pertaining to 
the Quartermaster Corps. Reserve veterinarians so employed shall 
have the pay and allowances of second lieutenant during such em- 
ployment and no longer: Provided, That such reserve veterinarians 
shall be graduates of a recognized veterinary college or university 
and shall pass a satisfactory examination as to character, physical 
condition, general education, and professional qualifications in like 
manner as hereinbefore required of assistant veterinarians; such 
reserve veterinarians shall constitute a list of eligibles for appoint- 
ment as assistant veterinarians, subject to all the conditions here- 
inbefore prescribed for the appointment of assistant veterinarians. 

Within a limit of time to be fixed by the Secretary of War, 
candidates for appointment as assistant veterinarians who shall have 
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passed satisfactorily the examinations prescribed for that grade by 
this Act shall be appointed, in the order of merit in which they shall 
have passed such examination, to vacancies as they occur, such ap- 
pointments to be for a probationary period of two years, after which 
time, if the services of the probationers shall have been satisfactory, 
they shall be permanently appointed with rank to date from the 
dates of rank of their probationary appointments. Probationary 
veterinarians whose services are found unsatisfactory shall be dis- 
charged at any time during the probationary period, or at the end 
thereof, and shall have no further claims against the Government on 
account of their probationary service. 

The Secretary of War shall from time to time appoint boards 
of examiners to conduct the veterinary examinations nereinbef ore 
prescribed, each of said boards to consist of three medical officers and 
two veterinarians. 

Sec. 17. Composition of Infantry units. — Each regiment of In- 
fantry shall consist of one colonel, one lieutenant colonel, three ma- 
jors, fifteen captains, sixteen first lieutenants, fifteen second lieuten- 
ants, one headquarters company, one machine-gun company, one sup- 
ply company, and twelve Infantry companies organized into three 
battalions of four companies each. 

Each battalion shall consist of one major, one first lieutenant, 
mounted (battalion adjutant), and four companies. Each Infantry 
company in battalion shall consist of one captain, one first lieutenant, 
one second lieutenant, one first sergeant, one mess sergeant, one supply 
sergeant, six sergeants, eleven corporals, two cooks, two buglers, one 
mechanic, nineteen privates (first class), and fifty-six privates. 

Each Infantry headquarters company shall consist of one captain, 
mounted (regimental adjutant) ; one regimental sergeant major, 
mounted ; three battalion sergeants major, mounted ; one first sergeant 
(drum major) ; two color sergeants; one mess sergeant; one supply 
sergeant; one stable sergeant; one sergeant; two cooks; one horse- 
shoer; one band leader; one assistant band leader; one sergeant 
bugler; two band sergeants; four band corporals; two musicians, 
first class; four musicians, second class; thirteen musicians, third 
class; four privates, first class, mounted; and twelve privates, 
mounted. 

Each Infantry machine-gun company shall consist of one captain, 
mounted; one first lieutenant, mounted; two second lieutenants, 
mounted ; one first sergeant, mounted ; one mess sergeant ; one supply 
sergeant, mounted; one stable sergeant, mounted; one horseshoer; 
five sergeants; six corporals; two cooks: two buglers; one mechanic; 
eight privates, first class; and twenty-iour privates. N 

Eacn Infantry supply company shall consist of one captain, 
mounted; one second lieutenant, mounted; three regimental supply 
sergeants, mounted; one first sergeant, mounted; one mess sergeant; 
one stable sergeant; one corporal, mounted; one cook; one saddler; 
one horseshoer; ana one wagoner for each authorized wagon of the 
field and combat train: Provided, That the President may in his 
discretion increase a company of Infantry by two sergeants, six cor- 
porals, one cook, one mechanic, nine privates (first class), and thirty- 
one privates; an Infantry machine-gun company by two sergeants, 
two corporals, one mechanic, four privates, first class, and twelve 
privates. 
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The commissioned officers required for the Infantry headquarters, 
supply, and machine-gun companies and for the companies organ- 
ized into battalions shall be assigned from those hereinbefore 
authorized. 

Sec. 18. Composition of Cavalry Units. — Each regiment of Cav- 
alry shall consist of one colonel, one lieutenant colonel, three majors, 
fifteen captains, sixteen first lieutenants, sixteen second lieutenants, 
one headquarters troop, one machine-gun troop, one supply troop, 
and twelve troops organized into three squadrons of four troops eacn. 

Each squadron shall consist of one major, one first lieutenant 
(squadron adjutant), and four troops. Each troop in squadron shall 
consist of one captain, one first lieutenant, one second lieutenant, one 
first sergeant, one mess sergeant, one supply sergeant, one stable ser- 
geant, five sergeants, eight corporals, two cooks, two horseshoers, one 
saddler, two buglers, ten privates (first class), and thirty-six privates. 

Each headquarters troop shall consist of one captain (regimental 
adjutant), one regimental sergeant major, three squadron sergeants 
major, one first sergeant (drum major), two color sergeants, one 
mess sergeant, one supply sergeant, one stable sergeant, one sergeant, 
two cooks, one horseshoer, one saddler, two privates (first class), 
and nine privates, one band leader, one assistant band leader, one 
sergeant bugler, two band sergeants, four band corporals, two musi- 
cians ( first class), four musicians (second class), and thirteen musi- 
cians (third class). 

Each machine-gun troop shall consist of one captain, one first lieu- 
tenant, two second lieutenants, one first sergeant, one mess sergeant, 
one supply sergeant, one stable sergeant, two horseshoers, five ser- 
geants, six corporals, two cooks, one mechanic, one saddler, two 
buglers, twelve privates (first class), and thirty -five privates. 

Each supply troop shall consist of one captai:. (regimental supply 
officer), two second lieutenants, three regimental supply sergeants, 
one first sergeant, one mess sergeant, one stable sergeant, one cor- 
poral, one cook, one horseshoer, one saddler, and one wagoner for 
each authorized wagon of the fieltf and combat train : Provided, That 
the President may, in his discretion, increase each troop of Cavalry 
by ten privates (first class) and twenty-five privates ; the headquarter 
troop by two sergeants, five corporals, one horseshoer, five privates 
(first class), and eighteen privates; each machine-gun troop by three 
sergeants, two corporals, one mechanic, one private (first class), and 
fourteen privates; each supply troop by one corporal, one cook, one 
saddler, and one horseshoer. 

The commissioned officers required for the Cavalry headquarters, 
supply, and machine-gun troops, And for the troops organized into 
squadrons, shall be assigned from those herinbefore authorized. 

Sec. 19. Composition of Field Artillery units. — The Field 
Artillery, including mountain artillery, light artillery, horse artil- 
lery, heavy artillery (field and siege types), shall consist of one hun- 
dred and twenty-six gun or howitzer batteries organized into twenty- 
one regiments. 

In time of actual or threatened hostilities the President is author- 
ized to organize such number of ammunition batteries and battalions, 
depot batteries and battalions, and such artillery parks with such 
numbers and grades of personnel and such organizations as he may 
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deem necessary. The officers necessary for such organization shall be 
supplied from the Officers' Reserve Corps provided by this Act and 
by temporary appointment as authorized by section eight of the 
Act of Congress approved April twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and 
fourteen. The enlisted men necessary for such organizations shall 
be supplied from the Regular Army Reserve provided by this Act 
or from the Regular Army. 

Each regiment of Field Artillery shall consist of one colonel, one 
lieutenant colonel, one captain, one headquarters company, one sup- 

fly company, and such number of gun and howitzer battalions as the 
'resident may direct. Nothing shall prevent the assembling, in the 
same regiment, of gun and howitzer oattalions of different calibers 
and classes. 

Each gun or howitzer battery shall consist of one captain, two first 
lieutenants, two second lieutenants, one first sergeant, one supply 
sergeant, one stable sergeant, one mess sergeant, six sergeants, thir- 
teen corporals, one chief mechanic, one saddler, two horseshoers, one 
mechanic, two buglers, three cooks, twenty-two privates (first class), 
and seventy-one privates. When no enlisted men of the Quarter- 
master Corps are attached for such positions there shall be added to 
each battery of mountain artillery one packmaster (sergeant, first 
class), one assistant packmaster (sergeant), and one cargador 
(corporal). 

Each headquarters company of a regiment of two battalions shall 
consist of one captain, one first lieutenant, one regimental sergeant 
major, two battalion sergeants major, one first sergeant, two color 
sergeants, one mess sergeant, one supply sergeant, one stable ser- 
geant, two sergeants, nine corporals, one horseshoer, one saddler, one 
mechanic, three buglers, two cooks, five privates (nrst class), fifteen 
privates, one band leader, one assistant band leader, one sergeant 
bugler, two band sergeants, four band corporals, two musicians 
(first class), four musicians (second class), and thirteen musicians 
(third class). That when a regiment consists of three battalions 
there shall be added to the headquarters company one battalion 
sergeant major, one sergeant, three corporals, one bugler, one private 
(first class), and five privates. When no enlisted men of the 
Quartermaster Corps is attached for such positions, there shall be 
added to each mountain artillery headquarters company one pack- 
master (sergeant, first class), one assistant packmaster (sergeant), 
and one cargador (corporal). 

Each supply company of a regiment ox two battalions shall con- 
sist of one captain, one first lieutenant, two regimental supply ser- 
geants, one first sergeant, one mess sergeant, one corporal, one cook, 
one horseshoer, one saddler, two privates, and one wagoner for each 
authorized wagon of the field train. When a regiment consists of 
three battalions there shall be added to the supply company one 
second lieutenant, one regimental supply sergeant, one private, and 
one wagoner for each additional authorized wagon of the field train. 
Each gun or howitzer battalion shall consist of one major, one 
captain, and batteries as follows: Mountain artillery battalions and 
light artillery gun or howitzer battalions serving, with the field 
artillery of Infantry divisions shall contain three batteries; horse 
artillery battalions and heavy field artillery gun or howitzer bat- 
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talions shall contain two batteries: Provided, That the President 
may, in his discretion, increase the headquarters company of a regi- 
ment of two battalions by two sergeants, five corporals, one horse- 
shoer, one mechanic, one private (first class), and six privates; the 
headquarters company of a regiment of three battalions by one 
sergeant, seven corporals, one horseshoer, one mechanic, two cooks, 
two privates (first class), and seven privates; the supply company 
of a regiment of two battalions by one corporal, one cook, one horse- 
shoer. and one saddler ; the supply company for a regiment of three 
battalions by one corporal, one cook, one horseshoer, and one saddler; 
a gun or howitzer battery by three sergeants, seven corporals, one 
horseshoer, two mechanics, one bugler, thirteen privates (first class), 
and thirty-seven privates. 

Sec. 20. Coast Artillery Corps. — The Coast Artillery Corps shall 
consist of one Chief of Coast Artillery, with the rank of brigadier 
general; twenty- four colonels; twenty-tour lieutenant colonels; sev- 
enty-two majors; three hundred and sixty captains; three hundred 
ana sixty first lieutenants; three hundred and sixty second lieuten- 
ants; thirty-one sergeants major, senior grade; sixty-four sergeants 
major, junior grade; forty-one master electricians; seventy-two engi- 
neers; ninety-nine electrician sergeants, first class; two hundred and 
seventy-five assistant engineers; ninety-nine electrician sergeants, 
second class; one hundred and six firemen; ninety-three radio ser- 
geants; sixty-two master gunners; two hundred and sixty-three first 
sergeants; two hundred and sixty -three supply sergeants; two hun- 
dred and sixty-three mess sergeants ; two thousand one hundred and 
four sergeants; three thousand one hundred and fifty-six corporals; 
five hundred and twenty-six cooks ; five hundred and twenty-six me- 
chanics; five hundred and twenty-six buglers; five thousand two 
hundred and twenty-five privates, first class; fifteen thousand six 
hundred and seventy -five privates; and eighteen bands, organized as 
hereinbefore provided for the Engineer band. The rated men of the 
Coast Artillery Corps shall consist of casemate electricians; observ- 
ers, first class; plotters; chief planters; coxswains; chief loaders; 
observers, second class; gun commanders and gun pointers. The 
total number of rated men shall not exceed one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-four. Coxswains shall receive $9 per month in addi- 
tion to the pay of their grade. 

Sec. 21. Porto Rico Kegiment of Infantry. — The Porto Rico 
Eegiment of Infantry of the United States Army shall hereafter 
have the same organization, and the same grades and numbers 
of commissioned officers and enlisted men, as are by this Act or shall 
hereafter be prescribed by law for other regiments of Infantry of 
the Army. All vacancies created by this Act or occurring hereafter 
in commissioned offices of said regiment above the grade of second 
lieutenant and below the grade of colonel shall, except as hereinafter 
provided to the contrary, be filled by promotion according to se- 
niority in the several grades and within the regiment, subject to the 
examination prescribed by section three of the Act of Congress 
approved October first, eighteen hundred and ninety, and said 
section is hereby extended so as to apply in the cases of all officers 
below the grade of lieutenant colonel, who shall hereafter be exam- 
ined for promotion in the Porto Rico Eegiment of Infantry, except 
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that the President may prescribe such a system of examination for 
the promotion of officers of said regiment as he may deem advisable. 

The colonel of said regiment shall be detailed by the Presi- 
dent, from among officers of Infantry of the Army not below the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, for a period of four years unless sooner 
relieved. Vacancies created by this Act in the grades of lieutenant 
colonel and major in said regiment shall be filled by appointments 
from the senior captains in regimental rank of the Porto Rico regi- 
ment mentioned in the Act of March fourth, nineteen hundred and 
fifteen; and captains and lieutenants of said regiment shall also be 
eligible for such detached service, transfer, or assignment to duty 
with other organizations as may be approved by the Secretary of 
War; but vacancies created by such detachment of officers shall not 
be filled by promotions or appointments. 

All men hereafter enlisting in said regiment shall be natives 
of Porto Eico. All enlistments in the regiment shall hereafter be 
the same as is provided herein for the Regular Army, and the 
regiment, or any part thereof, may be ordered for service outside 
the island of Porto Rico. The pay and allowances of members of 
said regiment shall be the same as provided by law for officers and 
enlisted men of like grades in the Regular Army. 

Vacancies created by this Act or occurring hereafter in the 
grade of second lieutenant in said regiment shall be filled during any 
calendar year by the appointment by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, of any native of Porto Rico 
graduated from the United States Military Academy, and, after 
such appointment shall have been made or provided for, by like 
appointment of native citizens of Porto Rico between twenty-one 
and twenty-seven years of age. 

Provided, That officers of the Porto Rico Regiment of Inf antry ; 
United States Army, who held commissions in the Porto Rico Pro- 
visional Regiment of Infantry on June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and eight, shall now and hereafter take rank in their grades in the 
same relative order held by them in said Porto Rico Provisional 
Regiment of Infantry on June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
eight, subject to any loss in rank due to failure to pass examinations 
for promotion or to sentence of court-martial. 

Sec. 22. All existing laws pertaining to or affecting the United 
States Military Academy and civilian or military personnel on duty 
thereat in any capacity whatever, the officers ana enlisted men on 
the retired list, the detached and additional officers under the Act 
of Congress approved March third, nineteen hundred and eleven, 
recruiting parties, recruit depots and unassigned recruits, service 
school detachments, United States Disciplinary barracks guards, dis- 
ciplinary organizations, the Philippine Scouts, and Indian scouts 
shall continue and remain in force except as herein specifically 
provided ohterwise. 

Sec. 23. Original appointments to be provisional. — Hereafter 
all appointments of persons other than graduates of the United 
States Military Academy to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Regular Army shall be provisional for a period of two years, at the 
close of whicn period such appointments shall be made permanent if 
the appointees shall have demonstrated, under such regulations as 
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the President may prescribe, their suitability and moral, profes- 
sional, and physical fitness for such permanent appointment, but 
should any appointee fail so to demonstrate his suitability and fitness, 
his appointment shall terminate; and should any officer become eli- 

?;ible for promotion to a vacancy in a higher grade and qualify there- 
or before the expiration of two years from the date 01 his original 
appointment, he shall receive a provisional appointment in such 
higher grade, which appointment shall be made permanent when he 
shall have qualified for permanent appointment upon the expiration 
of two years from the date of his original appointment, or shall ter- 
minate if he shall fail so to qualify. 

Sec. 24. Increase to be made in five increments. — Except 
as otherwise specifically provided by this Act, the increases in the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Regular Army provided 
by this Act shall be made in five annual increments, each of which 
shall be, in each grade of each arm, corps, and department, as nearly 
as practicable, one-fifth of the total increase authorized for each 
arm, corps, and department. Officers promoted to vacancies created 
or caused by the addition of the first increment shall be promoted 
to rank from July first, nineteen hundred and sixteen, and those 
promoted to vacancies created or caused by the second increment 
shall be promoted to rank from July first, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen; those promoted to vacancies created or caused by the 
addition of the tnird increment shall be promoted to rank from 
July first, nineteen hundred and eighteen; those promoted to va- 
cancies created or caused by the addition of the fourth increment 
shall be promoted to rank from July first, nineteen hundred and 
nineteen; and those promoted to vacancies created or caused by the 
addition of the fifth increment shall be promoted to rank from July 
first, nineteen hundred and twenty : Provided, That in the event of 
actual or threatened war or similar emergency in which the public 
safety demands it the President is authorized to immediately organ- 
ize the entire increase authorized by this Act, or so much thereof as 
he may deem necessary, and when, in the judgment of the President, 
war becomes imminent, all of said organizations that shall then be 
below the maximum enlisted strength authorized by law shall be 
raised forthwith to that strength, and shall be maintained as nearly 
as possible thereat so long as war, or the imminence of war, shall 
continue. 

Vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant, created or caused by 
the increases due to this Act, in any fiscal year shall be filled by 
apointment in the following order: (1) Of cadets graduated from 
the United States Military Academy during the preceding fiscal 
year for whom vacancies did not become available during the 
fiscal year in which they were graduated; (2) under the provi- 
sions of existing law, of enlisted men, including officers of the 
Philppine Scouts, whose fitness for promotion shall have been 
determined by competitive examination; (3) of members of the 
Officers' Reserve Corps between the ages of twenty-one and twenty- 
seven years; (4) of commissioned officers of the National Guard 
between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-seven years; (5) of 
such honor graduates, between the ages of twenty-one and twenty- 
seven years, of distinguished colleges as are now or may hereafter be 
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entitled to preference by general orders of the War Department; 
and (6} of candidates from civil life between the ages of twenty- 
one ana twenty-seven years ; and the President is authorized to make 
the necessary rules and regulations to carry these provisions into 
effect : Provided, That any such original vacancies not so filled, and 
remaining at the time of graduation of any class at the United States 
Military Academy, may oe filled by the appointment of members 
of that class; and all vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant not 
created or caused by the increases due to this Act shall be filled as 
provided in the Act making appropriation for the support of the 
Army, approved March third, nineteen hundred and eleven: Pro- 
vided further, That enlisted men of the Regular Army who have 
completed one year's service with an organization may become candi- 
dates for vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant created or 
, caused by the increases due to the operation of this Act : Provided 
further, > That appointments to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Corps of Engineers including those created by this Act, shall con- 
tinue to be made as now provided by law, but that officers of the 
Army or Navy of the United States may become candidates for said 
appointments under the provisions of section five of the Act of Con- 
gress approved February twenty-seventh, nineteen hundred and 
eleven, without previously vacating their commissions as officers 
and that the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, allow persons 
to become candidates without previously establishing eligibility for 
appointment as junior engineer under the Engineer Bureau of the 
War Department: Provided further,Th*t officers appointed to origi- 
nal vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant created or caused by 
this Act shall take lineal and relative rank according to dates of 
appointment, and the lineal and relative rank of second lieutenants 
appointed on the same date shall be determined under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of War may prescribe: Provided further, That 
the President may recommission persons who nave heretofore held 
commissions in the Regular Army and have left the service honorably, 
aft€r ascertaining that they are qualified for service physically, mor- 
ally, and as to age and military fitness; such reconv \ssioned officers 
shall take rank at the foot of the respective grades which they held at 
the time of their separation from the Army : Provided further, That 
the provisions of existing law requiring examinations to determine 
fitness for promotion of officers of the Army are hereby extended to 
include promotions to all grades. below that of brigadier general: 
Provided further, That examinations of officers in the grades of major 
and lieutenant colonel shall be confined to problems involving the 
higher functions of staff duties and command: And provided fur- 
ther, That in time of war retired officers of the Army may be em- 
ployed on active duty, in the discretion of the President, and when so 
employed they shall receive the full pay and allowances of their 
grade : And provided further, That hereafter any retired officer, who 
has been or shall be detailed on active duty, shall receive the rank, pay, 
and allowances of the grade, not above that of major, that he would 
have attained in due course of promotion if he had remained on the 
active list for a period beyond the date of his retirement equal to the 
total amount of time during which he has been detailed on active 
duty since his retirement. 
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Sec. 25. The detached officers. — That on July first, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, the line of the Army shall be increased by 
eight hundred and twenty-two extra officers of the Cavalry, Field 
Artillery, Coast Artillery Corps, and Infantry arms of the service, 
of grades from first lieutenant to colonel, inclusive, lawfully avail- 
able for detachment from their proper arms for duty with the Na- 
tional Guard, or other duty, the usual period of which exceeds one 
year. Said extra officers, together with the two hundred detached 
officers provided for by the Act of Congress approved March third, 
nineteen hundred and eleven, shall, on and after July first, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, constitute the Detached Officers' List, and all 
positions vacated by officers assigned to said list, and the officers so 
assigned, shall be subject to the provisions of section twenty-seven 
of the Act of Congress approved February second, nineteen hundred 
and one, with reference to details to the staff corps. The total num- 
ber of officers hereby authorized for each grade on said list entire 
shall be in proportion to the total number of officers of the corre- 
sponding grade now authorized by law other than this Act for all 
of the said four arms combined, exclusive of second lieutenants and 
of the two hundred extra officers authorized by the Act of Congress 
approved March third, nineteen hundred and eleven, and exclusive 
also of the additional officers authorized by the Act to restore lineal 
rank lost through the system of regimental promotion formerly 
in force; and the total number of officers hereby authorized for 
each grade in each of said arms on said list shall be in the pro- 
portion borne by the number of officers now authorized by law other 
than this Act for such grade and arm to the total number of officers 
now authorized by law other than this Act for the corresponding 
grade in all of the said four arms combined, exclusive of the extra 
and additional officers last hereinbefore specified and excluded : Pro- 
vided^ That all vacancies created or caused by the foregoing provis- 
ions of this section in grades above that of second lieutenant shall 
be filled by promotion according to law existing on and before the 
date of approval of this Act, and subject to the examinations pre- 
scribed by existing law. As soon as practicable after such pro- 
motions shall have been made, there shall be detached from each 
arm and assigned to the Detached Officers' List a number of officers 
of each grade equal to the number of officers of said grade by which 
said arm shall have been increased by the foregoing provisions of 
this section; and thereafter any vacancy created or caused in any 
of the said arms of the service by the assignment of an officer of any 
grade to said Detached Officers' List shall be filled, subject to such 
examination as is now or may hereafter be prescribed by law, by 
the promotion of the officer who shall be the senior in length of com- 
missioned service of those eligible to promotion in the next lower 
frade in the arm in which such vacancy shall occur : Provided further \ 
'hat no officer of any of said arms of the service shall be permitted 
to remain on said Detached Officers' List for more than forty-five 
days unless he shall have been actually present for duty for at least 
two years out of the last preceding six years with an organization 
composed of one or more statutory units, or the equivalent thereof, 
of the arm to which he shall belong. Any vacancv created in said 
list by the removal of any officer therefrom because he shall not have 
been present for duty as before prescribed in this proviso shall be 
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filled by the transfer to said list of an officer having the same grade 
and belonging to the same arm as the officer whose removal from 
said list shall have created said vacancy ; but, except as before pre- 
scribed in this proviso, all officers who shall have been assigned to 
said list shall remain thereon for not less than four years from the 
respective dates of their assignment thereto, unless in the meantime 
they shall have been separated entirely from the Army, or shall have 
been promoted or appointed to higher offices, or shall have been re- 
tired from active service: Provided further, That after the appor- 
tionment of officers to said Detached Officers' List shall have been 
made as authorized by this Act, whenever any vacancy shall have 
been caused in said list by the separation of an officer of any grade 
therefrom, such vacancy shall, except as prescribed in the last pre- 
ceding proviso, be filed by the detail and assignment to said list of 
an officer of the corresponding grade in that arm in which there shall 
be found the officer of the next lower grade who at that time shall 
be the senior in length of commissioned service of all the officers of 
the said lower grade in all of the four arms hereinbefore specified; 
if two or more officers of different arms shall be found to have equal 
seniority in length of commissioned service in said lower grade, the 
question of seniority shall be decided by their relative standing on 
the list of the commissioned officers of the Army : Provided further, 
That, with a view further to equalize inequalities in past promotions 
of officers of the line of the Army, on July first, nineteen hundred and 
sixteen, the Cavalry shall be increased by seventeen colonels, and 
the Infantry by four colonels, all of whom shall be additional officers 
in that grade, and shall not bar nor retard the promotion to which 
any officer would *be entitled if the appointment of the said addi- 
tional officers had never been authorized ; and after July first, nine- 
teen hundred and nineteen, no vacancies occurring among the said 
additional officers shall be filled and the offices so vacated shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That for the purpose of 
lessening as much as possible inequalities of promotion due to the 
increase in the number of officers of the line of the Army under the 
provisions of this Act, any vacancies created or caused by this Act in 
commissioned grades below that of lieutenant colonel in any arm of 
said line may, in the discretion of the President and under such 
regulations as he may prescribe in furtherance of the purpose stated 
in this proviso, be filled by the promotion or transfer without promo- 
tion of officers of other branches of the line of the Army ; out no 
such promotion or transfer shall be made in the case of any officer 
unless it shall have been recommended by an examining board com- 
posed of five officers, senior in rank to such officer, and of the arm to 
which the promotion or transfer of such officer shall have been pro- 
posed, who, after having made a personal examination of such officer 
and of his official record, shall have reported him qualified for serv- 
ice in said arm in the grade to which his promotion or transfer shall 
have been proposed. 

Sec. 26. Retirement of officers of Philippine Scouts. — Captains 
and lieutenants of Philippine Scouts who are citizens of the United 
States shall hereafter be entitled to retirement under the laws gov- 
erning the retirement of enlisted men of the Regular Army, except 
that they shall be retired in the grade held by them at the date of 
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retirement^ shall be entitled to retirement for disability under the 
same conditions as officers of the Regular Army, and that they shall 
receive, as retired pay, the amounts allowed by law, as retired pay 
and allowances, of master signal electricians of the United States 
Army, and no more : Provided. That double time for service beyond 
the continental limits of the United States shall not be counted for 
the purposes of this section so as to reduce the actual period of service 
below twenty years: Provided further ', That former officers of the 
Philippine Scouts who, because of disability occasioned by wounds 
received in action, have resigned or been discharged from the service, 
or who have heretofore served as such for a period of more than five 
years and have been retired as enlisted men, shall be placed upon the 
retired list as officers of Philippine Scouts and thereafter receive the 
retired pay and allowances provided by this section for other officers 
of Philippine Scouts: And provided further } That any former officer 
of Philippine Scouts who vacated his office in the Philippine Scouts 
by discharge or resignation on account of disability contracted in the 
line of duty and who was subsequently retired as an enlisted man, 
except any former officer of Philippine Scouts who has been retired 
as an enlisted man by special Act of Congress, shall be transferred to 
the retired list created by this section and shall thereafter receive the 
retired pay and allowances authorized by this section, and no more, 
Officers of Philippine Scouts retired under the provisions of this 
section shall not form part of the limited retired list now authorized 
by law. 

Sec. 27. Enlistments in the Regular Army. — On and after the 
first day of November, nineteen hundred and sixteen, all enlistments 
in the Kegular Army shall be for a term of seven years, the first 
three years to be in the active service with the organizations of 
which those enlisted form a part and, except as otherwise provided 
herein, the last four years in the Regular Army Reserve hereinafter 
provided for: Provided, That at the expiration of three years' con- 
tinuous service with such organizations, either under a first or any 
subsequent enlistment, any soldier may be reenlisted for another 
period of seven years, as above provided for, in which event he shall 
receive his final discharge from his prior enlistment: Provided fur- 
ther, That after the expiration of one year's honorable service any 
enlisted man serving within the continental limits of the United 
States whose company, troop, battery, or detachment commander 
shall report him as proficient and sufficiently trained may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of War, be furloughed to the Regular 
Army Reserve under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe, but no man furloughed to the reserve shall be eligible to 
reenlist in the service until the expiration of his term- of seven years : 
Provided further, That in all enlistments hereafter accomplished 
under the provisions of this Act three years shall be counted as an 
enlistment period in computing continuous-service pay: Provided 
further, That any noncommissioned officer discharged with an excel- 
lent character shall be permitted, at the expiration of three years in 
the active service, to reenlist in the organization from which dis- 
charged with the rank and grade held by him at the time of his dis- 
charge if he reenlists within twenty days after the date of such dis- 
charge : Provided further, That no person under the age of eighteen 
years shall be enlisted or mustered into the military service of the 
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United States without the written consent of his parents or guard- 
ians, provided that such minor has such parents or guardians entitled 
to his custody and control : And provided further, That the Presi- 
dent is authorized in his discretion to utilize the services of post- 
masters of the second, third, and fourth classes in procuring the en- 
listment of recriuts for the Army, and for each recruit accepted for 
enlistment in the Army, the postmaster procuring his enlistment 
shall receive the sum of $5. 

In addition to military training, soldiers while in the active serv- 
ice shall hereafter be given the opportunity to study and receive 
instructions upon educational lines of such character as to increase 
their military efficiency and enable them to return to civil life better 
equipped for industrial, commercial, and general business occupa- 
tions. Civilian teachers may be employed to aid the Army officers in 
giving such instruction, and part of this instruction may consist of 
vocational education either in agriculture or the mechanic arts. The 
Secretary of War, with the approval of the President, shall prescribe 
rules and regulations for conducting the instruction herein provided 
for, and the Secretary of War shall have, the power at all times to 
suspend, increase, or decrease the amount of such instruction offered 
as may in his judgment be consistent with the requirements of mili- 
tary instruction and service of the soldiers. 

Sec. 28. Pay of certain enlisted men. — Hereafter the monthly . 
pay of enlisted men of certain grades of the Army created in this 
Act shall be as follows, namely: Quartermaster sergeant, senior 
grade, Quartermaster Corps; master hospital sergeant, Medical De- 
partment; master engineer, senior grade, Corps of Engineers; and 
band leader, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of Engineers, 
$75; hospital sergeant, Medical Department; and master engineer, 

i'unior grade, Corps of Engineers, $65; sergeant, first class, Medical 
)epartment, $50; sergeant, first class, Corps of Engineers; regi- 
mental supply sergeant, Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, and - 
Corps of Engineers; battalion supply sergeant, Corps of Engineers; 
and assistant engineer, Coast Artillery Corps, $45; assistant band 
leader, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of Engineers ; and 
sergeant bugler, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of Engi- 
neers, $40: musician, fiiist class, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and 
Corps of Engineers; supply sergeant, mess sergeant, and stable ser- 
geant Corps of Engineers ; sergeant Medical Department, $36 ; supply 
sergeant, Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery; mess sergeant, Infantry, 
Cavalry, and Artillery; cook, Medical Department; horseshoer, In- 
fantry, Cavalry, Artillery. Corps of Engineers, Signal Corps, and 
Medical Department; stable sergeant, Infantry and Cavalry; radio 
sergeant, Coast Artillery Corps; and musicians, second class, In- 
fantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of Engineers, $30; musician, 
third class. Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of Engineers; 
corporal, Medical Department, $24 ; saddler, Infantry, Cavalry, Field 
Artillery, Corps of Engineers, and Medical Department; mechanic, 
Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery, and Medical Department; 
farrier, Medical Department ; and wagoner, Infantry, Field Artillery, 
and Corps of Engineers, $21 ; private, first class. Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Medical Department, $18; private, Medical Depart- 
ment, and bugler, $15. Nothing herein contained shall operate to 
S D— 64-1— vol 42 80 
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reduce the pay or allowances now authorized by law for any grade of 
enlisted men of the Army. 

Sec. 29. Final discharge of enlisted men. — No enlisted man in 
the Regular Army shall receive his final discharge until the termina- 
tion or his seven-year term of enlistment except upon reenlistment 
as provided for in this Act or as provided by law for discharge prior 
to expiration of term of enlistment, but when an enlisted man is 
furloughed to the Regular Army Reserve his account shall be closed 
and he shall be paid m full to the date such furlough becomes effec- 
tive, including allowances provided by law for discharged soldiers: 
Provided, That when by reason of death or disability of a member of 
the family of an enlisted man occurring after his enlistment mem- 
bers of his family become dependent upon him for support, he may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be discharged from the 
service of the United States or be furloughed to the Regular Army 
Reserve, upon due proof being made of such condition: Provided, 
further, That when an enlisted man is discharged by purchase while 
in active service he shall be furloughed to the Regular Armv Re- 
serve, unless, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, he is given 
a final discharge from the Army. 

Sec. 30. Composition of the Regular Army Reserve. — The Reg- 
ular Army Reserve shall consist of, first, all enlisted men now in 
the Army Reserve or who shall hereafter become members of the 
Army Reserve under the provisions of existing law; second, all 
enlisted men furloughed to or enlisted in the Regular Army Reserve 
under the provisions of this Act; and, third, any person holding 
an honorable discharge from the Regular Army with character re- 
ported at least good who is physically qualified for the duties of a 
soldier and not over forty-five years of age who enlists in the Reg- 
ular Army Reserve for a period of four years. 

Sec. 31. The President is authorized to assign members of 
the Regular Army Reserve as reserves to particular organizations of 
the Regular Army, or to organize the Regular Army Reserve, or 
any part thereof, into units or detachments of any arm, corps, or 
department in such manner as he may prescribe, and to assign 
to such units and detachments officers of the Regular Army or of the 
Officers' Reserve Corps herein provided for; and he may summon 
the Regular Army Reserve or any part thereof for field training 
for a period not exceeding fifteen days in each year, the reservists 
to receive travel expenses and pay at the rate of their respective 
grades in the Regular Army during such periods of training: and 
in the event of actual or threatened hostilities he may mobilize the 
Regular Army Reserve in such manner as he may determine, and 
thereafter retain it, or any part thereof, in active service foi* such 
period as he may determine the conditions demand: Provided, That 
all enlistments in the Regular Army, including those in the Regular 
Army Reserve, which are in force on the date of the outbreak of 
war shall continue in force for one year, unless sooner terminated by 
order of the Secretary of War, but nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to shorten the time of enlistment prescribed: Provided fur- 
ther, That subject to such regulations as the President may prescribe 
for their proper identification, and location, and physical condition, 
the members of the Regular Army Reserve shall be* paid semiannu- 
ally at the rate of $24 a year while in the reserve. 
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Sec. 32. Regular Army Reserve in time of war. — When mobil- 
ized by order of the President, the members of the Regular Army 
Reserve shall, so long as they may remain in active service, receive 
the pay and allowances of enlisted men of the Regular Army of 
like grades: Provided, That any enlisted man who shall have re- 
enlisted in the Regular Army Reserve shall receive during such 
active service the additional pay now provided by law for enlisted 
men in his arm of the service in the second enlistment period : Pro- 
vided further, That upon reporting for duty, and being found physi- 
cally fit for service, members of the Regular Army Reserve shall 
receive a sum equal to $3 per month for each montn during which 
they shall have belonged to the reserve, as well as the actual neces- 
sary cost of transportation and subsistence from their homes to the 
places at which they may be ordered to report for duty under such 
summons: And provided further, That service in the Regular Army 
Reserve shall confer no right to retirement or retired pay, and 
members of the Regular Armjr Reserve shall become entitled to pen- 
sion only through disability incurred while on active duty in the 
service of the United States. 

Sec. 33. Use of other departments of the Government. — The 
President may, subject to such rules and regulations as in his judg- 
ment may be necessary, utilize the services of members and em- 
ployees of all departments of the Government of the United States, 
witnout expense to the individual reservist, for keeping in touch 
with, paying, and mobilizing the Regular Army Reserve, the En- 
listed Reserve Corps, and other reserve organizations. 

Sec. 34. Reenlistment in time of war. — For the purpose of 
utilizing as an auxiliary to the Regular Army Reserve the services 
of men who have had experience and training in the Regular Army, 
or in the United States Volunteers, outside of the continental limits 
of the United States, in time of actual or threatened hostilities, 
and after the President shall, by proclamation, have called upon 
honorably discharged soldiers of the Regular Army to present them- 
selves for reenlistment therein within a specified period, subject to 
such conditions as may be prescribed, any person who shall have 
been discharged honorably from said Army, with character reported 
as at least good, and who, having been found physically qualified 
for the duties of a soldier, if not over fifty years of age, shall re- 
enlist in the line of said Army ; or in the Signal, Quartermaster, or 
Medical Department thereof, within the period that shall be specified 
in said proclamation, shall receive on so reenlisting a bounty which 
shall be computed at the rate of $8 for each month for the first 
year of the period that shall have elapsed sinc§ his last discharge 
from the Regular Army and the date of his reenlistment therein 
under the terms of said proclamation ; at the rate of $6 per month 
for the second year of such period ; at the rate of $4 per month for 
the third year of such period ; and at the rate of $2 per month for 
any subsequent year of such period; but no bounty in excess of 
$300 shall be paid to any person under the terms of this section. 

Sec. 35. Enlisted men prohibited from civil employment. — Here* 
after no enlisted man in the active service of the United States in the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, respectively, whether a noncom- 
missioned officer, musician, or private, shall be detailed, ordered, or 
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permitted to leave his post to engage in any pursuit, business, or 
performance in civil life, for emolument, hire, or otherwise, when the 
same shall interfere with the customary employment and regular 
engagement of local civilians in the respective arts, trades, or pro- 
fessions. 

Sec. 36. Sergeants for duty with the National Guard. — For 
the purpose of assisting in the instruction of the personnel and care of 
property in the hands of the National Guard the Secretary of War is 
authorized to detail from the Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
Corps of Engineers. Coast Artillery Corps, Medical Department, 
and Signal Corps 01 the Regular Army not to exceed one thousand 
sergeants for duty with corresponding organizations of the National 
Guard and not to exceed one hundred sergeants for dutj with the 
disciplinary organizations at the United States Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, who shall be additional to the sergeants authorized by this 
Act for the corps, companies, troops, batteries, and detachments 
from which they may be detailed. 

Sec. 37. The Officers' Eeserve Corps. — For the purpose of 
securing a reserve of officers available for service as temporary offi- 
cers in the Regular Army, as provided for in this Act and in section 
eight of the Act approved April twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and 
fourteen, as officers of the Quartermaster Corps and other staff corps 
and departments, as officers for recruit rendezvous and depots, and as 
officers of volunteers, there shall be organized, under such rules and 
regulations as the President may prescribe not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Act, an Officers' Eeserve Corps of the Regular 
Army. Said corps shall consist of sections corresponding to the 
various arms, staff corps, and departments of the Regular Army. 
Except as otherwise herein provided, a member of the Officers' 
Reserve Corps shall not be subject to call for service in time of peace, 
and whenever called upon for service shall not, without his consent, 
be so called in a lower grade than that held by him in said reserve 
corps. 

The President alone shall be authorized to appoint and com- 
mission as reserve officers in the various sections of the Officers' 
Reserve Corps, in all grades up to and including that of major, 
such citizens as, upon examination prescribed by the President, shall 
be found physically, mentally, ana morally qualified to hold such 
commissions: Provided, That the proportion of officers in any sec- 
tion of the Officers' Reserve Corps shall not exceed the proportion 
for the same grade in the corresponding arm, corps, or department 
of the Regular Army, except that the number commissioned in the 
lowest authorized grade in any section of the Officers' Reserve Corps 
shall not be limited.* 

That all persons now carried as duly qualified and registered pur- 
suant to section twenty-three of the Act of Congress approved Janu- 
ary twenty-first, nineteen hundred and three, shall, for a period of 
three years after the passage of this Act, be eligible for appointment 
in the Officers' Reserve Corps in the section corresponding to the 
arm, corps, or department for which they have been round qualified, 
without further examination, except a physical examination, and 
subject to the limitations as to age and rank herein prescribed : 
Provided, That any person carried as qualified and registered in the 
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grade of colonel or lieutenant colonel pursuant to the provisions of 
said Act on the date when this Act becomes effective may be com- 
missioned and recommissioned in the Officers' Reserve Corps with 
the rank for which he has been found qualified and registered, but 
when such person thereafter shall become separated from the Offi- 
cers' Reserve Corps for any reason the vacancy so caused shall not 
be filled, and such office shall cease and determine. 

No person shall, except as hereinafter provided, be appointed 
or reappointed a second lieutenant in the Officers' Reserve Corps 
after he shall have reached the age of thirty-two years, a first lieu- 
tenant after he shall have reached the age of thirty-six years, a 
captain after he shall have reached the age of forty years, or a major 
after he shall have reached the age of forty-five years. When an 
officer of the Reserve Corps shall reach the age limit fixed for ap- 
pointment or reappointment in the grade in which commissioned he 
shall be honorably discharged from the service of the United States, 
and be entitled to retain his official title and, on occasions of cere- 
mony, to wear the uniform of the highest grade he shall have held 
in the Officers' Reserve Corps : Provided, That nothing in the fore- 
going provisions as to the ages of officers shall apply to the appoint- 
ment or reappointment of officers of the Quartermaster, Engineer, 
Ordnance, Signal, Judge Advocate, and Medical sections of said 
Reserve Corps. 

One year after the passage of this Act the Medical Reserve 
Corps, as now constituted by law, shall cease to exist. Members 
thereof may be commissioned in the Officers' Reserve Corps, subject 
to the provisions of this Act, or may be honorably discharged from 
the service. The Secretary of War may, in time of peace, order first 
lieutenants of the medical section of the Officers' Reserve Corps, 
with their consent, to active duty in the service of the United States 
in such numbers as the public interests may require and the funds 
appropriated may permit, and may relieve them from such duty 
when their services are no longer necessary. While on such duty 
they shall receive the pay and allowances, including pay for periods 
of sickness and leaves of absence, of officers of corresponding rank 
and length of active service in the Regular Army. 

The commissions of all officers of the Officers' Reserve Corps 
shall be in force for a period of five years unless sooner terminated 
in the discretion of the President. Such officers may be recommis- 
sioned, either in the same or higher grades, for successive periods of 
five years, subject to such examinations and qualifications as the 
President may prescribe and to the age limits prescribed herein: 
Provided, That officers of the Officers' Reserve Cores shall have rank 
therein in the various sections of said Reserve Corps according to 
grades and to length of service in their grades. 

Sec. 38. The Officers' Reserve Corps in war. — In time of actual 
or thereatened hostilities the President may order officers of the Offi- 
cers' Reserve Corps, subject to such subsequent physical examinations 
as he may prescribe, to temporary duty with the Regular Army in 
grades thereof which can not, for the time being, be filled by promo- 
tion, or as officers in volunteer, or other organizations that may be 
authorized by law, or as officers at recruit rendezvous and depots, or 
on such other duty as the President may prescribe. While such re- 
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serve officers are on such service they shall, by virtue of their com- 
missions as reserve officers, exercise command appropriate to their 
grade and rank in the organizations to which they may be assigned, 
and shall be entitled to the pay and allowances of the correspond- 
ing grades in the Regular Army, with increase of pay for length 
of active service, as allowed by law for officers of the Regular 
Army, from the date upon which they shall be required by the terms 
of their orders to obey the same : Provided, That officers so ordered 
to active service shall take temporary rank among themselves, and in 
their grades in the organizations to which assigned, according to 
the datss of orders placing them on active service ; and they may be 
promoted, in accordance with such rank, to vacancies in volunteer 
organizations or to. temporary vacancies in the Regular Army there- 
after occurring in the organizations in which they shall be serving: 
Provided further, That officers of the Officers' Reserve Corps shall 
not be entitled to retirement or retired pay, and shall be entitled to 
pension only for disability incurred in the line of duty and while 
in active service. 

Any officer who, while holding a commission in the Officers' Re- 
serve Corps, shall be ordered to active service by the Secretary of 
War shall, from the time he shall be required by the terms of his- 
order to obey the same, be subject to the laws and regulations for 
the government of the Army of the United States, in so far as they 
are applicable to officers whose permanent retention in the military 
service is not contemplated. 

Sec. 39. Instruction of officers of the Officers' Reserve 
Corps. — To the extent provided for from time to time by appro- 
priations for this specific purpose, the Secretary of War is author- 
ized to order reserve officers to duty with troops or at field exercises, 
or for instruction, for periods not to exceed fifteen days in any one 
calendar year, and while so serving such officers shall receive the 
pay and allowances of their respective grades in the Regular Army: 
Provided, That, with the consent of the reserve officers concerned, 
and within the limit of funds available for the purpose, such periods 
of duty may be extended for reserve officers as the Secretary of War 
may direct : Provided further, That in time of actual or threatened 
hostilities, after all available officers of any section of the Officers' 
Reserve Corps corresponding to any arm, corps, or department of 
the Regular Army shall have been ordered into active service, officers 
of Volunteers may be appointed in such arm, corps, or department as 
may be authorized by law: Provided further, That nothing herein 
shall operate to prevent the appointment of any officer of the Regular 
Army as an officer of Volunteers before all the officers of the Officers' 
Reserve Corps or any section thereof shall have been ordered into 
active service: And provided further, That in determining the rela- 
tive rank and the right to retirement of an officer of the Regular 
Army, active duty performed by him while serving in the Officers' 
Reserve Corps shall not be reckoned. 

Sec. 40. The Reserve Officers' Training Corps. — The President 
is hereby authorized to establish and maintain in civil educational 
institutions a Reserve Officers' Training Corps, which shall consist 
of a senior division organized at universities and colleges requiring 
four years of collegiate study for a degree, including State uni- 
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yersities and those State institutions that are required to provide 
instruction in military tactics under the provisions of the Act of 
Congress of July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, donating 
lands for the establishment of colleges where the leading object shall 
be practical instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts, in- 
cluding military tactics, and a junior division organized at all other 
public or private educational institutions, except that units of the 
senior division may be organized at those essentially military schools 
which do not confer an academic decree but which, as a result of 
the annual inspection of such institutions by the War Department, 
are specially designated by the Secretary of War as qualified for 
units of the senior division, and each division shall consist of units 
of the several arms or corps in such number and of such strength as 
the President may prescribe. 

Seo. 41. The President may, upon the application of any State 
institution described in section forty of this Act, establish and main- 
tain at such institution one or more units of the Reserve Officers' 
Training Corps: Provided, That no such unit shall be established or 
maintained at any such institution until an officer of the Army shall 
have been detailed as professor of military science and tactics, nor 
until such institution shall maintain under military instruction at 
least one hundred physically fit male students. 

Sec. 42. The President may, upon the application of any estab- 
lished educational institution in the United States other than a State 
institution described in section forty of this Act, the authorities of 
which agree to establish and maintain a two years' elective or com- 

Eulsory course of military training as a minimum for its physically 
t male students, which course when entered upon by any student 
shall, as regards such student, be a prerequisite for graduation, estab- 
lish and maintain at such institution one or more units of the Reserve 
Officers 5 Training Corps : Provided, That no such unit shall be estab- 
lished or maintained at any such institution until an officer of the 
Army shall have been detailed as professor of military science and 
tactics, nor until such institution shall maintain under military in- 
struction at least one hundred physically fit male students. 

Sec. 43. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to prescribe 
standard courses of theoretical and practical military training for 
units of the Reserve Officers' Training Corps, and no unit of the 
senior division shall be organized or maintained at any educational 
institution the authorities of which fail or neglect to adopt into their 
curriculum the prescribed courses of military training for the senior 
division or to devote at least an average of three hours per week per 
academic year to such military training; and no unit of the junior 
division shall be organized or maintained at any educational institu- 
tion the authorities of which fail or neglect to adopt into their cur- 
riculum the prescribed courses of military training for the junior 
division, or to devote at least an average oi three hours per week per 
academic year to such military training. 

Sec. 44. Eligibility to membership in the Reserve Officers' Train- 
ing Corps shall be limited to students of institutions in which units 
of such corps may be established who are citizens of the United 
States, who are not less than fourteen years of age, and who<-e bodily 
condition indicates that they are physically fit to perform military 
duty, or will be so upon arrival at military age. 
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Sec. 45. The President is hereby authorized to detail such numbers 
of officers of the Army, either active or retired, not above the grade 
of colonel, as may be necessary, for duty as professors and assistant 
professors of military science and tactics at institutions where one or 
more units of the Reserve Officers' Training; Corps are maintained; 
but the total number of active officers so detailed at educational insti- 
tutions shall not exceed three hundred, and no active officer shall be 
so detailed who has not had five years' commissioned service in the 
Army. In time of peace retired officers shall not be detailed under 
the provisions of this section without their consent. Retired officers 
below the grade of lieutenant colonel so detailed shall receive the full 
pay and allowances of their grade, and retired officers above the grade 
of major so detailed shall receive the same pay and allowances as a 
retired major would receive under a like detail. No detail of officers 
on the active list of the Regular Army under the provisions of this 
section shall extend for more than four years. 

Sec. 46. The President is hereby authorized to detail for duty at 
institutions where one or more units of the Reserve Officers' Train- 
ing Corps are maintained such number of enlisted men, either active 
or retired or of the Regular Army Reserve, as he may deem necessary, 
but the number of active noncommissioned officers so detailed shall not 
exceed five hundred, and all active noncommissioned officers so de- 
tailed shall be additional in their respective grades to those otherwise 
authorized for the Army. Retired enlisted men or members of the 
Regular Army Reserve shall not be detailed under the provisions 
of this section without their consent While so detailed they shall 
receive active pay and allowances. 

Sec. 47. The Secretary of War, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, is hereby authorized to issue to institutions at which one 
or more units of the Reserve Officers' Training Corps are main- 
tained such public animals, arms, uniforms, equipment, and means 
of transportation as he may deem necessary, ana to forage at the ex- 
pense of the United States public animals so issued. He shall require 
irom each institution to which property of the United States is issued 
a bond in the value of the property issued for the care and safe- 
keeping thereof, and for its return when required. 

Sec. 48. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to maintain 
- camps for the further practical instruction of the members of 
the Keserve Officers' Training Corps, no such camps to be main- 
tained for a period longer than six weeks in any one year, except 
in time of actual or threatened hostilities; to transport mem- 
bers of such corps to and from such camps at the expense of the 
United States so far as appropriations will permit; to subsist them at 
the expense of the United States while traveling to and from such 
camps and while remaining therein so far as appropriations will 
permit ; to use the Regular Army, such other military forces as Con- 
gress from time to time authorizes, and such Government property as 
he may deem necessary for the military training of the members of 
such corps while in attendance at such camps; to prescribe regula- 
tions for the government of such corps; and to authorize, in his dis- 
cretion, the formation of company units thereof into battalion and 
regimental units. 

Sec. 49. The President alone, under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, is hereby authorized to appoint in the Officers' Reserve Corps 
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any graduate of the senior division of the Reserve Officers' Training 
Corps who shall have satisfactorily completed the further training 

Srovided for in section fifty of this Act, or any graduate of the junior 
ivisibn who shall have satisfactorily completed the courses of mili- 
tary training prescribed for the senior division and the further 
training provided for in section fifty of this Act, and shall have par- 
ticipated in such practical instruction subsequent to graduation as 
the Secretary of War shall prescribe, who shall have arrived at the 
age of twenty-one years and who shall agree, under oath in writing, 
to serve the United States in the capacity 01 a reserve officer of the 
Army during a period of at least ten years from the date of his 
appointment as such reserve officer, unless sooner discharged by 
proper authority; but the total number of reserve officers so ap- 
pointed shall not exceed fifty thousand : Provided^ That any graduate 
qualified under the provisions of this section undergoing a post- 
graduate course at any institution shall not be eligible for appoint- 
ment as a reserve officer while undergoing such postgraduate course, 
but his ultimate. eligibility upon completion 01 such postgraduate 
course for such appointment shall not be affected because of his 
having undergone such postgraduate course. 

Sec. 50. When any member of the senior division of the Reserve 
Officers' Training Corps has completed two academic years of serv- 
ice in that division, and has been selected for further training by 
the president of the institution and by its professor of military sci- 
ence and tactics, and has agreed in writing to continue in the Reserve 
Officers' Training Corps for the remainder of his course in the insti- 
tution, devoting five hours per week to the military training pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War, and has agreed in writing to pur- 
sue the courses in camp graining prescribed by the Secretary of 
War, he may be furnished, at the expense of the United States, with 
commutation of subsistence at such rate, not exceeding the cost of 
the garrison ration prescribed for the Army, as may be fixed by the 
Secretary of War 2 during the remainder 01 his service in the Re- 
serve Officers' Training Corps. 

Sec. 51. Any physically fit male citizen of the United States, 
between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-seven years, who shall 
have graduated prior to the date of this Act from any educational 
institution at which an officer of the Army was detailed as professor 
of military science and tactics, and who, while a student at such 
institution, completed courses of military training under the direc- 
tion of such professor of military science and tactics substantially 
equivalent to those prescribed pursuant to this Act for the senior 
division, shall, after satisfactorily completing such additional prac- 
tical military training as the Secretary of War shall prescribe, be 
eligible for appointment to the Officers' Reserve Corps and as a 
temporary additional second lieutenant in accordance with the terms 
of this Act. 

Sec. 52. The President alone is hereby authorized to appoint and 
commission as a temporary second lieutenant of the Regular Army 
in time of peace for purposes of instruction, for a period not exceed- 
ing six months, with the allowances now provided by law for that 
grade, but with pay at the rate of $100 per month, any reserve gfficer 
appointed pursuant to sections forty-nine and fifty-one of this Act 
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and to attach him to a unit of the Regular Army for duty and train- 
ing during the period covered by his appointment as such temporary 
second lieutenant, and upon the expiration of such service with the 
Regular Army such officer shall revert to his status as a reserve officer. 

Sec. 53. No reserve officer or temporary second lieutenant ap- 
pointed pursuant to this Act shall be entitled to retirement or to 
retired pay and shall be eligible for pension only for disability in- 
curred in line of duty in active service or while serving with the 
Regular Army pursuant to the provisions of this Act: Provided, 
That in time or war the President may order reserve officers ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this Act to active duty with any of 
the military forces of the United States in any grades not below that 
of second lieutenant, and while on such active duty they shall be 
subject to the Rules and Articles of War: And provided further, 
That the Adjutant General of the Army shall, under the direction 
and supervision of the Secretary of War, obtain, compile, and keep 
continually up to date all obtainable information as to the names, 
ages, addresses, occupations, and qualifications for appointment as 
commissioned officers of the Army, in time of war or other emer- 
gency, of men of suitable ages who, by reason of having received 
military training in civilian educational institutions or elsewhere, 
may be regarded as qualified and available for appointment as such 
commissioned officers. 

Sec. 54. Training camps. — The Secretary of War is hereby au- 
thorized to maintain, upon military reservations or elaewhcre, camps 
for the military instruction and training of such citizens as may be 
selected for such iastruction and training, upon their application and 
under such terms of enlistment and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War; to use, for the purpose of maintaining said 
camps and imparting military instruction and training thereat, such 
arms, ammunition, accouterments, equipments, tentage, field equipage, 
and transportation belonging to the United States as he may deem 
necessary; to furnish, at the expense of the United States, uniforms, 
subsistence, transportation by the most usual and direct route within 
such limits as to territory as the Secretary of War may prescribe, 
and medical supplies to persons receiving instruction at said camps 
during the period of their attendance thereat, to authorize such ex- 
penditures, from proper Army appropriations, as he may deem neces- 
sary for water, fuel, light, temporary structures,* not including quar- 
ters for officers nor barracks for men, screening, and damages result- 
ing from field exercises, and other expenses incidental to the main- 
tenance of said camps, and the theoretical winter instruction in con- 
nection therewith ; and to sell to persons receiving instruction at said 
camps, for cash and at cost price plus ten per centum, quartermaster 
and ordnance property, the amount of such property sold to any one 
person to be limited to that which is required for his proper equip- 
ment. All moneys arising from such sales shall remain available 
throughout the fiscal year following that in which the sales are made, 
for the purpose of that appropriation from which the property sold 
was authorized to be supplied at the time of the sale. The Secretary 
of War is authorized further to prescribe the courses of theoretical and 
practical instruction to be pursued by persons attending the camps au- 
thorized by this section ; to fix the periods during which such camps 
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shall be maintained; to prescribe rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment thereof; and to employ thereat officers and enlisted men of 
the Regular Army in such numbers and upon such duties as he may 
designate. 

Sec. 55. The Enlisted Reserve Corps. — For the purpose of 
securing an additional reserve of enlisted men for military service 
with the Engineer, Signal, and Quartermaster Corps and the Ord- 
nance and Medical Departments of the Regular Army, an Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, to consist of such number of enlisted men of such 
grade or grades as may be designated by the President f rorti time to 
time, is hereby authorized, such authorization to be effective on and 
after the first day of July, nineteen hundred and sixteen. 

There may be enlisted in the grade or grades hereinbefore 
specified, for a period of four years, under such rules as may be pre- 
scribed by the President, citizens of the United States, or persons 
who have declared their intentions to become citizens 01 the United 
States, subject to such physical,' educational, and practical examina- 
tion as may be prescribed in said rules. For men enlisting in said 
grade or grades certificates of enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps shall be issued by The Adjutant General of the Army, but no 
such man shall be enlisted in said corps unless he shall be found 
physically, mentally, and morally qualified to hold such certificate 
and unless he shall be between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
years. The certificates so given shall confer upon the holders when 
called into active service or for purposes of instruction and training, 
and during the period of such active service, instruction, or training, 
all the authority, rights, and privileges of like grades of the Regular 
Army. Enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps shall take preced- 
ence in said corps according to the dates of their certificates of 
enlistment therein and when called into active service or when called 
out for purposes of instruction or training shall take precedence 
next below all other enlisted men of like grades in the Regular Army. 
And the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to issue to members 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps and to persons who have participated 
in at least one encampment for the military instruction of citizens, 
conducted under the auspices of the War Department, distinctive 
rosettes or knots designed for wear with civilian clothing, and when- 
ever a rosette or knot issued under the provisions of this section shall 
have been lost, destroyed, or rendered unfit for use without fault or 
neglect upon the part of the person to whom it is issued, the Secre- 
tary of War shall cause a new rosette or knot to be issued to such 
person without charge therefor. Any person who is not an enlisted 
man of the Enlisted Reserve Corps and shall not have participated 
in at least one encampment for the military instruction of citizens, 
conducted under the auspices of the War Department, and who shall 
wear such rosette or knot shall be guilty of misdemeanor punishable 
by a fine of not exceeding $300, or imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or both. 

The President is authorized to assign members of the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps as reserves to particular organizations of the Regular 
Army, or to organize the Enlisted Reserve Corps, or any part 
thereof, into units or detachments of any arm, corps, or depart- 
ment in such manner as he may prescribe, and to assign to such 
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units and detachments officers of the Regular Army or of the 
Officers' Reserve Corps, herein provided foj . 

To the extent provided from time to time by appropriations the 
Secretary of War may order enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps to active service for purposes of instruction or training for 
periods not to exceed fifteen days in any one calendar year: Pro- 
vided, That, with the consent of such enlisted men and within the 
limits of funds available for such purposes, such periods of active 
seryice may be extended for such number of enlisted men as may be 
deemed hecessary. 

Enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps shall receive the pay 
and allowances of their respective grades, but only when ordered into 
active service, including the time required for actual travel from 
their homes to the places to which ordered and return to their 
homes: Provided, That said enlisted men shall not be entitled to 
retirement or retirement pay, nor shall they be entitled to pensions 
except for physical disability incurred in line of duty while in 
active service or while traveling under orders of competent authority 
to. or from designated places of duty. 

The uniform to be worn by enlisted men of the Enlisted' Reserve 
Corps, except corps insignia, shall be the same as prescribed for en- 
listed men of the Regular Army Reserve, and that in lieu of any money 
allowance for clothing there shall be issued to each enlisted man 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps in time of peace such articles of cloth- 
ing and equipment as the President may direct : Provided, That any 
clothing or other equipment issued to any enlisted man of the saici 
corps shall remain the property of the United States, and in case 
of loss or destruction or any article, the article so lost or destroyed 
shall be replaced by issue to the enlisted man and the value thereof 
deducted irom any pay due or to become due him, unless it shall 
be made to appear that such loss or destruction was not due to 
neglect or other fault on his part : Provided further/Thsit any cloth- 
ing or other equipment issued to enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps which shall have become unserviceable through ordinary wear 
and tear in the service of the United States shall be received back 
by the United States and serviceable like articles issued in lieu thereof : 
Provided further, That when enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps shall be discharged or otherwise separated from the service, 
all arms, equipage, clothing, and other property issued to them 
shall be accounted for under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War. 

Any enlisted man of the Enlisted Reserve Corps ordered to active 
service or for purposes of instruction or training shall, from the 
time he is required by the terms of the order to obey the same, be 
subject to the laws and regulations for the government of the Army 
of the United States. 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to discharge any en- 
listed member of the Enlisted Reserve Corps when his services shall 
be no longer required, or when he shall have by misconduct un- 
fitted himself for further service in the said corps: Provided, That 
any enlisted man of said corps who shall be ordered upon active duty 
as herein provided and who shall willfully fail to comply with the 
terms of the order so given him shall, in addition to any other penalty 
to which he may be subject, forfeit his certificate of enlistment 
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In time of actual or threatened hostilities the President may order 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps, in such numbers and at such times 
as may be considered necessary, to active service with the Regular 
Army, and while on such service members of said corps shall exer- 
cise command appropriate to their several grades and rank in the 
organizations to which thev shall be assigned and shall be entitled to 
the pay and allowances or the corresponding grades in the Regular 
Army, with increase of pay for length of service as now allowed by 
law for the Regular Army: Provided. That upon a call by the 
President for a volunteer force the members of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps may be mustered into the service of the United States as vol- 
unteers for duty with the Army in the grades held by them in the 
said corps, and shall be entitled to the pay and allowances of the cor- 
responding grades in the Regular Army, with increase of pay for 
length of service, as now provided by law for the Regular Army: 
And provided further. That enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps shall not acquire by virtue of issuance of certificates of enlist- 
ment to them a vested right to be mustered into the volunteer service 
of the United States. 

Sec. 56. Military equipment and instructors at other schools 
and colleges. — Such arms, tentage, and equipment as the Secretary 
of War shall deem necessary for proper military training shall be 
supplied by the Government to schools and colleges, other than 
those provided for in section forty-seven of this Act, having a course 
of military training prescribed by the Secretary of War and having 
not less than one hundred physically fit male students above the age 
of fourteen years, under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe ; and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to detail such 
commissioned and noncommissioned officers of the Army to said 
schools and colleges, other than those provided for in section forty- 
five and forty-six of this Act, detailing not less than one sucfi officer 
or noncommissioned officer to each five hundred students under mili- 
tary instruction. 

Sec. 57. Composition of the militia. — The militia of the United 
States shall consist of all able-bodied male citizens of the United 
States and all other able-bodied males who have or shall have de- 
clared their intention to become citizens of the United States, who 
shall be more than eighteen years of age and, except as hereinafter 
provided, not more than forty-five years of age, and said militia shall 
be divided into three classes, the National Guard, the Naval Militia, 
and the Unorganized Militia. 

Sec. 58. Composition op the National Guard. — The National 
Guard shall consist of the regularly enlisted militia between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five years organized, armed, and equipped as 
hereinafter provided, and of commissioned officers between the ages 
of twenty-one and sixty-four years. 

Sec. 59. Exemptions from military duty. — The Vice President of 
the United States; the officers, judicial and executive, of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and of the several States and Ter- 
ritories; persons in the military or naval service of the United 
States; customhouse clerks; persons employed by the United States 
in the transmission of the mail; artificers and workmen employed 
in the armories, arsenals, and navy yards of the United States; 
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pilots; mariners actually employed in the sea service of any citizen 
or merchant within the United States, shall be exempt from militia 
duty without regard to age, and all persons who because of religious 
belief shall claim exemption from military service, if the conscien- 
tious holding of such belief by such persons shall be established 
under such regulations as the President shall prescribe, shall be 
exempted from militia service in a combatant capacity ; but no person 
go exempted shall be exempt from militia service in any capacity 
that the President shall declare to be noncombatant. 

Sec. 60. Organization of National Guard units. — Except as 
otherwise specifically provided herein^ the organization of the Na- 
tional Guard, including the composition of all units thereof, shall 
be the same as that which is or may hereafter be prescribed for the 
Regular Army, subject in time of peace to such general exceptions 
as may be authorized by the Secretary of War. And the President 
may prescribe the particular unit or units, as to branch or arm of 
service to be maintained in each State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia in order to secure a force which, when combined, shall 
form complete higher tactical units. 

Sec. 61. Maintenance of other troops bt the States. — No State 
shall maintain troops in time of peace other than as authorized in 
accordance with the organization prescribed under this Act: Pro-, 
vided, That nothing contained in this Act shall be construed as limit- 
ing the rights of the States and Territories in the use of the National 
Guard within their respective borders in time of peace: Provided 
further, That nothing contained in this Act shall prevent the or- 
ganization and maintenance of State police or constabulary. 

Sec. 62. Number of the National Guard. — The number of en- 
listed men of the National Guard to be organized under this Act 
within one year from its passage shall be for each State in the 
proportion of two hundred such men for each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress from such State, and a number to be determined 
by the President for each Territory and the District of Columbia, 
and shall be increased each year thereafter in the proportion of not 
less than fifty per centum until a total peace strength of not less 
than eight hundred enlisted men for each Senator and Representa- 
tive in Congress shall have been reached : Provided, That m States 
which have but one Representative in Congress such increase shall be 
at the discretion of the President: Provided further, That this shall 
not be construed to prevent any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia from organizing the full number of troops required under 
this section in less time than is specified in this section, or from 
maintaining existing organizations if they shall conform to such 
rules and regulations regarding organization, strength, and arma- 
ment as the President may prescribe: And provided further, That 
nothing in this Act shall be construed to prevent any State with 
but one Representative in Congress from organizing one or more 
regiments of troops, with such auxiliary troops as the President may 
prescribe; such organizations and members of such organizations 
to receive all the benefits accruing under this Act under the condi- 
tions set forth herein: Provided further, That the word Territory 
as used in this Act and in all laws relating to the land militia ancl 
National Guard shall include and apply to Hawaii, AlmA^ Porto 
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Rico, and the Canal Zone, and the militia of the Canal Zone shall 
be organized under such rules and regulations, not in conflict with 
the provisions of this Act, as the President may prescribe. 

Sec. 63. Any corps of Artillery, Cavalry, or Infantry existing 
in any of the States on the passage of the Act of May eighth, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-two, which by the laws, customs, or usages 
of said States has been in continuous existence since the passage of 
said Act, under its provisions and under the provisions of sectioh 
two hundred and thirty-two and sections sixteen hundred and 
twenty-five to sixteen hundred and sixty, both inclusive, of title 
sixteen of the Revised Statutes of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three, and the Act of January twenty-firs , nineteen hundred and 
three, relating to the militia, shall be allowed to retain Its ancient 
privileges, subject, nevertheless, to all duties required by law of 
militia: Provided, That said organizations may be a part of the 
National Guard and entitled to all the privileges of this Act, and 
shall conform in all respects to the organization, discipline, and 
training of the National Guard in time of war: Provided fwriher, 
That for purposes of training and when on active duty in the service 
of the United States they may be assigned to higher units, as the 
President may direct, and shall be subject to the orders of officers 
under whom they shall be serving. 

Sec. 64. Assignment of National Guard to brigades and divi- 
sions. — For the purpose of maintaining appropriate organization 
and to assist in instruction and training, the President may assign 
the National Guard of the several States and Territories and the 
District of Columbia to divisions, brigades, and other tactical units, 
and may detail officers either from the National Guard or the Regular 
Army to command such units : Provided, That where complete units 
are organized within a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia 
the commanding officers thereof shall not be displaced under the 
provisions of this section. 

Sec. 65. Chiefs of staff of National Guard divisions. — The 
President may detail one officer of the Regular Army as chief of 
staff and one officer of the Regular Army or the National Guard as 
assistant to the chief of staff of any division of the National Guard 
in the service of the United States as a National Guard organization : 
Provided, That in order to insure the prompt mobilization of the 
National Guard in time of war or other emergency, the President 
may, in time of peace, detail an officer of the Regular Army to per- 
form the duties of chief of staff for each fully organized tactical 
division of the National Guard. 

Sec. 66. Adjutants general of States, and so forth. — The 
adjutants general of the States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia and the officers of the National Guard shall make such 
returns and reports to the Secretary of War, or to such officers as he 
may designate, at such times and in such form as the Secretary of 
War may from time to time prescribe: Provided, That the adjutants 
general of the Territories and of the District of Columbia shall be 
appointed bv the President with such rank and qualifications as he 
may prescribe, and each adjutant general for a Territory shall be a 
citizen of the Territory for which he is appointed. 

Sec. 67. Appropriation, apportionment, and disbursement of 

FUNDS FOR THE NATIONAL GUARD. — A SUm of money Shall here- 
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after be appropriated annually, to be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the support of the National 
Guard, including the expense of providing arms, ordnance stores, 
quartermaster stores, and camp equipage, and all other military sup- 
plies for issue to the National Guard, and such other expenses per- 
taining to said guard as are now or may hereafter be authorized 
by law. 

The appropriation provided for in this section shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States and Territories under just and 
equitable procedure to be prescribed by the Secretary of War and 
in direct ratio to the number of enlisted men in active service in the 
National Guard existing in such States and Territories at the date 
of apportionment of said appropriation, and to the District of Co- 
lumbia, under such regulations as the President may prescribe: 
Provided, That the sum so apportioned among the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia shall be available under 
such rules as'may be prescribed by the Secretary of War for the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by officers and enlisted men 
of the Regular Army when traveling on duty in connection with the 
National Guard ; for the transportation of supplies furnished to the 
National Guard for the permanent equipment thereof; for office rent 
and necessary office expenses of officers of the Regular Army on duty 
with the National Guard ; for the expenses of the Militia Bureau, 
including clerical services, now authorized for the Division of Militia 
Affairs ; for expenses of enlisted men of the Regular Army on duty 
with the National Guard, including quartets, fuel, light, medicines, 
and medical attendance ; and such expenses shall constitute a charge 
against the whole sum annually appropriated for the support of the 
National Guard, and shall be paid therefrom and not from the allot- 
ment duly apportioned to any particular State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia; for the promotion of rifle practice, including 
the acquisition, construction, maintenance, and equipment of shoot- 
ing galleries and suitable target ranges; for the hiring of horses 
and draft animals for the use of mounted troops, batteries, and 
wagons ; for forage for the same ; and for such otner incidental ex- 
penses in connection with lawfully authorized encampments, maneu- 
vers, and field instruction as the Secretary of War may deem neces- 
sary, and for such other expenses pertaining to the National Guard 
as are now or may hereafter be authorized by law. 

The governor of each State and Territory and the commanding 
general of the National Guard of the District of Columbia shall 
appoint, designate, or detail, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of War, an officer of the National Guard of the State, Territory, or 
District of Columbia who shall be regarded as property and* dis- 
bursing officer for the United States. He shall receipt and account 
for all funds and property belonging to the United States in posses- 
sion of the National Guard of his State, Territory, or District, and 
shall make such returns and reports concerning tne same as may be 
required by the Secretary of War. The Secretary of War is author- 
ized, on the requisition of the governor of a State or ^Territory or 
the commanding general of the National Guard of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to pay to the property and disbursing officer thereof so much 
of its allotment out of the annual appropriation for the support of 
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the National Guard as shall, in the judgment of the Secretary of 
War, be necessary for the purposes enumerated therein. He shall 
render, through the War Department, such accounts of Federal 
funds intrusted to him for disbursement as may be required by the 
Treasury Department. Before entering upon the performance of 
his duties as property and disbursing officer he shall be required to 
give good and sufficient bond to the United States, the amount there- 
of to be determined by the Secretary of War, for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties and for the safe-keeping and proper disposi- 
tion of the Federal property and funds intrusted to his care. He 
shall, after having qualified as property and disbursing officer, re- 
ceive pay for his services at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary of 
War, and such compensation shall be a charge against the whole sum 
annually appropriated for the support of the National Guard : Pro- 
'rided, That when traveling in the performance of his official duties 
under orders issued by the proper authorities he shall be reimbursed 
for his actual necessary traveling expenses, the sum to be made a 
charge against the allotment of the State, Territory, or District of 
Columbia : Provided further, That the Secretary of War shall cause 
an inspection of the accounts and records of the property and dis- 
bursing officer to be made by an inspector general of the Army at least 
once each year: And provided further, That the Secretary of War is 
empowered to make all rules and regulations necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 68. Location of units. — The States and Territories shall 
have the right to determine and fix the location of the units and 
headquarters of the National Guard within their respective borders: 
Provided, That no organization of the National Guard, members 
of which shall be entitled to and shall have received compensation 
under the provisions of this Act, shall be disbanded without the 
consent of the President, nor, without such consent, shall the com- 
missioned or enlisted strength of any such organization be reduced 
below the minimum that shall be prescribed therefor by the President. 

Sec. 69. Enlistments in the National Guard. — Hereafter the 
period of enlistment in the National Guard shall be for six years, 
the first three years of which shall be in an active organization and 
the remaining three years in the National Guard Eeserve, hereinafter 
provided for, and the qualifications for enlistment shall be the same 
as those prescribed for admission to the Regular Army: Provided, 
That in the National Guard the privilege of continuing in active 
service during the whole of an enlistment period and of reenlisting 
in said service shall not be* denied by reason of anything contained 
in this Act. 

Sec. 70. Federal enlistment contract. — Enlisted men in the 
National Guard of the several StateSj Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia now serving under enlistment contracts which con- 
tain an obligation to defend the Constitution of the United States 
and to obey the orders of the President of the United States shall 
be recognized as members of the National Guard under the provisions 
of this Act for the unexpired portion of their present enlistment 
contracts. When any such enlistment contract does not contain such 
obligation, the enlisted man shall not be recognized as a member of 
the National Guard until he shall have signed an enlistment con- 
S D— 64-1— vol 42 81 
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tract and taken and subscribed to the following oath of enlistment, 
upon signing which credit shall be given for the period already 
served under the old enlistment contract : " I do hereby acknowledge 

to have voluntarily enlisted this — day of , 19— , as a soldier 

in the National Guard of the United States and of the State of 

, for the period of three years in service and three years in 

the reserve, under the conditions prescribed by law, unless sooner 
discharged by proper authority. And I do solemnly swear that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of America 

and to the State of , and that I will serve them honestly and 

faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever, and that I will 
obey the orders of the President of the United States and of the 

governor of the State of , and of the officers appointed over 

me according to law and the rules and articles of war." 

Sec. 71. Hereafter all men enlisting for service in the National 
Guard shall sign an enlistment contract and take and subscribe to 
the oath prescribed in the preceding section of this Act. 

Sec. 72. Discharge of enlisted men from the National Guard. — 
An enlisted man discharged from service in the National Guard shall 
receive a discharge in writing in such form and with such classifica- 
tion as is or shall be prescribed for the Regular Army, and in time 
of peace discharges may be given prior to the expiration of terms of 
enlistment under such regulations as the President may prescribe. 

Sec. 73. Federal oath for National Guard officers. — Commis- 
sioned officers of the District National Guard of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia^ now serving under commis- 
sions regularly issued shall continue in office, as officers of the 
National Guard, without the issuance of new commissions: Pro- 
vided, That said officers have taken, or shall take and subscribe to 

the following oath of office: " I, ,do solemnly swear that I will 

support and defend the Constitution of the United States and the 

constitution of the State of , against all enemies, foreign and 

domestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that 
I will obey the orders of the President of the United States, and of 

the governor of the State of ; that I make this obligation 

freely, without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion, and 
that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of the office of 

in the National Guard of the United States and of the State 

of upon which I am about to enter, so help me God." 

Sec. 74. Qualifications for National Guard officers. — Persons 
hereafter commissioned as officers of the National Guard shall not be 
recognized as such under any of the provisions of this Act unless 
they shall have been selected from the following classes and shall 
have taken and subscribed to the oath of office prescribed in the pre- 
ceding section of this Act: Officers or enlisted men of the National 
Guard; officers on the reserve or unassigned list of the National 
Guard; officers, active or retired, and former officers of the United 
States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; graduates of the United 
States Military and Naval Academies and graduates of schools, 
colleges, and universities where military science is taught under the 
supervision of an officer of the Kegular Army, and, for the technical 
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branches and staff corps or departments, such other civilians as may 
be specially aualified for duty therein. 

Sec. 75. The provisions oi this Act shall not apply to any per- 
son hereafter appointed an officer of the National Guard unless 
he first shaU have successfully passed such tests as to his physical, 
moral, and professional fitness as the President shall prescribe. The 
examination to determine such qualifications for commission shall be 
conducted by a board of three commissioned officers appointed by the 
Secretary of War from the Regular Army or the National Guard, 
or both. 

Sec. 76. Filing of vacancies when drafted into Federal 
service. — All vacancies occurring in any grade of commissioned 
officers in any organization in the military service of the United 
States and composed of persons drafted from the National Guard 
under the provisions of this Act shall be filled by the President, as 
far as practicable, by the appointment of persons similarly taken 
from said guard, and in the manner prescribed by law for filling 
similar vacancies occurring in the volunteer forces. 

Sec. 77. Elimination and disposition of officers; — At any time 
the moral character, capacity, and general fitness for the service 
of any National Guard officer may be determined by an efficiency 
board of three commissioned officers, senior in rank to the officer 
whose fitness for service shall be under investigation, and if the find- 
ings of such board be unfavorable to such officer and be approved 
by the official authorized to appoint such an officer, he shall he dis- 
charged. Commissions of officers of the National Guard may be 
vacated upon resignation, absence without leave for three months, 
upon the recommendation of an efficiency board, or pursuant to sen- 
tence of a court-martial. Officers of said guard rendered surplus 
by the disbandment of their organizations shall be placed in the 
National Guard Reserve. Officers may, upon their own application, 
be placed in the said reserve. 

Sec. 78. The National Guard Reserve.— Subject to such rules 
and regulations as the President may prescribe^ a National Guard 
Reserve shall be organized in each State, Territory, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and shall consist of such organizations, officers, 
and enlisted men as the President may prescribe, or members thereof 
may be assigned as reserves to an active organization of the National 
Guard: Provided, That members of said reserve, when engaged in 
field or coast-defense training with the active National Guard, shall 
receive the same Federal pay and allowances as enlisted men of like 
grade on the active list of said guard when likewise engaged: Pro- 
vided further, That, except as otherwise specifically provided in this 
Act, no commissioned or enlisted reservist shall receive any pay or 
allowances out of any appropriation made by Congress for National 
Guard purposes. 

Sec. 79. Keserve battalions for recruit training. — When mem- 
bers of the National Guard and the enlisted reserve thereof of 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia shall have been 
brought into the service of the United States in time of war, there 
shall be immediately organized, either from such enlisted reserve or 
from the unorganized militia, in such Statej Territory, or District, 
one reserve battalion for each regiment of Infantry or Cavalry, or 
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each nine batteries of Field Artillery, or each twelve companies of 
Coast Artillery, brought into the service of the United States, and 
such reserve battalion shall constitute the fourth battalion of any 
such regiment or twelve companies of Coast Artillery. Reserve bat- 
talions shall consist of four companies of such strength as may be 
prescribed by the President of the United States. When the mem- 
bers of three or more regiments of the National Guard of any State, 
Territory, or District shall have been brought into the service of the 
United States, the reserve battalions of such regiments may be organ- 
ized into provisional regiments and higher units. If for any reason 
there shall not be enough voluntary enlistments to fceep the reserve 
battalions at the prescribed strength, a sufficient number of the un- 
organized militia shall be drafted into the service of the United 
States to maintain each of such battalions at the proper strength. 
As vacancies occur from death or other causes in any organization 
in the service of the United States and composed of men taken from 
the National Guard, men shall be transferred from the reserve bat- 
talions to the organizations in the field so that such organizations 
may be maintained at war strength. Officers for the reserve bat- 
talions provided for herein shall be drafted from the National Guard 
Reserve or Coast Artillery companies of the National Guard or the 
Officers' Reserve Corps, such officers to be taken, if practicable, from 
the States, respectively, in which the battalions shall be organized. 
Officers and noncommissioned officers returned to their home stations 
because of their inability to perform active field service may be as- 
signed to reserve battalions for duty, and all soldiers invalided home 
shall be assigned to and carried on the rolls of reserve battalions until 
returned to duty or until discharged. 

Sec. 80. Leaves of absence for certain Government empijoyees. — 
All officers and employees of the United States and of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who shall be members of the National Guard shall 
be entitled to leave of absence from their respective duties, without 
loss of pay, time, or efficiency rating, on all days during which they 
shall be engaged in field or coast-defense training ordered or author- 
ized under the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 81. MrnnA Bureau of the War Department. — The 
National Militia Board created by section eleven of the Act of May 
twenty-seventh, nineteen hundred and eight, amending section 
twenty of the Act of January twenty-first, nineteen hundred and 
three, shall, from the date of the approval of this Act, be abolished. 
The Militia Division now existing in the War Department shall here- 
after be known as the Militia Bureau of said department, shall, like 
other bureaus of said department, be under the immediate supervision 
of the Secretary of War, and shall not form a part of any other 
bureau, office, or other organization, but the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau shall be ex officio a member of the General Staff Corps: Pro- 
vided, That the President may, in his discretion, assign to duty in 
the Militia Bureau as assistants to the chief thereof not to exceed 
one colonel and one lieutenant colonel of the National Guard, for 
terms of four years, and any such officer while so assigned shall, sub- 
ject to such regulations as the President may prescribe, receive oat 
of the whole rund appropriated for the support of the militia the 
pay and allowances of a Regular Army officer having the same rank 
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and length of service as said National Guard officer, whose prior 
service in the Organized Militia shall be counted in ascertaining his 
rights under this proviso. 

Sec. 82. Armament, equipment, and uniform of the National 
Guard. — The National Guard of the United States shall, as far 
as practicable, be uniformed, armed, and equipped with the same 
type of uniforms, arms, and equipments as are or shall be provided 
for the Regular Army. 

Sec. 83. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to procure, 
under such regulations as the President may prescribe, by purchase 
or manufacture, within the limits of available appropriations made 
by Congress, and to issue from time to time to the National Guard, 
upon requisition of the governors of the several States and Terri- 
tories or the commanding general of the National Guard of the 
District of Columbia, sucn number of United States service arms, 
with all accessories, field-artillery materiel, engineer, coast artillery, 
signal, and sanitary materiel, accouterments, field uniforms, clothing, 
equipage, publications, and military stores of all kinds, including 
public animals, as are necessary to arm, uniform, and equip for 
field service the National Guard in the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia : Provided, That as a condition prece- 
dent to the issue of any property as provided for by this Act, the 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia desiring such issue shall 
make adequate provision, to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
War, for the protection and care of such property : Provided further , 
That^ whenever it shall be shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of War that the National Guard of any State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is properly organized, armed, and equipped for 
field service, funds allotted to that State, Territory, or District for 
the support of its National Guard may be used tor the purchase, 
from tne War Department, of any article issued by any of the supply 
departments of the Army. 

Sec. 84. Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, 
whenever a new type of equipment, small arm, or field gun shall 
have been issued to the National Guard of the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia^ such equipment, small arms, 
and field guns, including all accessories, shall be furnished without 
charging the cost or value thereof or any expense connected there- 
with against the appropriations provided for the support of the 
National Guard. 

Sec. 85. Each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia shall, 
on the receipt of new property issued to replace obsolete or con- 
demned prior issues, turn in to the War Department or otherwise 
dispose of, in accordance with the directions of the Secretary of 
War, all property so replaced or condemned, and shall not receive 
any money credit therefor. 

Sec. 86. Any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia may, 
with the approval of the Secretary of War, purchase for cash from 
the War Department for the use of the National Guard, including 
the officers thereof^ any stores, supplies, material of war, and military 
publications furnished to the Army, in addition to those issued 
under the provisions of this Act, at the price at which they shall 
be listed to the Army, with cost of transportation added. The 
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funds received from such sale shall be credited to the appropriation 
to which they shall belong, shall not be covered into the Treasury, 
and shall be available until expended to replace therewith the sup- 
plies sold to the States in the manner herein authorized : Provided, 
That stores, supplies, and materiel of war so purchased by a State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia may, in time of actual or 
threatened war, be requisitioned by the United States for use in the 
military service thereof, and when so requisitioned by the United 
States and delivered credit for the ultimate return of such property 
in kind shall be allowed to such State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 87. Disposition and replacement of damaged property, and 
so forth. — All military property issued to the National Guard as 
herein provided shall remain the property of the United States. 
Whenever any such property issued to the National Guard in any 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia shall have been lost, 
damaged, or destroyed, or become unserviceable or unsuitable by use 
in service or from any other cause, it shall be examined by a dis- 
interested surveying officer of the Regular Army or the ISfational 
Guard, detailed by the Secretary of War, and the report of such 
surveying officer shall be forwarded to the Secretary of War, or 
to such officer as he shall designate to receive such reports; and if 
it shall appear to the Secretary of War from the record of survey 
that the property was lost, damaged, or destroyed through un- 
avoidable causes, he is hereby authorized to relieve the State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia from further accountability 
therefor. If it shall appear that the loss, damage, or destruction 
of property was due to carelessness or neglect, or that its loss, 
damage, or destruction could have been avoided by the exercise of 
reasonable care, the money value of such property shall be charged 
to the accountable State, Territory, or District of Columbia, to be 
paid from State. Territory, or District funds, or any funds other 
than Federal. It the articles so surveyed are found to be unservice- 
able or unsuitable, the Secretary of War shall direct what disposi- 
tion, by sale or otherwise, shall be made of them; and if sold, the 
{>roceeds of such sale, as well as stoppages against officers and en- 
isted men, and the net proceeds of collections made from any person 
or from any State, Territory, or District to reimburse the Govern- 
ment for the loss, damage, or destruction of any property, shall be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States as a credit to said 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, accountable for said 
property, and as a part of and in addition to that portion of its 
allotment set aside for the purchase of similar supplies, stores, or 
material of war : Provided further. That if any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia shall neglect or refuse to pay, or to cause 
to be paid, the money equivalent of any loss, damage, or destruction 
of property charged against such State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia by the Secretary of War after survey by a disinterested 
officer appointed as hereinbefore provided, the Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized to debar such State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia from further participation in any and all appropriations 
for the National Guard until such payment shall have Tbeen made. 

Sec. 88. The net proceeds of the sale of condemned stores 
issued to the National Guard and not charged to State allotments 
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shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States, as shall also 
stoppages against officers and enlisted men, and the net proceeds of 
collections made from any person to reimburse the Government for 
the loss, damage, or destruction of said property not charged against 
the State allotment issued for the use of the National Guard. 

Sec. 89. Horses for Cavalry and Field Artillery of National 
Guard. — Funds allotted by the Secretary of War for the sup- 
port of the National Guard shall be available for the purchase, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe, of horses 
conforming to the Regular Army standards for the use of Field 
Artillery and Cavalry of the National Guard, said horses to remain 
the property of the United States and to be used solely for military 
purposes. 

Horses so purchased may be issued not to exceed thirty-two 
to any one battery or troop, under such regulations as the Secretary 
of War may prescribe; and the Secretary of War is further author- 
ized to issue, in lieu of purchase, for the use of such organizations, 
condemned Army horses which are no longer fit for service, but 
which may be suitable for the purposes of instruction, such horses 
to be sold as now provided by law when said purposes shall have 
been served. 

Sec. 90. Funds allotted by the Secretary of War for the sup- 
port of the National Guard shall be available for the purchase 
and issue of forage, bedding, shoeing, and veterinary services, and 
supplies for the Government horses issued to any battery or troop, 
and for the compensation of competent help for the care of the mate- 
rial, animals, and equipment thereof, under such regulations as. the 
Secretary of War may prescribe : Provided, That the men tp be com- 
pensated, not to exceed five for each battery or troop, shall be duly 
enlisted therein and shall be detailed by the battery or troop com- 
mander, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe, and shall be paid by the United States disbursing officer in 
each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 91. Discipline to conform to that of Kegular Army. — The 
discipline (which includes training) of the National Guard shall 
conform to the system which is now or may hereafter be prescribed 
for the Regular Army, and the training shall be carried out by the 
several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia so as to 
conform to the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 92. Training of the National Guard. — Each company, 
troop, battery, and detachment in the National Guard shall assemble 
for drill and instruction, including indoor target practice, not less 
than forty-eight times each year, and shall, in addition thereto, par- 
ticipate in encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, including 
outdoor target practice, at least fifteen days in training each year, 
including target practice, unless such company, troop, battery, or de- 
tachment shall have been excused from participation in any part 
thereof by the Secretary of War : Provided, That credit for an assem- 
bly for drill or for indoor target practice shall not be given unless 
the number of officers and enlisted men present fur duty at such 
assembly shall equal or exceed a minimum to be prescribed by the 
President^ nor unless the period of actual military duty and instruc- 
tion participated in by each officer and enlisted man at each such 
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assembly at which he shall be credited as having been present shall 
be of at least one and one-half hours' duration and the character of 
training such as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 93. Inspections or the National Guard. — The Secretary 
of War shall cause an inspection to be made at least once eacn 
year by inspectors general, and if necessary by other officers, of the 
Regular Army, detailed by him for that purpose, to determine 
whether the amount and condition of the property in the hands of 
the National Guard is satisfactory; whether the National Guard is 
organized as hereinbefore prescribed; whether the officers and en- 
listed men possess the physical and other qualifications prescribed: 
whether the organization and the officers and enlisted men thereof 
are sufficiently armed, uniformed, equipped, and being trained and 
instructed for active duty in the field or coast defense, and whether 
the records are being kept in accordance with the requirements of this 
Act. The reports of such inspections shall serve as the basis for de- 
ciding as to the issue to and retention by the National Guard of the 
military property provided for by this Act, and for determining 
what organizations and individuals shall be considered as constitut- 
ing parts of the National Guard within the meaning of this Act. 

Sec. 94. Encampments and maneuvers. — Under such regulations 
as the President may prescribe the Secretary of War is au- 
thorized to provide for the participation of the whole~or any part of 
the National Guard in encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, 
including outdoor target practice, for field or coast-defense instruc- 
tion, either independently or in conjunction with any part of the 
Regular Army, and there may be set aside from the funds appro- 

Eriated for that purpose and allotted to anv State, Territory, or the 
district of Columbia, such portion of said funds as may be necessary 
for the payment, subsistence, transportation, and other proper ex- 
penses of such portion of the National Guard of such State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia as shall participate in such encamp- 
ments, maneuvers, or other, exercises, including outdoor target prac- 
tice, for field and coast-defense instruction; and the officers and en- 
listed men of such National Guard while so engaged shall be en- 
titled to the same pay, subsistence, and transportation as officers and 
enlisted men of corresponding grades of the Regular Army are or 
hereafter may be entitled by law. 

Sec. 95. When any part of the National Guard participates 
in encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, including outdoor 
target practice, for field or coast-defense instruction at a United 
States military post, or reservation, or elsewhere, if in conjunction 
with troops of the United States, the command of such military poet 
or reservation and of the officers and troops of the United States 
on duty there or elsewhere shall remain with the commander of the 
United States troops without regard to the rank of the commanding 
or other officer of the National Guard temporarily engaged in the 
encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises. 

Sec. 96. Use of Regular Army personnel. — The Secretary of 
War may detail one or more officers and enlisted men of the Regu- 
lar Army to attend any encampment, maneuver, or other exercise 
for field or coast-defense instruction of the National Guard, who 
shall give such instruction and information to the officers and men 
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assembled for such encampment, maneuver, or other exercise as may 
be directed by the Secretary of War or requested by the governor or 
by the commanding officer of the National Guard there on duty. 

Sec. 97. Under such regulations as the President may prescribe 
the Secretary of War may provide camps for the instruction of offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the National Guard. Such camps shall be 
conducted by officers of the Eegular Army detailed by the Secretary 
of War for that purpose, and may be located either within or without 
• the State, Territory, or District of Columbia to which the members 
of the National Guard designated to attend said camps shall belong. 
Officers and enlisted men attending such camps shall be entitled to 
pay and transportation, and enlisted men to subsistence in addition, 
at the same rates as for encampments or maneuvers for field or coast- 
defense instruction. 

Sec. 98. When any portion of the National Guard shall participate 
in encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, including outdoor tar- 
get practice, for field or coast-defense instruction, under the provi- 
sions of this Act, it may, after being duly mustered, be paid at any 
time after such muster for the period from the date of leaving the 
home rendezvous to date of return thereto as determined in advance, 
both dates inclusive ; and such payment, if otherwise correct, shall 
pass to the credit of the disbursing officer making the same. 

Sec. 99. National Guard officers and men at service schools, 
and so forth, — Under such regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, the Secretary of War may, upon the recommendation of the 
governor of any State or Territory or the commanding general of 
the National Guard of the District of Cqlumbia, authorize a limited 
number of selected officers or enlisted men of the National Guard to 
attend and pursue a regular course of study at any military service 
school of the United States, except the United States Military Acad- 
emy; or to be attached to an organization of the same arm, corps, 
or department to which such officer or enlisted man shall belong, for 
routine practical instruction at or near an Army post during a 
period or field training or other outdoor exercises; and such officer 
or enlisted man shall receive, out of any National Guard allotment 
of funds available for the purpose, the same travel allowances and 
quarters, or commutation of quarters, and the same pay, allowances, 
and subsistence to which an officer or enlisted man of the Eegular 
Army would be entitled for attending such school, college, or practi- 
cal course of instruction under orders from proper military authority, 
while in actual attendance at such school, college, or practical course 
of instruction: Provided, That in no case shall the pay and allow- 
ances authorized by this section exceed those of a captain. 

Sec. 100. Detail of officers of Regular Army to duty with the 
National Guard. — The Secretary of War shall detail officers of 
the active list of the Army to duty with the National Guard in 
each State, Territory, or District of Columbia, and officers so detailed 
may accept commissions in the National Guard, with the permission 
of the President and terminable in his discretion, without vacating 
their commissions in the Regular Army or being prejudiced in their 
relative or lineal standing therein. The Secretary of War may, upon 
like application, detail one or more enlisted men of the Regular 
Army with each State, Territory, or District of Columbia for duty 
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in connection with the National Guard. But nothing in this section 
shall be so construed as to prevent the detail of retired officers as now 
provided by law. 

Sec. 101. National Guard, when subject to laws governing 
Regular Army. — The National Guard when called as such into the 
service of the United States shall, from the time they are required 
by the terms of the call to respond thereto, be subject to the laws and 
regulations governing the Regular Army, so far as such laws and 
regulations are applicable to officers and enlisted men whose perma- 
nent retention in the military service, either on the active list or on 
the retired list, is not contemplated by existing law. 

Sec. 102. System of courts-martial for National Guard. — Ex- 
cept in organizations in the service of the United States, court- 
martial in the National Guard shall be of three kinds, namely, 
general courts-martial, special courts-martial, and summary courts- 
martial. They shall be constituted like, and have cognizance of the 
same subjects, and possess like powers, except as to punishments, as 
similar courts provided for by the laws and regulations governing 
the Army of the United States, and the proceedings of courts- 
martial of the National Guard shall follow the forms and modes of 
procedure prescribed for said similar courts. 

Sec. 103. General courts-martial of the National Guard not in 
the service of the United States may be convened by orders of the 
President, or of the governors of the respective States and Ter- 
ritories, or by the commanding general of the National Guard of 
the District of Columbia, and such courts shall have the power to 
impose fines not exceeding $200 ; to sentence to forfeiture or pay and 
allowances ; to a reprimand ; to dismissal or dishonorable discharge 
from the service; to reduction of noncommissioned officers to the 
ranks; or any two or more of such punishments may be combined 
in the sentences imposed by such courts. 

Sec. 104. In the National Guard, not in the service of the United 
States, the commanding officer of each garrison, fort, post, camp, 
or other place, brigade, regiment, detached battalion, or other de- 
tached command, may appoint special courts-martial for his com- 
mand ; but such special courts-martial may in any case be appointed 
by superior authority when by the latter deemed desirable. Special 
courts-martial shall have power to try any person subject to military 
law, except a commissioned officer, for any crime or offense made 
punishable by the military laws of the United States, and such 
special courts-martial shall have the same powers of punishment as 
do general courts-martial, except that fines imposed by such courts 
shall not exceed $100. 

Sec. 105. In the National Guard, not in the service of the United 
States, the commanding officer of each garrison, fort, post, or other 

Slace, regiment or corps, detached battalion, company, or other 
etachment of the National Guard may appoint for such place or 
command a summary court to consist of one officer, who shall have 
power to administer oaths and to try the enlisted men of such place 
or command for breaches of discipline and violations of laws gov- 
erning such organizations ; and said court, when satisfied of the guilt 
of such soldier, may impose fines not exceeding $25 for any single 
offense; may sentence noncommissioned officer to reduction tothe 
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ranks; may sentence to forfeitures of pay and allowances. The pro- 
ceedings of such court shall be informal, and the minutes thereof 
shall be the same as prescribed for summary courts of the Army of 
the Unifed States. 

Sec. 106. All courts-martial of the National Guard, not in the 
service of the United States, including summary courts, shall have 
power to sentence tp confinement in lieu of fines authorized to be 
imposed: Provided, That such sentences of confinement shall not 
exceed one day for each dollar of fine authorized. 

Sec. 107. No sentence of dismissal from the service or dishonorable 
discharge, imposed by a National Guard court-martial, not in the 
service of the United States, shall be executed until approved by the 
governor of the State or Territory concerned, or by the commanding 
general of the National Guard of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 108. In the National Guard, not in the service of the United 
States, presidents of courts-martial and summary court officers shall 
have power to issue warrants to arrest accused persons and to bring 
theift before the court for trial whenever such persons shall have 
disobeyed an order in writing from the convening authority to 
appear before such court, a copy of the charge or charges having 
been delivered to the accused with such order, and to issue subpoenas 
and subpoenas duces tecum and to enforce by attachment attendance 
of witnesses and the production of books and papers, and to sentence 
for a refusal to be sworn or to answer as provided in actions before 
civil courts. 

All processes and sentences of said courts shall be executed by 
such civil officers as may be prescribed by the laws of the several 
States and Territories, and in any State where no provision shall 
have been made for such action, and in the Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, such processes and sentences shall be executed by 
a United States marshal or his duly appointed deputy, and it shall 
be the duty of any United States marshal to execute all such 
processes and sentences and make return thereof to the officer issuing 
or imposing the same. 

Sec. 109. Pay for National Guard Officers. — Certain commis- 
sioned officers on the active list belonging to organizations of the 
National Guard of each State, Territory, and the District of Colum- 
bia participating in the apportionment of the annual appropriation 
for the support of the National Guard shall receive compensation 
for their services, except during periods of service for which they 
may become lawfully entitled to the same pay as officers of corre- 
sponding grades of the Regular Army, as follows, not to include 
longevity pay: A captain $500 per year and the same pay shall be 
paid to every officer of higher rank than that of captain, a first lieu- 
tenant $240 per year, and a second lieutenant $200 per year. Regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Secretary of War shall determine the 
amount and character of service that must be rendered by officers 
to entitle them to the whole or specific parts of the maximum pay 
hereinbefore authorized: Provided, That all staff officers, aids-de- 
camp, and chaplains shall receive not to exceed one-half of the pay 
of a captain, except that regimental adjutants, and majors and cap- 
tains in command of machine-gun companies, ambulance companies, 
field hospital companies, or sanitary troops shall receive the pay 
hereinbefore authorized for a captain. 
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Sec. 110. Pat for National Guard enlisted men. — Each en- 
listed man on the active list belonging to an organization of the 
National Guard of a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
participating in the apportionment of the annual appropriation for 
the support of the National Guard, shall receive compensation for 
his services, except during periods of service for which he may be- 
come lawfully entitled to the same pay as an enlisted man of corre- 
sponding grade in the Regular Army, at a rate equal to twenty-five 
per centum of the initial pay now provided by law for enlisted men 
of corresponding grades of the Regular Army : Provided, That such 
enlisted man shall receive the compensation herein provided if he 
shall have attended not less than forty-eight regular drills during any 
one year, and a proportionate amount tor attendance upon a lesser 
number of such drills, not less than twenty-four ; and no such enlisted 
man shall receive any part of said compensation except as authorized 
by this proviso ana the three provisos next following: Provided 
further, That the compensation provided herein shall be computed 
for semiannual periods, beginning the first day of January and* the 
first day of July of each year, in proportion to the number of drills 
attended ; and no compensation shall be paid to any enlisted man for 
the first semiannual period of any year unless he snail have attended 
during said period at least twenty-four drills, but any lesser number 
of drills attended during said period shall be reckoned with the drills 
attended during the second semiannual period in computing the com- 
pensation, if any, due him for that year : Provided further, That 
when any man: enters into an enlistment other than an immediate re- 
enlistment he shall be entitled to proportional compensation for that 
year if during the remainder of the year he shall attend a number 
of drills whose ratio to twenty-four is not less than the ratio of the 
part of the year so served to the whole year; and when any man's en- 
listment shall expire the compensation, if any, to which he may be en- 
titled shall be determined in like manner : Provided further. That 
periods of any actual military duty equivalent to the drills herein 
prescribed (except those periods of service for which members of 
the National Guard may become lawfully entitled to the same pay 
as officers, and enlisted men of the corresponding grades in the Regu- 
lar Army) may be accepted as service in lieu of such drills when so 
provided by the Secretary of War. 

All amounts appropriated for the purpose of this and the last pre- 
ceding section shall be disbursed and accounted for by the officers 
and agents of the Quartermaster Corps of the Army, and all dis- 
bursements under the foregoing provisions of this section shall be 
made as soon as practicable after the thirty-first day of December 
and the thirtieth day of June of each year upon pay rolls prepared 
and authenticated in the manner to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War: Provided, That stoppages may be made against the com- 
pensation payable to any officer or enlisted man hereunder to cover 
the cost oi public property lost or destroyed by and chargeable to 
such officer or enlisted man. 

Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, no money appro- 

Eriated under the provisions of this or the last preceding section shall 
b paid to any person not on the active list, nor to any person over 
sixty-four years of age, nor to any person who shall fail to qualify as 
to fitness for military service under such regulations as the Secretary 
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of War shall prescribe, nor to any State, Territory, or District, or 
officer or enlisted man in the National Guard thereof, unless and until 
such State, Territory, or District provides by law that staff officers, 
including officers of the Pay, Inspection, Subsistence, and Medical 
Departments, hereafter appointed shall have had previous military 
experience and shall hold their positions until they shall have reached 
the age of sixty-four years, unless retired prior to that time by reason 
of resignation, disability, or for cause to be determined by a court- 
martial legally convened for that purpose, and that vacancies among 
said officers shall be filled by appointment from the officers of the 
militia of such State, Territory, or District : Prdvided further, That 
the preceding proviso shall not apply to any State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict until sixty days next after the adjournment of the next session 
of its legislature held after the approval of this Act. 

Sec. 111. National Guard when drafted into Federal service. — 
When Congress shall have authorized the use of the armed land 
forces of the United States, for any purpose requiring the use of 
troops in excess of those of the Regular Army, the President may, 
under such regulations, including such physical examination, as he 
may prescribe, draft into the military service of the United States, to 
serve therein for the period of the war unless sooner discharged, any 
or all members of the National Guard and of the National Guard Re-' 
serve. All persons so drafted shall, from the date of their draft, 
stand discharged from the militia, and shall from said date be 
subject to such laws and regulations for the government of the 
Army of the United States as may be applicable to members of the 
Volunteer Army, and shall be emtx>died in organizations correspond- 
ing as far as practicable to those of the Regular Army or shall be 
otherwise assigned as the President iriay direct. The commissioned 
officers of said organizations shall be appointed from among the 
members thereof, officers with rank not above that of colonel to be 
appointed by the President alone, and all other officers to be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Officers and enlisted men in the service of the United States 
under the terms of this section shall have the same pay and* allow- 
ances as officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army of the same 
grades and the same prior service. 

Sec. 112. Rights to pensions. — When any officer or. enlisted man 
of the National Guard drafted into the service of the United States 
in time of war is disabled by^ reason of wounds or disability received 
or incurred while in the active service of the United States in time 
of war, he shall be entitled to all the benefits of the pension laws 
existing at the time of his service, and in case such officer or en- 
listed man dies in the active service of the United States in time 
of war or in returning to his place of residence after being mustered 
out of such service, or at any other time in consequence of wounds 
or disabilities received in such active service, his widow and children, 
if any, shall be entitled to all the benefits of such pension laws. 

Sec. 113. Encouragement of rifle practice. — The Secretary of 
War shall annually submit to Congress recommendations and esti- 
mates for the establishment and maintenance of indoor and out- 
door rifle ranges, under such a comprehensive plan as will ulti- 
mately result in providing adequate facilities for rifle practice in all 
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sections of the country. And that all ranges so established and all 
ranges which may have already been constructed, in whole or in part, 
with funds provided by Congress shall be open for use by those in 
any branch of the military or naval service of the United States 
and by all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms, under reason- 
able regulations to be prescribed by the controlling authorities and 
approved by the Secretary of War. That the President may detail 
capable officers and noncommissioned officers of the Regular Army 
and National Guard to duty at such ranges as instructors for the 
purpose of training the citizenry in the use of the military arm. 
Where rifle ranges shall have tJeen so established and instructors 
assigned to duty thereat, the Secretary of War shall be authorized 
to provide for the issue of a reasonable number of standard military 
rifles and such quantities of ammunition as may be available for 
use in conducting such rifle practice. 

Sec. 114. Temporary vacancies in Regular Army due to details 
to the National Guard. — In time of war the temporary vacancies 
created in any grade not above that of colonel among the com- 
missioned personnel of any arm, staff corps, or department of 
the Regular Army, through appointments of officers thereof to 
higher rank in organizations composed of members taken from the 
National Guard, shall be filled by temporary promotions according 
to seniority in rank from officers holding commissions in the next 
lower grade in said arm, staff corps, or department, and all vacancies 
created in any grade by such temporary promotions shall be in like 
manner filled from, and thus create temporary vacancies in, the next 
lower grade, and the vacancies that shall remain thereafter in 
said arm, staff corps, or department and that can not be filled by 
temporary promotions, as prescribed in this section, may be filled by 
the temporary appointment of officers of such number and grade or 
grades as shall maintain said arm, corps, or department at the full 
commissioned strength authorized by law: Provided, That in the 
staff corps and departments subject to the provisions of sections 
twenty-six and twenty-seven of the Act of February second, nineteen 
hundred and one, and Acts amendatorv thereof, temporary vacancies 
that can not be filled by temporary promotions as hereinbefore 
prescribed shall be filled by temporary details in the manner pre- 
scribed in said sections twenty-six and twenty-seven, and Acts 
amendatory thereof, and the resulting temporary vacancies in the 
branches of the Army from which the details shall be so made shall 
be filled as hereinbefore in this section prescribed : Provided further* 
That officers temporarily promoted or appointed under the terms 
of this section shall be promoted or appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, for terms that shall 
not extend beyond the war or the passing of the emergency for which 
additional forces were brought into the military service of the 
United States, and at the termination of the war or the passing of 
the emergency said officers shall be discharged from the positions 
held by them under their temporary commissions or appointments, 
and officers detailed as herein authorized shall be relieved from their 
temporary details: And provided further, That officers temporarily 
promoted under the provisions of this section shall not vacate their 
permanent commissions nor be prejudiced in their relative or lineal 
standing in the Regular Army. 
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Sec. 115. Physical examination. — Every officer and enlisted man 
of the National Guard who shall be called into the service of the 
United States as such shall be examined as to his physical fitness un- 
der such regulations as the President may prescribe without further 
commission or enlistment : Provided, That immediately preceding the 
muster out of an officer or enlisted man called into the active service 
of the United States he shall be physically examined under rules 
prescribed by the President of the United States, and the record 
thereof shall be filed and kept in the War Department. 

Sec. 116. Noncompliance with Federal Act. — Whenever any 
State shall, within a limit of time to be fixed by the President, have 
failed or refused to comply with or enforce any requirement of this 
Act, or any regulation promulgated thereunder and in aid thereof by 
the President or the Secretary of War, the National Guard of such 
State shall be debarred, wholly or in part, as the President may direct, 
from receiving from the United States any pecuniary or other aid, 
benefit, or privilege authorized or provided by this Act or any other 
law. 

Sec. 117. Applicable to land forces only. — The provisions of this 
Act in respect to the militia shflll be applicable only to militia organ- 
ized as a land force and not to the Naval Militia, which shall consist of 
such part of the militia as may be prescribed by the President for each 
State : Territory x or District : Provided, That each State, Territory, or 
District maintaining a Naval Militia as herein prescribed may be 
credited to the extent of the number thereof in the quota that would 
otherwise be required by section sixty-two of this Act. 

Sec. 118. Necessary rules and regulations. — The President shall 
make all necessary rules and regulations and issue such orders as may 
be necessary for the thorough organization, discipline, and govern- 
ment of the militia provideafor in this Act 

Sec. 119. Annual estimates required. — The Secretary of War 
shall cause to be estimated annually the amount necessary for carry- 
ing out the provisions of so much of this Act as relates to the militia, 
and no money shall be expended under said provisions except as shall 
from time to time be appropriated for carrying them out. 

Sec 120. Purchase or procurement of military supplies in time 
op actual or imminent war. — The President, in time of war or when 
war is imminent, is empowered, through the head of any department 
of the Government, in addition to the present authorized methods of 
purchase or procurement, to place an order with any individual, firm, 
association, company, corporation, or organized manufacturing in- 
dustry for such product or material as may be required, and which is 
of the nature and kind usually produced or capable of being produced 
by such individual, firm, company, association, corporation, or organ- 
ized manufacturing industry. 

Compliance with all such orders for products or material shall be 
obligatory on any individual, firm, association, company, corporation, 
or organized manufacturing industry or the responsible head or 
heads thereof and shall take precedence over all other orders and 
contracts theretofore placed with such individual, firm, company, 
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association, corporation, or organized manufacturing industry, and 
any individual, firm, association, company, corporation, or organized 
manufacturing industry or the responsible head or neads thereof 
owning or operating any plant equipped for the manufacture of 
arms or ammunition, or parts of ammunition, or any necebsary sup- 
plies or equipment for the Army, and any individual, firm, associa- 
tion, company, corporation, or organized manufacturing industry 
or the responsible head or heads thereof owning or operating any 
manufacturing plant, which, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War shall be capable of being readily transformed into a plant 
for the manufacture of arms or ammunition, or parts thereof, or 
other necessary supplies or equipment, who shall refuse to give to 
the United States such preference in the matter of the execution 
of orders, or who shall refuse to manufacture the kind, quantity, 
or quality of arms or ammunition, or the parts thereof, or any 
necessary supplies or equipment, as ordered by the Secretary of War, 
or who shall refuse to furnish such arms, ammunitions, or parts of 
ammunition, or other supplies or equipment, at a reasonable price 
as determined by the Secretary of War, then, and in either such cas^ 
the President, through the head of any department of the Govern- 
ment, in addition to the present authorized methods of purchase or 
procurement herein provided for, is hereby authorized to take imme- 
diate possession of any such plant or plants, and through the Ord- 
nance Department of the United States Army, to manufacture 
therein in time of war, or when war shall be imminent, such product 
or material as may be required, and^ any individual, firm, company, 
association, or corporation, or organized manufacturing industry, or 
the responsible head or heads thereof, failing to comply with the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and upon 
conviction shall be punished by imprisonment for not more than 
three years and by a fine not exceeding $50,000. 

The compensation to be paid to any individual, firm, company, 
association, corporation, or organized manufacturing industry for its 
products or material, or as rental for use of any manufacturing 
plant while used by the United States, shall be fair and just. 

The Secretary of War shall also make, or cause to be made, a 
complete list of all privately owned plants in the United States 
equipped to manufacture arms or ammunition, or the component 
parts thereof. He shall obtain full and complete information re- 
garding the kind of arms or ammunition, or the component parts 
thereof, manufactured or that can be manufactured by each such 
plant, the equipment in each plant, and the maximum capacity 
thereof. H6 shall also prepare, or cause to be prepared, a list of 
privately owned manufacturing plants in the United States capable 
of being readily transformed into ammunition factories, where the 
capacity of the plant is sufficient to warrant transforming such plant 
or plants into ammunition factories in time of war or when war 
shall be imminent; and as to all such plants the Secretary of War 
shall obtain full and complete information as to the equipment of 
each such plant, and he shall prepare comprehensive plans ior trans- 
forming each such plant into an ammunition factory^ or a factory 
in whicn to manufacture such # parts of ammunition as in the opinion 
of the Secretary of War such plant is best adapted. 
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The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to appoint a 
Board of Mobilization of Industries Essential for Military Prepared- 
ness, nonpartisan in character, and to take all necessary steps to pro- 
vide for such clerical assistance as he may deem necessary to organize 
and coordinate the work hereinbefore described. 

Sec. 121. Investigation as to Government manufacture of 
arms, and so forth. — The Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to appoint a board of five citizens, two of whom shall be civilians 
and three of whom shall be officers of the Army, to investigate and 
report to him the feasibility, desirability, and practicability of the 
Government manufacturing arms, munitions, and equipment, show- 
ing in said report the comparative prices of the arms, munitions, 
and equipment manufactured in Government plants and those manu- 
factured in private plants, the amount of money necessary to build 
and operate Government plants for the manufacture of arms, muni- 
tions, and equipment; showing also what the Government plants and 
arsenals are now doing in the way of manufacturing arms, munitions, 
and equipment, and what saving has accrued to the Government by 
reason of its having manufactured a large part of its own arms, 
munitions, and equipment for the last four years. And the Secretary 
of War is hereby directed to transmit said report to Congress on 
or before January first, nineteen hundred and seventeen. 

Sec. 122. Investigation concerning medals of honor. — A board 
to consist of five general officers on the retired list of the Army shall 
be convened by the Secretary of War, within sixty days after the 
approval of this Act, for the purpose of investigating and report- 
ing upon past awards or issues of the so-called Congressional medal 
of honor by or through the War Department; this with a view to 
ascertain what medals of honor, if any, have been awarded or issued 
for any cause other than distinguished conduct by an officer or en- 
listed man in action involving actual conflict with an enemy by such 
officer or enlisted man or by troops with which he was serving at the 
time of such action. And in any case in which said board shall find 
and report that said medal was issued for any cause other than that 
hereinbefore specified the name of the recipient of the medal so issued 
shall be stricken permanently from the official medal of honor list. 
It shall be a misdemeanor for him to wear or publicly display said 
medal, and, if he shall still be in the Army, he shall be required to 
return said medal to the War Department for cancellation. Said 
board shall have full and free access to and use of all records per- 
taining to the award or issue of medals of honor by or through the 
War Department. The actual and necessary expenses of said board 
and its members shall be paid out of any appropriations available for 
contingent expenses of the Army of the War Department. 

Sec. 123. Procurement of gauges, dies, jigs, and so forth, neces- 
sary for manufacture of arms, and so forth. — The Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized to prepare or cause to be pre- 
pared, to purchase or otherwise procure, such gauges, dies, jigs, tools, 
fixtures, and other special aids and appliances, including specifica- 
tions and detailed drawings, as may be necessary for the immediate 
manufacture, by the Government and by private manufacturers, of 
arms, ammunition, and special equipment necessary to arm and equip 
the land forces likely to be required by the United States in time of 
S D— 64-1— vol 42 82 
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war: Provided, That in the expenditure of any sums appropriated 
to carry out the purposes of this section the existing laws prescribing 
competition in the procurement of supplies by purchase shall not 
govern, whenever in the opinion of the Secretary of War such action 
will be for the best interest of the public service. 

Sec. 124. Nitrate supply. — The President of the United States is 
hereby authorized and empowered to make, or cause to be made, such 
investigation as in his judgment is necessary to determine the best, 
cheapest, and most available means for the production of nitrates and 
other products for munitions of war and useful in the manufacture of 
fertilizers and other useful products by water power or any other 
power as in his judgment is the best and cheapest to use; and is 
also hereby authorized and empowered to designate for the exclusive 
use of the United States, if in his judgment such means is best and 
cheapest, such site or sites, upon any navigable or nonnavigable river 
or rivers or upon the public lands, as in his opinion will be necessary 
for carrying out the purposes of this Act; and is further authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate, at or on any site or sites so 
designated, dams, locks, improvements to navigation, power houses, 
and other plants and equipment or other means than water power 
as in his judgment is the best and cheapest, necessary or convenient 
for the generation of electrical or other power and for the production 
of nitrates or other products needed for munitions of war and useful 
in the manufacture of fertilizers and other useful products. 

The President is authorized to lease, purchase, or acquire, by con- 
demnation, gift, grant, or devise, such lands and rights of way as 
may be necessary for tne construction and operation of such plants, 
and to take from any lands of the United States, or to purchase or 
acquire by condemnation materials, minerals, and processes, patented 
or otherwise, necessary for the construction and operation of such 
plants and for the manufacture of such products. 

The products of such plants shall be used by the President for 
military and naval purposes to the extent that he may deem neces- 
sary, and any surplus which he shall determine is not required shall 
be sold and disposed of by him under such regulations as he may 
prescribe. 

The President is hereby authorized and empowered to employ 
such officers, agents, or agencies as may in his discretion be necessary 
to enable him to carry out the purposes herein specified, and to 
authorize and require such officers, agents, or agencies to periorm any 
and all of the duties imposed upon him by the provisions hereof. 

The sum of $20,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, available until ex- 
pended, to enable the President of the United States to carry out 
the purposes herein provided for. 

The plant or plants provided for under this Act shall be con- 
structed and operated solely by the Government and not in conjunc- 
tion with any other industry or enterprise carried on by private 
capital. 

In order to raise the money appropriated by this Act and nec- 
essary to carry its provisions into effect, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, upon the request of the President of the United States, may 
issue and sell, or use for such purpose or construction hereinabove 
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authorized, any of the bonds of the United States now available in 
the Treasury of the United States under the Act of Aijgust fifth, 
nineteen hundred and nine, the Act of February fourth, nineteen 
hundred and ten, and the Act of March second, nineteen hundred 
and eleven, relating to the issue of bonds for the construction of the 
Panama Canal, to a total amount not to exceed $20,000,000 : Provided, 
That any Panama Canal bonds issued and sold or used under the 
provisions of this section may be made payable at such time after 
issue as the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, may deem 
advisable, and fix, instead of fifty years after date of issue, as in said 
Act of August fifth, nineteen hundred and nine, not exceeding fifty 
years. 

Sec. 125. Protection of the uniform. — It shall be unlawful 
for any person not an officer or enlisted man of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, to wear the duly prescribed uniform 
of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or any distinc- 
tive part of such uniform, or a uniform any part of which is similar 
to a distinctive part of tne duly prescribed uniform oi the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps : Provided, That the foregoing 
provision shall not be construed so as to prevent officers or enlisted 
men of the National Guard from wearing in pursuance of law and 
regulations, the uniform lawfully prescribed to be worn by such 
officers or enlisted men of the National Guard : nor to prevent mem- 
bers of the organization known as the Boy Scouts of America, or 
the Naval Militia, or such other organizations as the Secretary of 
War may designate, from wearing their prescribed uniforms; nor to 
prevent persons who in time of war have served honorably as officers 
of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, Regular x>r Vol- 
unteer, and whose most recent service was terminated by an honor- 
able discharge, muster out, or resignation, from wearing, upon occa- 
sions of ceremony, the uniform of the highest grade they have held 
by brevet or other commission in such Regular or Volunteer service; 
nor to prevent any person who has been honorably discharged from 
the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, Kegular or Volun- 
teer, from wearing his uniform from the place of his discharge to 
his home, within three months after the date of such discharge; nor 
to prevent the members of military societies composed entirely of 
honorably discharged officers or enlisted men, or both, of the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, Regular or Volunteer, from 
wearing, upon occasions of ceremony, the uniform duly prescribed 
by such societies to be worn by the members thereof ; nor to prevent 
the instructors and members of the duly organized cadet corps of a 
State university, State college, or public high school offering a regu- 
lar course in military instruction from wearing the uniform duly 
Erescribed by the authorities of such university, college, or public 
igh school for wear by the instructors and members of such cadet 
corps; nor to prevent the instructors and members of the duly or- 
ganized cadet corps of any other institution of learning offering a 
regular course in military instruction, and at which an officer or en- 
listed man of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps is 
lawfully detailed for duty as instructor in military science and tac- 
tics, from wearing the Uniform duly prescribed by the authorities 
of such institution of learning for wear by the instructors and mem- 
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bers of such cadet corps; nor to prevent civilians attendant upon a 
course of military or naval instruction authorized and conducted by 
the military or naval authorities of the United States from wear- 
ing, while in attendance upon such course of instruction, the uniform 
authorized and prescribea bjr such military or naval authorities for 
wear during such course of instruction: nor to prevent any person 
.from wearing the uniform of the United States Army, Navy, or Ma- 
rine Corps in any playhouse or theater or in moving-picture films 
while actually engaged in representing therein a military or naval 
character not tending to bring discredit or reproach upon the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marme Corps: Provided further ', That the 
uniforms worn by officers or enlisted men of the National Guard, or 
by the members of the military societies or the instructors and mem- 
bers of the cadet corps referred to in the preceding proviso shall in- 
clude some distinctive mark or insignia to be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of War to distinguish such uniforms from the uniforms of 
the United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps: And provided 
further, That the members of the military societies and the in- 
structors and 'members of the cadet corps hereinbefore mentioned 
shall not wear the insignia of rank prescribed to be worn by^ officers 
of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or any insignia 
of rank similar thereto. 

Any person who offends against the provisions of this section 
shall, on conviction, be punished by a fine not exceeding $300, or 
by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Sec. 126. On and after July first, nineteen hundred and six- 
teen, an enlisted man when discharged from the' service, except by 
way of punishment for an offense, shall receive Z\ cents per mile 
from the place of his discharge to the place of his acceptance for en- 
listment, enrollment, or original muster into the service, at his op- 
tion : Provided, That for sea travel on discharge transportation and 
subsistence only shall be furnished to enlisted men. 

Sec. 127. Nothing in this Act shall be held or construed so as to 
discharge any officer from the Regular Army or to deprive him of 
the commission which he now holds therein. 

Sec. 128. All laws and parts of laws in so far as they are incon- 
sistent with this Act are hereby repealed. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Geo. E. Chamberlain, 
J. C. W. Beckham, 

E. F. Bboussabd, 
H. A. du Pont, 

F. E. Warren, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

James Hay, 
S. H. Dent, Jr., 
Julius Kahn, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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PREPAREDNESS AND DEMOCRATIC DISCIPLINE. 



By George W. Alger, 



" The great word of the present day," said Emerson in 1838, " is 
culture." It was the same word with a different meaning with which 
the war began. Some of the defenses of Germany by .which her 
statesmen and professors sought then to justify her in the eyes of 
the world raised not merely issues of right and wrong as to the war 
itself, but issues as to fundamentals in civilization. 

The Germans asserted a high claim for world power for the 
Teutonic race, based upon a superior Kultur, a civilization which 
Germany has evolved and which they declared demands through its 
success, through its practical results, a far wider sphere of power and 
influence in world civilization than it has yet received. 

Some of these claims of Kultur we have forgotten, as they were 
not often repeated after the first few months of the war. 

The Germans said, in effect: We alone of the great nations of 
modern times have succeeded in evolving a great organization of 
government, a perfection of administration, unequaled in the whole 
history of the world. We have done it against tremendous odds and 
in an incredibly short time. France is a decadent and corrupt bu- 
reaucracy, masquerading as a democracy. England is a patchwork 
of disorganized law, feudal survivals, and precedents patched with 
clumsy adaptations of transplanted modern German icleas — a civili- 
zation gone to seed. What right does her civilization give her to 
the choice place in the sun? What is there about the organization 
of English government which justifies its continuance except on the 
basis of sea power and force? Borne lived and spread her eagles 
through the ancient world by the superior genius of Roman law, by 
the civilizing power of that law which lived even after the barbarian 
laid his hands upon the city of the Csesars. The Teutons, declared 
the German professors, are the successors of the Csesars. The right 
to world dominion belongs and rightly belongs to this race, the race 
alone capable of evolving a superior world civilization. 

So we in America ware compelled to think hurriedly, and for too 
short a period, of world civilization. The train of our reflection — if 
we reflected — was not entirely pleasant. We remembered that ours is 
not the youngest but the oldest of modern democracies. We remem- 
bered that many, if not most, of the general principles of democracy 
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were bom, or first practiced, on our soil; that these ideas were, a 
hundred years and less ago, tne great contribution of America to the 
transformation of Europe. The revolutionary principles which Met- 
ternich and the concert of Europe a hundrea years ago strove to 
stamp out had thriven on the new and favored soil. We had no 
feudalism to overcome. Our press was not fettered ; our religion was 
free. No bonds of caste and heredity gripped us to the past. We had 
no white peasants attached to the soil. We had a new rich continent 
of unlimited wealth. We preached to the world the promise of 
democracy. All the handicaps from which we were free bound 
Germany, and many more besides. Yet, at the beginning of this great 
war. she was claiming in sincerity and good faith the right to a 
world domain as justified by the results of a superior world civiliza- 
tion. 

This is no place to consider the accuracy of the Teuton's prefatory 
estimate of his civilization. No other country has made a similar 
contention. No other nation has sufficient confidence and pride in its 
accomplishments in the organization of national life to make such a 
boast, even if; indeed, it would be willing to concede that such a 
standard alone is a sufficient test for civilization. Last of all would 
democratic America make such a claim. 

Yet the issue is one at which we can not blink and which has not 
changed simply because we have ceased to think about it The funda- 
mental postulate of this war is the failure of democracy as a system 
of human government; that we need in place of it, in place of its 
wasteful, shiftless, haphazard character, and methods, a civilization 
of intense and practical efficiency based upon autocracy and to the 
existence of wnich autocratic discipline is essential. This issue 
should make us, even in the midst of the smoke and thunder of war, 
self-critical. On the accuracy of this fundamental postulate the 
future history of democracy will largely be determined — our own as 
well as the democratic spirit in other lands. 

When we marvel at (Germany in this war, at her wonderful capa- 
city for carnage, at the terrible efficiency and completeness of her 
mechanism for destruction; when we see the disorganization of Eng- 
land, the long wait for the development of sufficient ammunition, the 
attitude of the trade-unions, the strikes of the workers, the fumbling 
with the drink problem in a national crisis, the lack of adequate en- 
listments — the claims of the German professors come back to us ; for 
in the final analysis this war is between the soulless Great State and 
democracy. Those who believe in democracy in our own land should 
not be blind to this issue. Drifting along as we are in America 
to-day, without moral leadership, with public opinion a perpetual 
pendulum between sentimentalism and materialism, with one class 
so filled with the horror of bloodshed as to want peace at any price 
and another counting its riches in war stocks and war orders and 
reaching out for South American trade, we need to be made to see 
the issue as it affects ourselves — not in our pockets but in our prin- 
ciples of government — to see that the war, whatever its outcome, is 
bound to influence prof oundly ? for good or for ill, our national life. 

We can not keep out of this war. We may avoid the conflict in 
arms, but the question whether the democratic principle deserves to 
live remains ours, at least. Whether it can live is the problem of 
England and France. 
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Unless we can do one of two things, this war must mean moral 
loss to America — unless we can enter it as a participant for something 
more than a trade reason ; or unless, while Keeping out of it, we can 
prevent the soil of America from becoming engulfed in a morass of 
materialism, by finding an issue upon which the moral forces of this 
country can unite. 

It is to make clear that issue, that fundamental issue of the 
permanence of democracy, that America to-day needs leadership. 

n. 

We need to be made to see our own stake in this war. In 1815 the 
concert of the powers expressed by their joint action a final de- 
termination as to what the crushing of France should mean to the 
intellectual and spiritual life of Europe. It was that the last ember 
of the French Revolution should be relentlessly extinguished. It 
meant for forty or more years the triumph of reaction, the steriliza- 
tion of life, the suppression of freedom of thought, of action, of 
everything remotely resembling the democratic impulse in every 
country in Europe. In no country was the power of that reaction 
stronger than in Germany and in Austria under Metternich. Upon 
it Bismarck built the modern Germany. The conception of the Great 
State — the State as power; the subordination of the individual 
wholly to the State, his rights considered as derivative and not in- 
nate; the State as the autocrat, the individual as vassal; the new 
feudalism headed by a divine-right monarch whose conception of 
power was such as died in England nearly three centuries ago 
with the ax which beheaded Charles I — this became Germany's 
new principle of civilization. On it she has built a powerful, a 
highly organized, an immensely efficient government. The German 
militaristic government has made modern bureaucratic Germany 
what she is to-day — a menace to the spiritual future of the world. 
It was the remorseless logic of the new Jesuitism, the conception of 
the State as power, superior and unconstrained by law, by auty, or 
plighted word, which marched through devastated Belgium and 
closed the sea over the drowning women and children of the 
Lusitania. 

What is to be the final effect of Germany successful or Germany 
defeated upon American opinion and upon American life? For 40 
years history traces upon Europe the reaction of European thinking 
on the French Revolution. It was for the most part a reaction 
against democracy, against the bloody shibboleth of " Freedom, 
equality, fraternity." What will the present war do to American 
opinion? The character and the future of democratic government 
will depend for many years upon the lines of thinking set in motion 
among our people by this war. What will they be? Will they be 
such -as to send us foward as a nation, or set us back? 

It is a time in which Americans should consider anxiously their 
own country. Peace has its dangers no less menacing than war. 
Even in the midst of war we can but see certain spiritual gains in 
the countries which are pouring out their blood and treasure. The 
development of national consciousness, the establishment in tears 
and sorrow of the spiritual unity of a great people, is the thing 
which comes to us from France, reborn in her resolve to make the 
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France of her children free from the menace of militarism. England, 
with her prosperous and self-satisfied bourgeoisie, her sporting-squire 
government, her terrible and inexcusable poverty unrelieved except 
by the silly shifts of Lady Bountifuls and poor rates, her discon- 
tented and jealous working classes; England, stale with an unequal 
and unjust prosperity, is breaking up a caste system and reorganiz- 
ing and revitalizing a national life. Belgium, devastated and ex- 
Eloited by barbarous invasion, will send down to generations yet un- 
Drn the thrill of her King's rejoinder to menacing Germany, that 
" Belgium is a country and not a road." The national consciousness 
born of war, the precious by-products of sacrifice, of tears, of common 
and united effort for victory in arms, is not to be denied even to 
Russia. The dreaming Slav sees the beginnings of a new era in holy 
Russia. Germany, holding a world at Day and waging war with a 
relentless and deadly efficiency such as the world never saw, girding 
her loins for fresh aggression, at once the menace and the marvel 
of our time, shouts her "Deutschland fiber Alles," the hymn of a 
nationalism which threatens civilization itself ^ The war means not 
the destruction of national spirit but the creation of -.newer and per- 
haps finer diversities, the finding of the common soul of varied peo- 
ples, the finding in common sacrifice and effort of the spiritual basis 
for national life. 

I am not glorifying war; but hate war as we may, it does these 
things. The Nelson monument set among the lions at Trafalgar 
Square, the tattered battle flags in the Church of St. Louis almost 
touching the tomb of Napoleon 2 the trophies of war treasured in 
public galleries in all great nations of the world, are not symbols 
of victories^ or of heroes and conquerors, but expressions of that 
unity of spirit which makes the soul of a nation. There is no true 
patriotism, no true love of country, without this unity of spirit. No 
true nation exists or can exist without it. It is a thing which money 
can not buy or mere natural wealth create. 

This is something which we Americans should remember. We hope 
for the day when there shall be what "William James calls a moral 
substitute for war; that is, the attainment of true unity of national 
spirit, without blood, without the tears of widows and the fatherless. 
What will this world war do to the largest country except China 
now enjoying peace? Can we endure the hardships of a mean pros- 
perity and keep our soul? Can we evolve from and by peace this 
moral substitute for war? Can we so revitalize democracy that when 
the war is over America will mean to Europe something else than 
the land which fattened on war orders and the trade salvage of 
distuss? 

Suppose we stop for a moment our everlasting talk about the pros- 
pect of being the money market of the world, of being a creditor 
nation, about opportunities for South American trade and the per- 
petual ticker talk and the new nabobism of the war stocks. Suppose 
we consider the demands which this war makes upon American patri- 
otism. It is only a larger and finer democracy which can produce a 
moral substitute for war. 

The President's addresses in his recent speaking tour have been 
admirable in tone and have lifted the purely military aspects of pre- 

Earedness to a high ethical plane, where they belong. But what we 
ave to deal with is not mere military and naval preparation in 
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this narrow sense. The main problem with which we have to con- 
tend, and for which we must find a solution if we are to be anything 
better than a South African millionaire among the nations, is the 
problem of democratic discipline. The wise editor of Life has put 
it so well that I can do no better than quote him : 

It is Prussian discipline that is crowding the world so hard, and the question 
is whether democracy can produce a discipline to match and overcome it. If 
it can not, Prussian discipline based on autocracy seems likely to possess the 
earth. So the war seems still to be a contest between absolutism and democracy, 
its main errand being to compel democracies to develop and maintain an effec- 
tive discipline. Collectivism may be the result from the war, but it will be a 
by-product The main asset will be democratic discipline. 

Where? Wli ere else than on our own soil? Are we producing it? 
Are we thinking about it at all?. Is this new militarism, this clamor 
for armaments, for a bigger Navy, for a larger Army, this jockeying 
for position among the politicians in the name of preparedness the 
best we can do? A mean pacificism feebly denounces the principle of 
preparedness. A stupid and blustering militarism talks about pre- 
paredness with a tone of finality, as though a bigger Navy and Army 
tor America were all that was needed for the apotheosis of a shift- 
less, undisciplined democracy for its transformation into something 
which will fill the eye and sicken the soul. 

III. 

We are in a perilous period of American democracy ; we are threat- 
ened with what bankers and fools call prosperity ; we are threatened 
with wealth which we have not earned and do not deserve. What will 
it do to us? Can we evolve the higher democracy? No boy is proud 
of his father simply because he is rich; no man is proud of his 
country simply because it is prosperous. This war is creating in 
every European country a flood of new and finer loyalties, patnoti? 
affections born of sacrifice and tears. Will the sea which separates 
us from the war separate us from these finer things also? Can we 
attain the high patriotism without war? 

A former hif alutin period in our country was vocal with manifest 
destiny. The slogan has not been heard among thoughtful Ameri- 
cans lor a generation. It was based upon our natural resources, 
boundless opportunities, the contributions not of man but of nature. 
In the wasteful and orderless exploitation of these natural resources 
a lawless, undisciplined, and formless type of government followed. 
At a moment when the necessity for a democratic discipline comes 
home to us we are forced to realize some of the ugly things which 
come in our own country from the^ absence of that discipline. Take, 
first, the "hyphen." 

What is tnere about the much-berated hyphenated American which 
irritates us? Is it not first and foremost a feeling of failure at a 
point where we had always blissfully assumed success? We had as- 
sumed that, having carefully inspected the immigrant for contagious 
diseases and a few other matters before letting him loose upon our soil 
to be. exploited and to struggle with that new and pervasive lawless- 
ness which we called American opportunity, he would straightway, 
certainly after a few years, become an American. 
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The menace of nonassimilated masses in our undisciplined democ- 
racy has taken a new meaning in the presence of the possibility of 
our own participation in the war. The disturbances in Lawrence, 
Paterson, Colorado were mere labor troubles a few years ago. We 
are uneasily conscious now of a new element of danger. We reflect 
upon it from a new angle of vision to-day. Un- Americanized America 
is a new aspect of the discontent which we had repressed with martial 
law and wnich flamed forth in the I. W. W., the Socialists, the Syn- 
dicalists, and the dynamiters. What could we expect for the defense 
of our institutions from those who are taught by Socialism to-day 
that our Constitutor* was formulated by gratters to make money out 
of the depreciated paper currency which they had brought up in 
anticipation of a rise after a more stable government had been 
adopted? What could we expect from those who are taught by the 
same teachers that patriotism is folly and that government is the 
mere expression of conscious and purposeful class selfishness in its 
effort to exploit the worker — the worker ; moreover, who, in turn, is 
urged to grasp for government; to rule, in turn, by making laws not 
for the general good but for his own immediate and selfish interest? 

What will democratic discipline do with the American immigrant 
after the war? Will it continue, as before, to consider him merely 
as a human mechanism, an asset for industrial exploitation, or as a 
man, a potential unhyphenated American? Shall we wait until 
after the war to begin to formulate a program, wait until the flood- 
gates are open and the inundation begins? Shall we content our- 
selves with abusing our foreign born as though the love of the old 
country were not a virtue, a potential benefit to the new? There 
are no hyphenated gypsies. Do we want more of them? 

Shall we organize our Army under the stimulus of the clamor for 
preparedness on a basis hostile to or auxiliary to democracy? An 
army may be a menace to democracy. Many European armies are 
of this character. An armv may also be a training school for demo- 
cratic discipline, a means for the union of all classes and conditions 
of men for service on the basis of a common duty to the state in such 
fashion as to create new and desirable conceptions of national unity; 
a means, moreover, of creating a closer association of men from dif- 
ferent walks of life, as good tor democratic government as plowing 
is for the soil. Shall the army for preparedness be made an instru- 
ment of democracy or a menace to it, a sheer adventure in militarism 
foreign to our traditions and repugnant to our ideals? 

The "hyphen," the immigrant, and the Army are in the fore- 
ground. 6ut the great America, the America large enough to meet 
tne obligations of a new world, must respond to new reactions, which 
wiU result either in a larger and finer conception of democratic dis- 
cipline or a humiliating failure to attain a triumph for democratic 
ideals which will means loss not merely to us but to the whole world. 

One of the first problems which will come to us will be a result of 
certain new reactions due to a confusion of militaristic Germany with 
German social and industrial organization. A considerable part of 
the industrial legislation which Germany had adopted for the physi- 
cal well-being ot her people is associated now in our country witti a 
conception of the state which is distasteful to us and wholly foreign 
to our own ideas — a conception of the state in which the worker is a 
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feudal dependent upon an autocratic, militant, but otherwise benevo- 
lent, overlord, and under which, as we are now told, his individual 
initiative and personal freedom have been so fully suppressed that 
the average workman is unconscious of their absence. Industrial 
Germany conserves her human resources; militant Germany to-day 
uses those resources. This principle of conservation is new with us, 
is practically untried, and much needed. Individual initiative and 

Personal freedom as political rights are our oldest and most cherished 
octrines. The wreckage occasioned by our failure to work out effect- 
ive modifications of our individualism to meet a new industrialism 
had in recent years inclined many of us to experiments with German 
industrial legislation for the conservation of human resources to meet 
our own economic conditions. The workmen's compensation laws of 
recent years are of German origin. They have taken firm root and 
are not likely to be dislodged in the near future by any reaction 
against what is now called the German conception of the servile State. 
But the compulsory pensions, the occupational-disease, old-age, and 
sickness insurance plans, the State-controlled housing systems, all of 
which are parts of German social legislation and which honest and 
efficient management have there brought to a high degree of perfec- 
tion are already being considered with critical eyes and their avail- 
ability in a democracy is being questioned. The logic involved seems 
to be this : German social legislation has produced a vast number of 
physically fit soldiers for the German armies. Therefore, the system 
which makes them fit as soldiers is evil and should be avoided in a 
democracy. The startling figures on the unfitness of the English as 
soldiers, shown by the percentages of rejections f oi* physical reasons, 
which Frice Collier * gave us a few years ago, do not disturb us. We 
dislike to think of our own workers as possible soldiers. 

We prefer to ignore the great fact of modern warfare, that war 
to-day is no longer the mere putting into battle array of a small 
percentage of the population, leaving the great majority of citizens 
to their ordinary employment. The war which is going on in 
Europe is a war not merely of soldiers but of nations. Every par- 
ticle of economic power is hieing invoked to make military success. It 
will not be soldiers, but the discipline of nationality expressed in 
countless ways which will triumph. In such a warfare how would 
the discipline of American life, of American Government, of Amer- 
ican industrial and social organization stand the test which would 
be placed upon them? 



> Price Collier says, to his England and the English: 

"The following table, covering a twelvemonth ended September 30, 1907, gives a commentary upon 
the physical condition of the men offering themselves as recruits for the regular army: 




Offered for 
enlistment. 


Rejected 

for 
physical 
reasons. 




Offered for 
enlistment. 


Rejected 

for 
physical 
reasons. 




20,075 

1,858 

2,523 

1,031 

791 


8,807 

1,084 

1,821 

363 

452 


Newcastle 


1,493 
776 

2,905 
956 

1,500 


1,046 
282 


Birmingham 


Sunderland 


Manchester.. 


Glasgow 


1,135 
680 


Sheffield 


T>undee , . , . , 


I seeds 


Edinburgh, ..x...... .** 


628 









" These men were young men and men with a taste for outdoor life. Nor is the standard itself very 
high which they are called upon to pass." 
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In the report of the Secretary of the Interior for 1915 occur some 
wise words on this subject which will bear repetition. 

Some months since I sought to learn what I could of the assets of this country 
as they might be revealed by this department, where we were in point of devel- 
opment, and what we had with which to meet the world which was teaching 
us that war was no longer a set contest between more or less mobile armed 
forces, but an enduring contest between all the life forces of the contesting 
parties — their financial strength, their industrial organization and adaptability, 
their crop yields and their mineral resources ; and that it ultimately comes to a 
test of the very genius of the peoples involved. For to mobilize an army, even 
a great army, is now no more than an idle evidence of a single form of strength, 
if behind this army the nation is not organized. 

Our crop yields, our mineral and financial resources are doubtless 
excellent and satisfying. I have given in a footnote some statistics 
on the unfitness of the English worker for service in the Army. 
What are the American statistics on the same subject? I have be- 
fore me as I write the statistics compiled by the United States 
Marine Corps for the year 1915, showing the number of applicants 
examined, those accepted for enlistment, and the percentage ac- 
cepted. For the whole United States, the applicants were 41,168 in 
number. Of these, 3,833, or 9.31 per cent, were found physically fit 
for the service; in other words, 1 man out of every 11 examined. 
Eleven thousand and twelve men applied in New York City, and 
of these, 316 were found fit for service, or 2.869 per cent. Those who 
find themselves now suddenly interested in physical fitness as a great 
element in military preparedness may profitably consider these 
statistics. Industrial anarchy in peace does not make for physical 
preparedness in war. 

IV. 

It is because the organization of national life is so eminently im- 
portant, because its absence is one of the main sources of our peril, 
that we should be interested primarily in the development of a national 
consciousness and a discipline, which are good for peace, and which 
can be forwarded now by the peril of war if statesmen of vision 
can be found to give the movement leadership. Any reaction of 
opinion which tends to retard or frustrate that development is a 
national peril. The lack of just that kind of leadership to-day is 
conspicuous. The time is ripe for the development of a discipline 
adapted to and expressive of the philosophy of democracy tor a 
definite and concrete program. Instead of such statesmanship, we 
have nothing as yet which is constructive, unless a propaganda for 
large expenditures on purely military and naval matters deserves 
the name. 

There is with us, moreover, now as always, a type of mind which 
is not entitled to leadership, which often successfully claims it, 
which learns nothing and forgets nothing, which for the needs ox 
a far-reaching future has nothing but a morass of learning and a 
perpetual appeal to the traditions of the past, which clamors for 
the revival oi the eighteenth-century philosophy of an agricultural 
democracy, for "a return to those principles of individual liberty 
on which our country was founded" — principles truly American, 
but which need now as never before expansion and adaptability to 
new and changed surroundings. These men are proclaiming to 
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slightly bored listeners, at countless public dinners, the desirability 
of teaching the foreigner coming to our shores eighteenth-century 
individualism as an essential and precious American doctrine, pe- 
culiarly desirable for the underfed and the overworked. This type 
of preaching, together with the reorganization of our views on the 
adaptability to our soil of German conceptions of social legislation, 
has brought industrial legislation nearly to a standstill. 

A reaction against all social legislation has begun. The manu- 
facturers 9 organizations are already soliciting funds from one an- 
other to wipe out social legislation; to prevent the continuance or 
extension of the new type of law for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the worker. A new ally has joined tnem. The selfish desire 
artificially to stimulate the growth of labor unions by taking away 
from all working people every other form of protection from ex- 
ploitation has induced Mr. Gompers to announce recently a cam- 
paign by the American Federation of Labor against such legisla- 
tion throughout the country. He is against industrial boards and 
commissions even more than the manufacturers' organizations. " Re- 
peatedly," he declares, " the warning has been given that these 
numerous attempts to regulate industrial conditions and evils by 
law are insidious dangers to the best interests and welfare of the 
wage earners." 

This reaction is not confined to the field of labor legislation. The 
existence of war affords an opportunty for Toryism, half stupid and 
half cunning, to clamor against "regulation," against meddlesome 
Government clogging the wheels of industry, throttling industry, 
and so forth; There is a very considerable class in America of those 
who are against democratic discipline, because they can make money 
or attain power by its absence. Industrial feudalism, well estab- 
lished, does not wish to be disturbed by the law. If the Tory reac- 
tion against German industrial legislation can be extended to cover 
the whole field of social and economic legislation, the future of 
American democracy will be seriously and injuriously affected. 

Will it succeed ? It is perhaps too early to say. Recent years have 
made revelations which are too fresh to be forgotten and which ought 
to make the reaction less extreme. It was only a few years ago, for 
example, that the principle of Government regulation of railway 
securities was declared an outrageous interference with individual 
and corporate rights. Recent railroad history has thrown a flood 
of light upon the true motives of those who led the clamor against 
this kind of legislation. It is not likely that the exposures of Rock 
Island, Frisco, New Haven, and half a dozen similar but smaller 
scandals, will be readily forgotten. The Toryism which is against 
interference and regulation is largely stupid, but it also is largely 
selfish and dishonest. Will the antiservile State propaganda be 
effective to thwart or delay genuine and needed reform on lines con- 
sistent with American principles? 

German ideals are largely expressed in making the bottom of the 
social scale comfortable and, still worse, contented ; ours, until quite 
recently, in more or less ineffective attempts at making the top of 
the social scale uncomfortable, leaving the bottom to seethe with all 
the justified discontent which industrial feudalism generates in a 
politically democratic state. The fact that our antitrust acts, like 
the English penal laws of a century ago, have been both drastic and 
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ineffective, is beside the mark. The point is that, however stupid the 
effort may have been, American democracy aimed to limit the undue 
wealth of the powerful rather than the undeserved poverty of the 
poor. 

Social legislation in America is likely to receive a new turn as a 
by-product of the war. It may for a time cease altogether. The 
cost of government has increased enormously in recent decades. 
The clamor for efficiency in the past few years has been largely a 
demand for the elimination of " regulatory " legislation of all kinds. 
This clamor will increase. The thinking behind it, real or alleged, 
is for the most part a composite of the views of those who believe 
in the economic gospel of Herbert Spencer and of those whose con- 
servatism is social blindness carried to the point of stupidity. It 
is this combination, which is far more dangerous to the future of 
America than the Socialists, who are teaching the immigrant that 
ours is and from the beginning was a purely capitalistic Govern- 
ment, cunningly devised for the purpose of sucking his blood. 

The conflict in America will be intensified in the next few years 
between those who believe in the evolution of American law ade- 
quate to meet not merely political but economic and social de- 
mands, to which it must respond or fail, and those who believe 
in Mr. Carnegie's gospel of wealth — anarchistic individualism tem- 
pered by ostentatious philanthrophy ; the philosophy whose fullest 
practical expression is recorded in the Pittsburgh Survey — a hid- 
eous cartoon on Democracy. 

The next few years will require from most of us a deal of think- 
ing to know in which camp we belong. Great changes of one 
sort or another are coming. The anti-German sentiment is be- 
ing utilized by those who hope to develop not only a hatred of 
Prussian autocracy and despotism — against which the German peo- 
ple themselves were struggling before the war and which they must 
meet after it is over — but an equal prejudice against the wonder- 
ful system of government by which in spite of militarism Ger- 
many has evolved in less than 45 years an intelligent, coordinated, 
intensive, highly educated, and efficient nationalism such as the 
world never knew before. 

Those who just now are talking almost hysterically about a policy 
of preparedness are making certain false assumptions. They are 
advocating a national policy which, if adopted in the one-sided 
and incomplete way in which it is at present being presented, will 
set us back 50 years in possibility of true progress. The notion 
that preparedness is a mere military thing, to be had by superim- 
posing upon the most wasteful, extravagant, and inefficient army 
and navy establishment in the world a new mass of similar ex- 
penditures, is a delusion. If we are so insistent upon preparation 
for war, and if we are, as we say, still unprepared after spending 
on such preparations over three billion dollars in the last 20 years, 
exclusive of pensions, let us at least in our preparation recognize 
an essential part of its true basis. The power behind military 
Germany is industrial Germany. The organization of German life 
is doubtless extreme, but the current preparedness doctrines, how- 
ever much they may differ on military or naval estimates, agree 
at least in this: they ignore absolutely every necessity for improv- 
ing the industrial organization, the economic basis for national 
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unity. Sweatshops, child labor, industrial anarchy held in check 
by martial law, the exploitation of the worker, lack of an intel- 
ligent policy in handling the immigrant, industrial accidents crip- 
pling and burdening the worker, industrial diseases unregulated 
and unprevented, the almost total absence of effective labor legis- 
lation on the side of inspection and regulation, the exploited ten- 
ant farmer, the stupid chaos of liquor legislation, the whole mass 
of haphazard, slipshod laws which seem to defy all attempts at 
coordination and economy of administration — all these and a hun- 
dred others are true problems of preparedness which are to-day 
ignored; 

. It is a disciplined democracy which America needs, a democracy 
disciplined to a capacity for true leadership such as will effectuate 
a Pan American federation, as a new world contribution of democ- 
racy toward the foundations of peace. The strident patriots who are 
expounding crude preparedness propagandas, in principles and pur- 
poses identical with all the armed peace propagandas which have 
{roved wrong in a hundred years, ignore all such considerations, 
f they have their way, there may be an additional reason for ignor- 
ing the economic basis of national unity, the plea of poverty — that 
we can't afford it. The propagandists of preparation seem ready 
to do anything but improve the quality and character of our democ- 
racy. To them it is all a matter of guns, soldiers, submarines, and 
huzzas for the flag ; not the establishment of a democracy supremely 
worth fighting for. 

True preparedness calls not merely for an external but for an 
internal and industrial program. The national-defense orators who 
to-day fill the papers with their speeches seem to have in mind 
only enormous naval and military expenses— # program which leaves 
pressing industrial problems as usual to private initiative and to 
philanthropy. Already, for example, one organization of public- 
spirited citizens is planning a program for the alien which ought 
in its essential features to have been a governmental policy ex- 
pressed in effective law at least 25 years ago. 

Every destructive and disintegrating force in America is logically 
and by instinct on the side of the militant, for the militant program 
retards the normal development of a sane industrial program, an 
effective government, an organized democracy. Most of us, except 
the extrme pacifists, are entirely willing to haae our Government 
expend all the money which may be reasonably necessary for na- 
tional defenses and the protection of our national honor. We are 
also willing and quite anxious to have the funds provided, in part . 
at least, by cutting millions out of the fraudulent pension rolls, 
out of the impossible naval stations and absurd Army posts, out 
of the countless lootings of the pork barrel of Congress for ex- 
travagant and unnecessary public buildings, and the endless appro- 
priations for river and harbor improvements, which improve noth- 
ing but the political fences of statesmen. No country in the world 
has so little to show for her enormous expenditures on military 
and naval establishments as our own. A timely and patriotic pro- 
gram of preparedness might well begin with a policy of retrench- 
ment against waste and extravagance, an expression of self-denial 
akin to self-discipline. Nothing so revolutionary and so desirable 
has as yet been more than suggested. There are pending as I write, 
S D— 64-1— vol 42 83 
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thus early in the session of Congress, bills involving the expenditure 
of $300,000,000 for munition factories where they will do local po- 
litical interests the most good. 

How can a sane program for the perfection of a democracy of 
peace be even thought of in the midst of such a clamor for military 
preparedness — and appropriations? Yet that program must be con- 
sidered. The danger to America to-day is the ascendency at this 
time of shortsighted men, unduly excited over preparation for war, 
who can not visualize the America whose great need is prepara- 
tion for peace, for the evolution by patient labor and infinite pains, 
by the love and loyalty and wisdom of her freemen, of that difficult 
and ideal democracy, which harmonizes and blends political and 
industrial freedom — the only liberty which can enlighten the world. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Naval Consulting Board of the United States, 

Schenectady j N. Y. y May 16, 1916. 
Senator Francis G. Newlands, 

Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator Newlands : The inclosed quotations are extracts 
from the letters of men prominent in scientific circles received in 
response to inquiries. 

The Naval Consulting Board unanimously indorsed the bill last 
Saturday. 

very truly, yours, 

W. R. Whitney. 
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CIBCTJLAE LETTER 07 BB. W. B. WHITNEY, 07 THE UNITED 
STATES NAVAL CONSULTING BOABD, SENT TO PROMINENT 
SCIENTISTS IN THE UNITED STATES BEQUESTDTO THEIB 
OPINIONS 07 SENATE BILL 4874. 



Schenectady, N. Y., April 29, 1916. 

Dear Sir: The inclosed galley proof is sent you because it con- 
tains the essential points of the Newlands bill, which will probably 
soon be discussed in Congress. I really want your favorable opinion 
of the plan, if you will give it, and as soon as possible. 

I am taking interest in this bill because I believe it is the most 
promising effort actually well under way to bring about conditions 
of research in this country at ail approaching what we ought to 
have. I believe that it can be demonstrated by this experiment that 
there are and have long been in many colleges groups of men who 
could and would do good research work if they were permitted or 
encouraged. They might, and probably would, collect about them 
in a few years postgraduates and men doing advance work, which 
would then warrant greater expenditures. I think the scheme of 
distributing this small amount to the different land-grant colleges 
is one of the best and quickest ways of discovering the possibilities, 
and if this scheme were organized under the Department of the 
Interior so as to cooperate with other departments, as is planned, 
no scheme I can think of would be better. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Purdue, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Cornell, and other such colleges come under this Newlands 
bill. I know from my own experience at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, where Noyes and others chipped in their own money to 
start research in physical chemistry, that such a scheme would be 
well worth trying. I think research in physics, for example, has 
never had opportunity there because of lack of funds. When I 
think of the work accomplished by the groups of research men un- 
der the professors at such German universities as Bonn, Freiburg, 
Heidelberg, Leipzig, Gottingen, Berlin, etc., I see no reason why 
we ought not to force ourselves to make at least a beginning. Most 
of our American teachers and research men had to go abroad for 
their first experience in research. 

If the amount of money represented by the Newlands bill pro- 
posal were centered in a single organization, it would not, to my 
mind, serve the purpose of half as well. In the first place, it would 
not discover the men in our colleges who are now in position to 
do advanced scientific work. It would cut out local interests and 
possible State appropriations and would not take advantage of the 
enormous amount of available apparatus in the colleges. 

5 
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This experiment-station scheme should constitute a good founda- 
tion for scientific cooperation in our country, and would serve well 
in conjunction with the naval research laboratories when these are 
built. 

The fact that the Newlands bill has been prepared and presented 
is, to my mind, a very important step in itself, and the impractica- 
bility of doing as much for the desired end by any other measure 
within any reasonable time would insure my own support for such 
a measure and would prevent my making at this time suggestions 
which might delay it, even if I thought such suggestions constituted 
improvements. 

Yours, very truly, 

W. R. Whitnet, 
Chairman of Chemistry and Physics Committee, 

United States Naval Consulting Board. 



Extracts from replies to Dr. Whitney'* letter of April 2t. 

Prof. J. S. Shearer, of Cornell University : 

" In reply to your note of April 29, I beg to say that I shall be 
glad to support bill 4874." 

Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University : 

44 I have your letter of April 29 inclosing the galley proof contain- 
ing the essential points of bill 4874, and I am writing to express my 
approval of the bill. The proposed plan seems to me a very good 
one." 

Prof. A. E. Kennelly, of Harvard University: 

"I heartily approve of any such plan which will stimulate and 
develop organized and published applied-science research in this 
country and in the world at large." 

J. McK. Cattell, editor of Science : 

"The Committee of One Hundred, through its executive com- 
mittee, might pass a resolution favoring this bill if that would be 
of any assistance." 

Mr. C. D. Walcott, of Smithsonian Institution : 

44 1 think the work which you have outlined a most important one, 
and that it should receive the hearty cooperation of university and 
research men throughout the country." 

Dr. L. H. Baekeland, Naval Consulting Board : 

44 1 am in favor of bill 4874, which, as far as I can see, simply ex- 
tends the eminently useful work which has been done by the different 
agricultural experiment stations subsidized by the Government" 

Edgar F. Smith, provost, University of Pennsylvania : 
44 1 am certainly always ready to support measures having for their 
purpose the extension of research work in any direction. I am there- 
fore prepared to advocate bill 4874, which has been presented in 
Congress." 
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Mr. P. G. Nutting, president of the Association for the Ackance- 
ment of Applied Optics : 

" I can add little to the arguments already advanced ; bill 4874 has 
my hearty indorsement for a number of reasons : 

"1. It is, in my opinion, the most rational plan for stimulating 
and promoting research yet proposed. 

" 2. It is likely to produce greater practical results than any other 
scheme yet devised. 

" 3. It is a logical extension of the Government-aided agricultural 
research, already long past the trial stage and of proven worth. 

"4. It will serve the varied interests of the different sections of 
the country far better than a single central laboratory. 

" 5. It is likely to draw fertile-minded investigators in far greater 
numbers and in far greater variety of race and training than a 
single Federal institution. This I consider the strongest argument 
in its favor. 

"6. The contemplated distribution of laboratories will provide 
more intimate relations between research and the interests most 
likely to profit by it. This will lead to a better choice of research 
problems and greater activity in investigating them." 

Prof. Henry S. Jacoby, of Cornell University: 

"I am heartily in favor of the Newlands bill for the reasons 
which you have so admirably stated. The results which have been 
secured by the engineering experiment station at the University 
of Illinois, supported by the State, show how fruitful may be such 
a station associated with a university. 

"It is hardly possible to overestimate the aid rendered by that 
station in the development of a rational basis for the design of rein- 
forced concrete since this new material of construction was intro- 
duced in the country. This is but one of many subjects investi- 
gated by that station whose good work is recognized by engineers in 
other countries, as well as in our own." 

Prof. H. A. Bumstead, of Yale University : 

" You may count me, therefore, among your warm supporters in 
your advocacy of this measure. If you would like to have me write to 
our Congressman or to the Senators from this State, please let me 
know." 

Mr. W. D. Bigelow, chemist, National Canners' Association re- 
search laboratories: 

"The advantages of this plan are so many and so obvious that I 
find it difficult to express an opinion regarding it which does not 
seem to consist of platitudes. I feel very strongly that the passage 
of the measure would result in great general good." 

Prof. M. T. Bogert, of Columbia University : 

" I was very much interested in reading the proof of j^our article 
upon ' Research Organization,' and shall be glad to assist in any way 
that I can in bringing pressure to bear for the passage of bill 4874. 
if you will advise me now I can be of most assistance in this matter." 
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Mr. O. H. Tittmann, Chief of United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey : 

"One feature of the bill commends itself especially to me, and 
that is the creation of many centers of interest and usefulness rather 
than that of a single centralized agency for experimental research. 
The necessary coordination can be provided by a central adminis- 
trative office." 

Mr. W. C. Geer, of the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio: 
" I am a great believer in research and believe that the possibilities 
of this country are great if properly handled, and I fully agree with 
you that the method you suggest for promoting research in this 
country is far preferable to that of a large central research organiza- 
tion. Such a plan would utilize at once the equipment available. It 
would attract in the simplest way men who otherwise never spend 
time in investigation." 

Dr. T. W. Richards, of Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Laboratory, Har- 
vard University: 

44 It seems to me that bill 4874 will undoubtedly help in drawing 
attention to the importance of research, and in helping also to dis- 
cover adequate men, but I can not helj) thinking that it will be only 
a beginning. One of the most serious, if not the most serious, aspects 
of research in this country is the fact that the older men who have 
the knowledge are so weighted, especially in universities, with all 
sorts of routine duties and countless tasks, which take their energies 
and slowly blunt their minds. Even routine research can not be 
satisfactorily carried out by a tired professor." 

Mr. A. D. Little, president, Arthur D. Little (Inc.), Boston: 
"The plan strikes me as an admirable one, which I will be glad 
to indorse; but I would like to have it specifically stated in the bill 
that the proposed researches will be largely along chemical lines. 
Perhaps if the stations were called industrial research stations their 
purpose would be more clearly indicated than under the proposed 
designations of 'engineering' or 'mechanic arts' experiment sta- 
tions." 

Dr. Edward C. Pickering, of Harvard College : 

" The plan of bill 4874 interests me very much, and I am sending 
to him by this mail the inclosed letter. 

44 Pray let me know if there is any way in which I can aid the pas- 
sage of the Newlands bill." 

Mr. C. F. Mabery, Whitehall Hotel, Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, Cleveland, Ohio: 

44 1 believe you are right in pushing the move in Congress for ex- 
tension of research in chemistry. If a plan could be devised wherebj 
an economical expenditure and devoted effort could be assured, it 
could not fail to render valuable returns in the directions most 
needed." 

Mr. E. P. Hyde, of Nela Research Laboratory: 

44 1 have read both the letter and the article with much interest, 
and very heartily indorse the proposals made in the bill. 

44 It has been my judgment for a number of years that every effort 
should be made to develop in the United States research in both pure 
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and industrial science and to foster a closer relationship between 
these and engineering, and I have felt that the present conflict in 
Europe has at the same time emphasized the importance of this 
work and laid upon the United States the responsibility of assuming 
the leadership in it." 

Dr. Louis Bell, of Boston, Mass. : 

" I heartily approve of the project as being about the most suitable 
thing in the way of aid to ultimate industrial development that our 
country has yet done. The annual appropriations of various tech- 
nical departments of the Government are large, but I do not think 
they produce results entirely commensurate with the expenditure, 
because they are too closely centralized and can not make available 
the wide variety of talents which can be reached by bill 4874. 

" I most earnestly hope that the proposed bill will be enacted and 
put into force at the earliest possible moment." 

Mr. T. J. Parker, of New York: 

" You asked for my favorable opinion of the plan outlined. I give 
it most unhesitatingly. 

"The comparatively small amount of money required will return 
in the utilization of our resources many thousandfold that which is 
intended to be expended." 

Dr. C. A. Browne, of the New York Sugar Trade Laboratory 
(Inc.): . 

"I most heartily approve of the idea of establishing research 
experiment stations in engineering and other branches of the me- 
chanic arts, as expressed in bill 4874. I also agree with you that 
the amount of money represented by this bill would not serve the 
purpose half as well as if it were all centered in a single organiza- 
tion." 

Dr. Jacques Loeb, of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search: . 

"I am heartily in sympathy with your idea of having a number 
of different universities receive support for research in physics under 
the proposed bill 4874. I hope that it will be one of the results of 
the agitation for preparedness that this country at last will be 
equipped in regard to scientific research in a way in which Germany 
has been equipped for over a generation." . 

Dr. James F. Norris, of Vanderbilt University: 
" The bill 4874 has my enthusiastic indorsement." 

Dr. Gregory P. Baxter, of Harvard University: 
"I heartily approve bill 4874 from exactly the point of view set 
forth in the last paragraph of your letter." 

Dr. Charles E. Locke, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology : 
" In the mining department I believe that we are all in favor of 
the bill, our idea oeing that an allowance for research, though small 
in amount, is better than nothing. We have always carried on more 
or less research in the department, and for years Prof. Richards had 
private assistants who have carried out the experiments which have 
resulted in Prof. Richards's discoveries and improvements, espe- 
cially along ore dressing lines. In addition to pure theoretical 
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research, these assistants have done a great deal in solving commer- 
cial problems which are coming to us at frequent intervals. For- 
tunately Prof. Richards has fere able to carry the financial burden 
of this research work, but all of us are not in that position, and 
therefore, appreciating the value of such work, would welcome any 
aid financially toward keeping it up." 

Prof. Julius Stieglitz, University of Chicago : ' 

" I think the object which the bill is trying to effect is an excellent 
one and agree heartily with the method proposed to accomplish it." 

Prof. Ira Remsen, Johns Hopkins University : 

" Your circular letter of April 29, with the inclosure, was received a 
few days ago. A careful reading of both leads me to the conclusion 
that bill 4874 is for the interest of science and therefore in the interest 
of the country. It has my hearty approval." 

Dr. William T. Sedgwick, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 

"I heartily concur in your scheme for establishing engineering 

experiment stations in the colleges, and sincerely believe that this 

would be an admirable way to set going a large amount of useful 

research work in this country." 

James R. Angell, dean University of Chicago: 

a I beg leave to acknowledge your favor of April 29, and to say 
that, while I have given no careful attention to bill 4874, the general 
provisions seem to me sane and quite in line with the corresponding 
provisions for agricultural research in sundry pieces or recent 
legislation." 

C. F. Burgess, chemical engineer, Madison, Wis. : 

" In considering my past experience as a teacher, I can say that 
there is no doubt that research work can be greatly stimulated by 
having available certain funds which are to be devoted exclusively to 
such work. It is an exceedingly common condition in our State 
universities where funds that are available serve only for operating 
expenses with little, if any, available for research work. 

" During such a period I applied a number of years ago f or a grant 
from the Carnegie Institution, and $2,500 a year was made available 
for research on electrolytic iron and iron alloys. I can show that 
through this expenditure, over a period of five years, not only were 
results of practical importance secured but what is even more im- 
portant a number of men were developed as investigators. If it had 
not been for this fund it is possible that Mr. James Aston, who is now 
carrying on important research wprk for the Bureau of Mines, might 
still be engaged in foundry practice. 

"Among other men who "received part of their training and en- 
couragement in research work through this fund are Dr. O/JP. Watts, 
J. H. Thickens, and O. L. Kowalke, all of whom are now high-grade 
research men. 

" I consider it highly important that funds be available to pay the 
living expenses of men while engaged in research work rather than 
funds for the purchase of materials and equipment. 

"There are a great many college men now engaged in technical 
and purely routine work in industrial lines who would be attracted 
back to the universities for research work if such funds were avail* 
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able, men who can not afford to give up their income completely, and 
men who can quickly develop into competent investigators." 

William McPherson, dean Ohio State University : 
" The Legislature of the State of Ohio passed a bill two years ago 
providing for the organization of an engineering experiment station 
at the university, such as is outlined in bill 4874. However, at that 
time the legislature made no appropriation, so that while we have 
endeavored to do a little work we had to divert funds from other 
sources in order to accomplish what we have accomplished. Our ex- 
perience, however, with the station so far has led us to believe that it 
would be a powerful factor for good in the State and that it would 
far more than return to the State the amount of money necessary to 
operate it on a thorough basis. The same, of course, holds good for 
the United States. I am sure that the provisions of bill 4874 are so 
reasonable and will appeal so to Congress that the bill will be passed." 

Dr. Louis Kahlenberg, director chemistry, University of Wis- 
consin : 

" In reply to your circular letter, to which the proof sheets on 
4 Research organization' were attached, I bee to say that I am 
thoroughly in favor of bill 4874, but feel somewhat in doubt whether 
chemistry is really included in that bill. As the bill is worded, it 
emphasizes engineering and mechanic arts. Some of our faculty 
members felt that only our engineering colleges could benefit by the 
funds. No doubt you had in mind that chemical research vas in- 
cluded. It would seem to me that the subject of chemistry is so im- 
portant that it would be desirable to have it mentioned specifically 
in the bill itself. I am not sure that it would be possible to change 
the phraseology of the bill so as to make it perfectly clear that re- 
searches in chemistry are included. In my opinion there ought to be 
no doubt left on this point." 

William Brady, chief chemist, Illinois Steel Co. : 

" I have felt for a long time that the Government should support 
industrial research. I saw no real practical waj of doing it. A 
bureau at Washington did not appeal to me as just the right pro- 
cedure. I do feel, however, that the work should be supported by 
our National Government and be under governmental control. 

" The proposed bill is more in accord with my ideas on the subject 
than any scheme that has yet come to my notice. Quoting your own 
words, ' No scheme I can think of could be better.' Its possibilities 
appeal to me. The whole scheme as outlined by you meets with my 
most hearty approval." 

Mr. Henry S. Carhart, Pasadena, Cal. : 

" I have just read your article in the current number of Science on 
c Research as a national duty,' and with it your article on c Research 
organization,' which you propose to publish in the General Electric 
Review. Both of them meet my hearty approval * * *. 

"The Bureau of Standards is a splendid example of what may 
be done by organized research under the auspices of the Federal 
Government; many more similar but smaller institutions in con- 
nection with our best colleges throughout the country would stimu- 
late research to a point where we would not longer be trailing be- 
hind many other nations of the world." 
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Artkk planned to be published In the July iarae of tke General Electric Brrfev. 

BESEABCH ORGANIZATION. 

By W. R. Whitney, Director Research Laboratory, General Electric Co. 

When the war is over it will probably be found that there has 
been established in many countries a much more methodical and 
extended interest in, and support of, research than existed before. 
While it was Germany that set the example for half a century, there 
was a tendency in America to follow her example even before the 
war. The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
had in 1914 appointed a committee of 100 to promote cooperation 
between the industries and universities. Scientific journals fre- 
quently published articles upon the subject, but the advance was 
slow. The awakening which the war produced has led to vigor- 
ously renewed activity, and a partial summary of the efforts already 
made among the English-speaking nations may be interesting. This 
is the more fitting at this time because of the United States Senate 
bill 4874, recently introduced into Congress by Senator Newlands, 
of which the substance is as follows : 

That in order to aid in acquiring and diffusing among the people of the 
United States useful and practical information on subjects connected with 
engineering and the other branches of the mechanic arts, and to promote the 
scientific investigation and experiment respecting the principles and applica- 
tions of the mechanic arts, there shall be established under the direction of 
the land-grant college in each State or Territory * * * a department to be 
known and designated as an engineering or a mechanic arts experiment station. 

That it shall be the object and duty of said experiment stations to conduct 
original researches, to verify experiments, and to compile data in engineering 
and in the other branches of the mechanic arts as applied to the interests of the 
people of the United States, and particularly of such as are engaged in the 
industries; also to conduct researches, investigations, and experiments in con- 
nection with the production, transportation, extraction, and manufacture of 
substances utilized in the appUcation of engineering and of other branches of 
the mechanic arts to Industrial pursuits; * * *. 

That bulletins giving results of investigations or reports of progress shall 
be published * * *. 

That, for the purpose of paying the necessary expenses * • • the sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars per annum is hereby appropriated to each State 
and Territory, * * *. 

That in order to secure, as far as practicable, uniformity of methods and 
economical expenditure of funds in work of said stations, the supervision of 
the proposed experiment stations shall rest with the Secretary of the Interior. 

In other words, this bill proposes to so supplement and extend 
the research bureaus of the United States Government that all 
branches of industry shall have the same advantages that agricul- 
ture already enjoys. It gives recognition to the fact that, as the 
basis of all industrial progress and substantial prosperity, scientific 
research is as much a governmental function as is education, of 
which it is indeed merely the creative phase. 

In Great Britain the board of education is putting forth a " Scheme 
for the organization and development of scientific and industrial 
research." It " is designed to establish a permanent organization for 
the production of industrial and scientific research," and particulars 
were given in a report issued on July 26, 1915. [Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, 34, 783 (July 31, 1915).] 
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The scheme provides for the establishment of : 

(a) A committee of the privy council responsible for the expenditure of any 
new moneys provided by Parliament for scientific and industrial research; 

(6) A small advisory council responsible to the committee of council and 
composed mainly of eminent scientific men and men actually engaged in indus- 
tries dependent upon scientific research. 

The committee of council will consist of the lord president, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the secretary for Scotland, the president of the board of trade, 
the president of the board of education (who will be vice president of the 
committee), the chief secretary for Ireland, together with such other ministers 
and individual members of the council as it may be thought desirable to add. 
******* 

The first members of the council will be: 

Rayleigh, Beilby, Duddell, Hopklnson, McClelland, Meldola, Threlfall, with 
M'Cormick as administrative chairman. 

The present scheme is designed to establish a permanent organization for the 
promotion of industrial and scientific research. 

It Is no way intended that it should replace or interfere with the arrange- 
ments which have been or may be made by the war office or Admiralty or min- 
istry of munitions to obtain scientific advice and investigation in connection 
with the provisions of munitions of war. It is, of course, obvious that at the 
present moment it Is essential that the war office, the Admiralty, and the min- 
istry of munitions should continue to make their own direct arrangements 
with scientific men and institutions with the least possible delay. 

It is clearly desirable that the scheme should operate over the kingdom as a 
whole with as little regard as possible to the Tweed and the Irish Channel. 
The research done should be for the Kingdom as a whole, and there should 
be complete liberty to utilize the most effective institutions and investigators 
available, irrespective of their location in England, Wales, Scotland, or Ire-, 
land. There must therefore be a single fund for the assistance, of research, 
under a single responsible body. 

It Is obvious that the organization and development of research is a matter 
which greatly affects the public educational systems of the Kingdom. A great 
part of all research will necessarily be done in universities and colleges which 
are already aided by the State, and the supply and training of a sufficient 
number of young persons competent to undertake research can only be secured 
through the public system of education. 

The primary functions of the advisory council will be to advise the committee 
of council on 

(I) Proposals for instituting specific researches. 

(H) Proposals for establishing or developing special institutions or depart- 
ments of existing institutions for the scientific study of problems affectng par- 
ticular Industries and trades. 

(ill) The establishment and award of research studentships and fellowships. 

The advisory council will also be available, If requested, to advise the sev- 
eral education departments as to the steps which should be taken for Increas- 
ing the supply of workers competent to undertake scientific research. 

Arrangements will be made by which the council will keep In close touch 
with all Government departments concerned with or interested in scientific 
research, jand by which the council will have regard to the research work which 
is being done or may be done by the National Physical Laboratory. 

It is essential that the advisory council should act In intimate cooperation 
with the Royal Society and the existing scientific or professional associations, 
societies, and "institutes, as well as with the universities, technical institutions, 
and other institutions in which research is or can be efficiently conducted. 
g It Is proposed to ask the royal society and the principal scientific and pro- 
fessional associations, societies, and institutes to undertake the function of 
initiating proposals for the consideration of the advisory council, and a regular 
procedure for inviting and collecting proposals will be established. The ad- 
visory council will also be at liberty to receive proposals from individuals and 
themselves to initiate proposals. 

It is contemplated that the advisory council will work largely through sub- 
committees reenforced by suitable experts In the particular branch of science 
pr industry concerned. On these subcommittees it would be desirable as far as 
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possible to enlist the services of persons actually engaged in scientific trades 
and manufactures dependent on science. 

The advisory council will proceed to frame a scheme or program for their 
own guidance in recommending proposals for research and for the guidance of 
the committee of council in allocating such State funds as may be available. 
This scheme will naturally be designed to operate over some years in advance, 
and in framing it the council must necessarily have due regard to the relative 
urgency of the problems requiring solution, the supply of trained researchers 
available for particular pieces of research, and the material facilities in the 
form of laboratories and equipment which are available or can be provided for 
specific researches. 

Office accommodation and staff will be provided for the committee and council 
by the board of education. 

This is Great Britain's first step toward a general correlation of her 
industries with science, the necessity for which has been made over j 
whelmingly apparent by recent experiences. 

In accordance with the tendency of the times the Commonwealth 
of Australia has initiated a similar movement, and an advisory com- 
mittee appointed to formulate proposals to the Government in regard 
to the establishment of a " Commonwealth Bureau of Science and In- 
dustry " has already reported. [Nature 97, 38-40 (Mar. 9, 1916)]. 

The proposals of the committee are on lines somewhat similar to those of 
the British Government's scheme for the organization and development of 
scientific and industrial research. Primary as well as secondary industries are 
included, and particular notice may be directed to the recommendations as to 
the governing body of the proposed institute, by which, as consistently advo- 
cated in our columns, the balance of power is placed in the hands of men of 
science. 

• • ***** 

The committee, in formulating the following scheme, has been greatly im- 
pressed with the magnitude and the possibilities of the proposals made by the 
prime minister, and is strongly of opinion that the time has arrived for initiat- 
ing the extensive scheme of scientific research work in connection with Industry 
which he has outlined. 

The committee is convinced that the results of properly conducted investiga- 
tions into many of the subjects referred to in his address will amply repay con- 
siderable expenditure and fully justify a bold and comprehensive policy being 
adopted. Not only will the results be a greatly increased productivity and out- 
put in many directions — in both primary and secondary industries — but the 
stimulus generally given to scientific research in relation to our industries will 
exert a powerful Influence on our educational institutions and bring them and 
the industrial community to realize the commercial value of science more fully 
than hitherto. In fact, the initiation of the scheme will, in the opinion of the 
committee, go far to Inaugurate a new ear In the economic and industrial life 
of the Commonwealth. 

The proposals which follow wUl provide for the formation of a Common- 
wealth Institute of science and industry under the control of directors of the 
highest business and scientific attainment, acting with the advice and coopera- 
tion of a council representing science and the primary and secondary Indus- 
tries of Australia. 

BECOMMENDATIONS. • 

(1) There should be established under act of Parliament a Commonwealth 
institute of science and industry. 

(2) The functions of the institute should be: 

(1) To consider and initiate scientific researches In connection with, or for, 
the promotion of primary or secondary industries in the Commonwealth. 

(ii) The collection of Industrial scientific Information and the formation of 
a bureau for its dissemination amongst those engaged In industry. 

(Ill) The establishment of national laboratories. 

(lv) The general control and administration of such laboratories when 
established. 

(v) To promote the immediate utilization of existing institutions, whether 
Federal or State, for the purposes of Industrial scientific research. 
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(vl) To make recommendations from time to time for the establishment or 
development of special institutions or departments of existing institutions for 
the scientific study of problems affecting particular industries and trades. 

(vii) The establishment and award of industrial research studentships and 
fellowships, to include either traveling fellowships or fellowships attached to 
particular Institutions. 

(viii) To direct attention to any new industries which might be profitably 
established in the Commonwealth. 

(Ix) To keep in close touch with, and seek the aid of, all Commonwealth and 
State government departments, learned and professional societies, and private 
enterprises concerned with, or interested in, scientific industrial research. 

(x) The coordination and direction of scientific investigation and of research 
and experimental work with a view to the prevention of undesirable over- 
lapping of effort. 

(xi) To advise the several authorities as to the steps which should be taken 
for increasing the supply of workers competent to undertake scientific research. 

(xli) To recommend grants by the Commonwealth government in aid of pure 
scientific research in existing institutions. 

(xiii) To seek from time to time the cooperation of the educational authori- 
ties and scientific societies in the States with a view of advancing the teaching 
of science in schools, technical colleges, ana universities, where its teaching is 
determined upon by those authorities. 

(xiv) To report annually and from time to time to Parliament. 

(3) The committee gave careful attention to the relation between the pro- 
posed institute and the existing Commonwealth laboratory. It was recognized 
that the daily routine of customs, naval and military stores, and other de- 
partments requires the performance of a great deal of important scientific 
work, particularly chemical analysis of material, and that the laboratories in 
which such routine scientific work is carried out must necessarily remain under 
department control, though they might with advantage be coordinated and their 
equipment increased. On the other hand, as the work of the proposed insti- 
tute develops there will be an increased scope for work in national labora- 
tories devoted to special branches of research and experimental investigation 
which are not otherwise provided for. Such laboratories and their scientific 
staffs should, in the committee's opinion, be kept distinct and placed under the 
control of the institute. 

In the future It will be necessary to undertake experimental work in connec- 
tion with the growth of our naval and military defense, the testing of materials 
with regard to the physical reasons underlying deterioration and change of 
structure due to mechanical and heat treatment, and as to failure in operation 
under varying conditions, the testing and trying out of processes in connection 
with the metallurgical industry and biological and geological problems. 

The highly specialized intricate work of standardizing electrical instruments 
and other scientific apparatus for use as substandards by different Government 
departments and other institutions in which research work may be carried on 
would also naturally fall within the functions of the institute. 

A convincing reason for drawing a line of distinction between laboratories 
primarily for scientific research and laboratories primarily for the necessary 
routine work of departmental testing Is that any attempt to combine the two 
would lead to confusion and hamper and weaken both branches of activity, and 
would tend to drown the research work for which the institute is being created. 

It can not be too strongly insisted that the qualifications of a staff for " re- 
searching" are different in character from those of a staff which is to carry 
out scientific routine testing. 

The committee therefore recommends that — 

(a) The control of the present Commonwealth laboratories be not disturbed, 
but that they be coordinated, their staff increased, and their equipment im- 
proved. 

(o) Any new national laboratories which may be created for special purposes 
of research and experimental Inquiry, including a physical laboratory for test- 
ing and standardizing purposes, should be controlled by the institute. 

(4) With regard to the constitution of the institute, the committee passed 
the following resolutions: 

41 (i) That an advisory council consisting of nine members representing sci- 
ence and the principal primary and secondary industries be appointed, who shall 
advise and cooperate with the directors in framing the policy and In the admin- 
istration of the institute. 

S D— 64-1— vol 42 84 
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"(H) That the members be appointed by the governor general In council. 

"(ill) That for the purposes of controlling and administering the institute 
and of collecting and determining on the researches to be undertaken and 
directing their elucidation three highly qualified salaried directors, of whom 
one should be chairman of the directors, shall be appointed by the governor 
general in council. The directors shall seek the advice and cooperation of the 
council and shall be ex officio members thereof. 

44 (iv) That of the three directors one should be an expert business and finan- 
cial man with ability in organization; the other two should be chosen mainly 
on account of scientific attainments and wide experience. 

44 (v) The tenure of the directors shall be fixed by the act 

44 (vi) That the scientific staff should be appointed by the governor general 
in council on the recommendation of the directors." 

(5) The committee further resolved as follows: 

44 (i) That all discoveries, inventions, improvements, processes, and machines 
made by workers directly employed by the institute should be vested in trustees 
appointed by it as its sole property, and should be made available, under 
proper conditions and on payment of gratuities or otherwise, for public ad- 
vantage. 

44 (ii) That the council of the Institute should be empowered to recommend 
to the Government the payment of bonuses to successful discoverers or In- 
ventors working under the auspices of the institute. 

44 (Hi) That the institute should be empowered to charge fees for special 
investigations subject to regulations approved by the governor general in 
council." 

(6) Though these matters are not directly connected with the proposed insti- 
tute, the committee passed two further resolutions : 

44 (I) That steps should be taken with a view to coordinating t*» *•»• »»t 
our technical colleges and trade schools throughout Australia, so !»*••* n v;.;. Vf y 
of scientifically taught craftsmen will be available to support tl**, expansion 
of industry that it is hoped will result from the operations of the institute of 
science and industry. 

44 (il) That with a view to promoting our export trade in Australian prod- 
ucts it is desirable that serious attention be given to the study of modern lan- 
guages, including oriental languages, for commercial purposes." 

(7) The committee realizes that the establishment of the institute will neces- 
sarily involve some delay, but being impressed with the urgent need for work 
of the character proposed the committee resolved as follows : 

44 (1) That until the institute is established an advisory council be appointed 
by the governor general in council particularly to carry out the objects ex- 
pressed in resolutions 2 (1) and (ii), viz: To consider and initiate scientific 
researches in connection with, or for, the promotion of primary or secondary 
industries in the Commonwealth, and (ii) the collection of industrial scientific 
Information and the formation of a bureau for its dissemination amongst those 
engaged in industry. 

44 (ii) That the Federal and State munitions committees, heads of the Com- 
monwealth and State scientific departments, and bodies representative of Com- 
monwealth manufacture, commerce, agriculture, mining, and engineering, the 
universities and technical colleges, and private enterprises, be invited to sug- 
gest branches of Industrial scientific research in which investigation would be 
of immediate practical use to producers and manufacturers. 

44 (Hi) That the advisory council be appointed forthwith, and that when ap- 
pointed it immediately take steps to initiate research work into the most 
pressing matters needing Investigation, and seek the cooperation of existing 
institutions and utilize the resources of staff and equipment at our disposal 
at the present time." 

* * • • * * * 

The committee, however, suggests that * * * most valuable work could be 
done in collecting data, and, in effect, making a preliminary census both as to 
present discoveries, and the staff and apparatus available in Australia. Such 
work is an indispensable first step in all research. 

• 4 In addition to this there is ample scope for practical work during the 
interval in vigorously prosecuting the dissemination of known Information as 
to processes, etc., amongst our producers and manufacturers." 
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Representatives of the movement fdr governmental organization 
of research in all three of these countries have already inspected the 
various research organizations of America within the past few months 
to see what is being done. ^ 

At a discussion on "University and Industry," held on April 7 at 
the Chemists 9 Club, in New York, Dr. Takamine stated that the 
Japanese Government has just appropriated $1,000,000 for a labora- 
tory for physical and chemical research, and that the Emperor has 
contributed an additional $500,000. 

Canada also appears to be following the general trend. Recently 
the " Royal Canadian Institute has inaugurated a bureau of scientific 
and industrial research, based upon the system in operation at the 
Mellon Institute." [Science, 43, 455 (Mar. 31, 1916).] Details are 
not available, however. 

In the United States scattered efforts toward a general coordina- 
tion of industry and science have not been lacking. Preeminent 
among these has been Mellon Institute, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

This institute [Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 7, 343-7 
(April, 1915)] represents an alliance between industry and learning, the pos- 
sibilities of which may be said to be without limit 

The alliance takes the form of what is known as " The Industrial FeUowship 
System." According to this system an individual or a company having a 
problem requiring solution may become the donor of a fellowship by .contribut- 
ing to the institute a definite sum of money for a period of not less than one 
year. This money is used to pay the salary of the man or men selected to 
carry out the investigation desired, and the institute furnishes such faculties 
as are necessary for the conduct of the work. The results obtained belong 
exclusively to the donor of the fellowship. 

The idea of this system of practical cooperation between science 
and industry was formulated by Robert Kennedy Duncan, the late 
director of the Mellon Institute, in 1906, while attending the Sixth 
International Congress of Applied Chemistry in Rome. 

******* 

In 1911, Dr. Duncan was caUed to the University of Pittsburgh to Inaugu- 
rate the system in the Department of Industrial Research, and the working of 
the fellowships began in a temporary building erected at a cost of about 
$10,000. In March, 1913, Messrs. Andrew William Mellon and Richard Beatty 
Mellon, impressed by the practical value of the system, both to industry and to 
learning, established it on a permanent basis through the gift of over half a 
million dollars. While the institute is an integral part of the University of 
Pittsburgh and works in close sympathetic accord with it, it possesses an en- 
dowment of its own and is under its own management The present annual 
expenditure for salaries and maintenance is over $150,000. 

The company obtains from the institute such research laboratory faculties as 
but few industrial concerns possess. Even more important, it obtains complete 
library facilities, which are so valuable for research work. 

There is a scarcity of men gifted with the genius for research, and 
it requires much experience in selecting suitable men and in training 
them to the desirable degree of efficiency, after having determined 
the special qualities required. Important qualifications in industrial 
researches are keenness, creative power, and confidence; these are 
often unconsidered by manufacturers who, in endeavoring to select a 
research chemist, are likely to regard every chemist as a qualified scien- 
tific scout. The men who are best trained for a particular problem 
are carefully chosen by the institute and these work under the super- 
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vision of a staff experienced in handling industrial research prob- 
lems. The company thus secures at a comparatively small cost ideal 
conditions for working out industrial problems which would cost 
any single company probably from $60,000 to $70,000 each year to 
duplicate in a laboratory which it might establish in connection with 

its own factory. 

******* 

There Is about university work, as differentiated from the factory, freedom 
from interference, correct Judgments concerning progress, and an atmosphere 
sympathetic to research. 

All these advantages, laboratory, Ubrary, consultative and inspirational, to- 
gether with the supervision and administration of these fellowships, the insti- 
tute offers gratuitously to any company having important problems offering a 
reasonable chance of solution, and it undertakes, as well, to surround the 
researches with the necessary secrecy. 

* * * * * * * 

The university, under the agreement, fulfills its function in increasing the 
sum of knowledge; the fact that it is useful knowledge does not make it any 
less valuable. Furthermore, the right, after a reasonable time, to publish such 
knowledge is assured to the university. The university also obtains a highly 
trained staff of specialists as a faculty for a school of chemistry and chemical 
engineering. Then, too, the university undoubtedly feels the stimulating influ- 
ence of having in its midst a large body of trained investigators engaged in 
roscftFch \^oi*k 

At the present time (Mar. 1, 1916) {Science 48, 453 (Mar. 31, 1916)] there 
are 36 fellowships and 2 additional ones have recently been arranged for, to 
begin later in the year. Sixty-three industrial fellows are engaged on the fel- 
lowships now in operation. The growth of the institute has about reached the 
stage where we shall be obliged to decline further industrial investigations for 
the present, since our laboratories are almost filled up to capacity. 

* * * The experience of the industrial research institutions now in opera- 
tion, which is certain to be drawn upon heavily in the movement to make the 
research work of the country national in both scope and effort, should be readily 
available for use by their prospective allies. Their entrance into this field 
should be warmly welcomed. No greater good fortune could come to the Mel- 
lon Institute, for example, than a division of labors with. a number of similarly 
well-founded establishments. * * * 

Still in the tentative stage is the progress of the committee of one 
hundred on research. The Pacific coast subcommittee has recently 
expressed its prospective policy in the following terms [Science 43, 
457 (Mar. 31, 1916)] : 

1. The relation of advances in pure and applied knowledge to intellectual 
and economic progress and to good government should be made clear to indi- 
viduals and to communities at every opportunity. 

2. The publication of timely and accurate popular articles making known to 
the people the results of research should be encouraged. 

3. The committee should be informed concerning researches now in progress 
in the Pacific region. This information need not be carried to extreme detaJL 

4. The committee should lend assistance to investigators who are handicapped 
in any way. In special cases it may be possible to assist with grants of money 
from the American association, or from other sources. 

Among the subjects which have given this committee concern is 
the responsibility of scientists in the United States for the progress 
of research during and immediately following the European war. 
Will the impoverishment of Governments curtail the support of 
science in Europe, or will the demonstrated efficiency of scientific 
methods induce the Governments to maintain scientific research at 
a sacrifice of something else? Whatever the outcome may be, the 
obligations of American men and women of science to push forward 
the boundaries of knowledge are certain to be increased. 



! 
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Within the universities themselves there seems also to be a growing 
recognition of the responsibility and privilege of producing new 
knowledge, which has been well expressed by Prof. Wilson, of Co- 
lumbia University (Science, 42, 630, Nov. 5, 1915) : 

We have heard of late an intimation that the universities have not been so 
much leaders of progress as " depositories of stationary thought." Well, de- 
positories of stationary thought the universities Indubitably have been, like the 
monasteries that they succeeded as centers of learning; and they have thus 
served as the guardians of a treasure that is beyond all price. But this is only 
half the truth, for it has long been one of our most cherished ideals that uni- 
versities should also be the natural homes of original discovery and productive 
scholarship. The real universities) — and I believe that our own is one of them — 
have demonstrated by their example that the atmosphere which these things 
create make teaching live and move. 
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Senate Document No. 353, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 

Engineering Experiment Stations as Aids to Industrial 

Preparedness. 

[By A. A. Pottsr, dean division of engineering, Kansas State Agricultural College, and 
secretary Land Grant College Engineering Association.] 

The people of the United States more than ever before are begin- 
ning to recognize the need of research in engineering and in the 
other branches of the mechanic arts. Our industries have, since the 
outbreak of the European war, been greatly inconvenienced through 
our inability to produce in this country certain materials required in 
our factories and homes. Scientific research effectively applied to 
industrial problems has enabled certain European nations, with 
meager natural resources, to secure and to hold the market monopoly 
of many processes and materials which are necessary in the industries. 

With an inventive, resourceful, practical, and adaptable people, 
and with natural resources so abundant and diversified, the United 
States of America should be capable of producing everything needed 
in industry and to compete for the markets of the world with the 
most highly organized and best trained of all nations. 

The effect of research has been illustrated recently in connection 
with the new industries for the manufacture of barium salts, the 
processes for extraction and conservation of petroleum, and in the 
electrical industries. 

Research in engineering and in other branches of the mechanic 
arts has at all times received considerable attention and much en- 
couragement in engineering colleges. Engineering teachers recognize 
that activity along research lines enables them to keep in touch with 
the progress of their profession, while commanding the attention of 
their students and the respect or their associates. 

A study of the status of reseach activities in the leading countries 
revealed the following: 

In England the Royal Society receives about $20,000 per year for 
scientific research, and $125,000 is distributed for similar purposes 
to other sources. Since the war began the service of a large number 
of college professors has been placid at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for research. 

At the present time there is a "scheme for the organization and 
development of scientific and industrial research" in England for 
both Houses of Parliament. In this " scheme " the following state- 
ment is made : 

It is obvious that the organization and development of research is a matter 
which greatly affects the public educational systems of the Kingdom. A great 
part of all research will necessarily be done in universities and colleges which 
are already aided by the State, etc. 

21 
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An attempt is made to establish a permanent organization for the 
promotion of industrial and scientific research in cooperation with 
engineering societies, universities, technical institutions, and other 
agencies where research can be carried on. 

Germany maintains special research institutions, such as the 
"royal testing station," where technical tests are carried on; the 
" artillery stations " ; the " Mulheim on Ruhr," where coal and coal 
products are tested ; special stations for war and marine experimental 
work at Berlin ; and the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, at Daklem. Con- 
siderable aid for research is given by the separate Prusian States 
to technical colleges. Professors who are specialists are also em- 
ployed by war and navy departments of the German Empire. 

Austria gives special grants to professors and technical schools for 
industrial research. A certain agreement also exists in Austria be- 
tween the Military Geographical Institute, and of certain depart- 
ments of the war ministry with universities and with technical col- 
leges for research of value to military, naval, and other departments 
of the Austrian Government. 

In France all universities, technical colleges, and higher engineer- 
ing schools are Government institutions, and as such are liberally 
supported, forming the main sources for research. 

In Sweden all engineering officers are recruited from engineering 
schools, as are also naval constructors and architects. 

In Eussia the Imperial Moscow Technical College receives from 
the war office $100,000 for experiments and for cooperation in train- 
ing aviators. 

In Spain $57,000 per year is spent for industrial research by post- 
graduate students at technical schools. 

In Switzerland the Federal Polytechnic College at Zurich receives 
about $22,000 per year for research in materials of construction and 
for fuel tests. 

Belgium spent some money for industrial research in 1914. 

The above investigation, though somewhat incomplete on account 
of the present conditions in Europe, indicates that research is receiv- 
ing considerable attention by the leading Governments, and that the 
faculties and facilities of technical colleges are being utilized for such 
purposes. 

The land-grant colleges of the United States were established in 
each State in accordance with the so-called Morrill Act of 1862 — 

* * * to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, * * * In order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in 
life. 

These land-grant colleges are receiving liberal support from the 
Federal Government, as well as from their respective State govern- 
ments, and as such are Government institutions, the brains and 
equipment of which should be utilized for the development of the 
industries of the United States. 

In 1887, through the efforts of the agricultural industries of this 
country, the Hatch agricultural experiment station act was passed, 
appropriating $15,000 per annum to each State for research in agri- 
culture. The Hatch Act was followed in 1906 by the Adams Act 
for further endowment of agricultural experiment stations. By the 
provisions of this act each State receives at the present time an addi- 
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tional $15,000 per annum, making a total appropriation from the 
Federal Government of $30,000 per annum to each land-grant col- 
for further endowment of agricultural experiment stations. By the 
this appropriation is illustrated in the following statement by W. M. 
Jardine, dean and director of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station : 

It is impossible to even approximately estimate the good that has resulted to 
agriculture from the establishment of State experiment stations which were 
made possible through the law of 1887, known as the Hatch Act This act pro- 
vided for the establishment of an agricultural experiment station by each State 
and Territory, the money to be used to conduct original researches or verify 
experiments already made bearing upon every conceivable phase of agriculture. 
The establishment of these stations has resulted in the advancement of agricul- 
ture, exceeding in value many times the cost of maintaining these institutions. 
The date of their establishment really marks the beginning of the development 
of scientific agriculture in America. 

The business of farming has now been placed upon a firm foundation — a 
foundation based upon facts which have been developed and proved within the 
past 25 years through studies and researches along all phases of animal and 
plant production, disease prevention and control, etc It is possible to teach 
agriculture as it is being taught to-day only because of the information brought 
to light through the experiments and researches of the experiment stations. It 
has been only since the establishment of these stations that we have come to 
realize that there is a science of agriculture and that farming is a very complex 
business; that in the future the most successful farmers will be men educated 
in the science as well as the art of agriculture. Had we not had the advantage 
of the work of these experiment stations it is hard to conceive the condition our 
agriculture would have been in to-day. 

WhUe our knowledge of the business of farming has been greatly increased 
through the work of the experiment station, it can be said without fear of con- 
tradiction that the usefulness of the experiment station has only begun. Agri- 
cultural problems are becoming more and more complex, and it is to the Federal 
and State endowed experiment stations that the people must look for help in 
solving these problems. 

During the present session of Congress Senator Newlands, of 
Nevada, introduced Senate bill No. 4874, known as the " land-grant 
engineering experiment station bill," the passage of which should 
contribute greatly in increasing the industrial efficiency of the United 
States. 

By the terms of the proposed bill there will be established, under 
the direction of the land-grant college in each State, a department 
to be known and designated as an "engineering" or a "mechanic 
arts experiment station." The object of these experiment stations 
will be to conduct original researches, to verify experiments, and to 
compile data in engineering and in the other branches of the me- 
chanic arts as applied to the interests of the people of the United 
States, and particularly of such as are engaged in the industries; 
also to conduct researches, investigations, and experiments in con- 
nection with the production, transportation, extraction, and manu- 
facture of substances utilized in the application of engineering and 
of other branches of the mechanic arts to industrial pursuits; water 
supplies as to potability and economic distribution; sewage purifi- 
cation and its ultimate inoffensive disposal; economic disposal of 
urban and manufacturing wastes; flood protection; architecture; 
road building; engineering problems connected with transportation, 
manufacturing, and public utilities; and such other researches or 
experiments bearing directly on the various industries and occupa- 
tions of the people of the United States as may in each case be deemed 
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advisable, having due regard to the varying conditions, resources, 
and needs of the people of the respective States. , 

For the purpose 01 carrying out the requirements of the proposed 
bill the Federal Government is asked to appropriate a sum of $15,000 
per annum to each State. 

In order to secure, as far as practicable, uniformity of methods 
and economical expenditure of runds in the work of such stations, 
the supervision of the proposed engineering experiment station bill 
will rest with the Secretary of the Interior. 

The demand from industrial interests for experimentation similar 
to that provided in the above act has resulted in the establishment of 
engineering experiment stations in about 20 States. Of these, the 
experiment stations at the Iowa and at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
leges are receiving special appropriation from the State legislatures. 
The engineering experiment station at the University of Illinois is 
not supported by direct legislative appropriation, but liberal funds 
are allowed from the general budget. The engineering experiment 
stations of one or two other States are receiving some definite State 
support^ but about 15 land-grant colleges are maintaining such sta- 
tions without definite appropriation. 

The proposed Federal aid for systematic experimentation in engi- 
neering and in the other branches of the mechanic arts is analogous 
to the aid provided by the Hatch Act of 1887 and is for the purpose 
of paralleling the excellent work which has been carried on by the 
agricultural experiment stations in the land-grant colleges. With 
the passage of the proposed bill the engineering problems of the 
various States and of tnis Nation will receive attention similar to 
that now received by the agricultural industries. 



[S. 4874. 64th Cong., 1st sess.] 

A BILL To establish experiment stations In engineering and in the other branches of the 
mechanic arts in connection with the colleges established in the several States and 
Territories under the provisions of an act approved July second, eighteen honored and 
sixty-two, and of the acts supplementary thereto. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in order to aid in acquiring and 
diffusing among the people of the United States useful and practical informa- 
tion on subjects connected with engineering and the other branches of the 
mechanic arts, and to promote the scientific investigation and experiment 
respecting the principles and applications of the mechanic arts, there shall be 
established under the direction of the land-grant college In each State or 
Territory established, or which may hereafter be established, in accordance 
with the provisions of an act approved July second, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, entitled "An act donating public lands to the several States and 
Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts," or any of the acts supplementary to said act, a department 
to be known and designated as an "engineering" or a "mechanic arts ex- 
periment station." 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the object and duty of said experiment stations to 
conduct original researches, to verify experiments, and to compile data In 
engineering and in the other branches of the mechanic arts as applied to the 
interests of the people of the United States, and particularly of such as are 
engaged In the industries; also to conduct researches, investigations, and 
experiments in connection with the production, transportation, extraction, and 
manufacture of substances utilized in the application of engineering and of 
other branches of the mechanic arts to industrial pursuits; water supplies 
as to potability and economic distribution ; sewage purification and its ultimate 
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Inoffensive disposal; economic disposal of urban and manufacturing wastes; 
flood protection; architecture; road building; engineering problems connected 
with transportation, manufacturing, and public utilities; and such other re- 
searches or experiments bearing directly on the various industries and occupa- 
tions of the people of the United States as may in each case be deemed ad- 
visable having due regard to the varying conditions, resources, and needs of 
the people of the respective States and Territories. 

Sec. 3. That bulletins giving results of investigations or reports of progress 
shall be published at said stations at least once in six months, copies of which 
shall be sent to persons, newspapers, institutions, and libraries interested in 
engineering and in other branches of the mechanic arts as may request same In 
the States and Territories in which the stations are respectively located, and to 
others as far as the means of the stations will permit. 

Such bulletins or reports and the annual reports of said stations shall be 
transmitted in the mails of the United States free of charge for postage under 
such regulations as the Postmaster General may from time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 4. That for the purpose of paying the necessary expenses of conducting 
Investigations and experiments, printing, and distributing the results as herein- 
before described the sum of $15,000 per annum is hereby appropriated to each 
State and Territory, to be specially provided for by Congress in the appropria- 
tion from year to year, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be paid in equal quarterly payments on the first day of January, 
April, July, and October In each year to the treasurer or other officer duly 
appointed by the governing boards of said colleges to receive the same, the first 
payment to be made on the first day of October, nineteen hundred and sixteen. 

Sec. 5. That whenever it shall appear to the Secretary of the Treasury from 
the annual statements of receipts and expenditures of any of said stations that a 
portion of the preceding annual appropriation remains unexpended, such amount 
shall be deducted from the next succeeding annual appropriation to such station 
in order that the amount of money appropriated to any station shall not exceed 
the amount actually and necessarily required for its maintenance and support. 

Sec. 6. That in order to secure as far as practicable uniformity of methods 
and economical expenditure of funds In work of said stations the supervision of 
the proposed experiment stations shall rest with the Secretary of the Interior. 

It shall be the duty of each of said stations annually, on or before the first 
day of February, to make to the governor of the State or Territory In which it 
is located a full and detailed report of its operations, including a statement of 
receipts and expenditures, a copy of which report shall be sent to each of the 
other stations provided for In this act, to the Secretary of the Interior, and to 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 7. That nothing in this act shall be construed to impair or modify the 
legal relation existing between any of the said colleges and the government of 
the States or Territories in which they are respectively located. 

Sec. 8. That nothing in this act shall be held or construed as binding the 
United States to continue any payment from the Treasury tp any or all the 
States or institutions mentioned in this act, but Congress may at any time 
amend, suspend, or repeal any or all the provisions of this act 
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AUTHORIZATION FOB PRINTING AS PUBLIC DOCUMENT. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. President, there has been a great deal of conflict of opinion 
as to what the Army reorganization act contains. I have submitted the bill to the 
Secretary of War with the request that he analyze the law and transmit it to me, so 
that I might have it to lay before the Senate. I have received a communication 
from the Secretary of War transmitting the analysis he makes of the bill, which I 
desire to ask to have printed as a public document. 

The Vice Pkbsident. Is there any objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



War Department, 

Washington, May 24, 1916. 
Hon. George E. Chamberlain, 

Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 

united States Senate. 
My Dear Senator: I have had the provisions of House bill No. 
12766 carefully analyzed and compared with the provisions of the 
bill drafted by the General Staff for reorganizing the Army. The 
comparison and analysis were made by a member of the General 
Stan, and the memorandums embodying the results of that com- 
parison and analysis are inclosed for your information. 

I fully indorse the statement made in one of the memorandums 
that the bill recently agreed to is the most comprehensive measure 
looking to military preparedness that has ever been passed by Con- 
gress. Assuring you that the bill is very satisfactory to me and that 
the untiring efforts of the Senate and House to afford the people of this 
country adequate military protection are deeply appreciated, I am, 
Sincerely, yours, 

Newton D. Baker, 

Secretary of War. 
Two incloBures. 

* 
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ANALYSIS OF THE NEW ARMY BILL. 



The new Army bill provides for four classes of soldiers in the United 
States: First, the Regular Army; second, the National Guard : third, 
the enlisted reserve corps, all of which shall exist in time of peace; 
and, fourth, the Volunteer Army, which will be raised only in time 
of war. The peace strength of the Regular Army is approximately 
11,000 officers, not to exceed 175,000 combatant troops, and approx- 
imately 40,000 noncbmbatant troops, including the unassigned re- 
cruits. The National Guard will consist of about 17,000 officers 
and 440,000 men. The number of men who will join the enlisted 
reserve corps can not be foretold. They are practically enlisted 
specialists for the technical departments of the Army recruited in 
tune of peace for use in time of war only, and are subject in time 
of peace to short periods of training yearly. Volunteers can be 
called in time of war when and in such numbers as Congress shall 
authorize. 

The Regular Army will be made up of the organizations shown in 
the following table, wherein is also shown the existing organizations 
and the existing numbers authorized by law: 



Old laws. 



New laws. 



Organizations. 



Officers. 



Enlisted 
men.i 



Organizations. 



Officers. 



Enlisted 



81 regiments Infantry 

15 regiments Cavalry 

regiments Field Artillery 
8 battalions Engineers 

Coast Artillery Corps (170 com- 
panies). 

Total combatants 

Signal Corps 

Medical Department 

§uartermaster Corps. 
ther troops and staff depart- 
ments. 

Philippine Scouts 

Total 



1,531 
750 
245 
57 

701 
8,285 

106 

504 
187 

765 
182 



25,035 
56,315 
12,240 
18,540 
5,010 
7,116 
1,234 
2,002 



19,321 

62,840 
103,204 

1,472 

4,012 
6,403 

1,472 
5,733 
12,000 



6,029 



81,932 
128,653 



65 regiments Infantry 

25 regiments Cavalry 

21 regiments Field Artillery... 

7 regiments Engineers 

2 battalions Mounted Engi- 
neers. 

Band Engineers 

Coast Artillery Corps (263 com- 
panies). 

Total combatants 



3,314 

1,300 

876 

231 

32 



Signal Corps 

Medical Department 

§uartermaster Corps 
ther troops and staff depart- 
ments. 
Philippine Scouts 



1,201 

6,954 

275 

1,750 
2,365 
•369 

1,797 
182 



85,865 

126,230 

24,350 

36,250 

17,752 

26,361 

4,697 

7,077 

458 

692 

30 

30,009 

163,161 

226,649 

«3,387 

4,338 

>10, 500 

14,100 

»6,403 

19,154 

24,356 

5,733 

12,000 



Total. 



11,327 
11,942 



208,338 
287,846 



i Upper figures— minimum strength; lower figures— maximum strength. 

* These figures are approximate, to be fixed by the President in accordance with the needs of the Army; 
the enlisted men of the Medical Department to be 5 per cent of the authorized strength of the Army. Toe 
above figures of "Enlisted men" do not include the "wagoners," number not yet determined. 

• Includes 73 pay olerks with the rank of second lieutenant. 

S D— 64-1— vol 42 85 6 
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6 ANALYSIS OF THE AKMY REORGANIZATION BILL. 

The Army will be increased 34$ regiments of Infantry, 10 regi- 
ments of Cavalry, 15 regiments of Field Artillery, 93 companies of 
Coast Artillery, 5 regiments of Engineers, 2 battalions of Mounted 
Engineers, the necessary number of auxiliary troops in the Medical 
Department, Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, and the unassigned 
recruits, and in addition thereto the number of Philippine Smuts 
that may be determined upon by the President, not to exceed a max- 
imum of 12,000. 

The organizations provided for will be divided into two classes — 
over-sea garrisons ana the Army in the United States. Just what the 
composition of each of the garrisons in the Philippine Islands, 
Hawaiian Islands, and Panama will be can not be foretold at the 

§ resent time, but the aggregate will probably be about 3 Infantry 
ivisions. There .will probably be a regiment of Infantry in Alaska 
and one in Porto Rico. This will leave for the United States 4 In- 
fantry divisions ana 2 Cavalry divisions. Each Infantry division will 
consist of 3 Infantry brigades (9 regiments), 1 regiment of Cavalry, 1 
brigade of Field Artillery (3 regiments), 1 regiment of Engineers, 1 
field signal battalion, 1 aero squadron, and the ammunition, supphr, 
engineer, and sanitary trains. Each Cavalry division will consist of 3 
Cavalry brigades (9 regiments), 1 regiment of Horse Artillery, 1 bat- 
talion of Mounted Engineers, 1 field signal battalion, 1 aero squadron, 
and ammunition, supply, engineer, and sanitary trains. After de- 
ducting the necessary troops for tne over-sea garrisons, the troops 
remaining in the United States are just sufficient to organize the 
divisions mentioned, and this gives what is termed a well-balanced 
military organization, because there is just enough of each arm to 
make a good fighting machine and there are no extra organizations 
left over. This is the first time in our history that the Army has been 
organized on such a basis, although nearly all other armies of the 
world are so organized. 

The number of general officers of the Army has been increased 
from 7 major generals and 17 brigadier generals to 11 major gen- 
erals and 36 brigadier generals. This will provide the necessary 
general officers to command the divisions ana brigades and furnish 
thegeneral officers for the General Staff. 

The General Staff Corps has been increased from 38 officers to 57 
officers, and the duties of the General Staff remain the same as they 
were before the writing of the new bill. This important corps has 
been nearly doubled, and with its increased numbers the General 
Staff will be better able than heretofore to perform its important 
functions. 

The Adjutant General's Department, the Inspector General's 
Department, the Judge Advocate General's Department, the Quarter- 
master .Corps, and the Medical Department have all been materially 
increased to meet the increased size of the Regular Army. There is 
nothing materially new in regard to these departments or corps. 

The number of officers in the Corps of Engineers will also be 
increased and the engineer troops for Infantry divisions will here- 
after be organized into regiments instead of battalions as heretofore, 
while the mounted engineer troops for use with the Cavalry divisions 
will be in battalion organizations. 

The Ordnance Department and the Signal Corps both required 
very material increases, inasmuch as the work of the Ordnance 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ARMY REORGANIZATION BILL. 7 

Department in the design and construction of new armament will 
be far more than proportional to the increase in the Army, and the 
.greatly increased importance of aviation work required a eorre- 
spondingly larger increase in that section of the Signal Corps. 

The Medical Department was increased by the addition tnereto 
of a new corps 01 veterinarians, which corps, together with the 
Dental Corps, have beenjdven increased rank, with the accompanying 
pay and allowances. These two corps should hereafter mcrease 
greatly in their efficiency. 

The organization of Infantry and Cavalry regiments will be changed 
by the introduction of three new companies — i. e., the headquarter*, 
supply, and machine-gun companies. These companies have existed 
as provisional organizations for some time, but tne personnel there- 
for had to be taken from the other companies ot the regiment, 
thereby depleting the ordinary companies and at the same time 
not making the provisional companies as efficient as they should be. 
The new law prescribes an independent personnel for these three new 
companies and at the same time increases the Infantry companies 
from 65 men to 100 men and leaves the troop of Cavalry approxi- 



mately as it is^ now. Each regiment of Field Artillery has been 

ompany for the same 
to the Infantry and 



increased by a headquarters and a supply company for the same 
reasons that these organizations were added 



Cavalry regiments. 

The organization of the regimental units of these three arms was 
worked out with great care and represents the very latest improve- 
ments known to military experts. The following table shows the 
organization of the vanous regiments at peace and war strength 
under the old law and the new law: 





Old law. 


New law. 


Organizations. 


Officers. 


Enlisted 
men. 


Officers. 


Enlisted 
mem. 


Infantry regiment: 

Peace 


50 
60 

50 
50 

41 
41 

•19 
•19 


816 
1,836 

816 
1,236 

835 

1,186 

•402 
•658 


51 
51 

53 
52 

/ »41 
i «44 

\ «44 

33 
33 

16 
16 


1,321 
1,942 

974 


War • 


Cavalry regiment: 

Peace \ 


War 


1,450 

1843 


Field Artillery regiment: 

Peace 


War - 


>856 

11,246 


Engineer regiment: 

Peace 


* 1,266 
671 


War 


1,011 
229 


Engineer battalion, mounted: 

Peace 


War 






346 











i Two-battalion regiment. 

* Three-battalion regiment. 

• Battalion of 4 companies under existing law. 



The Coast Artillery has been increased from 701 officers and 19,321 
men to 1,201 officers and 30,009 enlisted men, giving that corps the 
full complement that it requires in regular officers and men for the 
harbor defense of the country. The remaining number of officers 
and men will be supplied from the National Guard. 
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8 ANALYSIS OF THE ARMY REOEGANIZATION BILL. 

The Porto Rico regiment has been increased from two battalions to 
three battalions, and will be organized as other regiments of Infantry 
of the Army. 

Hereafter all officers appointed as second lieutenants in the Army 
will be given provisional appointments for a period of two years, 
during wnich period of probation they must either demonstrate their 
ability and fitness or make room for a new candidate. All new offi- 
cers will be drawn from graduates of the United States Military 
Academy, from enlisted men of the Regular Army, from members of 
the Officers' Reserve Corps, or the National Guard, or from honor 
graduates of military schools, or, lastly, from civil life. 

The increase in the Regular Army will be made in five annual incre- 
ments, beginning July 1, 1916, and running to July 1, 1920, although 
the President is authorized to make the increase more rapidly in case 
of emergency. 

The condition of retired officers is improved, in that the time which 
such a retired officer may serve on active duty brings to him increased 
pay and rank corresponding to his period of active service, and in 
time of war retired officers may be used as the President shall pre- 
scribe. 

In order to provide for the regular officers necessary for duty with 
the National Guard, duty at the various colleges where military 
instruction is given, for recruit duty, military attaches, etc., provi- 
sion is made for a detached Officers' list which provides 1,022 officers 
in addition to those necessary with organizations. This supplies the 
officers necessary for these various duties prescribed by law without 
taking them away from their organizations. 

Up to the present time promotion has been more or less unequal at 
different times in the different branches of the service, and to a cer- 
tain extent this detached officers' list will be utilized to equalize 
promotion in the different branches, and for the same purpose author- 
ization is given to transfer officers from one branch of the line to 
another to fill the vacancies created by the new act. 

Officers of Philippine Scouts are not officers of the Regular Army, 
and heretofore no provision has been made for their retirement, but 
the new bill provides that hereafter they shall have the right to retire- 
ment and retired pay. 

The present enlistment contract provides for a seven-year enlist- 
ment, four of which shall be with the colors and three with the reserve. 
Under the new law these periods are reversed, that is, three years with 
the colors and four in the reserve, but an important addition is made, 
namely, that at the end of one year's service any enlisted man within 
the continental limits of the United States may oe discharged if he has 
become proficient in that time. This is an important proviso and 
will, it is believed, increase the number of enlistments. In addition 
to tnat, provision is made for paying the enlisted men in the reserve 
$24 a year, and the President is authorized to utilize the personnel 
of any department of the Government, such as postmasters, mail car- 
riers, etc., to keep track of reservists, and also to use the postmasters 
(except first class) to obtain recruits ior the Army. 

No material change is made in the Regular Army Reserve nor in the 
inducements offered to ex-soldiers to return to tne colors in time of 
war. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE AEMY EEOEGANIZATION BILL. 9 

Enlisted men are prohibited from engaging in any civil occupa- 
tions, whether for pay or otherwise, that would put them in compe- 
tition with men in civil life. 

An officer's reserve corps is provided which will authorize the com- 
missioning of civilians up to and including the grade of major in the 
various branches of the Army. These men can be selected and trained 
in time of peace, and the officers so obtained will be far better prepared 
than any volunteers that could be raised hurriedly at the outbreak of 
war. In order to obtain these reserve officers, a reserve officers 
training corps is authorized which will consist of units at the various 
colleges, academies and universities throughout the country where 
military education and training will be given which, in connection 
with six weeks' field training each summer, will give a personnel for the 
officers reserve corps that is far better equipped for the duties of an 
officer, than any heretofore available. 

In order to provide the enlisted men for the various technical staff 
corps and departments, an enlisted reserve corps has been author- 
ized, which will consist of men whose daily occupation in civil life 
specially fits them for duty in the Engineer, Signal, and Quarter- 
master Corps and in the Ordnance and Medical Departments. This 
enlisted reserve corps will provide the railway operatives, bridge 
builders, chauffeurs, hospital attendants, nurses, telegraphers, etc., 
required for the departments and corps mentioned. It is imprac- 
ticable to keep in the Regular Army the number of men of these 
classes that wul be necessary in time of war, and the enlisted reserve 
corps will provide for the deficiency. 

No provision is made for a volunteer force in time of peace, but 
in place thereof the ideas embodied in the business men's camps of 
1915 have been provided for, and the new law provides that all 
expenses in connection with attendance at such camps shall be borne 
by the Federal Government. Heretofore individuals attending the 
camps paid for their own transportation, uniform, food, clothing, 
etc., the total expense of which probably averaged about $65 per 
member. This limited the personnel attending said camps to the 
more or less affluent, but under the new law any citizen who desires 
to take such training can obtain it without personal pecuniary 
sacrifice. 

The National Guard is, within the limits of the Constitution, fed- 
eralized. The maximum number authorized is 8Q0 for each Repre- 
sentative and Senator in Congress, and such number from the Ter- 
ritories as the President shall prescribe. This will probably give a 
total of about 17,000 officers and 440,000 enlisted men. The organi- 
zation of the National Guard will conform to that of the Regular 
Army, as will also its equipment and armament. 

The President is authorized to organize the National Guard into 
brigades, divisions, and other tactical units, and to prescribe the 
kind of organizations that shall be maintained in the various States 
to insure that these brigades and divisions will be complete in all re- 
spects. Certain qualifications are required of officers of the National 
Guard, and although these officers will still be commissioned by the gov- 
ernors, they will not be recognized by the Federal Government unless 
they fulfill the prescribed qualifications. Regular Army officers may be 
commissioned in the National Guard if the governors so desire. 
Enlistments in the National Guard will be for six years, three years 
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10 ANALYSIS OF THE ARMY REORGANIZATION BILL. 

with the colors and three years with the reserves, but a man may 
serve out his enlistment, if he so desires, instead of going into the 
reserve. Hereafter the enlistment contract for the National Guard 
will contain an oath of allegiance both to the State and to the United 
States, and not only enlisted men, but officers must subscribe to such 
an oath. The President is not only authorized to call out the National 
Guard for the constitutional purposes, but is also authorized to draft 
them into the service of the United States whether they desire to 
come or not, and also to draft the additional men that may be needed 
to keep such National Guard units at war strength, in case tne National 
Guard Reserve authorized by this act is not sufficient for that purple. 
Ample provision is made for the protection of Federal property in the 
hands of the National Guard, and in case property is lost or destroyed 
through neglect or in any other way that could, have been avoided, 
the States must replace the property so lost. 

Under the new law, horses can be supplied to the mounted or- 
ganizations of the National Guard, and provision is made for their 
care and maintenance. 

The National Guard will be required to have 48 periods of armory 
training each year and 15 days' field training, ana in case the pre- 
scribed amount of training is not undergone the President may with- 
hold theiunds appropriated for the National Guard as he sees fit. In 
addition to that, the Secretary of War may require such additional 
study on the part of the officers as he may deem necessary. During 
periods of field training the National Guard will be paid at the same 
rate as the Regular Army, and for the armory training a generous 
rate of pay is authorized. National Guard officers and men may be 
sent to various service schools and will be paid during such periods. 
The National Guard will be subject to the laws and regulations 
governing the Army of the United States from the time that they 
are required to come into that service, and after that time there is 
no evading the Federal law. A uniform system of courts-martial 
for the National Guard is authorized, the limitations of which are 
fixed by law. This will tend to uniform procedure and practice in 
all the different States. When the National Guard is drafted into 
the service of the United States, they will be entitled to all the rights 
of the existing pension laws. 

In order to encourage target practice, the Secretary of War is 
authorized to establish ranges ana to supply rifles, ammunition, and 
instructors for rifle clubs in various parts of the country. 

Under existing law, the Federal Government in time of war would 
have to enter the markets of the country to obtain ammunition, 
arms and other supplies, just as any ordinary individual would, but 
the new law authorizes the President in time of war to exercise a 
. sort of eminent domain over the various manufacturing plants in 
the country and gives Government orders right of way over all 
private orders. It also establishes in time of peace a Board of 
Mobilization of Industries, which are essential for military prepared- 
ness. This board is authorized to investigate all privately owned 
plants in the country suitable for the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition, or the component parts thereof, and the Ordnance 
Department is authorized to prepare in time ol peace the necessary 
gauges, jigs, dies and other tools of special kinds that are required 
in the manufacture of arms, ammunition, etc 
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The United States to-day is practically dependent upon Chile as a 
source of supply for nitrates which are essential to the manufacture 
of ammunition. The new law provides that the President is au- 
thorized to investigate the best means for the production of nitrates 
and to proceed to tne establishment of the necessary plants to manu- 
facture nitrates for the Government's use, and the bill appropriates 
$20,000,000 for the establishment of such a plant. 

Under present conditions anybody can wear the uniform of the 
United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and subject it to any 
indignity whatsoever. The new law provides that only certain au- 
thorized individuals and organizations shall have the right to wear 
this uniform or any uniform so nearly like it as to be readQy mistaken 
therefor, and it provides certain penalties for violations of the law. 

In general terms it may be said that this is the first comprehensive 
legislation for national defense. It provides, as far as can be foreseen, 
for the needs in men and material, and it has been pronounced by all 
who are competent to judge as the best military legislation that the 
country has ever had. Certain parts of it are more or less experi- 
mental, but without experiment no advance will be made, and if any 
part of the experiment does not work that part can be corrected by 
new legislation. 

War Department, 
Office of the Chief of Staff, 

Washington, May 22, 1916. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of War. 
Subject: Comparison of H. R. 12766 with the recommendations of the 

General Staff Corps. 

The bill under consideration may be divided into four parts: First, 
the Regular Army; second, the measure for producing reserves of 
officers and men; third, the National Guard; and, fourth, certain 
measures looking for preparedness in material. The General Staff in 
its recommendations covered only the first two in detail and made 
general recommendations as regards the last two. As far as concerns 
the provisions for the Regular Army and the reserve features, the bill 
follows very closely the recommendations of the General Staff. 

Sections 1 and 2, prescribing the composition of the Army and the 
Regular Army, are identical with the recommendations of the General 
Staff, except that there is a limitation placed on the strength of the 
Army in tne proviso on page 1, lines 31 to 37 of the act, ana that the 
percentage oi unassignea recruits in the new bill is increased to 7 per 
cent. Under the old law the unassigned recruits were included in 
the strength authorized for the line, whereas under the new bill they 
are in addition to the strength of the line and are not included in the 
statutory limitation of 175,000. 

Section 3, down to and including the word "necessary" on pagp 
2, line 20, of the act, gives the organization of brigades and divi- 
sions exactly as recommended by the General Stan. From there 
to the end of section 3 the matter condenses the recommenda- 
tions of the General Staff as regards the organization of the different 
headquarters and staffs therefor, giving the President full authority 
to prescribe in regulations what such headquarters shall be. 
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Section 4 prescribes the number of general officers of the line of the 
Army. The number of major generals is that recommended by the 
General Staff, except that the bill does not contain provisions for a 
Chief of Infantry, Chief of Cavalry, or Chief of Field Artillery. The 
number of brigadier generals is five less than that recommended by the 
General Staff . The recommendation that the Chief of Staff should be 
a lieutenant general was omitted from the bill. 

Section 5 prescribes the General Staff Corps and authorizes a total 
of 57 officers instead of 121 recommended by the General Staff, but 
these 57 must be increased by the personnel authorized for the 
Inspector General's Department, consisting of 29 officers, which the 
General Staff had incorporated in the General Staff, but which the 
bill maintains as a separate department. All the recommendations 
of the General Staff in regard to that corps, except as above, are in 
the bill and, in addition thereto, there is much other matter which 
was not touched upon by the General Staff. 

At first sight it looks as though the provisions of section 5 greatly 
curtail the usefulness of the General Staff Corps, but a closer study 
of that section shows that what appear to be limitations are rather an 
emphasis of the provisions of the original bill creating the General 
Staff Corps. The limitation that only one-half of the officers of the 
General Staff shall be in Washington in a measure limits the free use 
of the corps and may slightly interfere with its maximum efficiency. 
Other than that, the provisions of the section, in the minds of many 
General Staff officers, will tend to increase tne usefulness and efficiency 
of the General Staff rather than decrease it. 

Section 6 prescribes the organization of The Adjutant General's 
Department and is identical with the recommendations of the General 
Staff, except that only 30 adjutants general with the rank of major 
are provided instead of 39 recommended by the General Staff. 

Section 7. The General Staff recommended the incorporation of the 
Inspector General's Department in the General Staff, and, therefore, 
made no recommendations regarding that matter. 

Section 8. The recommendations of the General Staff are followed 
exactly, except that four judge advocates with the rank of colonel are 
prescribed instead of the three recommended. In addition thereto 
the bill contains a provision for the appointment of a civilian as 
judge advocate, prescribes that no judge advocate shall be assigned 
to tne study of law, and provides for certain examinations for pro- 
motion in the Judg;e Advocate General's Department — three pro- 
visions not included in the General Staff recommendations. 

Section 9 deals with the Quartermaster Corps, and provides for 
296 officers instead of 256 as recommended by the General Staff, an 
increase of 37 officers over that recommended. It provides that 
hereafter the present pay clerks shall have the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of second lieutenants, a point not cohered* in the General Staff 
recommendations. The percentages in the noncommissioned grades 
of the Quartermaster Corps are somewhat different from those recom- 
mended by the General Staff. 

Section 10 deals with the Medical Department and is entirely 
different from the recommendations of the General Staff as regards 
the Medical Corps. The provisions for the enlisted force or the 
Medical Department are practically identical with those recommended 
by the General Staff. The provisions for the Dental Corps differ 
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from the recommendations of the General Staff by increasing the 
length of service required in the different grades and by giving the 
dental surgeons the rank as well as the pay and allowances of the 
grades concerned. 

Section 11 provides for the Corps of Engineers. The total number 
of officers provided is the same, but the numbers in the higher grades 
were reduced and the numbers in the lower grades increased. The 
organization of the Engineer troops is identicalwith the recommendar 
tion of the General Staff. 

Section 12 provides for the Ordnance Department and increases 
the number recommended for that department by the General Staff 
from 109 to 142. The original recommendation to the General Staff 
was received before the present war in Europe and the larger num- 
ber — 142 — follows the later recommendation of the Ordnance De- 
partment, whereas the 109 follows the earlier recommendations. 
The bill follows the recommendation of the Chief of Staff and pro- 
vides that the existing laws in regard to details in the Ordnance 
Department shall remain as they are, whereas the General Staff 
recommended that this department be placed on the same basis as 
other departments as regards detailed officers. In addition to the 
officers mentioned, the bill authorizes the detail of 30 lieutenants for 
duty as student officers in the Ordnance Department. This was 
recommended by the former Secretary of War. 

Section 13 provides for the Signal Corps and provides for 275 officers, 
whereas the General Staff recommended 381 officers, but the new bill 
authorizes the employment of civilian aviators wnich the General 
Staff recommendations did not include. The restrictions upon the 
detail of officers for aviation duty have been removed in the new 
bill — a measure that was contemplated by the General Staff. The 
extra pay recommended for rated men in the Signal Corps is not 
included in the new bill. The other provisions as regards the en- 
listed force of the Signal Corps are the same as those of the General 
Staff. 

Section 14 provides that the Bureau of Insular Affairs shall remain 
as it is at present. The General Staff recommended certain changes 
in the detail system of that department which will be commented on 
in a later section. ^ 

Section 15 provides for the chaplains and leaves them subject to 
existing laws, whereas the General Staff had recommended that the 
law regarding chaplains should be practically the same as that for 
the Dental Corps. 

Section 16 provides for the veterinarians and is the same as that 
recommended by the General Staff, except that service as second 
lieutenant is decreased by two years, as is also the service requisite 
for promotion to the grade of major. The limitation on the number 
of majors to 15 in number was omitted. The rest of this section 
prescribes details as to methods of appointment, transfer, and pro- 
motion in the Veterinary Corps — details which were not covered in 
the General Staff recommendations. 

At this point in the General Staff bill there was a provision for 
changing the present detail system to the various staff departments. 
The mam features were that all line officers would be required to 
serve two years out of every six with troops; that promotions to the 
grade of chiefs of the corps and departments should be made only 
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from the grade of colonel; and that no chief of any corps, department, 
or bureau having served four years as such should be eligible for 
reappointment as chief until he had served two years as a subordi- 
nate or with troops. These provisions were practically incorporated 
in the Senate bill, except as regards the Ordnance Department, but 
the conference committee left the detail system as it stands under 
the present laws, except that provision was made that an officer on 
detail who was promoted to the next higher grade shall not for that 
reason alone be relieved from his detail. This was a compromise 
between the recommendations of those who desired the present 
Ordnance Department system to apply to all the corps and depart- 
ments and those of the (General Stan recommending that the special 
rules in regard to the Ordnance Department be abolished and that 
all corps and departments be placed on the same basis. The pro- 
visions of the new bill are exactly those recommended by the Chief 
of Staff to both committees, except that the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral's Department was not put under the detail system. 

Sections 17, 18, 19, and 20 deal with the composition of Infantry 
regiments, Cavalry regiments, Field Artillery regiments, and the Coast 
Artillery Corps, respectively, and, excepting the provisions made foi 
a peace strength for Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery regiments, 
these sections follow exactly the recommendations of the General 
Staff. When it was decided that the strength of the Army should be 
limited to 175,000 combatant troops, the question arose immediately 
as to whether it would be best to decrease the number of organiza- 
tions in the Regular Army or to provide for a peace establishment 
at about two-thirds the full strength. An examination erf foreign 
armies showed that practically no country maintains its troops at 
war strength in time of peace, and it was decided that the importance 
of having a full commissioned personnel and the provisions of the 
bill regarding the Regular Army Reserve made it more desirable to 
maintain the number of organizations recommended by the General 
Staff, cutting down the strength in time of peace rather than to cut 
down the number of organizations and keep them at full strength. 
This was the unanimous recommendation at an informal meeting of 
several General Staff officers representing all arms. 

Section 21 provides for the Porto Rico regiment and, except that 
the bill provides for the promotion of officers within that regiment, 
whereas the General Stan provided for their incorporation with the 
other infantry of the Army, the organization of this regiment will 
be exactly as recommended by the General Staff. 

Section 22 deals with minor subjects in which no changes were 
desired, and is identical with that or the General Staff. 

Section 23 is identical with that of the General Staff, except that 
it provides that graduates of the United States Military Academy 
shall not be subject to the two years 1 probational appointment, and 
limits the provisional appointments to officers coming into the 
service as second lieutenants. 

Section 24 provides that the increase in the Army shall be made in 
five increments, except as to the detached officers, whereas the General 
Staff recommended that the entire increase should be in five incre- 
ments. The bill provides that, in time of emeijjency, the President 
can organize all of the increase at once — a provision which the General 
Staff omitted from their recommendations. The provisions in regard 
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to the filling of vacancies is practically the same as that of the General 
Staff, with the following exceptions: (1) Officers of the National 
Guard and honor graduates of distinguished military colleges are 
made eligible for appointment as second lieutenants ; (2) the President 
is authorized to recomiftission persons who formerly held commissions 
and left the service honorably; (3) examinations for promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel and colonel are required. 

The new bill provides that retired officers detailed to active duty 
shall be given promotion on the retired list commensurate with the 
period that they serve on active duty. 

Section 25 provides for a detached officers' list and provides for the 
exact number of detached officers recommended by the General Staff, 
minus the number that were intended for the continental army. 
The numbers in the higher grades are increased beyond the recom- 
mendations of the General Staff, with a corresponding reduction in 
the numbers in the lower grades. The section follows in general the 
original recommendations of the General Staff, but does not follow 
their later recommendation that this list should be used for purposes 
of equalization. The testimony on this subject was so conflicting 
that there was no unanimity of opinion one way or the other. The 
new bill provides for certain equalization, but to what extent this 
will be possible depends upon the interpretation that is given to the 
section. Immediate relief will be obtained through the appointment 
of 17 colonels of Cavalry and 4 colonels of Infantry, who are addi- 
tional to the numbers otherwise authorized. Inequalities in promo- 
tion will also be decreased by the pr&vision which allows transfers 
to be made from one arm to another below the grade of lieutenant 
colonel for purposes of equalization. 

Section 26 provides for the retirement of officers of Philippine 
Scouts and, although not identical with the provisions of the General 
Staff, it accomplishes the same purpose in a slightly different way. 

Section 27 provides for enlistments in the Regular Army. The 
General Staff recommended a term of enlistment of 8 years, of which 
2 should be with the colors and 6 in the reserve. The new bill pro- 
vides for a term of 7 years' enlistment, 3 of which shall be with the 
colors and 4 in the reserve. The General Staff bill gave the option 
of reenlistment to the Secretary of War, whereas the new bill keeps 
it as at present with the enlisted man. The other provisions are 
practically the same as those recommended by the General Staff, 
except as to certain details, all of which are good provisions and in 
no way conflict with the good of the service. 

Section 28 provides for the pay of certain enlisted men in the new 
grades created by the bill, and is identical with the recommendations 
of the General Staff. 

Section 29 provides for the discharge of enlisted men and is the 
same as that recommended by the General Staff, except that the two 

Erovisos are new and are excellent provisions not covered in the 
leneral Staff recommendations. 
Sections 30 31, and 32 deal with the Regular Army Reserve and 
are practically identical with the recommendations of the General 
Staff, except that the period of training authorized for that reserve 
is limited to 15 days annually and that semiannual pay at the rate oi 
$24 a year is provided for members of the reserve; they also provide 
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that upon reporting for duty a reservist shall receive a sum equal to 
$3 per month for each month he may have served in the reserve. 

Section 33 provides for using other departments of the Government 
for mobilization purposes, and is identical with that recommended 
by the General Staff. 

Section 34 continues the existing law as regards a bonus upon 
reenlistmcnt for ex-soldiers of the Army. The Greneral Staff recom- 
mended that no bonuses be paid, but the new bill provides for a 
continuation of the old law. 

Section 35 prohibits enlisted men in active service from entering in 
business or performing any services that would compete with civilians 
engaged in such pursuits. It is an extension of the existing law. 

Section 36 provides for 1,100 sergeants for National Guard and 
other purposes, and is identical with the General Staff recommenda- 
tion. 

Sections 37 to 39, inclusive, provide for an Officers' Reserve Corps, 
and are practically identical with the recommendations of the Greneral 
Staff. 

Sections 40 to 53, inclusive, provide for the Reserve Officers' 
Training Corps, and are identical with the recommendations of the 
General Staff. 

Section 54 provides for training camps which shall be an extension 
of the ideas that brought about the business men's camps of 1915. 
The section contains all the recommendations of the Chief of Staff, but 
goes considerably further than he recommended in providing that 
all expenses in connection with* the camp shall be paid oy the Federal 
Government. It is exactly what the advocates of these camps desired 
in case the Volunteer Army in time of peace was not authorized. 

Section 55 provides for an enlisted reserve corps to provide a tech- 
nical personnel for the armies of the United States. It embodies 
exactly the idea recommended by the General Staff, except that they 
provided it as a part of the Regular Army Reserve, whereas in the 
Dill it is provided as a separate organization to be used in the same 
way as the Regular Army Reserve. 

Section 56 provides for the issue of military equipment and for 
instructors at schools and colleges not included in the Reserve Officers' 
Training Corps provisions. It was not recommended by the General 
Staff, but interferes in no way with their recommendations. 

Sections 57 to 119, inclusive, deal with the militia and the National 
Guard. The General Staff recommended that the National Guard 
be left as under the old laws and that some new Federal force be 
created. This idea was embodied in the Volunteer Army plan, 
blown as section 56 of the Senate bill. Both Houses of Congress 
wrote a new organization for the National Guard into their bills, and 
the sections referred to above are the substance of what was included 
in both bills. The provisions of these sections undoubtedly increase 
the power of the Federal Government over the National Guard to an 
enormous extent, provided that they are constitutional. Whether 
the National Guard will develop under the new law to the extent that 
its advocates claim is problematical, and time alone can tell whether 
the experiment will be a success or failure. The sections are so 
written, however, and the President has so much power in the matter 
that if the experiment fails the National Guard question must again 
come to Congress for consideration in the near future. There is no 
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doubt but that the provisions of sections 57 to 119 are stronger and 
better than the so-called militia pay bill of former years, which the 
War Department in a measure favored. They go fartner toward 
federalization than that draft attempted. 

Sections 120 and 121 are new matter and provide for the prepara- 
tion by the Government to obtain material of war in time of peace. 
The appointment of the Board on Mobilization of Industries essential 
for military preparedness is a long step toward preparedness, and the 
authorization to the President of what is practically the right of 
eminent domain over industrial plants and organizations in time of 
war and the investigation into the subject of Government manufac- 
ture of arms and equipments are wise measures. 

Section 122 provides for the appointment of a board of five retired 
officers to investigate and report upon past awards or issues of 
medals of honor by or througn the War Department, and if it be 
found that any medal was issued for any cause other than distin- 
guished conduct by an officer or enlisted man in action involving 
actual conflict with an enemy, the name of such recipient shall be 
stricken from the medal of honor list. If any person obtained the 
medal in a manner not authorized by law, he certainly has no right 
to it, and any person who obtained it in the manner authorized T>y 
law can have no objection to an investigation into the merits of the 
award in his case. 

Section 123 provides for the acquisition of gauges, dies, jigs ? special 
tools, etc., required in the manufacture of arms and ammunition, etc. 
These were not included in the General Staff bill, but the legislation 
is directly along the lines recommended by the General Staff after its 
bill was prepared. 

Section 124 provides for the production of nitrates by the Federal 
Government. Provision for obtaining nitrates for Government pur- 
poses is wise, but whether its production in Government plants and 
the extension of the idea to the manufacture of fertilizers and other 
useful products are wise economic legislative measures are questions 
which are debatable, having many advocates on both sides. 

Section 125 provides for the protection to the uniform of the 
United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps against indignity and 
indiscriminate use, and is a measure that nas oeen advocated for 
many years. 

Section 126 increases the mileage pay to enlisted men on discharge. 
It was not recommended by the General Staff, but it is a more gen- 
erous allowance than now given by law. The abuse of this measure 
can be prevented by regulations of the War Department. 

The consensus of opinion in regard to this bill undoubtedly is that 
it is far and away the best bill that has ever been written for our 
Army on the subject of military organization. There undoubtedly 
are certain things in it which might De left out with advantage and 
other things that might be added with advantage, but, nevertheless, 
the statement can not be controverted that it is the first and only 
comprehensive measure looking to military preparedness that has 
ever been passed by Congress. 

Wm. D. Connob. 
Major, General Staff Corps. 
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